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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 








Art. 1.— Unpublished Letters of the Princess Charlotte. 


OTHING is more pathetic than old letters, The most 
elaborate biographies fail to convey a correct idea of the 
illustrious dead, unless supplemented by letters and records ; 
and even where the actual life was uneventful and obscure, 
there is always: an interest in reading the words that survive 
of a past long gone by. There exists an old collection of 
letters by one whose name survives in history as an embodi- 
ment of all that was beautiful and graceful and hopeful. The 
memory of Princess Charlotte of Wales is still cherished, the 
sensation produced in England by her death has never been 
forgotten, and the remembrance of it has lately been revived in 
many quarters by the publication of the memoirs of Baron 
Stockmar, containing a description of her happy married life, 
and of the melancholy circumstances of her death. But com- 
paratively little is known of her earlier history; all the public 
had learnt about her was, that she had shewn spirit in breaking 
off an engagement she hated, that she was afterwards most hap- 
pily married, and then cut off in the enjoyment of perfect happi- 
ness, and of the most brilliant prospects. Her fate is generally 
felt to be tragic, because her death put an end to what seemed 
the acme of human felicity, but few have realised how short 
that felicity had been, or what heavy trials and sorrows had 
clouded her childhood and girlhood. In her case, the ordinary 
experiences of a woman’s life were reversed. Asa child and 
girl she was burdened with cares, overwhelmed with responsibi- 
lities and struggles; peace and perfect careless happiness, gaiety 
and all that makes youth light and happy were unknown to her till 
she married; then she shook off cares and responsibilities, and 
then she first felt free to enjoy youth and life. 

Princess Charlotte was born January 7th, 1796, at Carlton 
House. Her mother, as is well known, quitted her husband’s 
house for ever, as soon as possible after the birth of her child. 
The baby remained but a short time longer under her father’s 
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2 Unpublished Letters of the Princess Charlotte. 

roof; a nursery in his house did not apparently suit George, 
Prince of Wales, and the poor little girl, not wanted by her 
father, and not allowed to be with her mother, was eventually 
established in a house of her own, with a staff of governesses and 
maids, under the superintendence first of Lady Elgin, and 
afterwards of Lady de Clifford. Warwick House, a small house 
adjoining the garden of Carlton House, was chosen for her; it 
was close to her father’s, it is true, but practically he never saw 
her. Once a week, on Saturday afternoons, she was taken to 
Blackheath, to the house of her grandmother, the Dowager 
Duchess of Brunswick (who had returned to England after the 
death of her husband, killed in battle in 1806), there to meet her 
mother for an hour or two. On rare occasions she visited her 
other grandmother, old Queen Charlotte and her aunts at Windsor 
or Frogmore ; now and then she was sent to the seaside. Though 
her father rarely saw her, and never took any interest in her, 
transferring to her his hatred of her mother, he did occupy him- 
self about her so far as to interfere in all arrangements respecting 
her, always with a view of preventing intercourse with her mother, 
and keeping her as secluded and as much in the background 
as possible. He especially avoided anything that might appear 
like a recognition of her position as heiress-presumptive to the 
Crown, for he probably always hoped either by the death of her 
mother or by a divorce to be set free to marry again and have a 
son who would exclude her. His mother Queen Charlotte seems 
to have shared both his dislike to her as connected with her 
mother, and his views about her. 

The child was quick enough soon to find out their dislike ; 
her mother, on the other hand, though allowed no control 
whatever over her own child, and only seeing her in formal 
occasional visits, was kind and affectionate in manner to 
her. With all her faults (and possibly crimes of later years), 
Caroline, Princess of Wales, had a warm and affectionate heart ; 
she was naturally very fond of children, and would have 
been a tender and affectionate, though perhaps not a judicious 
mother. No wonder then that her little girl clung to her, 
and that her Saturday afternoon visits were the great event 
of her life. The probability is, that neither the Princess of 
Wales, on the one hand, nor the attendants of her little girl, 
on the other, were very discreet ; between them she very soon 
found out that the father, who was cold and hard to her, had ill- 
used the kind mother she so seldom saw, and it was but natural 
that she should become a violent partisan of the one against the 
other, Of the people about her, there were some she loved, but 
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Unpublished Letters of the Princess Charlotte. 3 
they all were at the mercy of the Prince, her father ; the slightest 
indulgence to her, or even encouragement of her natural affec- 
tions, would have made them liable to dismissal, and their 
treatment of her must therefore perforce have been constrained. 
She was, however, allowed a few friends of her own age; 
there were some children living at Blackheath at that time, 
whose parents’ position was unexceptionable, and who were 
allowed to go and play with her at her mother’s on Saturday 
afternoons. These, and a few others, children of persons 
about the Court, remained her friends through life, and to one 
of them the Letters now before us are addressed. They com- 
mence in 1813, when she was just seventeen years old, and give 
us an insight into as sad an existence as any young girl was ever 
condemned to. The handwriting is scrawling and illegible to 
a degree, and bears evidence of her neglected education. The 
grammar is often at fault, the style stilted and pompous, like 
that of the novels of the last century, with which she probably 
had a large acquaintance ; but it can scarcely be called affected, 
because it is evident that she was pouring out her real feelings 
in the language most natural to her. She was very senti- 
mental, as girls of that age, if naturally warm-hearted and 
imaginative, are sure to be: in the present day, the young 
lady of seventeen, with feelings as strong, would probably veil 
them in the garb of slang; but in 1813, young ladies were 
fed on the pompous and grandiloquent style of the literature 
of the day (when sensational novels and slang were alike 
unknown), and were proud of expressing their feelings in the 
warmest terms, 

Princess Charlotte, in spite of her lonely education and love- 
less life, had retained a most warm and affectionate heart. The 
companion she most loved was going abroad for an indefinite time, 
just at the time that the Princess Charlotte had had her esta- 
blishment changed, and had gone through many annoyances. 
The friends had exchanged keepsakes, and poor Charlotte thanks 
her friend for a ring she had sent her, thus :— 


‘Iam all impatience till I can express my thanks for the most 
kind letter and beautiful ring which this fortunate evening has 
brought me from you. .... I know I am a very bad person at 
expressing myself when I feel much, however that you must excuse 
me, as the impression is not the less made to be lasting for that ; the 
souvenir of such kindness and such fleet but happy moments are 
likely to be both “ doux et douloureux” to me, but to the last I am 
much accustomed. . . . Your delightful billet reached me whilst in the 
midst of composing a waltz for you, and I really believe it inspired 
me more than anything could have done. I enclose it, and have 
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ventured to name it after your favourite jewel. I cannot boast of 
the other enclosure being in any way equal to the beautiful cadeau, 
which I shall never cease to wear; but as it contains the hair you 
wished for, and [is] a true emblem of the feelings the donor will 
ever entertain towards you far or near, I flatter myself it will be 
worn as an answer to yours, which I have turned round every way in 
hopes of finding a correspondent lock in vain. . ..I feel very 
melancholy at your leaving this country, as I cannot but reflect on 
the uncertainty of things, and what my fate may be before we again 
meet..... Am I asking too much in repeating again the wish of 
hearing often? .. .” 


This letter is nothing more in itself than a sentimental school- 
girl’s effusion, but the interest of it lies in its extreme humility 
and general sadness, As a rule, royal children inevitably acquire 
from their earliest youth a condescending manner: however true 
and warm-hearted they may be, their every-day experience, and the 
habits of their lives, so entirely teach them that in their inter- 
course with their friends they are always conferring favours 
rather than receiving them, that the humble, deprecating tone of 
this letter can hardly come within the range of their imagination. 
But Princess Charlotte had had none of this experience. She 
had taken no part in any sort of Court life, except in her visits 
to her grandmother the old Queen, during which she was repelled 
and treated with severity. At the moment this correspondence 
commenced she was in some sort of disgrace with her family, 
owing to the effort she had made a few months before, on the 
resignation of her former governess Lady de Clifford to have 
her schoolroom routine relaxed, and instead of a new ‘ Gover- 
ness’ to have a ‘ Lady’ of her own. The Dowager Duchess of 
Leeds had, however, been appointed Governess, with Miss Knight 
as sub-governess. These denis had caused her to realise more 
and more her isolation, and made her cling more than ever to 
her few friends. The one to whom these letters were addressed 
_ was unexceptionable, and belonged to a family in favour with 

the Prince Regent, but even this friendship was made a cause 
of vexation. Princess Charlotte was staying at Windsor with 
her grandmother, and finding the Queen was going to London, 
asked leave to accompany her, to say good-bye to her friend ; 
but the stiff reply was that ‘it was contrary to princely dignity 
to seek after any one,’ but that the Queen would honour the lady 
in question with an invitation to Windsor. Charlotte hereupon 
wrote off a humble letter of apology to her friend for drawing 
her into what she evidently considered the dreadful ordeal of a 
visit to Court. 

The visit was, however, paid, and soon afterwards Charlotte 
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went with the Court to Weymouth. She was in bad health at 
the time, and her letters are tinged with melancholy, referring 
to her rides and her music (for which she seems to have had a 
passion) as her only interests or amusement. She occupied 
herself a good deal with composing and setting favourite verses 
to music, as well as with playing and singing, and was fond of 
serious occupation—happily for her, for her life was totally 
devoid of all outward interests or enjoyment; the dull stiff 
routine of old Queen Charlotte and her elderly daughters seems 
to have been considered quite sufficient to content this clever 
eager girl, As to any idea of training her for her future great 
position, or even of giving her an ordinarily good education, that 
seems never to have been thought of. What pained her most 
was the total ignorance in which she was kept as to the time, 
when she was to be emancipated from the seclusion of her 
schovlroom ; she was shrewd enough to suspect that her father, 
in his anxiety to rid himself of her, would be anxious to marry 
her off as soon as possible; but whether he had any definite 
plans, or whether any choice would be given to her, she had no 
means of knowing. Neither her father nor her grandmother, 
nor any of the persons about her, treated her with any kind of 
confidence or openness, She knew that, according to ordinary 
precedent, some changes should be made in her establishment 
when she was eighteen years old, but what those changes were 
to be no one could or would tell her, although the time was so 
close at hand, and she was living with the grandmother whose 
influence in the matter was naturally great, and who, one would 
have thought, was the person of all others bound to show her 
kindness and make up to her, as far as possible, the loss of a 
mother’s care and affection. But, instead of this, the old Queen 
kept her at arm’s length; and the very warmth and earnestness 
of the girl’s feelings made her resent this coldness and stiffness 
with a bitterly injured feeling. She writes from Windsor 
November 2nd (1813) :— 


‘I am pretty satisfied that I shall not be well or in spirits till I 
remove from hence, which will be on the 10th of this month, to 
London. . . . It will perhaps be dull at first, as no one I know will 
be there; but I like town so very much, and intend to employ every 
hour of the day, so that I look to the change and the settling with 
great impatience. I shall have to pay a visit of a week here at 
Christmas; I fancy so is the present intention, as I am to be con- 
firmed, and take the Sacrament with my “ good family.” There are, 
as there always will be, various reports about, some true, I presume, 
others false, so that I hardly know what to believe and what not 
One of them is that I am to have an establishment on the 7th of 
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January [her birthday], which is to consist of four ladies. That I 
am to have one is,*I believe, true; but further I cannot say. You 
will easily believe it will be a subject of no small interest to me who 
these ladies will be, and if the nomination will be left to me. All is. 
in uncertainty and doubt at present... . . Is it not natural that I 
should wish to have my friends about me, and more particularly those 
who can in no way be exceptionable to any part of the family, for that 
is also a matter to be considered, and of no small importance where 
different interests draw different camps, and particularly as I have 
seen people never spoken to who may have pleased one side and not 
another? . . . Pray do not forget me: think sometimes of my fate.’ 


When the old Queen was lecturing her granddaughter on 
‘princely dignity,’ it does not seem to have struck her that 
leaving her to find out the matters most nearly concerning her- 
self only through the gossip she might get her friends or attend- 
arts to bring her was hardly the way to cultivate that dignity. 
From the same source, and from her own observation, this girl 
of seventeen was allowed to know all the squabbles and family 
jars which she had better have been ignorant of ; these were not 
kept from her, but all counsel, all kind advice, all knowledge 
that might have been really useful to her just as she was. 
entering on life, seem to have been denied her by the crue} 
and short-sighted policy of those who governed her education. 
Her Confirmation had been delayed unusually late, but there 
is no trace in her letters of her thinking of it, or looking 
forward to it, with the least sense of its importance, or with any 
of the solemnity and awe with which even much younger girls 
usually regard this moment. Yet she was neither frivolous nor 
empty-headed ; she was good, thoughtful, generous, and unselfish, 
and, as we shall see later, both anxious to do her own duty 
and to help others to do theirs; always ready to sacrifice incli- 
nation to duty and self to others, That such a disposition 
should have seemed so little affected by one of the most solemn 
religious acts of life can only be accounted for by the fact that it 
had never been brought before her except in a cold official way ; 
no glimpse of love, no real earnestness had pervaded the formal 
‘religious instruction’ she had received. e age was one of 
much coldness and deadness in forms, and to that prevailing 
coldness was added, in her case, utter lovelessness. Queen 
Charlotte, we all know, was a ‘good’ woman, but there must 
have been something thoroughly unamiable in one who could 
visit on her innocent grandchild the sins of the poor child’s 
mother ; probably she saw in the girl’s enthusiastic temperament 
and outspoken frankness and warm-heartedness merely signs of 
her mother’s flighty disposition ; and the very good qualities of a 
fine: 
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fine and loving nature were those that most alienated the 
stiff old Queen. However that may be, she shewed the poor 
child no tenderness. Princess Charlotte was undutiful, no doubt, 
both to her and to the Prince Regent, but, in her wretched 
situation, the keeping of the Fifth Commandment does seem to 
have been well-nigh impossible to her. We will follow her to 
London at this time to await in her solitary home the unknown 
fate her eighteenth birthday was, as she thought, to bring her. 
On November 29th she writes from Warwick House,— 


‘ You will see by the date Jam in town again. You will be glad, 
I flatter myself, to hear that I have been settled here three weeks 
for good, except a week, the Ist of January, when I am to go to 
Windsor to be confirmed, &c. &c. In every sense of the word it is 
Jor good, as I am quite well again, and indced feel quite comfortable, 
as I have been left quiet. Nobody has been in town of my friends, 
but I have filled up my day with masters. I draw a great deal, also; 
and have composed some more things for the piano. . . . I am both 
delighted and satisfied with my two masters, and they both give me 
great encouragement to proceed. . . . I am delighted to say C—s 
[some girls she had known from childhood] are to be in town to-day, 
so that I hope to enjoy them nearly three weeks quietly, though they 
are, I am very sorry to say, far from being favourites at Windsor; and 
though no prohibition was given to my seeing them, yet there was an 
expression of not too much intimacy ; and the Qucen said, “she never 
could taste those young ladies.” I will do her justice in saying nothing 
has passed of that sort since I came to town. There were several 
abominable lies set about before I came away, and had been believed ; 
it was very uncomfortable for the time; nothing since, however. As 
to an establishment, I know nothing more of it than when I wrote 
last.’ 


The Queen’s severity and objections to her granddaughter’s 
most innocent friendships with the few companions of her child- 
hood were not likely to increase the Princess’s taste or respect 
for the etiquette which the Queen considered so necessary, but 
of which the Princess was intensely impatient. She complains 
of the ‘formality ’ of her friend’s letters to her, saying :— 


* You need not be afraid of tiring me with your long letters, which 
are always too short a great deal, and are made more so by the space 
you leave at the top, which can then only allow of very few lines to 
one who so eagerly devours them; perhaps you are thinking of 
etiquette, that odious word, which is well for great people and t 
occasions, but which ought not and need never surely obtrude itself 
beyond what is absolutely necessary between two friends. Am I not 
taking a great liberty with you in saying this? do I stand very guilty 
in your sight? or am I to be forgiven ?’ 


The month of December had now arrived ; Charlotte was 
to 
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to ‘come out’ for the first time in a very limited way, and her 
anticipations of a marriage being arranged for her were soon to 
be realised. In a letter of December 15th (1813) she thus 
describes the great event which had broken in upon, and appa- 
rently put an end to, her schoolgirl life :— 


‘Since my last letter to you, the Queen has been in town for a 
great party at Carlton House to all the foreigners. On Thursday it 
was, and I must confess it was the only very good party I have ever 
been at as yet; as there was very little form, and one could walk 
about and talk to everybody. The night before, too, there was a 
small party, but that went off well too, as it did not flag at all, and 
the Prince {her father] was in very great good-humour with every- 
thing and everybody—#myself not excepted.’ 


This was so rare an event that she could not help dashing the 
words strongly. ‘The Prince had a very strong motive for con- 
ciliating her just then; there can be no doubt he was anxious to 
get rid of her by concluding, as quickly as possible, the marriage 
he had in view for her. She may have suspected his intentions 
beforehand, but certainly had had no idea that her fate was to be 
so rapidly sealed. She goes on to say :— 


‘I go to Windsor on Wednesday, the 20th, for ten days; I shall 
return for certain the 2nd January (it will be Sunday) after church ; 
24th I am to be confirmed, and 25th to take the Sacrament. The 
Prince wishes I should be with the Queen both Christmas and New 
Year’s Days. You know, I hate Windsor, so that ten days is too 
much. However, as it is not a residence, and to get me a little more 
out of the schoolroom, I submit.’ 


This seems a sad state of mind for a girl who was looking 
forward to her Confirmation and her Christmas family party. 
Now, at the end of her letter, she passes on to tell her friend of 
the great event to which all the unwonted graciousness of her 
family had been the prelude :— j 


‘I cannot, after all your kindness to me, avoid or prevail on 
myself not to tell you what has, and what is to happen. . . . On Friday 
night the Prince of Orange arrived in England ; the Prince (Regent) 
wished excessively I should see him, which I agreed to. On Sunday 
evening I dined at Carlton House to meet him with a small party— 
the Castlereaghs, Liverpools, Lord Bathurst, two Fagels, besides the 
Duchess of Leeds, and myself and the Duke of Clarence. During 
the evening I was called out to say what I thought of him, and, in 
short, to decide in his favour or not, on so short an acquaintance. 
However, I decided, and in his favour; we are fiancé, or promis, 
therefore, on his return from Holland. I confess I was more agitated 
than I can express at the whole proceeding. The Prince was so much 
affected himself, but so happy, that it has quite appeared to me since 
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like a dream! He was with me Monday and yesterday, when I took 
leave of him, as he is off to-day for Holland, and will not be able to 
return before spring. He thinks about April, when he will go to 
Berlin and bring over his family here for a short time. He told me 
yesterday what has cut me to the heart nearly, that he expected and 
wished me to go abroad with him afterwards to Holland, but that I 
should have a home here and there, and be constantly coming back- 
wards and forwards; that he wished me to go to Berlin, and travel in 
different parts of Germany. He was all kindness, I must say; at the 
same time, as he told me, it should never prevent my seeing and 
having my friends with me as much as ever I liked; that he should 
be happy if they would all go with me, or else come and see me; his 
anxious wish, I must say, is to do what I like as much as possible to 
make me happy, and study everything that can make me so. I have 
only to add that this latter plan must, as you will see, remain in 
perfect uncertainty, as it must depend upon a Peace and that all is safe, 
and no Frenchmen remaining anywhere, or else I could not certainly 
go; besides which, this is a step which cannot be taken without 
consent of Parliament. I should not, I think, be abroad more than 
six weeks, or perhaps three months at a time; and considering this is 
an advantage which hereafter I could not have, I feel more reconciled. 
Spring is the earliest time when he could possibly return, When he 
does, he is to go to Berlin and bring his family over for a little time, 
and when they arrive I suppose the marriage will take place. I 
believe I have now told you everything. I assure you all has passed 
so quickly, I often cannot help thinking it is a dream.’ 


The poor girl, thus hurried into an engagement, must have 
been glad at a prospect of escape from her solitary life, but, in 
spite of the subjection in which she had been kept, she had 
independence of character and an obstinate will which made 
themselves felt the moment she was called upon to act. Her 
generous nature impelled her to make the most of the Prince of 
Orange’s attentions and of his kind manners to her ; but she had 
no real respect or liking for him, or she would not have expressed 
so much uneasiness at the prospect of having to live in his own 
country. - Her reluctance to leave England was, however, mixed 
up with other feelings: with all her humility and self-forgetful- 
ness towards her friends, she had a very strong feeling about 
her own position as eventual heiress to the Crown of England. 
She resented the neglect which had allowed her to grow up with 
none of the training requisite for her station, and now she resented 
still more any idea of alienating her from her country. In Baron 
Stockmar’s memoirs a supposition is hinted at that one of the 
objects of the Prince Regent and his friends in urging on the 
Orange marriage was the hope that, once settled abroad, Prin- 
cess Charlotte would lose all affection for England, become 
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identified with her husband’s country, and so be easily induced 
to abdicate her own rights in favour of any son she might have 
who would be educated in England. If such a scheme ever 
existed, its authors can have had but a very false conception of 
her character. They probably reckoned on her impulsiveness and 
power of attaching herself to those about her for effacing her 
early impressions, but they knew nothing of the real strength of 
character and lofty idea of the duties to which she might be 
called, which all the faults of her education had been unable to 
stifle. 

When the Prince of Orange was gone, and the influence of 
his kind and considerate manners was no longer present to bias 
Princess Charlotte and win her over to his wishes, her mind 
dwelt more and more on the hints which had been thrown out 
of weaning her from England, and she came to the conclusion to 
frustrate by every means in her power such a design. At the 
same time she seems to have wished to face all the duties of her 
new situation in a thoroughly honest spirit; there is no trace of 
frivolity in the tone of her letters at this period ; they express a great 
wish to prepare herself for the future, some dread of it, generally 
sad impressions of life, and a nervous anxiety to keep about her 
the few friends she really loved. She does not seem to have 
flattered herself with the idea of any real attachment between 
herself and her future husband, but simply to have hoped for a 
> ea life with him ; at eighteen years old she had already gone 
through so much vexation and so many trials that peace alone 
was all she longed for. Happiness, or the possibility of any- 
thing beyond the absence of positive annoyance, she seems to 
have had no faith in as regarded herself. Her own affairs did 
not, however, entirely engross her, even in this great crisis of her 
life. She had been very anxious that a lady whom she had 
known from childhood should consent to be one of her 
attendants, in case any choice was left her in forming her esta- 
blishment. She believed the lady to be well qualified to be a 
comfort and a help to her in a situation ‘ which’ (as she writes) 
‘may be a very painful and difficult one, with few about me [ 
could trust or like.’ The lady in question, however, had refused 
to entertain the idea, alleging as a reason that her own home 
duties claimed her whole time. Charlotte, far from being 
offended, as she might have been, describes the whole transaction 
in the most generous terms to her friend and correspondent, 
dwelling principally on her own remorse at having placed the lady 
in the embarrassing position of refusing, and throwing herself 
entirely into the lady’s view of the matter, much as it pained her. 
She tells her friend of the affair, and writes thus :— 
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‘Perhaps I was doubly selfish in having so fixed my eyes. This 
I cannot but say, that ’s reasons are too good, too sensible, and 
too urgent not at once to strike conviction. Had I at first allowed 
myself to think of them, the truth might have flashed across my 
mind, and prevented the proposal ever reaching her ears. I do not 
regret it, as it may be one of the few proofs I can give of the worth 
of the admiration I have ever expressed. . . . Her ever leaving her 
husband would be wholly out of the question and impossible, and I 
sincerely applaud her the more for following out the line of conduct 
she has marked out for herself. I wish not and will not urge more to 
distress her, or make another refusal painful.’ 


She goes on, however, to enter into various plans which shew 
how much she had the appointment at heart, and how much 
pain the refusal gave her, but still with the same generous anxiety 
to defend, as it were, the person in question for the resolution 
she had taken. ‘There must have been in the Princess a gene- 
rosity and a sense of justice very unusual in a young person, and 
still more unusual in royalty, to make her take so unselfishly a 
disappointment which the lady who caused it had feared might 
alienate the Princess from her for ever. 

With reference to her own affairs, she writes, January 20, 
1814, betraying doubt and anxiety, and yet still a wish, if she 
marries the Prince of Orange, loyally to do her duty to him and 
his family :— 

‘My fate, I feel, is an uncertain one . . . at least I hopeI have the 
prospect of enjoying all the happiness of a private and domestic life 
for some years (until it is necessary I should be called forth to act), 
with the power of royal splendour attached to it, to be called fort 
when it is necessary or agreeable; for that view of things should 
ever continue. The Prince will certainly be obliged, from his situation 
and connections, to join and give active service; it is his own wish 
—and certainly in that case would be mine, that I should go with 
him—to Holland first, and then to different places in Germany. 
True, all this is in uncertainty, though, as I apprehend, it will be 
arranged and settled; and consent of Parliament, I fancy, must be 
obtained before I can leave England ; however, there cannot be insur- 
mountable difficulties.’ 


The idea that her permanent home was to be abroad had 
evidently at this time not even dawned on her. With the 
exception of what the Prince of Orange himself had said to her, 
she was entirely in the dark as to all the arrangements concern- 
ing her marriage. She had been forbidden to mention the sub- 
ject to her mother; neither her father nor her grandmother 
deigned to give her the least idea of what was to be arranged 
and settled for her. In the same letter she thus describes her 
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visit to Windsor for her Confirmation, immediately after her 
engagement :-— 


‘I have now to offer you a thousand apologies for the most inco- 
herent and scrawled epistle that ever was, some time ago, giving you 
an account of the sudden and unexpected turn things have taken in 
my future fate: I hardly knew what I wrote, I was so agitated. I 
went through quite an ordeal at Windsor; what with congratulations, 
ill-concealed joy, as ill-concealed sorrow, good humour and bad peeping 
out, my Confirmation and the Sacrament, and little jokes and witty 
sayings that were circulating, I was both excessively put out and 
overcome ; and when I returned to town, was quite ill for some days 
afterwards. I made a flying visit on New Year’s Day, and returned 
the day after, when I met the Duchess of York, all kindness and as 
amiable as possible about it, very happy at it, as she is extremely fond 
of her nephew. Ever since, I have remained quietly in London. . . . 
My birthday I was condemned to spend alone.’ 


These passages about her own affairs occur in the course of 
very long letters, the greater part of which are devoted to her 
friend’s concerns and the part she takes in them. Throughout 
the correspondence it is very remarkable how even at the most 
critical periods of her life she not only never forgets the interests 
of others, but always seems more inclined to dwell on them than 
on herself. It is undoubtedly part of the métier of Royalty to 
shew a flattering interest in those they address, but in these 
letters there is something more than this: there is the evidence 
of a really sympathetic nature causing her always to put herself 
in the place of others, and to enter into the affairs of those she 
loved, before even thinking of her own; and the same force of 
imagination and power of sympathy made her always both just 
and generous to those she most disliked. Any act of kindness 
from her father—anything she could find to praise in her grand- 
mother—she never omits to chronicle, and seems to rejoice in 
doing so. 

The subject of the marriage began to be publicly discussed, 
and the propriety of sanctioning the removal from the country of 
the heiress to the Crown was much disputed. Though kept as 
much as possible in the dark by her family, and forbidden to talk 
on the subject, Princess Charlotte nevertheless contrived to hear 
many of the reports afloat, She wished to know all that was 
said, for the purpose of coming herself to a right conclusion 
regarding the conflicting duties she might owe to her foreign 
husband and to the country she might one day have to govern. 
It is surely creditable to her that, considering the life she had 
led and her enthusiastic nature, instead of exulting in the pro- 
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spect of the freedom marriage would give her, all her thoughts on 
the subject were earnest and serious, influenced only by the desire 
conscientiously to attend to every claim made on her by her 
position. She writeson February 14th, in a tone that would have 
done credit to a far older head and that shews how, in all the 
heartless transactions of which she was the victim, her heart 
remained true, and warm, and upright. After thanking her 
friend for her ‘kindness relating to a future event, which, | 
believe, to be at once the most important and most awful step 
in one’s life,’ she goes on to say :— 


‘I am told, God knows how truly, that when declared to the States- 
General, it did not please. The Dutch are naturally very jealous, 
and they imagined it was a trial to annex Holland and the commerce 
to this country for ever. I will tell you, too, that I believe the sub- 
ject of my quitting this country will be made a cause of much debate 
as soon a8 Parliament meets. My own family, and the head of it, too, 
is very desirous I should leave it, which I cannot say I am, as I feel 
naturally excessively attached to the country I was born and educated 
in. You must be sensible, too, that I have been as yet so very little 
out, and so little known, that I am nearly a stranger, and leaving it 
with that impression would, I think, never do. What I am anxious 
for is, that, at all events, no absolute prohibition shall pass, so as wholly 
to prevent the possibility of my going even if I wished it; for if such 
a law was passed, you will be aware how very painful it might here- 
after be to me, when I may (with truth to you) say that he may be liked 
much better than he is now. For this reason, that he is nearly a 
stranger to me, and, as you may suppose, naturally dying of shyness 
and fear predominant in all his few visits to me, though, to do him 
justice, he was all kindness and amiability, and endeavoured all he 
could to make me more at my ease, and to soften down the visit 
abroad. This is so much the sense of all his letters, that I cannot 
but think of it; my wishes would be certainly not to think of moving 
from England for a year at least after the event. . . . As to anything 
certain or settled I cannot tell you a word, as I have not heard or been 
told anything of the arrangements. All I’ can therefore tell you is, 
that, when he was going he told me, “I shall return as soon as 
sible—March the soonest; I should think the end of April.” It now 
may be sooner, as, from a letter I got yesterday, he seems to be 
heartily ennuyé in Holland, and very anxious to return to England ; 

and if so, the moment he comes and he has been here a week, it will 
take place, I fancy, as I never saw any one in such a hurry for it to be 
done as the head of my family [her father]. In his letter he again 
refers to his wish of my choosing ladies from among my own friends. 
. . . I will not be fool enough to try and make you believe that it 
was an wnbiassed choice. The fact of the story is, that they were so 
anxious always, and feared so much any entrave to it, that when they 
found there was a chance they contrived to hurry the matter on so as 
to preclude the possibility of hesitation except decidedly yes or = . 
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When I reflect on it, I believe it—considering my peculiar and deli- 
cate situation—the wisest measure I could adopt. I was allowed to go 
to Connaught Place [her mother’s house] on the 7th of last month [her 
birthday], but not to dine there. My birthday was kept quietly at 
home, and, except for a few cadeaux, totally neglected. I thought she 
{her mother] looked ill and grown thin, and her spirits wretchedly 
bad: since then I have not been. The interdict as to my informing 
her [of her marriage] has not been taken off; but I have broken 
through it, as I could not endure her being the last to be-told of what 
so nearly affected her child. I wrote the other day to her, and her 
answer was better than I had hoped to receive, as I happen to know, 
Srom the best authority, that she did not like it. It was short, and very 
good-natured tome. Thatisover... 


The Prince of Orange was one of a large and affectionate 
family, and Princess Charlotte’s warm-hearted nature rejoiced 
in the prospect of being admitted amongst them. She mentions 
in the same letter that she is sending over dolls and cradles as 
presents to his youngest sister [then about four years old, after- 
wards Princess Albert of Prussia], ‘ the very little Orange child’ 
of whom she has heard amusing accounts, and of whom she says, 
‘a little vive thing is an acquisition, | think, generally in a 
family ; so I am not sorry to have so young a sister. Last night 
brought mea letter from “la Douairiére” [the Dowager Princess 
of Orange, grandmother to the Hereditary Prince], in answer to 
avery dutiful one I wrote her. The young Princess [her intended 
mother-in-law, wife of the reigning Prince] I am satisfied I shall 
a 

On the whole she seems at this time to have made up her 
mind to look at the bright side of things and take as cheerful 
a view as she could of the future. The next letter, dated 
February 26th, is written in a merrier mood than almost any 
other in the collection. She describes how she and two or three 
girls of her acquaintance act French proverbs, written for them 
by her governess, Miss Knight—the governess and maids forming 
the audience; she had also been allowed to see a courier, lately 
arrived with despatches from the seat of war in Germany, whose 
account of the gossip current at head-quarters had amused her. 
As usual, she enters warmly into all her correspondent’s interests. 
Of her own affairs she reports :— 


‘ The interdict [not to speak of her marriage, though it was every- 
where talked wen Sows at last been taken off my tongue. Lord 
Liverpool [Prime ister] was with me the other day, to say I might 
now write and inform the Princess mother] of it, as it was no 
longer to be kept secret, and it would be strange if she were not the 
first informed of it. Indeed, Lord Clancarty, at the Hague, had orders 
to send over a person of high rank to ask me for the Hereditary, and 
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as he was either on his way or soon would be, I might tell it to whom 
I liked ; and as to all future arrangements, I should be informed of 
them hereafter. As you may believe and suppose, from the moment 
it was talked of here so universally I could not, in delicacy of feeling, 
keep it from my mother, and therefore what I wrote afterwards, in 
consequence of this permission, was for form’s sake, It went off better 
than I expected, for I had both a kind and good-humoured letter on 
it, which I communicated to higher powers [her father], and in a few 
days I propose going to see her, which will be proper, as I have not 
done so since my marriage being announced to her.’ 


In these references to her mother, Princess Charlotte certainly 
never speaks as if blind to her mother’s faults, or inclined to 
espouse her cause with anything like violent partisanship. But 
she did feel that whatever her mother’s conduct might have been, 
she was subjected to wanton insult and ungenerous petty perse- 
cution ; and certainly none can blame her for disregarding her 
father’s orders as to the time of announcing her marriage to her 
mother. In the recently published memoirs of Baron Stockmar, 
a speech is attributed to her (after her marriage to Leopold) to 
the effect that ‘ her mother was bad, but she would not have been 
so bad if her father had not been much worse ;’ and this has 
been commented on as shewing ‘most unfilial impiety.’ But 
when reading the evidence in her own letters of the treatment 
she experienced from both parents, we cannot wonder at it; indeed 
she must have been either stupid or heartless if she could have 
avoided coming to this conclusion. If her father wished to keep 
her,from her mother, one would have thought he would have 
tried to win her affection for himself; but instead of this, whilst 
using her as an instrument by means of which he might insult 
her mother in every way, he and the old Queen in their relations 
with herself still continued to treat her as a child, or rather as 
a slave, for a child is generally treated with personal kindness, 
whereas in her case neither kindness nor confidence was shewn. 
Those communications which were unavoidable were made 
to her, as we have seen, nof even personally, but through 
Ministers. She goes on in the same letter to ask her friend 
to tell her frankly the impression the marriage makes on the 
outside world, adding :— 

‘ Of course I am told here that it is universally approved of—mais je 
ne me fie pas & beaucoup qu’on me raconte. As to an establishment or 
anything relating to it, I am quite in the dark about it : le bruit court 
that it is all to be left to my nomination. What could I desire more ? 
but it is what I never had any reason to expect.’ 


Confidence and kindness had never been encountered by her 
in 
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in her dealings with her family, and she naturally was incredu- 
lous about them now. Where she did meet with sincerity and 
kindness, she appreciated them all the more from being so unused 
to them. She appears about this time to have made another 
attempt to persuade the lady before alluded to (in the event of 
any choice being left to her) to become one of her establishment; 
but the lady remained firm in her previous resolution, and 
Princess Charlotte, writing on March 12th, after expressing her 
renewed disappointment, says :— 


‘Though it {the refusal] has destroyed all the plans I had been 
forming, I am left with approbation of her conduct; I implicitly 
believe every word she says tome. . . . I have never found her other- 
wise than very sincere with me, and an honourable and frank refusal is 
almost as handsome as a generous acceptance. I cannot for a moment 
be offended or displeased, but I much regret; for, in the difficult 
situation I shall be placed in, particularly at the beginning, who could 
have been so fit as her, or who would have so conscientiously filled 
the situation ?’ 


She was beginning to have misgivings about her marriage. 
Probably in the course of their correspondence she had discovered 
some of the failings in her future husband’s character ; her quick 
perceptions had detected the real motives of her father in urging on 
the marriage, and her sound sense shewed her the many- practical 
objections, She certainly was beginning to wish and hope for 
an escape from it, for she writes on March 12 in a very different 
tone from what she had done before :— 


‘ As to going abroad, I believe and hope it to be quite out of the 
question, as I find by high and low that, naturally, it is a very unpo- 
pular measure in England, and as such of course (as my inclinations 
do not lead me either) I could not go against it, and besides which, I 
have now no manner of doubt that it is decidedly an object and wish of 
more than one to get rid of me if possible in that way. The event is 
not now to take place certainly till May; but about when I cannot 
really say. I shall be enchanted to see you again. . . and, as the 
event is far from what I could wish, it will soften that much of pain. 
Aprés tout, dearest ——, you are far too sensible not to know that this 
[marriage] is only de convenance, and that it is as much brought about 
by force as anything, and by deceit and hurry; though I grant you 
that, were such a thing absolutely necessary, no one could be found so 
uneaceptionable as he is. I am much more triste at it than I have ever 
chosen to write ; can you be surprised ?—a twenty-four hours’ acquaint- 
ance, too, really, and where, and how? But I could go on to a 
thousand claims and reasons as much against as for. No more on it, 
but that a person of high rank has arrived here with the formal letters 
for the Prince Regent, which I have seen and got, and have = had 
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a formal visit from him and Fagel, with Lord Liverpool; that the 
picture is arrived, and the Prince of Orange allows 15,000I. for the 
jewels, including the setting of the picture, all of which I am to order 
and make choice of myself. Will you believe that not a single 
word has dropped either relative to residence, establishment, 
&e. &e. ?’ 


In the latter part of this letter she mentions a report that, 
amongst expected foreign royalties, the Grand Duchess Catherine 
of Russia is coming to England. This Princess had a great repu- 
tation for beauty and cleverness; Princess Charlotte had heard 
much gossip about her through some of her uncles who had 
seen her in Germany, and she was therefore naturally curious 
about her. In most of the memoirs and histories of the time, the 
Grand Duchess Catherine’s influence is said to have been the 
chief cause of Princess Charlotte’s rupture with the Prince of 
Orange ; but this letter shews that more than a month before she 
ever saw the Grand Duchess she was already thinking of getting 
out of an engagement which she hated. We have seen her a short 
time before dwelling, with tolerable satisfaction, on the prospect 
of travelling abroad; now her mind was running on all the 
undoubted objections to the marriage, and she had again become 
feverishly anxious about arrangements for a permanent home in 
England. Though sore and angry with her father for so palpably 
wanting to get rid of her, she still at this time respected his 
wishes ; and so far from vehemently siding with her mother out 
of spite to him, she says in this same letter that she has not been 
to see her mother from prudence, adding, ‘ when I was there, I 
was told my marriage was much abused and disapproved of, but 
I am careful what I believe there.’ Her partisanship for her 
mother was therefore certainly not blind. 

Unfortunately for us this letter closes the correspondence for 
some time; her friend returned to London and was with her 
during the subsequent events preceding her rupture with the 
Prince of Orange. These events have been often related, and 
again quite lately in the memoirs of Baron Stockmar. In all the 
accounts published the rupture is attributed to political reasons, 
—the Princess’s determination not to leave England, and her 
partisanship for her mother being put forward as the ostensible 
reasons. But her correspondence shews clearly enough that no 
such causes would have weighed with her if she had really liked. 
the Prince of Orange, as she at first tried and hoped to do. 
But on closer acquaintance, after his return to England, she 
found less and less to like in him; and her own nature was 
too passionate and too true to suffer her, even for the sake 
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of escaping from the slavery in which she lived, to marry 
a man she absolutely disliked. It was this simple feeling 
which led her, unconsciously to herself perhaps, to hold out 
so resolutely as she did in the course of her negotiations 
with Lord Liverpool and her uncle the Duke of York, on 
the question of an establishment in England. She was no 
doubt very willing that the proposed treaty of marriage should 
be broken off on this point, but in reality the rupture came from 
a far more simple cause, We know from an eye-witness, that the 
immediate rupture followed on a common every-day squabble. 
Princess Charlotte wanted the Prince of Orange to ride with her 
in the riding-house; he made objections, she reproached him 
for his want of attention; he got bored with her vehemence, 
and left her ‘to recover her temper.’ It was a dispute which 
would have been made up at once between two people who 
had any real liking or esteem for each other; but as it was, 
this quarrel, trifling in itself, brought to a climax the dislike 
which had been growing in Princess Charlotte’s mind ever 
since she had had opportunities of watching the temper and dis- 
position of her future husband. She seems to have been keenly 
hurt at his manner, and wrote, in a fit of temper, that very even- 
ing to say she would never marry him. 

The Prince of Orange was quite unprepared for her sudden 
resolve. His letter in reply to her, which has been published, 
shews he accepted it very philosophically ; in fact, their dis- 
like was mutual, for both were conscious that in tastes and 
ideas they were utterly unsuited to each other. Princess 
Charlotte had acted on impulse in taking this bold step, and 
she was urged to pause, ft was reported that she asked the 
lady who was with her when she wrote the letter to light a 
candle for her to seal it, but the lady refused, saying, ‘she would 
not hold a candle to so rash a step.’ The Princess agreed 
to defer sending off the letter till next day; but in this case, 
second thoughts, if they had caused her to waver, would not have 
been for the best. Her hasty resolve was, indeed, the wisest thing 
she could have done for the eventual happiness of both herself 
and the Prince of Orange. Truly the immediate consequences were 
very terrible to herself ; she was punished more severely than she 
expected ; but still she had done right, and her reward came at 
length. She certainly had not the submissive temper of a well- 
brought-up Princess, who should accept without questionings 
the husband chosen for her; but then she had both stronger 
feelings and more character than most girls of her age, whether 
Princesses or not ; she had had no schooling into propriety and 
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sweetness, no guidance but that of her own honest instincts. 
The whole thing resolved itself into the fact that she disliked 
the man, felt she could never do her duty by him, and therefore 
would undergo any suffering rather than marry him. It needed 
no intrigues of the Grand Duchess Catherine or any one else to 
bring about this result, and in point of fact they did not. 

Another version of the history is that she broke off with the 
Prince of Orange because she had fallen in love with Prince 
Leopold of Coburg, who had come to England about that time. 
This notion is equally disproved in this correspondence, for at 
that time all she knew of the Prince of Coburg was having 
heard of him as a supposed admirer of a young lady of her 
acquaintance ; as such he was pointed out to her at one of the 
few parties at Carlton House at which she had been allowed to 
appear, and she had then expressed an opinion that he was so 
handsome she wondered the young lady in question did not feel 
more flattered. No nearer acquaintance then took place; and 
though, after the rupture with the Prince of Orange was declared, 
it is certain that Prince Leopold, informed of the admiration 
of the Princess for him, had had the-idea suggested to him of 
returning as a suitor for her hand in a year or two’s time, when 
the storm was blown over, it was long before the poor Princess 
herself, as we shall see by her subsequent letters, had the least 
notion of such happiness being in store for her. 

The Prince Regent was totally incapable of understanding his 
daughter’s feelings. He looked upon her rupture with the Prince 
of Orange merely as an act of disobedience to himself. He 
did not appreciate in the least her strength of character, and 
imagined her conduct must be the consequence of bad advice, of 
intrigues amongst her friends, deeming it impossible that, even if 
she had ideas or a will of her own, she should venture to assert 
them unless backed up by his enemies, After a short interval, 
during which he vainly tried to bring her to a reconciliation with 
the Prince of Orange (a hopeless endeavour, as the latter was as 
glad to be rid of her as she of him), the Prince Regent resorted 
to strong measures, suddenly dismissing her whole household, at 
the same time scolding her personally in unmeasured terms, The 
consequence was that, driven to desperation, she took the extreme 
step of rushing out of the house and taking shelter with her 
mother in Connaught Place. The circumstances are well known, 
and are told with great detail in Miss Knight’s Memoirs. The 
boldness of the step is scarcely to be wondered at, when we see, 
by the light of these letters, the struggles she had gone through, 
and the treatment she had received from her father and his 
c 2 friends 
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friends for months before, and realize the utter despair she must 
now have felt at the prospect of seeing herself surrounded by 
strangers probably instructed to coerce her in every way. The 
flight to her mother’s took place on the 12th July, 1814; she was 
carried back to Carlton House the same night, and a few days 
afterwards removed to Cranbourne Lodge, in Windsor Park, with 
an entirely new set of attendants, who had orders to prevent her 
receiving visits from any of her own friends, She was, however, 
permitted (though under many restrictions) stil] to write occasion- 
ally to her old correspondent, who had never come forward in all 
these matters, and against whom the interdict was consequently 
less severe than against others, though even she was not allowed 
to pay the Princess a farewell visit before leaving London for her 
winter home. An express permission was given her by the Prince 
Regent to write, but only under condition of sending her letters 
under cover to Lady Ilchester, the new Lady-in-Waiting. 
Princess Charlotte’s first letter from Cranbourne Lodge is dated 
August 10th; in it she says she does not know what rules and 
regulations there are, but that since she has been there no one 
has called even to write his name down, and that she has not seen 
a soul, She thinks, that if her friend made a special request to 
the Prince Regent to be allowed to see her, it could scarcely be 
refused, but she is doubtful. On the 24th she writes again to 
urge her friend to ask this permission, She tells her she is 
ordered to Weymouth for the benefit of her health, and com- 
plains of pains in her chest, adding, ‘I fear Time alone will be 
of use to cure this as well as many other evils one has to combat 
with in this world’ On September 6th she writes that the 
permission she had asked to see her friend (who was to be absent 
above a year) had been refused,— 


‘ with a clause, too, of no visits being allowed till my return from 
Weymouth. This has made me quite hopeless and spiritless. . . . 
At Weymouth I hope not to remain more than a month. Going there 
is a devoir for my health; certainly I stand very much in need of 
being recruited in health. . . . I return here afterwards and probably 
remain until Christmas, or after that. If you will write to me as 
often as you can, I shall feel it very kind of you, and I will not fail 
in writing ; only consider that if you do not always get my letiers it is 
not my fault, and that I have written; and I shall think the same if I 
do not hear from you. . . . What may or may not happen, God only 
can tell: for those who are happy, looking forward is a happy reflec- 
tion ; for those unhappy, a sorrowful one of uncertainty. Should I 
have any commissions (to you I cannot call them commands) I will 
give them to you; but what I am to give you I know not, but that of 
not forgetting me, or believing all you may hear about me, for I 
am 
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am aware many stories may be in circulation, and may reach your 
ears.’ 


Alluding again to the refusal of permission to see her friend— 
which was the more uncalled for, as the only part her friend had 
taken in the late events had been an endeavour to patch up the 
squabble which led to the final rupture with the Prince of 
Orange—she repeats,— 


‘how bitter a mortification it is, heightened by bad spirits and pre- 
sentiments of God knows what all. . . . There are pains and pan 
that come sometimes, and make one think one’s heart will quite break, 
is it not so? This is a grave letter, I fear, very grave; I have tried 
not to make it more so than I could help: could I write all over 
again, it would be still more so.. . . I wish and I pray for your health 
and happiness, and all that can add to it; and that when we meet, it 
may be under happier auspices and circumstances. I can only offer 
you my best wishes; it is little . . . will you accept the enclosed 
trifle ? it is only that, but all I have to offer of my own, for I have no 
means of any sort to procure what might be more worthy of your 
acceptance.’ 


In Miss Knight’s Memoirs it is said that one of the Prince 
Regent’s complaints against his daughter concerned her extrava- 
gance, and it would seem, from the concluding sentence we 
have quoted, that, amidst all her other mortifications, she was at 
this time also deprived of pocket money. The number of petty 
restrictions under which de suffered appears inconceivable, and 
could only have been devised to torment and punish her. She 
went to Weymouth, desponding and sad, with no kind word 
from any one, and no apparent hope to brighten the future. 
Indeed the dread of being forced into some other uncongenial 
marriage seems never to have been absent from her mind at this 
time, and, worse than this possible evil, was the ever-present 
sense of daily mortification and coercion, and separation from 
the few friends to whom from habit and congenial disposition 
she had become attached. If she might have been allowed only 
to return to the schoolroom life she had led, with those friends 
who had been about her before all these events, she would have 
been comparatively happy, but even of that amount of comfort 
she saw no hope. Her friend had lingered on in London in 
hopes of still being allowed to see her, but in vain, On 
October 23rd she writes from Weymouth again. After entering 
with her usual affectionate solicitude into all matters affecting 
her friend, she says of herself :— 

‘I have given up the warm baths and bathe now entirely in the open 
sea, which braces me. . . . Mr. Kent [the doctor], who is here wd 
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stantly to attend me, says that all my complaints proceed from nerves, 
and that they should be soothed instead of irritated, and everything 
done to quiet them. They are not certainly as they should be; but 
then, as you say, [am not in a dangerous way, and I have always to 
reflect there is that would cure me if adopted, and that, if not, I can 
but go on in the tedious way I am in now—sometimes better and then 
again worse—exactly as things are. . . . I sail a good deal and make 
parties to sea, ce qui passe le temps, and kills thought, which I find of 
great use to me, The sea-air really is of use to me, I think, and 
therefore it is always permitted,’ 


A great gap ensues now in the correspondence, and from the 
next letter it is evident that the kind of imprisonment in which 
Princess Charlotte was held was increased in severity, and that 
the system of tyranny pursued against her was carried now to such 
Jengths that all her correspondence with the friends she most loved 
was suppressed, We learn from Miss Knight’s Memoirs that when 
the Princess came to town, in the spring of 1815, she was still 
kept secluded from all her friends, and almost from society ; the 
only amusement allowed her being a weekly visit to the theatre. 
Instead of the establishment of ladies chosen by herself, which 
she had hoped for, she was surrounded by a new set of persons 
placed about her by her father, all previously strangers to her, 
and many of whom she disliked. It was while she was leading 
this life that the next letter of the series before us was written 
from Warwick House, July 23rd, 1815. In it she thanks her 
friend for a letter she has at last received, and explains how no 
former ones have ever reached her, any more than those she had 
herself written had reached her friend, ‘ only shewing the tricks 
played with my letters.’ After entering into many particulars 
concerning mutual friends, she goes on to say :— 


‘I am just on the point of going off to Weymouth. . . . I cannot 
ehoose for myself, I am quite dependent ; such is my hard fate. ... 1 
have had a dull season in town since April ; however I go to the plays 
and operas once or twice a-week. I like music and dancing still too 
well not to enjoy the latter, and the former on account of Miss 
O'Neil, who beats anything that ever has yet been seen or ever will 
be again, I think.’ 


She proceeds to explain that her departure from town is 
hurried to get her out of the way of the dissensions and discus- 
sions in the Royal family, on account of the marriage of the 
Duke of Cumberland with the Princess of Solms, who had been 
divorced from her previous husband, in consequence of which 
the Queen refused to receive her. Though, as we have seen, 
Princess- Charlotte had no love for her stern grandmother, she 
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‘was yet generous enough to feel for her in her difficulties, and to 
praise her warmly when she could. She writes:— 


‘ The Queen’s conduct I hope you will admire as I think it deserves ; 
indeed, the whole country is with her. The discussions in the family 
‘are grievous, and the terms they are on very bad; she has been nearly 
‘dead with all she has gone through. . . . As to me, nothing can be so 
wretchedly uncertain and uncomfortable as my situation ; no changes 
for the better. I see nothing of him [her father], though neat door, and 
indeed now one yard serves us both, for there is no entrance here now 
but through Carlton House yard. I am allowed to see but few of 
those I really like, though a large list has been given; but whom I 
could not like to receive I have never invited here. The same ladies 
continue ; there are not many of them agreeable to me, some far from 
it, but the evil one knows is better than what one does not... . My 
family are very kind to me, as far as they can be; but you know they 
can say and do nothing, but yet one likes to see and feel affection. . . . I 
am grown thin, sleep ill, and eat but little. Baily {the doctor] says my 
complaints are all nervous, and that bathing and sailing will brace me ; 
but I say oh no / no good can be done whilst the mind and soul are on 
ithe rack constantly, and the spirits forced and screwed up to a certain 
pitch. . . . I always think six months got over of the dreadful life I 
lead, six months gained ; but when the time comes for moving from 
place to place, I do it with reluctance, from never knowing my lot 
or what next may befall me. ‘ Espérance et constance” is my motto, 
and alone supports me in it all’ 


It is evident from these letters, as we have already said, that she 
entertained no idea of Prince Leopold intending to come forward 
as a suitor, or she would never have written in so hopeless a 
strain. She seems to have anticipated nothing better than another 
mariage de convenance, or the continuation of the life she was 
leading, separated from the friends to whom she only clung the 
more for the very reason that they were separated from her. 
Fortunately for her, her mother had gone abroad by this time so 
that element of discord was removed. On September 15th, she 
writes again from Weymouth, thanking her friend for never 
having attributed her strange silence to neglect, saying :— 


‘There is nothing in the world I dread so much as being forgot by 
my friends, or their thinking they are by me in return. Could you 
have thought that was your fate, I must deeply have regretted it. 
But, like other people and things, I should have imagined my crocodile 
luck pursued me, and that, as usual, I was misrepresented. ... It 
makes me sad to think of the time past or the time to come; I don’t 
know which is most painful, the past or the future. . . . You hope I 
am more comfortable, and well you may, for I am far from it at present 
in every way. My life is quite that of uncertainty from day to day, 
hour to hour, and total ignorance as to what my fate is to be, where 
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to go, and how things are to be arranged. One lady has resigned, but 
remains on to please me, because I think an evil one knows is better 
than what one does not know. A new one is to be appointed ; I don’t 
know who she may be. I am told one is actually fixed on, but I am 
not to be any wiser till I move from hence. I cannot wish to go from 
here while the whole of my family are in such an unfortunate divided 
state. |They had all quarrelled on the question of receiving the new 
Duchess of Cumberland.] Happily for me, being here I am out of it 
all, for which I devoutly thank God. I wish, being so, to keep as 
long neutral as possible. The Queen has been quite the saving of this 
country by her struggle for its morality ; I only fear she will sink under 
it, and indeed her hfe at this moment is beyond everything precious. 
The country must and do look up to her with admiration. As to 
myself, I assure you I cannot express all that I feel for her and towards 
her. All this you may easily believe affects my mind and spirits 
not a little, in addition to all the other sources of unhappiness I have.’ 


Here the series of letters terminated for a time. The life of 
restraint and seclusion that the Princess had now led for a year 
was to be continued some months longer; but early in 1816 
Prince Leopold returned to England to propose for the Princess 
Charlotte. Her father probably thought that by this time she 
had been sufficiently punished ; the desire of the country to see 
her married may also have weighed with him; and the whole 
matter seems to have gone smoothly and prosperously up to the 
wedding itself, on the 2nd of May, 1816. We have seen that 
Princess Charlotte had admired Leopold’s good looks when she 
first saw him in 1814; and, as soon as she knew more of him, his 
great qualities filled her with admiration, She had longed for 
the affection and sympathy denied her in her miserable girlhood ; 
now she found both in the fuliest measure, and her happiness 
was just as great as her former misery had been extreme. The 
troubles she had passed through had, however, not been without 
their uses to her ; we can trace in the letters themselves how her 
mind and character had ripened under them, and the change in 
her tone of speaking of her grandmother and her other relations 
shews that instead of hardening her, her griefs had only made 
her more sensible to kindness; even where she had much to 
find fault with, she was ever anxious to praise all she could, and 
to record the few kindnesses she received. ‘ 

Everybody knows that her marriage was perfectly happy, but 
it is only by recollecting her former misery that we can appreciate 
what her happiness was, In the place of constant petty coercion, 
indulgence ; instead of isolation, loneliness, and suspicion, sym- 
pathy and confidence in their fullest measure—and the society 
of all the old friends she loved, as well as of many fresh ones 
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whose talents or goodness could recommend them to her. And 
this happiness did not spoil her any more than adversity had 
hardened her; the few letters preserved after her marriage 
breathe the same spirit of unselfishness, humility, gratitude for 
kindness and generous thought for others, as the earlier ones, 
with a more refined and higher tone pervading all. Though 
their natures were very different, there could not be more perfect 
harmony than existed between her and Leopold. She was im- 
pulsive, quick-tempered, eager, and impetuous; he was quiet, 
cautious, reserved, and grave ; but those who lived with them— 
especially her old friends—could not help being touched and 
amused by the change wrought in her by the influence of this 
temperament so unlike her own, All her little roughnesses quieted 
down, her vehement expressions of likes and dislikes were re- 
strained by a reproving look or word. Leopold at that time spoke 
but little English ; they usually talked French together, and when 
her tongue and her high spirits were carrying her beyond the 
bounds of dignity or prudence, she would be checked by his 
‘Doucement, ma chére, doucement.’ She called him ‘Doucement ;’ 
but she took his advice, acted on it, and indeed thought of 
nothing but pleasing him, and shewing her gratitude for the 
happiness he had brought her. He on his part felt the bright 
influence of her sunny disposition, her liveliness and warmth of 
heart, on his own naturally melancholy and somewhat morbid 
nature. For such it seems to have been even then before mis- 
fortune had clouded it. Her brightness was just what he wanted ; 
and the peculiarities of each seem to have completed what was 
wanting to the other. Tennyson has said that the dearest bond 
of love is ‘not like to like, but like in difference, and their 
love realized this saying. Of their union it might truly be said 
that : 
‘ she set herself to man, 

As perfect music unto noble words ; 

And so these twain upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love.’ 

Unfortunately, we possess only a few short notes written 
during her married life, for her friend was near her, and their 
constant intercourse made letters unnecessary. Of the few she 
wrote there is one dated from Claremont, December 3, 1816, 
shortly after taking possession of this new home ; she says :— 


‘ We lead a very quiet and retired life here, but a very very happy 
one. 
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one. I think you will be delighted with the house and place; the 
latter is not, of course, in its greatest beauty at this time of year, 
although the verdure is still great and the trees keep their leaves 
wonderfully. The former is not furnished as it ought and is to be; 
but one cannot do all and everything at once, and in these times one 
must be careful—indeed, one cannot be toomuch so. . . . I know you 
have always loved me, and I know how much too, and that you were 
very anxious for this marriage, which, as it makes my whole happiness, I 
shall never forget, and always love you all the better for.’ 


A touch of her husband’s cautious character comes out in her 
reference to the necessity of prudence ‘ in these times.’ She had 
now obtained the realization of the hope she had expressed in 
the early days of her first engagement ‘to be permitted to lead a 
quiet and domestic life, with the power of Royal splendour 
attached to it,'to be called forth when useful or agreeable’— 
though in point of fact it never was. Just before her marriage 
she had talked of looking forward to living much in London 
and enjoying society; but very soon all thoughts of amusement 
beyond her own home faded from her mind. Her country 
home, her charities, her garden, and her beloved music, all 
shared with her husband, filled up her time and thoughts. 
Leopold shared her love for music; their rare visits to London 
were chiefly made for the sake of going to the opera to hear any 
very good music, or to the play to improve Leopold’s English. 
There are those who can still remember these visits to the theatre, 
in which Princess Charlotte provided herself with the book of 
the play, to go over it and explain it to Leopold as it went on. 
He learnt quickly enough under her bright; happy teaching and 
merry ways. Her gratitude for his kindness to her is touching 
in its humility : she writes to tell her friend how he has planned 
an excursion to London for her, to hear a particular opera, and 
his unselfish devotion in insisting on taking her, ‘ though himself 
so unwell he was not fit for it, but he will not have me dis- 
appointed,’ Whilst indulging her thus, his influence on her in 
more serious matters soon became apparent. Her relations with 
her father had become more cordial: we read of visits to 
Brighton ; of an intercourse which, if not affectionate, was at 
least friendly. Her father’s conduct to her, her relations with 
her own family, all seemed to have faded from her mind in her 
engrossing affection for her husband. In the sunshine of her own 
happiness she forgot all her old grudges and annoyances, but 
retained her old affectionate sympathy with those she loved. 
In the middle of her own joy she was full of thought and soli- 
citude for one of her former friends, who was at that time in 
sorrow for the loss of an only child, and two or three of her 
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letters are full of the plans she is making to bring that friend to 
Claremont, to devote herself to her, and comfort and soothe her. 
She still entered into all the sorrows of others—even those she 
most disliked. She had been greatly prejudiced against the 
Duchess of Cumberland, whose marriage had been the cause of 
so much heartburning in the Royal family, and whom, in con- 
sequence of the Queen’s refusal to receive her, she had herself 
never seen. We have seen that she applauded the Queen’s reso- 
lution, and therefore could have no very good opinion of the 
Duchess, but nevertheless when she heard of her having had a 
most dangerous confinement, and of having lost her child in 
January, 1817, she writes :— 


‘I really feel quite unhinged and unable to write after an express 
from the Duke of Cumberland announcing to me the melancholy ter- 
mination of all his wishes and the Duchess’s, and of all her sufferings. 
Her fate is really a most hard and unfortunate one. I never felt more 
or so much for any one I did not personally know as for her.’ .. . 


A day or two later she says; ‘ The poor Cumberlands are in 
the greatest distress and affliction,’ and she ‘hopes people will 
write their names down to inquire, for they feel so much any 
little attention, or what looks like kindness.’ They were then 
living under a cloud in England, 

In Baron Stockmar’s Memoirs there is an account of a visit 
of the Grand Duke (afterwards Emperor) Nicholas of Russia to 
Claremont. Princess Charlotte describes the same visit in the 
following letter :— 


‘We have had two parties and a third yesterday for the Grand 
Duke since I wrote to you. We are now once more alone and quiet, 
which I confess suits me much better, and I prefer it greatly ; but yet 
it is sometimes necessary to remember that one does not live entirely 
in this world for ourselves. We took the Grand Duke over Hampton 
Court to-day, and from there he returned to town. I think it is quite 
impossible not to like him—he is so natural, unaffected, and good- 
humoured.’ 


This passage is curious, compared with Stockmar’s impression of 
the Grand Duke’s manner as ‘ very affected.’ 

In another letter dated in January, 1817, she thanks her 
friend for her congratulations on her birthday, saying, ‘I have 
only cause to rejoice at it, as it has enabled me to make others 
happy, and then gives an account of the little festivities on the 
occasion. Each letter is full of allusions to her husband’s kind- 
ness, his anxiety for her pleasure, and her own admiration for 
him. His picture does not please her, ‘ but then I know I am 
difficult to please in anything of a likeness of him.’ He is 
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always thinking of her pleasure, and she is the happiest of the 
happy! So time goes on, and then come complaints of feeling 
unwell, and next allusions to her approaching confinement. 
She anticipated no evil, but she was not without her serious 
thoughts about it. In September she writes to urge her friend 
to come and see her ‘once again before a certain event. I am 
not in bad spirits about it, or frightened, yet I think it is a very 
anxious and awful moment to expect, and one that one cannot 
feel quite unconcerned about. Thank God! I am hitherto very 
well, and only hope to continue so.’ 

The last letter of all is dated October 24th (she died November 
6th) In it she says ‘she continues well ; the old gentleman (Sir 
Richard Croft) is perfectly satisfied with me, and makes himself 
very agreeable in every way to us,’ and she ends by promising 
that her friend shall have ‘ faithful details of all things when 
they happen.’ 

Ten ‘days afterwards the catestrophe occurred. There have 
been ample details of it published again lately. Humanly 
speaking, it might have been prevented. The pity and regret 
it inspires, even at this distance of time, are enhanced after 
seeing in this correspondence the evidences of the noble nature 
of her who was so suddenly cut off. With every disadvantage 
that a neglected childhood and a loveless youth could give 
her, with few good influences brought to bear on her in early 
youth, she yet remained, as we have seen, upright, sincere, 
warm-hearted, and truthful: surrounded by people whose 
morality was governed by expediency, she clung to what 
she believed to be right; not a frivolous idea or a selfish 
thought ever seems to have swayed her in either happiness 
or misery. Her character was strengthened by adversity and 
sweetened by happiness, and, seeing what she was, it is no 
wonder that her husband, on losing her, should have felt as if 
all were at an end for him, or that, amid all the success and 
honour of his later life, that one great affliction should have 
remained ever present to him, and that one memory been dearer 
than all else to the day of his own death. Thirty years later, he 
loved to recall with the old friends who had known ker, ‘ that warm 
and generous heart.’ His second marriage, with the angelic 
Princess Louise of Orleans, was entirely happy, but could not 
efface the remembrance of his first great happiness. In memory 
of his first wife, he called his daughter Charlotte. Towards all 
whom she had known he retained a warm affection through life, 
and every recollection of her was sacred. The outburst of feeling 
in the nation at her death must have been a balm to his sorrow. 
It did more: it showed how true the heart of the nation is; how 
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ready to appreciate good in its rulers. So very little was known 
of her at large, and yet the traces of her virtues had already 
made so deep a mark amongst the people. The promise which 
seemed utterly eclipsed by her death was revived and abundantly 
fulfilled by the present reign, and Leopold had the joy of seeing 
all his hopes for England realized and fulfilled by the niece who 
was to him as a daughter. Who can doubt that in his thoughts 
of later years this fulfilment, by those he loved as his own 
children, of all the good he had dreamed of doing himself with 
the beloved wife of his youth, must have been to him the truest 
balm of sorrow, a source of pride above all his other achieve- 
ments in politics and statesmanship ? 








Art. Il.—1. The Sportsman’s Dictionary, or the Gentleman's 

’ Companion for Town and Country. 4to. London, 1778. 

2. Daniel’s Rural Sports. 4 vols. 4to. London, 1809-1812. 

3. Reports on the Evidence taken before the Game-Law Committees 
of the House of Commons. 1845 and 1872. 

4, Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives Abroad on the Laws 
and Regulations relative to the Protection of Game, and to 

Parts I. and II. 1871. 

5. Laws in force in the Colonies as to Trespass and the Preservation 
of Game. 

6. An Act for the Protection of certain Wild Birds during the 
Breeding Season. Passed 10th August, 1872. 


2 question of the Preservation of Game is curiously inter- 

woven with matters of political economy, of criminal sta- 
tistics, of the growth of luxury and expenditure, of the pursuits 
and amusements of the people, of food supply and of natural 
history. 

Those who take the trouble to examine the evidence adduced 
in the year 1845, before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
of which Mr. Bright and Mr. Grantley Berkeley represented the 
antagonist forces, and who compare it with the evidence given to 
the Committee which has sat during a part of the past year, and 
which it is expected will be re-appointed and employed for at 
least another Sathidseetene Session, will be struck with the 
difference in the tendency and bearing of the questions and in the 
nature of the replies. 

The first of these two Committees was an exponent of the 

ssionate warfare between Corn and Cotton, between Country and 
Rosin a warfare which has happily ceased to rage, and the very 
feelings incited by which have died out from the breasts of most 

men, 
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men. Here and there, in remote country districts, we may meet 
with some old Jacobite of the Corn Laws who still denounces 
Free-trade as ruinous and its advocates as freebooters. And we 
have only to read Mr. Bright’s last speech, delivered although it 
was under the softening influence of recent ill-health, to feel that 
his abhorrence of the cruelty and injustice of Protection has not 
faded into anything like the spirit of calm historical retrospect. 
But in 1845 the battle was raging, the last onset was imminent, 
and in various indirect methods, of which the production of 
antagonist witnesses on a Game-Law Committee was one, the 
combatants indulged that spirit of mutual hostility which could 
not find vent enough for its fury in the main and direct conflict. 

Very different is the spirit of the present Committee. During 
the last few Sessions of Parliament, several schemes of Game-Law 
Reform have been produced, and have met with more or less 
attention. There are schemes for the disestablishment of hares 
and rabbits ; there is a scheme for the canonization of foxes, wood- 
pigeons, and rooks; there is a scheme which is to vest in the 
tenant-farmer a right more indisputable than his right to grumble 
at the weather and at the nature of things, whereby he is to be 
inalienably installed in possession of the sporting on his farm, 
and whereby any contract between himself and his landlord on the 
subject of the reservation of game is to be null and void, though 
the tenant who, by the assumption, abhors any devolution of the 
sporting by his landlord to a stranger, is to be at full liberty to 
let the sporting to a stranger himself. Most of these schemes 
have a separate evangelist, and these evangelists constitute a large 
element of the present Committee. Then we have the criminal 
part of the Game question taken cognizance of by a past Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, who is also known to entertain 
views to which we propose to recur, as to property in game, and 
by a present Under-Secretary, whose theories have, we believe, 
the advantage of not being distorted by any practical knowledge 
of the subject. Then there is a Highland chieftain to plead for 
deer, and the representatives of broad acres in the lowlands of 
Scotland and in several English counties. Last, but not least 
important or least active, are two representatives of the tenant- 
farmer interest from Scotland, and two from this side the 
Tweed. There is but one Irish Member on the Committee, and 
he is a lawyer. 

No one, we think, can look through the evidence given before 
this Committee, so far as it has yet gone, without being struck 
with the spirit of fairness which possesses—we will not say all 
its witnesses—but all, or almost all, its members. It is true that 
“me Scotch member of the Committee sometimes asks questions 
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which have in them a touch of acerbity, but the rich Aberdonian 

dialect, in which the questions are enveloped, to a certain extent 

deprives them of their bitterness, and when the witness happens 

to be Dee-side also, the Committee are mostly constrained to 

follow the old rule, and attach a vague idea of magnificence to 

words of the meaning of which they are wholly uncertain. 

It is evident the Committee are not bent, as the previous Com- 
mittee was too much inclined to be, on the proving of a foregone 
conclusion, They do not wish, on the one side, to forget the 
fair claims of the Occupier, while, on the other, they are not for 
curtailing unnecessarily what have, up to the present time, been 
almost uniformly deemed to be the rights of the Owner. They 
look, as all sensible men must do, on game preserving as a great 
fact, and on the enjoyment of sport as an enjoyment not peculiar 
to an aristocracy either of birth or of wealth, but shared by many 
thousands of the most useful classes of society, by the hard-worked 
lawyer, the anxious physician, the ingenious mechanician, the 
scheming and contriving engineer, the laborious and conscientious 
civil servant. 

But we must own that there does appear to us, so far as the 
evidence has yet gone, to be a tendency on the part of the wit- 
nesses to raise discussions upon questions far less practical, or at 
least far more abstract, than that of the Game Laws—questions 
which strike at the very roots of English social life, and which 
not only affect existing relations between landlord and tenant, 
but challenge the very possibility of their continuance, and 
arraign them of being at issue with the first principles of morality 
and justice. In fact, the Committee on the Game Laws has 
shewn a tendency to convert itself, or to be converted by the 
witnesses whom it ‘calls before it, into a Committee on land- 
tenure and on the rights of man. 

For example: a witness comes from Scotland to detail the 
mischief done by game upon his farm, about which, by the bye, 
there could not be much doubt. Soon, however, he digresses, 
or is tempted to digress, and gives his views on the nature 
of the contract which ought to exist between landlord and 
tenant. It appears, if matters were left in his hands, that he would 
put a stop to free competition for farms, and would provide a 
method of valuation for fixing all rents, even though there might 
be applicants willing to give a higher rent than the valuator had 

decided upon. A grasping landlord on the Committee naturally 
asks the question, Would the witness think it right that, instead 
of going to market and getting the best price for his corn, the corn 
should be valued and he be compelled to sell it at a reasonable price 
for the consumer,—and gets the reply that the cheaper the — 
cou 
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could get it the better, and that if that were the state of the law 
farmers would have to submit to it. Again: another witness, 
also from Scotland, mentions with disapproval what he alleged 
to be a common practice there,* that the existing tenant is 
debarred from offering to re-hire his farm at the expiration of the 
lease ; the object of course being to encourage offers from persons 
who would otherwise feel a delicacy as to dispossessing a neigh- 
bour or a friend. And, still further, we find it suggested, not 
by a witness, but by the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, in a 
deliberately framed document, that occupiers of land should have 
the inalienable right to kill hares and rabbits on their own occu- 
pations ; in other words, that no free contract should be possible 
between owner and occupier, but that the law should lay down as 
a principle that the existence of ground-game is not only an evil, 
but an evil of such magnitude, that for two persons to enter into 
a contract to permit or to encourage the preservation of such 
ground-game has in it something immoral, and is therefore to be 
held not binding in consequence of the immorality attaching to 
the consideration in respect of which the contract was entered 
into. 

This tendency in the Committee to wander into collateral 
questions—if, indeed, we be correct in our belief that such a 
tendency exists—seems rather to shew that those persons were 
right who asserted that we knew all about the Game Laws, and 
that it was perfectly useless to have any fresh Committee 
appointed upon so stale a subject. And when we come to con- 
sider the heads of inquiry which the Committee have adopted, 
the same thing suggests itself. They propose to take evidence 
on the state of the law. But Locke and Irvine on the Game 
Laws give them all they require to know, and so far as we can 
ascertain, the only new point which has been elicited from the 
witnesses is, that in Scotland a tenant has a claim for damage 
arising from any increase in the game during his lease, a pro- 
vision in the tenant’s favour which the law of England does 
not recognise. They propose to consider the working of Sir 
Baldwin Leighton’s Act (1862), and the working of other existing 
laws since 1862. This, however, is not much more than a matter 
of criminal] statistics, and the Home Office with the aid of chief 
constables and clerks of the peace could supply all that is 
needed, and in the form of Returns. They propose, further, to 
examine a practice which has sprung up in the memory of persons 
now living, that of letting shootings separate from farms, to 
inquire into its effect on the at: roe es roan and into the 








* This s:atement was contradicted. 
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value of such shootings. Here, too, nothing but vague and partial 
information can be gleaned. An injured or cross-grained tenant 
will of course be found to say how annoying and detrimental it 
is for a rich stock-broker to breed pheasants and encourage 
rabbits without any regard to the occupier’s interests. On the other 
hand, it would be quite as easy to shew instances of rich stock- 
brokers who hire shootings and make the whole business more 
agreeable to the tenants, the neighbours, and the labourers, than 
any impoverished owner could or would do. Probably every 
member of the Committee, with one or two exceptions, has had 
to do with the hiring of shootings, either as a lessor, a lessee, or 
a valuer, and could give a fairly accurate opinion as to rental 
as well without as with evidence, while to inquire into the general 
effect of the practice of letting shootings on the agricultural interest 
is not much more practical than the old question of the effect of 
Tenterden steeple on the Goodwin Sands. On this head, how- 
ever, we are bound to acknowledge the value and interest of Mr. 
Alexander Matheson’s evidence. There is no man who knows 
more about the growth of Highland prosperity, and few men, we 
suspect, who have had more to do with it, both as promoting 
it and profiting by it. : 

The law and practice as to the rating of game is perhaps nota 
subject of sufficient magnitude to deserve investigation by a 
Parliamentary Committee ; but it must be acknowledged that the 
evidence given on this branch of the Game Question has brought 
into very clear light an abuse which has existed up to the present 
time, and which certainly deserves the interference of the legis- 
lature for its immediate suppression.* 

The amount and value of game as an article of food, and the 
cost of its production, is also an interesting subject, but unfortu- 
nately the only evidence as yet taken is that of a fashionable poul- 
terer, whose testimony is of very little value as regards the 
wholesale, though he is no doubt very conversant with the retail, 
traffic in game. 

The last subject of inquiry proposed by the Committee is a 
comparison of the Scotch with the English aspect of the question. 
Here the inquiry diverges from the exact subject in hand toa 
variety of other subjects: the comparative value of moors and 
deer-forests when under black cattle, under sheep, and under 
deer ; the amount of labour employed in each case ; the amount 











* Shortly, the abuse is this: Landlords retaining the right of shooting pay no 
rate upon the value of that right. Game tenants, on | shooting, pay no rate on 
that hire. But farm tenants, if they hire the right of shooting with their farms, 
pay rates in respect of the whole rent, not of that part of it only which applies 
to the cultivable value of the land. 
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of food produced ; the duty of the landowner to employ his 
land so as to supply the greatest possible amount of food for the 
people ; the duty of one landlord to fence his marches so that his 
game may not injure his neighbour,—in fact, becoming an 
inquiry of political economy properly so called, not of natural 
history or criminal statistics, and moreover an inquiry so essen- 
tially trans-Forthian as to suggest a question moe iy if the 
Committee had to be appointed at all, it should not have been 
appointed exclusively to take into consideration the Scotch part 
of the subject. 

Be that as it may, the Committee has sat and will sit again, 
probably with small result ; but as the subject is one of general 
interest, let us endeavour to contribute something by way of 
information, and to make some suggestions, to be taken for what 
they are worth, towards the legislative settlement of the question 
of Game. 

Among the many and vast changes which have taken place in 
our social economy during the present century, perhaps there is 
none more remarkable than the change which has come over us 
in almost everything that relates to the subject of Game. 
Our law is changed ; our habits of sport are changed ; some of 
the objects of our pursuit as sportsmen have disappeared ; others 
have been introduced or re-introduced ; immense improvements 
have taken place in gunnery, so that twice in a generation a com- 
plete revolution has befallen what our ancestors used to term 
‘ fowling-pieces,’ and agricultural improvements have led us to 
change the pointer for the retriever, who in his turn has been to 
a certain extent superseded by drivers and flags. 

Many years ago, the writer of these lines asked an old yeoman, 
well known as a keen sportsman and unerring shot, how many 
years he had taken out a game certificate? ‘As long, Sir, as 
certificates have been issued,’ was the reply,—a reply which 
naturally leads to the inquiry, when they were first given, and 
what was the state of the Jaw before that time? 

Not to trouble our readers with overmuch Blackstone, who on 
this subject, as it seems to us, does not always write with his 
usual good sense,* we will content ourselves with quoting one 

passage, 





* Blackstone gives inter alia the following reasons for a Game Law: ‘1. For 
the encouragement of agriculture and improvement of lands by giving every man 
ap exclusive dominion over his own soil. 2. For preservation of the several 
species of these animals which would soon be extirpated by a general liberty. 
3. For prevention of idleness and dissipation in husbandmen, artificers, and others 
of lower rank, which would be the unavoidable consequence of_universal licence. 
4. For prevention of equa insurrections and resistance to the Government, by 
disarming the bulk of the people.’ On these reasons it may be observed as to the 





ist, that to give an owner an unlimited power of feeding his game on occupiers’ 
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passage, which gives, in a succinct form, the state of the law in his 
time, and shews by its slightly sarcastic vein what he thought of 
Game Laws as they existed up to the second half of the last 
century :— 


‘The statutes for preserving the game are many and various, and 
not a little obscure and intricate; it being remarked that in one 


‘statute only, 5 Anne, c. 14, there is false grammar in no fewer than 


six places, besides other mistakes: the occasion of which, or what 
denomination of persons were probably the penners of these statutes 
I shall not at present enquire. It is in general sufficient to observe, 
that the qualifications for killing game, as they are usually called, 
or more properly the exemptions from the penalties inflicted by 
the statute law, are:—1. The having a freehold estate of 1001. per 
annum; there being fifty times the property required to enable 
aman to kill a pariridge as to vote for a knight of the shire. 2. A 
leasehold for 99 years, of 1501. per annum, 3. Being the son and 
heir apparent of an esquire (a very loose and vague description), 
or person of superior degree. 4. Being the owner or keeper of a 
forest, park, chase, or warren. For unqualified persons transgressing 
these laws by killing game, keeping engines for that purpose, or even 
having game in their custody, or for persons (however qualified) 
that kill game, or have it in possession at unseasonable times .. . . 
there are various penalties .... and lastly .... no person how- 
ever qualified to kill may make merchandize of this valuable privi- 
lege, by selling, or exposing to sale any game, on pain of like 
forfeiture as if he had no qualification..—Commentaries, book iv. 
chap. xiii. 

We hardly know in which class of idols Lord Bacon would have 
placed the influence exerted on human opinion by extinct laws. 
That such an influence exists and strongly works cannot be 
denied. The common gossip of half the counties in England 
as to certain pieces of property looked upon here and there as 
wrongfully held; the expectation of a claimant who is to come 
from the ends of the earth and eject a tortious possessor,—turn on 
the notion so prevalent among the lower orders, that no device of 
law is good against the indefeasible claim of the heir, and shew 
that five centuries of Uses and Trusts have not been able to 
eradicate a popular tradition. 

So as toGame. While the above description of the Game 
Laws remained correct, there can be no manner of doubt that 
the right of shooting was a purely aristocratic privilege, 
dependent strictly on the possession of a certain quantity of real 





¢rops is not the way to encourage agriculture; as to the 2nd and 3rd, that they 
mutually destroy one another; and as to the 4th, that if it ever were in the con- 
templation of those who framed the law, it certainly is not now the object of a 
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property. And there is still a tendency in speakers and writers 
who ought to know better, to treat the right of killing game as 
if it were still a matter of privilege, as it was a century ago; 
the fact being that it is merely a matter of bargain and sale,—a 
thing purchasable or procurable by every man who can pay for a 
licence and buy an estate or hire a manor. 

But this transformation of privilege into marketable value has’ 
been of very slow accomplishment. The first step was taken by 
an Act passed nearly ninety years ago, which, without extending 
the terms of qualification, provided that all those who availed 
themselves of their qualification, and became sportsmen, should 
deliver an account in writing of their names and places of abode 
to the clerk of the peace of the county where they lived, and 
take out a certificate, for which they should pay annually a stamp 
duty of two guineas, 

The terms of qualification, however, remained nominally the 
same for nearly half a century longer, until, at the beginning of 
the reign of William IV., qualifications to kill game were 
abolished, and any person who took out a certificate was em- 
powered to kill game subject to the law of trespass. By the 
same Act (1 & 2 Wm. IV., c. 32) the sale of game was legalized, 
and a step thereby taken towards that which we regard as the 
only ultimate settlement of the question—the making all game 
the property of the occupier. 

A second step was taken in the same direction about ten years 
ago, by what is known as Sir Baldwin Leighton’s Act. By 
this Act, the constabulary have power to search persons sus- 
pected of poaching if met on fs high-road, and thus the 
guardians of property were for the first time employed as 
auxiliary gamekeepers. It is the opinion of some persons not 
ill-qualified to judge, that this Act, which raised a most powerful 
opposition at the time of its passing, has after all not added 
sensibly to police expenditure, while it has done much to put a 
stop to what is known as gang-poaching, and thereby very much 
diminished the probability of crimes of violence such as have 
their origin in the pursuit of game. 

But if our law is changed in most material particulars, and in 
its whole spirit as regards game, not less have our habits of sport 
changed also, Fifty years ago, to hire shooting as is now done 

_was almost unknown. Sir James Elphinstone, in his evidence 
before the Game-Law Committee, said, ‘ When I was a boy, there 
was no shooting let at all that I know of;’ and the irrepressible 
Dod tells us that the honourable Member was born in 1805, so 
that his boyhood must nearly coincide with the end of the Great 

War. This statement, we presume, refers only to Scotland, and 

primarily 
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primarily to moorland shooting where there is no residence on 
the ground. Of course, both in Scotland and England, when a 
country house is let, any rights of shooting attached to it would 
naturally be let with it, although it is probable that hardly any 
money value then attached to the privilege. Now, however, 
this is all changed. Sportsmen have become so numerous and 
the wealth of the country has increased so enormously, that ex- 
travagant money-rents are paid for the right of shooting. One 
shilling an acre is a common charge, but we have heard of 
instances in which more than twice that amount has been offered 
or demanded.* And this demand for shooting is not confined to 
what used to be the only favourite spots, but is spread all over 
the country. A return of game convictions in various counties 
shews that in the manufacturing as well as in the agricultural 
districts, game is largely preserved. In the ten manufacturing 
counties of Chester, Derby, Durham, Lancaster, Leicester, North- 
ampton, Notts, Stafford, Warwick and York, there were 4023 
game convictions in 1869, being one conviction for 2600 acres ; 
whereas, in the ten agricultural counties of Bucks, Dorset, Essex, 
Hants, Herts, Kent, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk and Sussex, there 
were 2774 such convictions, being one conviction for 3090 acres, 
an area nearly one-fifth larger. There is, no doubt, some truth 
in Mr, Grantley Berkeley’s theory, that poaching varies inversely 
with the prevalence of game preservation; and no one who 
knows a closely preserved district can be ignorant of the fact that 
game is there looked upon by the labourers more as part of the 
crop than it is in localities where game preservation is the excep- 
tion and not the rule. Still, the figures shew that there must be 
avast amount of game preservation everywhere, and we believe 
it increases year by year. 

Such being the state of things, and offences against the Game 
Laws being counted by the ten thousand yearly, and forming a 
large percentage of the crime of the country,f it is surely worth 
while to consider whether legislation can do anything to stop this, 
which, up to last year, we might justly call a growing evil. 
Game convictions last year were, it is true, rather fewer than 





* We believe that when the sporting rights over the estates of the too-well-known 
‘W. F. Windham were let by the Court of Chancery three years ago, 2s. 9d. an 
‘acre was offered, if not accepted,—a sum nearly equal to one-eighth of the farm- 
rent, 
t Summary convictions of males,1870 . . . . 335,574. 
Do. 1871 . .«. « eo 822,792. 
Summary convictions under Game Laws,1870. . 10,580. 
Do. 1871. -« 8,889, 
‘Or, in 1870, one in 32°6 of total convictions of males; and in 1871, one in 36-2. 
There were only 46 women convicted of offences against the Game Laws in these 
two years, 
in 
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in 1870, but they were four times as numerous as in 1839. And 
perhaps we may as well take this opportunity of inquiring how 
matters stand in our colonies and in foreign countries with regard 
to game. 

In the autumn of 1870, a circular despatch was addressed to 
the governors of colonies by the Colonial Secretary, requesting 
copies of any enactments in force in each colony with reference 
to trespass and to the preservation of game, and another circular 
to Secretaries of Legation by the Foreign Secretary with a similar 
yee as to foreign countries, In most cases very ample and 
exhaustive replies have been returned, which have been laid 
before Parliament. 

Of our North American colonies, Canada has not returned any 
answer. Prince Edward’s Island appears to have but one care 
in the question of game—the preservation of a creature called the 
‘ partridge or tree-grouse,’ and the only game enactment is one 
prescribing a fence-time for the killing thereof. 

Newfoundland has compressed her Game Code into an Act of 
17 clauses, which prescribes a fence-time both for killing and 
selling any ‘partridge, ptarmigan, grouse, snipe, blackbird, or 
other wild or migratory bird (except wild geese, wild rabbit, hare 
and deer),’ makes it illegal to take the eggs of any wild bird 
under a penalty of 25 dollars, and forbids entirely the hunting or 
taking of any hares, quails, or other game, for five years from the 
importation of the same.* This enactment shows that the Colonists. 
are becoming alive to the effects of reckless destruction of animal 
life, although for some reason or other an exception is made 
against hares of the Nova Scotia breed introduced into the 
central district of Newfoundland. One other clause deserves 
mention. It is to the effect that nothing in the Act is to be con- 
strued to extend to any poor settler who shall kill any game for 
his own immediate consumption or that of his family. If there 
is an Auberon Herbert in the Legislative Assembly of New- 
foundland, this clause must surely have been introduced by him 
after a fierce tirade against an aristocracy of wealth. 

An excuse reported to have been given by certain cherubs 
when by an excessively polite saint to whom they appeared ina 
vision they were requested to sit down, would probably be given 
by the inhabitants of the ‘still vext Bermoothees,’ in answer to 
an inquiry why they have no Game Law,—Nous n’avons pas de 





* There seems to be a tendency in legislatures to class rabbits among birds, pro- 
bably on Sir Boyle Roche’s principle, because he is almost, if not altogether, able: 
to be in two places at once. We believe that Sir Baldwin Leighton’s Act, in the 
form in which it was sent to the Lords, contained an elaborate provision for pro- 
tecting rabbits’ eggs. 
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quoi. So they have expended all their energies in an ‘ Act for 
the Extirpation of the Crow,’ in which it is recited, that ‘the 
bird called crow has become a nuisance, and is very destructive 
to young domestic poultry, and to the few native wild birds of 
these islands, which were esteemed the gardener’s friends, but are 
fast becoming extinct, through the depredations of the said birds 
called crow,’ and it provides that anybody who, during the year 
1871, produces a dead crow to any Justice of the Peace shall 
receive a certificate entitling him to two shillings reward, and 
sixpence each for crow’s eggs. ‘There is something rather droll 
in the picture which suggests itself of a Bermudian sportsman 
coming into the august presence of ‘any neighbouring Justice,’ 
laden with dead crows, and claiming a reward from the public 
treasury. No doubt, however, there was a good reason for the 
enactment, and also for the fine of not more than 20s. imposed 
upon any shooter of the red bird, blue bird, black bird, or cat 
bird, dove, chick of village, or quail, between January Ist and 
September Ist, 1871, the Act apparently expiring at the end of 
Jast year. 

The Game Law of British Columbia is confined to an 
Ordinance providing a fence-time, protecting eggs of game, and 
giving a power of search to the police. 

There seem to be no provisions as to game in any Act or 
Ordinance of our West Indies or African Colonies, with the 
exception of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal. At the Cape 
of Good Hope there are very curious provisions in an ‘ Act for 
the better Preservation of Wild Ostriches, 1870,’ which refers 
to a proclamation of a former Governor, making it illegal to 
kill elephants, sea-cows, hippopotamuses, or boute-bucks (what- 
ever they may be), without a special permission from the 
Governor. Elephants were afterwards excluded from the protec- 
tion of the law, but ‘ the beautiful and rare species of deer called 
Eland,’ was subsequently included. 

Natal protects partridge, pheasant, peacock, guinea-fowl, 
crane, ostrich, secretary-bird and turkey-buzzard (two valuable 
scavengers), buffalo, quagga, zebra, hare, and all antelopes. We 
presume, however, that there is no fence-time in the Cape 
Colony, in favour of a creature called ‘Episcopus Natalensis,’ 
nor in Natal for any Dean of Capetown. 

The Game Laws of Hong-Kong, Ceylon (where the only game 
protected is the elephant), and the Mauritius do not call for any 
special remark. Of the Australian Colonies, however, New 
South Wales has a most stringent Game Law, protecting both 
native and imported game ; and Queensland has passed an Act 
for the express purpose of protecting game imported into the 
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Colony, imposing fines of 5/. apiece for taking pheasants, par- 
tridges, grouse, hares and swans, and 15/. for deer and ante- 
lopes. Tasmania fines every illegal possessor of pheasants, par- 
tridges, grouse or hares with a fine of 201, and the eggs of 
the protected birds are themselves protected by a fine of 51. 
Native game also is protected, and a person who sets at large any 
weasel, ferret or domestic cat, is finable to the extent of 5/. South 
Australia follows suit in game preserving, but with lower penal- 
ties, and New Zealand has an Act called ‘The Protection of 
Animals Act,’ one of the provisions of which is a prohibition 
against introducing any fox, venomous reptile, vulture, or other 
bird of prey, under a penalty not exceeding 100/.! and a fine of 
20/. for selling a dead hen-pheasant. 

So much for our Colonies. Let us now examine the Foreign- 
office Reports. From Mr. Petre, Secretary of Legation at Berlin, 
we have a very full and interesting report of the past and present 
state of the Game Law in Prussia, applying with more or less 
accuracy to the rest of Germany. 

Previous to 1848, the right of killing game in Prussia, as in the 
rest of Germany, had been held independently of the ownership 
of the soil, exclusively by the Princes, the Nobility, the Clergy, 
and in some instances the municipalities. We may well under- 
stand how unpopular this privilege was, and accordingly ‘ the 
year of Revolution’ saw the whole system swept away ; in some 
German countries with a measure of recognition of the rights 
abolished, but in Prussia in the most high-handed and arbitrary 
manner, The Decree is worth transcribing, as a model of revo- 
lutionary simplicity and conciseness :— 


* Law of October 31, 1848. 


‘1. All right of killing game on another person’s land is abolished 
without compensation. All dues and services in return (Gegen- 
leistungen), to which the possessors of’ this right have been hitherto 
subject, are abolished. 

‘2. The right of killing game cannot for the future be separated 
as a right constituting real property (dingliches Recht) from the 
land itself. 

‘3. Every landowner has a right to kill game on his own land. 
He may exercise this right by pursuing and taking the game in any 
lawful manner. 

‘ Landowners whose properties adjoin, are free to unite their lands 
into a common game district, and either to let the shooting to the 
highest bidder, or to appoint a gamekeeper to shoot over it, or to 
allow the shooting to remain in abeyance altogether. But no land- 
owner can be forced to enter into an agreement of this nature. 

‘4. Landowners are restricted in their right of killing game only 
by the general and special Police Regulations on the subject, the 
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object of which is to secure the safety of the public and to protect 
the crops. 

‘ The right of following up game (Jagdfolge) is abolished.’ 

Then follow some special provisions as to fortresses, and an 
announcement that the new law was to take effect at once. It 
did so, but its continuance was short indeed. Mr. Petre 
proceeds :— 

‘The injurious consequences of such a sweeping measure, which 
allowed the peasant proprietor, or any number of persons authorized 
by him, to kill game without any restriction or safeguard of any kind, 
at all seasons of the year, in a country where land is so parcelled out 
and enclosures are so rare, soon made themselves apparent,’ 


and in less than two years it was found absolutely necessary to 
modify this revolutionary measure, which was done by passing 
a law called ‘ Jagd-Polizei-Ordnung,’ the most important pro- 
visions of which were those which limit the personal exercise of 
the right of killing game to owners of at least 200 acres, which 
insist on a game certificate for sportsmen, and which fix fence- 
times for the various species of game.* The provisions as to 
fence-time have been further modified -by another law passed in 
1870 by the North German Parliament, which further regulates 
fence-time, so as to make it identical in the whole North German 
Empire. 

Some of the regulations strike an English sportsman as 
curious ; for example: capercailzie cocks, blackcocks, and cock 
pheasants are only protected from Ist June till 31st August, 
whereas the ladies of those families may not be killed after 





* ‘As the law now stands in Prussia’ (so says Mr. Petre), ‘any person owning 
not less than 200 acres lying together, and who procures annually a game-certi- 
ficate at a cost of 3s. (in Hanover 6s., and in Hesse 9s.) has an un ight 
to kill game upon his own property, and the same right is extended to all inclosed 
lands of whatever extent they may be. Uninclosed properties of less than 200 
acres do not entitle their owners to kill game on their own lands; these revert for 
all sporting purposes to the commune in which they are situated, and form a com- 
mon shooting district. 

‘The communal authorities are bound either to appoint a game-keeper to shoot 
over the district, or to let the shooting, or to leave it in abeyance; in either of the 
two former cases the profits derived from it are divided between the owners of 
the lands which form the district. An exception to this rule is made when pro- 
perties of less than 200 acres are situated in the midst of, or are partially sur- 
rounded by, a forest of more than 2000 acres in the possession of a single owner. 
In such case the owner is bound to let the shooting to the proprietor of the sur- 
rounding forest.’ . 

Every landowner, however, who under these provisions has no personal right to 
kill game, has remedies against excessive preservation on the part of the Com- 
munal or other lessee. In Hanover rabbits are excluded from the list of game, 
and in most places the landowner, who is emeagy occupier, can kill them other- 
wise than by shooting, and without applying for permission to any authority 
whatsoever. 1 
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lst February. The poor fox has no friends in North Germany 
and may be shot at all the year round, while the badger has no 
enemies except in October and November. The elk figures in 
this last, and is almost as long protected as the badger, his close 
time lasting from 1st December to 14th August. It does not 
always happen that these lists are accurate. In our own Game 
Law, for example, the bustard finds a place, though he has long 
since disappeared from the heaths of Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
even from Salisbury Plain.* Mr. Petre, however, tells us what 
is interesting to know, that elks are still found in two forests in 
Prussia—one of them the state forest of Ibenhorst, They are said 
to amount in number to 226, a small refnnant of the herds which 
no doubt once wandered through the Hercynian forest, and they 
are most carefully preserved. 

The law as to game in Russia presents few peculiar features. 
Landowners have the right to shoot on their own lands, and on 
lands rented from the Crown, subject to a fence-time. There is, 
however, in Russia a spring shooting-season from lst March to 
13th May, 0.8., for male capercailzie, for blackcock, wood- 
cocks, and water birds generally. The subscribers to Hurlingham 
and the Gun Club may perhaps wish to avail themselves of this 
fact as a precedent for their own spring performances. In 
Russia, however, the produce of the spring ‘ chasse’ is not allowed 
to be sold. 

No fence-time is provided by the law of Sweden and Norway 
except for unenclosed land. Any person possessing land may 
sport thereon. We feel, however, in reading the regulations, 
that we have got into a country rather different from our own, as 
anybody who is patriotic enough to do so, may, by giving notice 
to the owners of land, pursue bears, wolves, lynxes and gluttons 
everywhere, while there is a special provision that any person 
who has ‘marked down’a bear in his den during winter is to 
have the sole right of killing him, and is not to be disturbed in 
this luxurious amusement even by the happy owner of the land 
which serves Bruin for winter quarters, 

From Norway it is a long step downwards to the Netherlands ; 
from the wildest to the most enclosed country in Europe. The 
law of the Netherlands as to game is, however, well worth 
examination, as that country resembles England in its economic 
arrangements more nearly than does any other country of the 





* The last instance of a bustard’s nest in England appears to have been in or 
about the year 1832, though scattered eggs were found in Norfolk up to 1838 ; and 
a bustard was shot in Devonshire in December, 1851. The bustard has also been 
found in Yorkshire at a still later date ; and some specimens may be seen in the 
Museum at York, 
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Continent. The practice of letting the land to one person 
and the sporting to another is said to be almost universal, while 
the game itself, if we may trust Mr. Locock, is actually regarded 
as the property of the landlord. 

In order to legalize sport, a licence is required, together with a 
written permission from the owner. Fence-days are appointed 
for each province, and the Committee of the Provincial States 
decides what game should be shot, and how much, and even 
descends to such minutiz as the number of hares to be shot in 
any one battue. Whether directions are given which hare is 
to be shot and which spared, as in the old French story, we are 
not informed.* On Sunday, at night, in time of snow or floods, 
shooting is prohibited, and there are very special rules as to 
decoys, while the catching of larks, thrushes, or finches, without 
permission of the owner of the land, is forbidden. The State 
gives rewards for the destruction of foxes, martens, and other 
noxious animals, and imposes fines and imprisonment as a 
punishment for infractions of the Game Law. Simple trespass 
is not punishable. 

There is a school of politicians in England bent, or said to 
be bent, on Americanizing our institutions. As these gentlemen 
not unfrequently hold strong opinions, and these opinions not 
favourable to game laws, we take the liberty of requesting them 
to read Mr. Fane’s Report on the Laws relating to Game and 
Trespass in the United States, and not to omit to study the 
game laws of the State of New York, given as a fair specimen 
of the general legislation throughout the country. As to those 
laws in general, Mr. Fane remarks :— 


‘In their titles, the laws always profess to be, not for the pro- 
tection of game for the profit and enjoyment of the proprietors of 
land, but for its preservation for its popular and general use. Not- 
withstanding, however, this evident intent of the different Acts that 
the legislation on this subject should be for the protection of public 
rather than of individual interests, there is not the slightest indication 
that the game on private lands is to be considered the property of 
the State, or of any other person than the landlord. On the con- 
trary, in most of the laws, proprietary rights in this matter are dis- 
tinctly recognised ; and, furthermore, in several important States the 
law of trespass having been found insufficient to secure these rights, 
special enactments have been passed protecting landowners against 
poachers. For instance, in the State of New York, “any person 
trespassing upon lands owned or occupied by another for the purpose 





* «Il y a trois litvres ici, Pierre, Julie et ee. Si vous trouvez Pierre, je 
vous prie de l'épargner, parce qu’il est mari de Julie. Si vous trouvez Julie, laissez- 
la passer, parce qu'elle est femme de Pierre, mais si vous voyez ce vieux coquin 
d’ Alphonse, tuez-le, tuez-le. t 
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of shooting, hunting, or fishing thereon, after public notice by such 
owner or occupant, .. . . is deemed guilty of trespass, and is liable 
to such owner or occupant in exemplary damages for each offence 
not exceeding 25 dollars (51. 4s. 2d.), and shall also be liable to the 
owner or occupant for the value of the game killed or taken.” In 
‘Connecticut, the penalty for poaching is 5 dollars; and in Rhode 
Island 5 dollars for the first, and 10 dollars for the second offence. 
In the State of New Jersey, a trespasser in pursuit of game, if a 
resident of the State, is liable to a penalty of 5 dollars; if a non- 
resident, to a penalty of 15 dollars. By the 4th section of the law 
of Virginia for the preservation of game, it is enacted, that if any 
person shall “shoot, hunt, or range,” on land not his own, he shall 
forfeit 3 dollars for the first offence, 6 dollars for the second, and 
9 for the third, which penalties are doubled should the offence be 
committed on Sunday, or during the night. In Pennsylvania, the 
‘Colonial Act of 1760 is still on the Statute Book, with subsequent 
amendments; and by this law, poaching is punished by a penalty of 
40s., or by thirty days imprisonment. Still, the main purpose of these 
laws is undoubtedly the preservation of the game for the use of the 
people, and to provide against its wanton destruction by the mis- 
chievous and ignorant, who might like it out of season, or destroy 
nests and eggs; and probably it has been found—especially in the 
old Eastern States, where the population is the largest, and the 
supply of wild, unprotected game the smallest—that the only effectual 
means of preventing the extinction of this important item of popular 
food is to give the proprietors of land a direct interest and efficient 
protection in preserving it.’ 

We proceed to give a summary of the Game Law of the 
State of New York, and we do so that our readers may see that 
it is not only in a country like England, bound hand and foot 
under the heel of a dominant Church and a feudal aristocracy, 
that stringent provisions exist for the preservation of game, but 
that in democratic New York protection is extended both to 
deer and grouse (the game of the country), and also to pigeons, 
ducks, and song-birds; both to salmon, the only fish specially 
protected in England, and also to trout and bass; and in some 
respects, to the eel, the herring, and even the minnow. ‘De 
minimis non curat Jex’ does not seem to apply to the Assembly 
and Senate of New York. 

Now for the Act:—In certain parts of the State no moose 
dleer to be killed for five years; in other parts, only from the 
15th August till the 3lst December, and not with dogs. No 
fawn to be killed ‘while in its spotted coat, no grey rabbit 
between the 1st January and November. . No wild pigeon to be 
shot at or disturbed while nesting, or within a quarter of a mile 
of nesting ground. No wood-duck, dusky duck, mallard, or 
teal-duck to be killed between the Ist February and the 15th 
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August, except in Long Island Sound, or in the Atlantic Ocean. 
Punt guns forbidden. No one to kill any eagle, fish-hawk, 
night-hawk, whip-poor-will, finch, sparrow, yellow-bird, wren, 
martin, swallow, tanager, oriole, bobolink, or other song-bird, at 
any time,—robins, brown-threshers, woodpeckers, blackbirds, 
meadow-larks and starlings being protected from August to- 
December inclusive. Five dollars penalty for each bird, and 
the same per nest for birds’-nesting,—O ye boys of England !|— 
Special exemption in favour of naturalists and persons killing 
on their own premises any robin, during the period when 
summer fruits or grapes are ripening, providing such robin is 
killed in the act of destroying such fruit or grapes. ‘The Act does 
not specify whether any emendation is to be made in the text 
of ‘ who killed Cock Robin?’ though it is clear that the sparrow, 
not being either an Owen or a Hooker, would incur the penalties 
of the section if he used his bow and arrow as nursery rhymes 
relate, 

Pinnated grouse are not to be killed, except by the land- 
owner, for ten years to come. Close time for woodcock, quail 
and grouse. Ruffed grouse and quail not to be killed for two 
years to come in certain localities, rior to be snared at any time. 
Close time in certain localities for wildfowl, down to coots. 
Prohibition against shooting them by night or from steam- 
punts, under a penalty of 50 dollars. Trespass in pursuit of 
game after notice published in the official papers of the county, 
finable to the extent of 25 dollars. Poisoning or drugging 
fish, or placing piscivorous fish in any waters stocked with 
trout et bass,—misdemeanour,—repayment of damage, and 
100 dollars fine. Dams in rivers to have sluice-ways, Trout 
only to be caught by angling. Close time for salmon, lake 
trout, bass and muscalonge. Strict provisions as to netting. 
Powers to arrest, and to search premises. Non-payment of 
penalties to involve imprisonment. 

There is one provision in this New York Game Law which 
deserves peculiar attention—that by which game on ‘advertised 
land is specially protected. We have often thought that, 
under restrictions, some plan of this kind might be adopted 
in England. At present our trespass-law is an absolute nullity ; 
and, although a stringent law all over the country would be 
entirely contrary to public opinion, and be worse than Mr. 
Ayrton’s Park Regulations, it is not impossible that some 
method of checking wilful and, so to say, malicious trespass 
might be devised. 

Throughout the Swiss Confederation game is recognised as. 
the property of the State, and as a natural result, except in one 
canton,, 
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canton, there is hardly any game at all, In that canton, 
(Aargau) the system of licences does not prevail. Nearly every- 
where else licences are granted which, if we understand them 
aright, give permission to sport generally on unenclosed ground, 
the sportsman having to keep at a distance from houses, and 
being liable for any damage he or his dogs may do. In Aargau 
the territory is divided into seventy-two districts for sporting 
purposes, and the right of shooting is let on lease to the highest 
bidders, not being more than six in each district. This ap- 
‘ proaches to the old English system of a qualification, and, even 
with the permissions which the lessees are allowed to give, 
greatly restricts the number of sportsmen, and in a corre- 
sponding degree increases the quantity of game. It is to be 
observed that in some cantons game, notably chamois, has 
become so scarce that prohibitions are issued against all 
sporting whatever. 

The report from Denmark seems to amount to this, that there 
is little or no game in our sense of the word, and that the 
occupier may do pretty much as he likes on his own ground. 

Spain, though it gave us the pointer, appears to have no 
game law, at least, none which is enforced. Portugal is nearly 
in the same condition. Persia and Turkey do not deserve 
notice. 

We stated in our account of the Game Law of Prussia, that 
it applied, with more or less accuracy, to the other countries of 
Germany. In Baden, the law, which is very similar to that 
of Prussia, is said to work very well, and to give general satis- 
faction, Mr, Baillie adds :— 


‘There is a large amount of game, especially roe-deer and hares, 
in a state of freedom all over the valley of the Rhine in the Grand 
Duchy, a considerable part of which has hitherto gone to supply the 
Paris market. Although this country is very fertile and highly 
cultivated, few complaints about the game are heard, as far as I am 
aware, with the view to prove that the interests of agriculture are in 
danger. I-can only attribute this to the general feeling of security 
arising from the fact that the authorities are at liberty to interfere, 
and do interfere whenever in any district the game is found to have 
increased in an excessive degree. As far as the individual farmers 
are concerned, the shooting-leases usually contain a stipulation as 
to the compensation to be granted in case of undue injury to the 
crops.’ 


Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Austria, Saxony and Hesse do not 
seem to call for any particular remark. Their’ game laws 


before 1848 were all, more or less, like the old Game Law of 
Prussia ; all have since been modified in a similar manner. 
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‘ In Italy there are no less than nine different sets of laws in force 
in various parts of the country. The Italian Civil Code, however, 
orders that property in game or fish (gli animali che formano 
oggetti di caccia o di pesca) is acquired by occupancy, and lays 
down the principle that it is not lawful to go upon another's 
ground for the purpose of taking game when forbidden by him 
to do so. Special provisions occur in the laws of Tuscany as to 
wood-pigeons, waterfowl, and woodcocks; also as to plovers, 
starlings, and ‘gambette,’ all which birds have a close time 
after the 14th April. Mr. Harries’s eye was evidently caught 
by the name ‘ Gambetta,’ and he gives his readers the benefit of 
his etymological researches, telling us that it is the name of a 
bird which is remarkable chiefly for its offensively quarrelsome 

propensities. He suggests the name of Dusky Sandpiper, but 
' it is evident, from a quotation he gives from a Dictionary of 
Tuscan Ornithology, which speaks of the ‘varieti di penne e 
colori’ which distinguishes the bird, that it is the Ruff which is 
spoken of; and thus, as the termination is feminine, we may 
consider that the great improviser of armies, with his sonorous 
name, would in English be plain Mr. Reeve. 

Perhaps the most which can be derived from a review of the 
state of the law in other countries as regards game is this, that 
in almost all those countries the expediency of giving certain 
wild creatures exceptional protection has been recognised and 
acted upon. It is, however, worth remark, that in the United 
States and in Belgium, countries which, on various grounds, may 
be considered not unlike our own, not only is the right to kill 
game recognised, but an actual property in the game is vested in 
the landlord or the occupier. We have before noticed a pro- 
vision contained in the law of the State of New York, by which 
trespass in pursuit of game after advertised notice is severely 
punishable. It is well to consider whether some such arrange- 
ment might not be adopted in England. At present there is 
no means of punishing trespass unless damage is done or game 
pursued. A man who is bent on annoyance may present himself 
on his neighbour’s lawn and before his neighbour’s drawing-room 
windows ten times a day, and ten times a day be gently extruded, 
but there is no more legality in kicking him out on his eleventh 
appearance than there was at his first. On the other hand, to 
exercise the stringency of a trespass law, so as to put it into the 
power of a cantankerous farmer to haul up nurserymaids and 
children for picking daisies, or of a spiteful owner to shut up 
some old haunt of tourists and ramblers, is by no means to be 
desired. But it is quite worth consideration, whether, under 
certain limitation, and with the sanction of some local authority, 
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power might not be given to punish wanton trespass, not all over 
the country, but over certain areas, and after full notice; pos- 
sibly with the payment by the occupier of some additional rate 
in consideration of the privilege of exclusion. It might not be 
impossible also to provide that in all protected areas the occu- 
pier should have an actual ownership in the game and other 
creatures thereupon, so as to give a larcenous character to acts of 
poaching therein committed, and to diminish if not entirely 
to abolish the distinction now drawn between poaching and other 
tty thefts. It has been argued, that to identify poaching with 
aes in the statute-book will not of necessity identify the two 
acts in the minds of those who are likely to commit them. Not 
of necessity; but we think there can be no doubt the tendency 
will be in that direction, and that as the distinction is done away 
with in punishment, so it will be by degrees obliterated in the 
minds of those who are punished, So long as poachers are told 
that game belongs to nobody, so long will it be hard to convince 
them that poaching is a crime. Their own common sense, how- 
ever, must tell them that at all events the game is not theirs; 
they neither rear it, feed it, nor preserve it; and if the law were 
to say that it was the occupier’s or the owner’s, we cannot help be- 
lieving that before long the poachers would be of the same opinion. 
Perhaps our readers will think we have consumed quite 
enough of their attention in discussing the Game Law itself, how 
it has been changed, how it might be changed ; and we pass on, 
therefore, to make some attempt at illustrating the assertions we 
have made as to the changes which have taken place in sport 
itself. It may not have fallen to the lot of many of our readers 
to meet with a gossiping and rambling old book, the name of 
which we have placed with those of others at the head of this 
Article, ‘ Daniel’s Rural Sports’ belongs to an extinct species 
of book—the quarto ; extinct, we say, on purely Darwinian prin- 
ciples. There is a sort of pre-established harmony between 
the weight of an octavo and the strength of the human arm, but 
who can sit over the fire and wield a quarto in one hand, or even in 
both? As ‘ Daniel’ lies before us with his gilded leaves and deep 
margins, he affords an excellent example of the ‘livre de luxe’ 
of our grandfathers, Published as he was by subscription, he 
had no inducement to study compression, and he accordingly 
wanders into all sorts of subjects alien or not from his own, and 
introduces an amount of padding not easily to be outdone.* But 








* Under the article Doc, Mr. Daniel tells a story of a dog which had been lost 
for nine weeks in a hole in the dark stairs of St. Paul’s Cathedral. This gives him 
an opportunity (of which he avails himself) of inserting a note giving the history 
of the building in which the dog was lost, its cost, time in construction, architect, 
builder, &. &c. 
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he also supplies an unbounded amount of information on his own 
proper subject, information which, as we recede from the time at 
which it was written, becomes year by year more curious. 

His first volume is dedicated to the natural history of certain 
quadrupeds—dog, fox, stag, hare, rabbit, marten, otter, and 
badger ; with dissertations on fox-hunting, Game Laws, coursing, 
hare-hunting and other subjects. We may notice that the 
marten is spoken of as a creature useful for the purpose of 
entering, as it is called, or teaching, young fox-hounds to hunt, 
and that the author observes that they are ‘not found in great 
numbers.’ Relating his own experience, he says, ‘ the most’ he 
he ever met with were in the large woods near Rayleigh in 
Essex, and that they are to pheasants the most destructive of the 
British beasts of prey. We believe that at the present time it 
would be almost impossible to find a marten south of Trent, 
and we doubt if in the Hadleigh woods, to which Mr. Daniel 
refers, a marten has been seen for the last thirty years.* This is 
a remarkable instance of the effects of game preserving, but the 
fact is, that no creature larger than a rat, and whose numbers 
are not annually recruited from beyond the sea, like some species 
of hawk and owl, can stand against the persistent trapping 
which goes on almost all over the country. There is a sort of 
prejudice in favour of the white owl, and he survives in con- 
siderable numbers, but the brown owl is comparatively rare. 
As to martens, they have long ceased to be foes to pheasants, 
for the simple reason that they have ceased, or almost ceased, to 
exist, and even their smaller cousins, the polecats, are well-nigh 
equally scarce. 

The author of ‘ British Sports’ devotes his second volume to 
Fish, with which we have at present nothing to do. The third 
volume is taken up with notices of winged game, and most 
elaborate descriptions of the improved gun of the period, a 
weapon which has long since been improved off the face of the 
earth. His account of winged game he begins, of course, with 
the bustard, a creature to which we have already referred, and 
which, from its rarity, never was an object of more than acci- 
dental pursuit. But when he talks of pheasants we soon come 
upon statements which shew how matters are changed since the 
days when he wrote :— 





* “Marten is about the bigness of a cat. ... This and the wild cat are a 
sort of vermin which are commonly hunted in England, and are as necessary to 
be hunted as any vermin can be, for it is doubtful whether the fox or badger does 
more harm than the wild cat, there being so many warrens everywhere through- 
out the kingdom of England which are very much infested with the wild cat.’ 
—Sportsman’s Dictionary, sub voce. The wild cat is as scarce as the marten, and 
rabbit-warrens are being abolished year by year. F 

* For 
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‘For pheasant shooting, spaniels are the proper sort of dogs, and 
in coverts are indispensable. It is to sportsmen this assertion is 
made, and not to those who deem no springers so good as two or 
three fellows with long staves, and who only wish to shoot where the 
game is so abundant that scarcely a bush can be struck but a bird 
is seen. .... Shooters equipped with only these steady human 
mongrels, can neither feel the ardour nor the expectation which 
gives spirit to the amusement, and which the mettled hunting of the 
spaniel so unceasingly enlivens.’ 


The amount of game killed is somewhat changed also :— 


‘In 1804, the Hon. Mr. Vanneck shot 76 brace of pheasants in 
three days. ; Mr. Coke, Sir John Shelley, and Mr, T. Sheridan, in 1803, 
killed in one day, at Houghton, 25 brace of pheasants, 13 brace of 
partridges, 144 brace of hares, 15 couple of woodcocks, and 16 couple 
of rabbits. . . . In 1796, upon Mr. Colquhoun’s manor at Wretham, 
in Norfolk, the Duke of Bedford, and six other gentlemen, killed 
80 cock pheasants, 40 hares, besides partridges, in one day.’ * 


These are, of course, given as instances of great ‘ bags;’ but 
we also learn where the fashion of battues came from by accounts 
which are given in the same volume of the shooting at Chantilly 
and other places abroad, Between 1748 and 1779 an average of 
about 30,000 head yearly seems to have been killed at Chantilly, 
or nearly a million in the thirty-two years, Of this total, nearly 
two-thirds were rabbits, and the remaining third composed almost 
entirely of pheasants, hares, and partridges. The number of 
quails, however, is remarkable, being nearly 20,000. The 
account ceases in 1779, the time being at hand when the shooters 
changed places with the game :— 


‘not where he eats, but where he’s eaten.’ 


Among the slayers of thousands comes one poor little performer 
who killed nine head, ‘all rabbits.” His name was the Duc 
d’Enghien! 

There is also an account of a Bohemian battue in 1788, which 
might figure for a great Norfolk shooting of the present day, 
except for the greater number of hares and partridges, and the 
total absence of rabbits. 1099 hares, 958 pheasants, 1201 par- 
tridges is the list of slain in two days by ten persons. ‘ N.B. The 
birds were all shot on the wing.’ But these numbers shrink to 





* An old Game Book of the Riddlesworth Manor lies before us, from which it 
a that on Friday, 27th January, 1810, Sir John Shelley, Sir George Womb- 
well, Lord Kinnaird, Sir Joseph Copley, Mr. Smith, and ‘self’ killed ninety-three 
pheasants and other game, in all 125 head. Self (the late Mr. Thornhill) remarks 
sententiously, ‘ have not heard so many was ever killed here before. We believe 
that since that time nearly ten times that number of pheasants has been killed at 
the same place in a single day. 
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nothing in comparison of ‘ Prince Lichtenstein and eleven other 
gentlemen’s performance.’ They killed in one day ‘ 39,000 pieces 
of game. * 

Our author gives an interesting account of the introduction of 
the red-legged partridge into this country, first by Charles II. at 
Windsor, and then by ‘ the late Earl of hford,’ and the Mar- 
quis of Hertford. He says, writing about 1810, ‘There is now 
plenty of the red birds on the latter nobleman’s estate near Orford 
in Suffolk. They did not breed so well at St. Osyth (in Essex), 
the soil was not so favourable, yet even here they increased, and 
now and then a covey was found some miles from his lordship’s 
domain ;’ and he goes on to speak of his own good luck in 
having found a covey of fourteen near Colchester, in 1777, 
although he never saw any more till 1799, and that in Suffolk. 
It appears likely that the Essex birds failed, while the Suffolk 
birds gradually spread, till, as is well known, they are in some 

arts of the county almost as numerous as the brown partridge. 
We believe that they have been stopped in their wanderings by 
theThames, at least so far as Kent is concerned. On the left bank 
they are plentiful enough, not so on the right. Perhaps some of 
our readers will bear us out in the assertion that the practice of 
‘driving’ has been very fatal to the old cock-birds of the French 
variety. Ten years ago the writer remembers to have seen far 
stronger and heavier birds than are now common. The fact is, 
that the caution and prudence of old age has been a snare both 
to grouse and ‘ red-legs.’ The old birds take an early opportunity 
of getting out of the way, as they suppose, and come over the 
shooters early in the flight, so encountering guns which are pretty 
sure to be full,—not so usually the case at the end of a drive. 

When Mr. Daniel gets on the subject of Scotch game, he 
speaks of the capercailzie, or cock-of-the-wood, as an extinct bird. 
So he was till some thirty-five or forty years ago, when he was 
re-introduced at Taymouth, We believe he is gradually re- 
establishing himself where he has congenial covert and some 
protection. During 





* See also, ‘ Diaries of Sir George Jackson,’ vol. i., p. 101. Hanover, Nov, 
10, 1802. *... We managed to get to Hanover, that afternoon. My brother 
went to the palace in the evening, for he intended to resume his journey next 
day. The Duke, however, invited him to dinner, which happened also not to be 
at the usual hour, two o'clock, but at six; for His Royal Highness was going out 
shooting that morning, and asked him to join the party. It was a very large one, 
and attended by a great many “ beaters,” as they are called, whose business it is 
to beat about the woods while the sportsmen stand at the entrance of the avenue 
and pop at the birds as fast as they can load. By this means an almost inconceiv- ° 
able number is in one day killed by each person, who kills, in fact, for the sake of 
killing. I confess that I cannot look on this as sport, or as anything more than 
wanton cruelty, which disgusts me whenever I think of it,’ 

+ The late Sir Fowell Buxton, being desirous to oblige the last Marquis of 
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During the last hours of the Session of 1872 a Bill obtained 
the Royal Assent which may be of some service in the protec- 
tion of wild birds, and may do some good in familiarizing the 
people with instances of legal interference as to such creatures, 
embodying to some small extent the notion of ownership, if not 
by private persons, at least by the State. Perhaps a little more 
time and study might have made the schedule of birds pro- 
tected, attached to this Act, more perfect than it is. At present 
it contains 73 names, several of which are duplicate names of 
one bird. The whauf is a name for either curlew or whimbrel ; 
all three names occur in this schedule. The dunlin in summer 
is called the purre in winter; both names are entered. The 
mallard is a male wild duck; the wild duck a female mallard. 
The sandpiper is also called the summer snipe; both names 
occur. The oxbird and stint are identical ; perhaps, however, 
stilt is the true reading of stint. The pewit is a kind of plover, 
and does not require separate mention. The stone curlew is 
called also both great plover and thicknee, here appearing as a 
different bird. There are seven kinds of titmouse (not including 
Tittlebat), of these two only are protected. It is also remarkable 
that, though the birds are expressly protected ‘ during the breed- 
ing season,’ their eggs are not even mentioned. Perhaps plovers’ 
eggs caused a difficulty. Still the Act can do nothing but good, 
and may be amended and extended. 

Among the birds which it protects are some which are in the 
nature of game: woodcock, snipe, landrail, and quail. The 
first certainly breeds in Scotland, and sometimes even in Eng- 
land; but it is not often that a woodcock is seen between the 
15th March and the lst August. The same is to a certain extent 
true of the snipe, and the progress of drainage makes his numbers 
smaller every year. We suppose that the corncrake or landrail 
has never been more than a chance visitor, except in Ireland. 
The quail affords another instance of regular diminishing num- 
bers. At the present time they are so uncommon in the eastern 





Breadalbane, sent a gamekeeper of his own over to Norway to collect young 
capercailzies. This gamekeeper, Lawrence Banville, who had previously served 
Mr. Lloyd, author of * Wild Sports of the North,’ and whom many of our readers 
must have known in Norfolk under the name of ‘ Larry,’ was very successful, 
and from that stock the capercailzie has again taken his place as the largest British 
bird of sport. It may not be out of place to say a word ‘in memoriam’ of one 
of the cleverest of Irishmen and most faithful of servants. He had great 
knowledge of the habits of birds, invariable good-humour, and a fund of anecdote 
and drollery rarely surpassed. His sayings and stories were always ready, never 
out of place, and hardly ever uttered twice. He sleeps in a Norfolk churchyard, 
not far from some of those to whom he had in life been most sincerely devoted. 
Perhaps there is no class of servants more tempted, more abused, and more trust- 
worthy than gamekeepers, 
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counties that to kill a quail is an event which to many sports- 
men of this generation has never occurred. A century ago this 
was not the case. The old sportsman, of whom a story as 
to game certificates is related above (p. 34), was accustomed 
to tell how when a boy he had been in the habit of helping a 
cunning Essex gamekeeper to catch quails. On one occasion, 
a stranger from a distance, surprised at the sport he had enjoyed 
among the Essex quails, wished to obtain a supply for his own 
preserves. The gamekeeper readily undertook the task, which 
he performed much to his employer's satisfaction. As, however, 
the method he adopted was the use of a call imitating the cry 
of the hen-quail,* he caught nothing but cocks, so that the year 
after a great disappointment ensued ; such of these bachelors or 
widowers as had not wandered, naturally were without families, 
and the race of quails in their new settlement shewed no signs 
of extension. At present all the gamekeepers in East Anglia 
might call quails from the 15th March to the 1st August, and, 
we venture to say, not catch a dozen. 

Our reference to the Act for the Protection of Wild Birds has 
drawn us away from ‘ Rural Sports.’ We might follow out our 
text by some notice of Daniel’s observation as to guns, in the 
construction of which the revolutions have been as great and 
almost as frequent as those of a neighbouring country. In 
Daniel’s time a percussion cap had never yet exploded; he 
relates with exultation that ‘ Mr. Joseph Manton has pro- 
duced a hammer which completely prevents guns from hanging 
fire. We have heard of a gun in our youth the trigger of which 
was so stiff that it was necessary to begin pulling directly the 
birds rose; but now-a-days a ‘hang-fire’ is almost unheard of. 
Hear, again, as to fowling-pieces :— 

‘The fowling-piece should not be fired more than twenty times 
without being washed. The flint, pan, and hammer, should be well 
wiped after each fire, and a feather introduced into the touch- 
hole. . . . Flints should never be worn close, or even attempted to 
be fired any great number of times.’ 


Conceive the feelings of a line of impatient shooters sweeping 
ever a turnip-field with double-barrelled breech-loaders, and 
forced to wait while the ghost of the Rev. W. B. Daniel, in a 
green coat with high collar and gaitered up to his middle, de- 
liberately wipes the ghost of a single gun,t introduces a feather 

into 


* The ‘Sportsman's Dictionary’ gives an elaborate description (and an en- 
staving) of both male and f-male quail-calls, but probably the latter is the more 
efficacious. ; 

+ The ‘Sportsman's yey 8. v. FOWLING PrecE, observes, ‘ That piece is 
always reckoned the best which has the longest barrel,’ and goes on to — 

that 
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into its touch-hole, and changes his flint. Mr. Daniel goes 
on :— 

‘In the reign of Charles I., no person shot flying. What is now 
termed poaching was the gentleman’s recreation; and so late as 
within sixty years, an individual who exercised the art of shooting. 
birds on the wing was considered as performing something extra- 
ordinary, . . . since that period the practice has been more common, 
and is at present almost universal.’ 


Our readers will remember the sportsman pointing his gun 
through a hedge at partridges in Rubens’s picture of his country- 
house, as illustrating the first of these statements. Shooting 
flying, of course, depended upon the skill of the locksmith. As 
soon as gun-locks went well, sportsmen would begin to improve 
in skill. Pope’s line, 

‘. . . . shoot folly as it flies,’ 


seems to shew that when he wrote the ‘Essay on Man,’ this 
development of the art of shooting was sufficiently matter of 
notice for him to use it in pointing the phrases of his verse. 
There is one more change to remark in the customs of sports, 
—a change which has arisen chiefly in consequence of improve- 
ments in agriculture. Thirty or even twenty years ago the use of 
the scythe was partially, of the reaping-machine wholly, unknown. 
‘ It is true that where clean farming prevailed, stubbles had ceased 
to be what they once were, a dwarf jungle ; but they still afforded 
capital covert for partridges, and gave pointers and setters at 
once a chance and a use. Now-a-days, however, we may search 
parish after parish in all the best arable counties before we find a 
good old-fashioned stubble, and if one by any accident exists, no 
sooner are the gleaners out than the wheat-haulmers are in, and 
autumn culture destroys all the hopes of the sportsman, Under 
these circumstances, and particularly where French partridges 
abound, it has been found necessary to substitute the retriever 
for the pointer, and to ‘ put the birds into the turnips,’ in place 
of seeking them in the stubbles. To this change yet another 
change has succeeded, applied both to partridges and to grouse. 
The system of ‘ driving’ has supplanted the system of ‘ walking 
up’ the game, with very satisfactory results in many ways. 
First, it makes the sportsman much less dependent on weather ; 
a result which also accompanies the use of the breech-loader. 
Next, it accomplishes with respect to grouse an object which 





that any gentleman who sports much ought to have two guns, ‘the barrel of one 
about two feet nine inches, which will serve very well for the beginning of the 
season, and for wood-shooting, the other about three feet three inches, for shooting 
after Michaelmas,’ Two feet four inches is now rather an extreme length for a 
gun-barrel. 
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could never be accomplished in any other way,—that of killing 
off the old birds, and especially the old cocks. Year by year, 
cock grouse enlarges the circle which he very properly regards 
as a sacred circle traced round the nest where his affections are 
centred. Year by year, therefore, there is his breeding and 
feeding-ground left for the younger birds. The older birds, 
being also the shyer and the more cunning, so long as the gun 
went to the game, were the less likely to be killed. Now, however, 
that the game comes, that is, is driven to the gun, the old bird 
stands a worse chance than the young one. We have heard 
that in some Yorkshire and Lancashire moors where, owing to 
the nature of the ground, grouse became unapproachable by dogs 
after the first two or three days’ shooting, the increase in the 
number killed by driving has been three, four, and even five- 
fold, with a better stock of birds left for breeding than in the 
old days. Of course the wonderful nose and instinct of the 
setter or pointer is no longer of use, but the skill required by 
the sportsman is proportionably greater, and the distance passed 
over in walking from position to position often not less than 
it was in beating a moor after the old fashion. 

We must now conclude. Without ‘doing more than make a 
few timid suggestions as to changes in the Law of Game, we 
have endeavoured to supply our readers with some information 
as to the state of the law on that subject in foreign countries and 
in our own Colonies, which may enable them to draw their own 
conclusions as to what is best to be done; whether to alter the 
law of trespass, or to alter the law of property in game, or to 
extend the provisions of the Wild Birds Protection Act to other 
creatures, or to combine any or all of these measures, with 
or without the abolition of the present law. We have also 
taken the opportunity of pointing out in how many particulars the 
sport of the present day differs from that of the last generation, 
and, although we have not ourselves drawn that inference, it may 
not be unfair to presume that where so many changes have taken 
place in customs, some might be expected to take place in law. 

The question appears to assume day by day a more com- 
mercial aspect. Game, once forbidden to be sold, is now sale- 
able. Manors, once valueless, are now of great and increasing 
value. The guardians of property, once forbidden to interfere 
in game matters, now act as auxiliary gamekeepers, with results, 
as it would appear, not productive of inconvenience or waste of 
public or local funds. Why can we not take two more steps,— 
provide for the efficient rating of land in respect of the value of 
the game or the game rent, and let game, and, for the matter 
of that, all the living creatures on the land become legally and 
actually the property of the occupier ? ART, 
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Art. III.—1. Geschichte der Hohenstaufen. Von Friedrich von 
Raumer. Neue Ausgabe. 6 Biinde. 1872. 

2. CEuvres de Frédéric le Grand, Roi de Prusse. Publiés par 
ordre du Roi régnant. 30 vols. 1846-57. 


HE two ablest sovereigns that ever bore sway in Germany 
have both by a strange chance—we must not call it sin- 
gular—borne the title of Frederick the Second. Of these, the one 
was Emperor of the Romans ; the other, King of Prussia. An 
interval of five centuries lies between them, marked by the 
greatest changes in language and in manners, in religion and 
in modes of thought. Yet still both the characters and times 
of these two monarchs afford some points of parallel which, as 
we venture to think, it may not be without interest to trace. 
Let us then endeavour to compare them in several transactions, 
and at divers periods of their lives. 
Let us first take their early years. 


Frederick, the future Emperor, was born on the day after 
Christmas, in the year 1194, and in the district of Ancona. At 
present— 


‘ Jesi is an interesting little town of some 5000 inhabitants, tracing 
its origin to an indefinite number of centuries before the foundation of 
Rome, and famed in the middle ages as the birthplace of Frederick 
the Second, the great Emperor of Germany, whose constant wars 
with the Roman Pontiffs, and encouragement of literature, render his 
memory very popular amongst Italian writers. A thriving trade in 
silk has preserved it from the squalid misery discernible in most of 


the inland towns of the March, and it can boast of some palaces in ° 


tolerable preservation, a casino, a very pretty theatre, and several 
churches.’ 


So writes of it Mrs. Gretton, the authoress of two very well 
informed and very entertaining volumes on Italy, which were 
published so far back as 1860, and which we are glad to have an 
opportunity of mentioning, as we do not think that at the time 
they attracted as much notice as their merit deserved. 

In the fourth year of his life Frederick lost his father; in the 
fifth, his mother. The infant prince was proclaimed King of 
Sicily, and crowned in great state at Palermo. There it was 
that he grew up to manhood. Taught in part by Saracen in- 
structors, he quickly mastered all the learning which could be 
acquired in that dark age. He was versed in poetry and 
music ; he could speak, it is said, not only Greek and Latin, 
not only Italian and German, but also French and Arabic. In 
the year 1209 he was married to Constance, daughter of Alfonso, 


King 
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King of Aragon; and at the beginning of 1212, Frederick, 
then only seventeen, was suddenly called upon to assume the 
most momentous responsibilities of public life. An opening 
appeared in Germany, which seemed to promise him the 
Crown, worn with so much of glory by his ancestors of the House 
of Hohenstaufen. 

Otho of Brunswick was at this time Emperor. He had dis- 
satisfied the clergy; he was excommunicated by the Pope. 
Several of the princes and prelates of Germany rose against him. 
An embassy of two brave Suabian knights was sent by them to 
Palermo, inviting the young heir of Hohenstaufen to become their 
chief and do battle in their cause. Well might the boy-king 
hesitate. It was a perilous adventure of most uncertain issue. 
His Sicilian counsellors almost with one voice declared that 
he would hazard his life to no purpose, and urged him to refuse. 
His young wife, with her new-born son in her arms, tenderly 
besought his stay. But the martial spirit of his race was 
roused within him. He resolved to shew himself the worthy 
grandson of the first Frederick, the renowned ‘ Barbarossa’—to 
grasp at the prize or to perish in the endeavour. 

On Palm Sunday, in the year 1212, the young King em- 
barked at Palermo with a scanty train. He first repaired to 
Rome, where he sought to confirm the doubtful adherence of the 
Pope. Thence again embarking, he landed at Genoa, and found 
a firm friend in its republic. But the hostility of the Duke of 
Savoy on the one side, and of the citizens of Milan on the 
other, threatened to bar his passage to the Alps. When at last 
he did set forth, he hoped by a night-march to elude the vigi- 
lance of his pursuers. Scarce, however, had he crossed the river 
Lambro than he beheld the men of the escort who had brought 
him from Pavia, and who had made halt on the right bank, 
assailed and overpowered by a superior force from Milan with- 
out his being able to afford them any aid. Some seventy were 
taken prisoners ; all the rest were put to the sword. 

Escaped from this imminent danger, and with but few 
attendants, the young King turned aside from the better known 
and better guarded passes of the Alps, and climbed the rugged 
chain—in those days deemed well-nigh impassable—which parts 
the Engadine from Italy. He passed those steep and solitary 
heights (as they then appeared to him), where now the bright- 
coloured houses of Campfer and St. Moritz, thronged every 
summer with English toyrists, look gaily on the snow-peak of 
Surlei and the lakes of Silva Plana. Thence descending, either 
by the Julier Pass or along the Albula stream, he came down to 
the valley of the Rhine at Chur. In Switzerland he found some 

powerful 
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powerful adherents. Above all, he was joined by the Abbot of 
St. Gall. But as they rode forward on their way to the city of 
Constance, they were met by evil tidings. At the first report 
of Frederick’s approach, Otho had hastily concluded the war in 
Thuringia, and was now advancing at the head of 200 knights 
with a corresponding retinue. Already had he sent his pur- 
veyors and cooks into Constance to make ready for his coming. 

Frederick had with him no more than sixty horsemen. Never- 
theless he utterly disdained the thought of a retreat. On the 
contrary, spurring forward at full speed, with the Abbot of St. 
Gall, they succeeded in reaching Constance ere the force of 
Otho came in sight. Then, by their expostulations with the 
Bishop—would so holy a man support an excommunicated 
Emperor ?—they wrought with such effect that, when, three hours 
later, Otho and his retinue appeared, he found the city-gates 
closed and barred against him. As Dean Milman says, ‘that 
rapid movement won Frederick the empire.’ So great an aim, 
however, was not at once attained. Months, nay years, were 
still to pass of arduous warfare and negotiation, before Otho 
was completely overpowered and Frederick crowned as the suc- 
cessor of Charlemagne, in Charlemagne’s own city of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Nor had Frederick perhaps prevailed in the conflict, had not 
Philip Augustus of France made common cause with him, and 
gained, in 1214, the decisive battle of Bouvines. Then the 
remaining adherents of Otho could only sue for peace. His 
father-in-law and chief support, the Duke of Brabant, went 
even farther, and addressed to the King of France a letter of 
congratulation and good wishes. He received in answer two 
covers sealed. In the first was a blank paper; in the second 
the following words: ‘As yon paper is devoid of writing, so is 
thy heart devoid of fidelity and honour.’ * 


The Schloss at Berlin was the birthplace of Frederick of 
Prussia, January 24, 1712. His father, Frederick William, 
was both the closest of economists and the strictest of discipli- 
narians. He would have accounts laid before him with entries 
even for the most tiny items—as eight Pfennige for a lemon, or 
one Groschen for milk. He loved to pace the streets of Pots- 
dam cane in hand, and seemed to think that no one ought to 
walk about them but himself. If he met a French clergyman 
from the Protestant exiles in Prussia, he was wont to ask him 





* Raumer, vol. iii. p. 27. We quote from the fourth edition just published, by 
the preface to which we learn that the accomplished author has now entered his 
ninety-second year. 
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sarcastically : Avez-vous lu Moliére?—meaning to imply that 
he was no better than a stage-player. Once, however, he found 
his match in Beausobre, a son of the well-known theologian, 
who, in reply to the usual Avez-vous lu Molidre? question, 
answered boldly, Oui, Sire, et surtout [ Avare! If the King 
met the wife or daughter of a tradesman taking an afternoon 
stroll, he would call her an idle hussy, and bid her go and mind 
her business at home. All such admonitions were apt to be- 
enforced by two or three raps of his favourite instrument, seldom 
absent from his hand. 

All these qualities of Frederick William were called into full 
play by the education of his son and heir. The establishment 
of the young prince was cut down to the narrowest limits ; the 
cane was diligently plied ; and the pursuit of the Fine Arts as 
well as the study of the classic authors were denounced with 
all the zeal of ignorance. A copy of the Royal instructions is. 
still extant.* In one passage it says: ‘As to the Latin lan- 
guage, my son is not to learn it, and I will not even allow any 
one to speak to me further on the subject.’ In this, however, his. 
Majesty did, perhaps, some injustice to his own acquirements, 
since in answer to petitions for aid, he would occasionally with 
his own hand write upon the margin, Non habeo Pekunia. 
Elsewhere in his instructions the King has added these words 
in French: ‘/ Histoire des Grecs et des Romains doit étre abolie ; 
elles ne sont bonnes @ rien.’ 

It is greatly to the honour of Frederick that by his great 
genius and force of will he surmounted these impediments, and 
made himself, it may truly be said, a self-taught man. Both 
in music and in literature he was able to hold his own. He 
had acquired very great skill in flute-playing, but had to prac- 
tise that art with as much of caution as commonly attends the 
commission of a crime. When the King went out hunting 
attended by his princes, Frederick would now and then turn 
aside to some secluded corner of the forest, and there with a 
few friends extemporise a concert. Thus also he read with keen 
delight the poets and philosophers of France, as also, though 
but in French translations, the great works that have come down 
to us from ancient times. Of these last, Cicero and Horace, Lucre- 
tius and Lucian, besides the ‘ Lives of Plutarch,’ are named as 
his especial favourites. Sometimes these forbidden treasures were 
surprised and seized by the King, then great displeasure ensued ; 
and they were sent in hot haste to the booksellers ; to be disposed 
of for the benefit of the Royal strong-box—the Schatulle. 


* It has been published by Vehse, ‘ Geschichte des Preussischen Hofs,’ vol. iii. 
pp. 109-118, 
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As time passed on, however, Frederick became less and less 
able to endure the paternal tyranny. He had now grown tobe 
eighteen years of age. At such an age to be caned even in 
private was hard to bear; to be caned before strangers was in- 
tolerable. Frederick wrote to the Queen, his mother, declaring 
that he would no longer submit to such ill-treatment. Of the 
King, his father, he asked permission to travel. He was sternly 
refused. Frederick William had, indeed, at this period, con- 
ceived a strong aversion to his eldest son, greatly preferring 
his second, Prince Augustus, whom it is thought that he desired 
by some expedient to place in next succession to the throne. 

In this well-nigh desperate position, Frederick formed a reso- 
lution nearly as desperate—to effect his escape from the Prussian 
dominions, and take refuge with the Royal Family of England. 
His secret confidants and partners in the scheme were two young 
Lieutenants, Katte and Keith by name; and a favourable oppor 
tunity was likely to present itself by the journey of the King, 
attended by his eldest son, to some princes and towns of 
Southern Germany. The details of that journey may be read 
at length in the sparkling pages of Mr. Carlyle. On their way 
homeward from Augsburg to Ludwigsburg, they passed close 
under the hill of Hohenstaufen, a conspicuous object from the 
present railroad, and rising cone-shaped from the fruitful plain. 
There, on the levelled summit, where now scarce a stone remains, 
once stood the proud Stammschiloss, the hereditary fortalice of 
the Emperors of the House of Suabia. There had dwelt in his 
power and glory the first Frederick, the warlike Barbarossa. 
At another period the Prince of Prussia, then only eighteen, 
might have looked with some interest at this historic hill. But 
then it is far more probable that, as Mr. Carlyle puts it, he 
‘knows nothing about Staufen, cares nothing. We cannot fancy 
Frederick remembered Barbarossa at all.’?* How should he, 
while his own fortunes were trembling in the scales? 

It is very strange, we may observe in passing, that a writer so 
thoroughly well acquainted with Germany as is Mr. Carlyle 
should have misplaced this historic hill of Hohenstaufen by 
some fifty or sixty miles. He makes the Royal travellers see 
it, not as in fact they would, on their way from Augsburg to 
Ludwigsburg, and close to the little town of Géppingen, but far 
onward on proceeding from Ludwigsburg to Sinzheim. 

Reverting to the Royal travellers, we have now to relate that 
the next day’s journey brought them to the small village of 
Steinfurth. They found no accommodation beyond two barns, 








* “History of Frederick the Great,’ vol. ii. p. 244. 
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the King and his suite sleeping in the one, and Frederick, with 
some officers, in the other. To the young prince the place 
seemed favourable for his plan of escape, since but three hours’ 
riding would bring him to the ferry of the Rhine. He rose 
softly at two in the morning—it was now the 4th of August, 
1730—dressed himself in plain clothes, took his money, and 
walked down into the village, where he had ordered Keith, the 
Lieutenant’s brother, to meet him with his horses. But one of 
his officers, Colonel Rochow, who had been ordered to keep a 
strict watch over him, shewed a true military vigilance. He 
sprang up from his bed of hay almost as soon as Frederick left 
it. Overtaking the young prince in the village, he wished his 
Royal Highness ‘Good morning,’ in a cheerful tone, as though 
nothing unusual was occurring, and, when Keith came up with 
the horses, quietly bade him take them back again, since the 
Royal party would not start till daybreak. Thus was Frederick 
foiled in his design. He afterwards told his sister that in the 
anguish of his disappointment he should, he believed, were there 
then but his sword at his side, have attempted, at all hazards, to 
fight his way through.* 

The King was made acquainted with the grave suspicions 
entertained of the Prince’s design, but as there was no positive 
proof, he dissembled his resentment for the time. Within a few 
days, however, confirmation came. There was intercepted and 
brought to his Majesty a letter from Frederick to Lieutenant 
Katte, by which the whole secret was revealed. Then, indeed, 
the King’s fury blazed forth. He summoned the Prince to his 
presence, and with his own hands inflicted chastisement upon 
him, striking him in the face with the handle of his cane until 
the blood gushed forth. ‘Never yet did a Brandenburg face 
bear this!’ cried Frederick in utter despair. But his complaint, 
however just, availed him little. He was now embarked in a 
separate yacht and brought down the Rhine as a state-prisoner 
to Wesel. From thence—still in the closest custody—he was 
transferred to the citadel of Ciistrin. 

Of the two Lieutenants—his accomplices, as the King would 
have termed them—Katte, who had lingered at Berlin, was, like 
himself, arrested and cast into prison. Keith, having gone on 
to Wesel, had time to escape to the Hague, where he took 
shelter in the house of the Earl of Chesterfield, then ambassador 
from England. His pursuer, Colonel Dumoulin, arrived only 
a few hours after him. The English Secretary, in Lord Chester- 





* “Mémoires de la Margrave de Baireuth,’ vol. i. p. 260, 
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62 The Two Fredericks. 
field’s absence, conveyed him in his own coach to Scheveningen, 
thus enabling him to embark and reach London in security. 

The rage of the King was extended to his consort the Queen, 
and to his eldest daughter, the Princess Wilhelmine, whom he 
suspected, and not without some reason, of being in the Prince's 
confidence. To the Queen he caused the utmost agony by 
announcing to her; in the first instance, that her miserable son 
had perished in his guilty enterprise. On the Princess he 
bestowed a buffet of no common force just under her left breast. 
‘There. remained, says Voltaire, a life-long scar at the place, 
‘which,’ adds the French satirist, ‘her Royal Highness did me 
the honour to shew me !’ 

This amiable husband and father would view the conduct of 
his son Fritz in only one single aspect. Fritz held the rank of 
Colonel in his service, and Fritz had attempted to cross the 
frontier without leave ; therefore Fritz had been guilty of mili- 
tary desertion, and was liable to the penalty of that crime— 
death. The same judgment would hold good of Lieutenant 
Katte, and separate Courts-Martial were appointed to try the two 
offenders. It would matter little to the King if even these 
Courts-Martial should take a more lenient view, since on several 
former occasions he had thought himself entitled in the exercise 
of his plenary power to overrule the sentence of such tribunals 
whenever he had deemed the sentence not sufficiently severe. 
Indeed, at this period, the German princes were nearly as abso- 
lute as Turkish pashas, and in many cases used their power 
as badly. 

Meanwhile the Prince was treated with the utmost rigour 
at Ciistrin. On the 31st August he was expelled from the 
Prussian army—that army of which, in after years, he was to be 
the glory and pride. A coarse prison dress was assigned him; 
as coarse fare without knife or fork ; no books beyond the Bible 
and Prayer-book ; no free use of pen and ink. And there was 
worse behind. When sentence of death had at the King’s per- 
sonal desire been passed on Katte; when, in spite of every 
intercession, that doom was about to be fulfilled, then on the 
6th November, by the King’s orders, Frederick was held fast 
at the prison window to see his unhappy friend pass by. ‘ For- 
give me, my dear Katte, forgive me!’ cried Frederick in his 
anguish. ‘Death is sweet for a Prince so amiable,’ said poor 
Katte in reply. A few more minutes, and the headsman’s sword 
was wielded, and Katte fell to the ground a corpse. The poor 
prince had fainted away. 

We shall not carry this narrative further, else we might have 
shewn 
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ren, | shewn in some detail the mingled moderation and firmness with 
which Frederick parried the pressing interrogatories that were 
en, | more than once addressed to him, the courage with which he 
he | confronted his sentence of death as pronounced by the Court- 
ce’s | Martial, the politic arts which (not without some foreign aid) 
by | enabled him gradually to assuage the Royal resentment, and 
son | even in time to regain the Royal favour. But our object in the 
he § parallel which we have attempted to draw has been rather to 
ast, | point out that at the same age of eighteen the Prussian prince 
ce, | was still more grievously tried in mind and body than the 
me | Suabian. He had to undergo still greater perplexities and 
perils; he had to make still larger calls on those high qualities 
of | which both of them subsequently displayed upon the throne. 
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the Let us next consider their furthest point in their respective 
li. | journeys. With Frederick of Suabia that furthest point was 
—_. | Jerusalem; with Frederick of Prussia, Strasburg. 

nt On a Saturday of March, in the year 1229, the Emperor 
vO Frederick, with his train of followers, appeared in sight of Jeru- 
ise | salem. He had recently acquired the city by treaty from the 
ral Sultan of Egypt, the Christians henceforth to hold it, and the 
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ils was a gain of the greatest importance to the Christian cause as ‘ 
e, it was then considered, and above all to the security and comfort 


o- § of all future Christian pilgrims. But by a strange anomaly, 
er arising from the exorbitant Papal pretensions, Frederick had 
the Pope for his enemy, and was at this very time under sentence 
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ar of excommunication. It was forbidden to admit him to any of j 
1e the offices of the Church, or even to celebrate the Mass in any ad 
Ne town where he resided. Thus on his entering Jerusalem, while 4% 
5 the laymen for the most part were eager to hail him as a de- i 
le liverer, the ecclesiastics were no less prepared to shun him as an i 
8 outcast. fl} 
ro From the gates of the city Frederick, without alighting, 


rode on at once to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Not 
a single priest appeared to greet him, not one Te Deum was 
sung. Next day the Emperor, attended by his barons, revisited 
the church in imperial state. Then again all was solitude and 
silence so far as the clerical order was concerned. No prelate 
from the East came forward to crown him King of Jerusalem. 
Frederick himself walked up to the high altar, took up from 
thence the crown—a crown of thorns in semblance, as Godfrey 
de Bouillon in humble piety had first designed it—and with his 
, own hands placed it on his head. 

, The ceremony over, and an address to the people having been 
delivered 
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delivered in his name, the Emperor returned through the streets, 
still wearing his newly acquired crown. Ever since, down to our 
own days, the title of King of Jerusalem has been an honorary 
appendage of his successors in the realms of Naples and Sicily. 

On the same day the Emperor went to visit the Mosque of 
Omar, believed then, as it is believed now, to stand on the site 
of the Jewish temple. There is great interest in comparing on 
this occasion the accounts of the Christian writers with those of 
the Mahometan, as M. Reinaud has deduced them for this 
period. Yet sometimes the latter are stopped short by singular 
scruples. Thus one of them, Soyonti by name, thinks gold 
embroidery and silken vestments inconsistent with true religion. 
He goes even farther, he thinks the very mention of them pro- 
fane, and declines to notice any attire which is thus adorned. 
‘I will not put down such dresses in my book,’ he says, ‘ lest God 
should call me to account for them in the Day of Judgment!’ 

Such scruples were not felt by the Imaum at the Mosque of 
Omar. Richly as Frederick might be attired, this Imaum does 
not shrink from describing him. His description, however, is 
more minute than flattering. ‘The Malek,’ he says, for so he 
calls the Emperor, ‘was red-haired and partly bald and with 
weak sight. As a slave he would not have sold for more than 
two hundred drachms.’* We may smile at this truly Oriental 
mode of estimating merit. It may, however, remind us of the 
saying which, in a far different state of society, Beaumarchais 
has put into the mouth of his Figaro. ‘If so many good quali- 
ties are required in a servant, does your Excellency know many 
masters who would be equal to the place ?’ 

The Imaum goes on, and declares, as he flatters himself, that 
Frederick was in truth estranged from the Christian faith and 
inclined to the Mahometan. But the proofs which he gives are 
strangely inconclusive. He says that, as the Emperor observed 
an inscription in letters of gold which ran round the cornice of 
the Chapel de la Sagra, he desired that it should be interpreted 
to him. It proved to be ‘Saladin in a certain year purified the 
Holy City from the presence of those who worship many Gods.’ 
This was the common taunt of the Mussulmans against the 
believers in the Trinity. Frederick made no remark. Are we 
then to say with the Imaum that a ledning to a foreign faith is 
to be inferred from merely asking the sense of an inscription in 
a foreign tongue? If so, how many lady visitors at Athens, or 
at maaan, might be convicted of devotion to the ancient pagan 
deities ! 





* Extracts from the Arabic Chronicles by Reinaud in the ‘Bibliothéque des 
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It is further related by the Imaum that Frederick asked why 
the windows of this chapel were so closely barred. He was 
told that it was to prevent the defilement of the birds. ‘ You 
may keep out the birds,’ said Frederick, ‘ but in their place God 
has sent you the swine.’ It can scarcely be supposed, however, 
that a general reflection against any form of faith could be in- 
tended by this phrase; least of all could it be levelled at the 
Christians, since not they, but the Mahometans, were in posses- 
sion of the mosque. It would seem that the Emperor’s words 
were intended to reprove, in covert terms, those ecclesiastics of 
any creed who bring only grovelling minds to their holy func- 
tions, and from whom no sect can be wholly free. 

There was another point in the demeanour of Frederick at 
this time which, beyond doubt, gave great offence to all his 
Christian followers. As he stood in the Mosque of Omar, there 
was proclaimed the hour of noon, when it behoves all men of 
the creed of Mahomet to pray. At this signal, therefore, the 
Mussulmans in the train of Frederick fell on their knees in 
adoration. Among them was Frederick’s aged tutor, a Mussul- 
man of Sicily. He had instructed the future Emperor in the 
principles of logic, principles first framed by Aristotle, and 
now taught from Arabic writers in lands where Aristotle was 
forgotten. 

At this sight, as the Imaum assures us, Frederick shewed no 
displeasure, and uttered no reproof. Few men at the present 
day but would commend his respect for the rights of conscience. 
But in his times, any toleration of another creed was fiercely 
denounced by the Christian priesthood, no less than by the 
Mussulman, as most impious and profane. 

The lofty pride of Frederick must have been bitterly chafed 
by his anomalous position—to find himself excommunicated by 
the Church in the very city that he had gained over for the 
Christians. He remained but two days in Jerusalem ; thence 


going back to the coast, he shortly afterwards re-embarked for 
Italy. 


We come now to Frederick of Prussia. Considering his 
warm attachment to the French literature and language, which 
he greatly preferred to his own, it is singular that even at the 
periods when allied to France he should never have paid a visit 
to Paris. It may also be observed that his warlike deeds were 
performed within a narrower space than has been usual with 
great commanders. We do not think that any of his battles 
was fought at more than 250 miles’ distance from Berlin. 

In August, 1740, however, only a few weeks after his acces- 
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sion, Frederick undertook a short excursion to Alsace. He 
travelled with a small retinue, and a strict incognito, under the 
name of Comte Dufour, One of his objects on his way back 
was to visit his outlying dominion of Cleves; another to see 
Voltaire, with whom he had for some years been in correspond- 
ence, but whom he had never yet met. 

Of this journey Frederick himself wrote a humorous account, 
part in prose and part in verse, on the model of the celebrated 
piece by. La Chapelle and Bachaumont. The whole of it has 
been published, but it is best known from the extracts given by 
Voltaire in that most malignant piece of biography first printed 
as ‘ Vie privée du Roi de Prusse, and since as ‘ Mémoires’ in 
the first volume of Voltaire’s collected works. The verses are, 
no doubt, extremely poor, and interesting only from the sub- 
sequent, renown of the writer. Thus at the outset we find 
Frederick complain of the scanty fare at a village inn, and still 
more of the exorbitant charges. 

‘ Car des hétes intéressés, 
De la faim nous voyant pressés, 
Dune fagon plus que frugale, 
Dans une chaumieére infernale, 
En nous empoisonnant, nous volaient nos écus. 
O siécle différent des temps de Lucullus !’ 


At the gates of Strasburg, however, there are still deeper 
murmurs at the grasping propensities of the custom-house 
officers. 

* Ces — nous Ce 
D’un eil le passe-port lisaient, 
De Vautre lorgnaient notre bourse. 
D'or, qui toujours fut de ressource, 
Par lequel Jupin jouissait 
De Danaé qu'il caressait ; 
Lor, par qui César gouvernait 
Le monde hes sous son empire ; 
Lor, plus Dieu que Mars et l Amour, 
Le méme or sut nous introduire, 
Le soir, dans les murs de Strasbourg.’ 


Voltaire, who has transcribed this passage, adds to it this 
bitter comment :— It will be seen by these lines that Frederick 
had not yet become the greatest of our poets; and that philo- 
sopher as he was, he did not regard with any indifference the 
metal of which his father had accumulated such ample stores.’ 

At Strasburg Frederick took up his quarters at a little inn— 
l Hotel du Corbeau—and through the mediation of his landlord 
made acquaintance the same day with three or four French 
officers, 
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officers, whom he asked to supper. They were greatly pleased 
with the wit and lively conversation both of the King himself 
and of the Italian Count Algarotti, who was one of his train ; 
and they returned his invitation for the ensuing day. As 
Comte Dufour he passed for a Grand Seigneur of Bohemia. He 
was presented next morning to the Maréchal de Broglie, 
Governor of Strasburg; and in the evening went to the play 
with Madame la Maréchale. But by this time the secret of his 
rank was rapidly becoming le secret de la comédie. \t was 
revealed to the Maréchal himself by a soldier of the garrison, 
who had not long since deserted from the Prussian service. The 
Maréchal, it is said, was so incautious after dinner as to begin 
a sentence with Sire—and then, suddenly correcting himself, go 
on, Monsieur le Baron. Frederick afterwards observed, and 
with good reason, that the Maréchal had been much to blame ; 
‘he ought either, he said, ‘to have carefully preserved my 
incognito or else paid me the honours that were due to my 
rank.’ * 

Even at the time the displeasure of Frederick peeps forth in 
his poetical ‘ Récit de Voyage, as where he bids us not rely 
too much on the Maréchal’s wise looks :— 

* Il était né pour la surprise ; 
Ses cheveux blancs, sa barbe grise 
Formaient un sage extérieur. 
Le dehors est souvent trompeur ; 
Qui juge par la reliure 
D’un ouvrage ct de son auteur 
Dans wne page de lecture 
Peut reconnaitre son erreur. 


Be this as it may, Frederick, perceiving that his secret was 
no longer safe, made a hasty exit from the theatre, and set off 
that same night for the Duchy of Cleves. There he at once 
resumed his Royal state and his Royal cares. In pursuance 
of some ancient claims, and by the timely advance of a few 
battalions, he extorted a million of francs from the Prince 
Bishop of Liége. He insisted that the money should be paid 
down in gold ducats; and this, as Voltaire satirically notes, 
served to indemnify him for the losses which he had lately sus- 
tained at the Strasburg custom-house. 


Compared as chiefs of armies, the older Frederick can bear 
no parallel with the later. Frederick of Suabia had, indeed, 
great personal courage, a cheerful endurance of toil, and, in 





* ‘Souvenirs de Thiebault,’ vol. i, p, 212. Mr, Carlyle adopts a different versicn. 
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military skill, was probably not inferior to any leader of 
armies of that age. He had, also, great ardour of purpose. 
Thus, on one occasion, when he was informed that the people 
of Viterbo had rebelled against him, he was heard to exclaim, 
‘Even if I had already one foot in Paradise, 1 would pull it 
back again to punish these ungrateful men!’ But his success 
was not commensurate with his ardour or his bravery. He failed 
in that very siege of Viterbo; he failed in another still more 
memorable at Bologna. He was put to the rout at that fortified 
encampment to which he had given, far too prematurely, the 
proud name of Vittoria. Frederick of Prussia, on the other 
hand, ranks, and deserves to rank, with the greatest captains 
whom the world has ever seen—with Hannibal and Cesar, with 
Marlborough and Turenne. There is nothing in all history 
more wonderful than the Seven Years’ War. Here were the 
three greatest monarchies of Continental Europe — France, 
Austria, Russia—drawing in their train not only Sweden, but 
also the main States of the Germanic Empire, and arrayed in 
arms against the single ‘Marquis de Brandebourg,’ as at this 
time the French officers would scornfully call him. It was a 
league of eighty millions of men against but six or seven 
millions.* With such a disparity of forces it might have been 
expected that one campaign, or even one battle, would decide 
the war. Far otherwise was the result. Frederick was fre- 
quently defeated, but never subdued. He held, or he recovered, 
his own with indomitable energy; and at last, instead of the 
dismemberment of his States, which had been contemplated, he 
concluded peace without the cession of even a single village 
to his foes. 

It is true that this general statement should not be too ab- 
solutely taken. For Frederick there were some gleams of light 
in the dark picture. There was the constant alliance and the 
yearly subsidy of England. There was the Czarina’s sudden 
death, and her successor’s favourable disposition. Other such 
retrieving circumstances might be mentioned. But still, after 
every possible drawback, there will remain as balance an extra- 
ordinary amount of the highest military qualities which through- 
out this memorable conflict the Great King displayed. 


As regards their legislation, the preceding judgment might, 
pethaps, be reversed, and the superiority be assigned to the 
uabian. He of Prussia had, no doubt, great merits in this 





* This is Dr. Vehse’s computation. Lord Macaulay has rather magnified the 
difference, making the numbers in the one case a hundred millions, and in the 
other ‘ not five millions.’ (‘ Essays,’ vol. iv. p. 60, ed. 1866.) 
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matter also. There is still standing at Sans Souci, as a monu- 
ment of his impartial justice, the unsightly mill which he 
wished to purchase, and which the miller refused to with, 
appealing to the protection of the law. The ‘Code Frédéric, 
also, may deserve some part, at least, of the high praise which 
the French philosophers gave it. But we do not find that 
Frederick ever shewed any real disposition to limit, even in the 
smallest degree, his own absolute power in State affairs. We 
do not find that he took any steps to enfranchise the peasantry, 
who, at the period of his death, continued serfs and bound to 
the soil in many parts of his dominions. The extent of his 
shortcomings may best be estimated from a view of the vast 
reforms which it was left to Baron Stein to inaugurate in 1807. 

Reverting to the Emperor Frederick, we may say of him with 
Dr. Milman that ‘as a legislator he commands almost un- 
mingled admiration.’* It is truly surprising to see how far 
on many points he was in advance of his age. Was it not, for 
example, until quite lately held as an axiom in finance that 
trade is beneficial to a nation only when its exports are greater 
than its imports? We find Frederick, on the contrary, declare 
as his opinion that trade is beneficial to both nations that 
engage in it. Again, how few years have passed, comparatively 
speaking, since there was a line of custom-houses to divide, for 
example, Ireland from Great Britain, and Biscay from Castile? 
Frederick, on the contrary, lays it down as his rule that within 
the limits of the same dominion commerce should be absolutely 
free. Thus, on one occasion, when the governor of a district 
in Sicily attempted to prohibit the import of provisions across 
the river Salso, the Emperor sternly rebuked him. ‘ Remember,’ 
said Frederick, ‘that though there may be separate jurisdictions, 
it is all one empire ; and that its people must not be suffered 
to act as strangers, far less as enemies, to one another.’ 

Equality before the law: such was the maxim of the Suabian 
sovereign no less than of the Prussian, five centuries later. 
With this view the Emperor abrogated where he could, and, 
where he could not, restrained and curtailed, the claim of the 
nobles and clergy to hold themselves exempt from the duties 
that devolved on other classes. It was their privilege—by right 
of conquest, said the Norman Barons ; by God's appointment, 
said the Romish Bishops—not to be liable to trial by the ordi- 
nary tribunals, nor to contribution in taxes to the exigencies of 
the State. Against these odious pretensions—which, as is well 
known, maintained their ground in France, for example, until 





* ‘Latin Christianity,’ vol. iv. p. 358, 
the 
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the commencement of the French Revolution—Frederick was 
constantly contending. Nor would he allow the common man to 
be oppressed. It serves to shew the temper of those times that 
he found it requisite to issue an edict forbidding, as though a 
common practice, that a feudal lord might cudgel the vassals 
of another if his own vassals had in the first instance been 
cudgelled by that other lord.* In this case, as in many others, 
Frederick did his utmost to mitigate and lessen the curse of 
serfdom as it existed on the estates of the prelates and barons ; 
and he abolished it altogether in the domains belonging to the 
Crown. 

Religious toleration was the rule of both the Fredericks, but 
toleration is far less worthy of note in the eighteenth century, 
when it became the common practice, than in the thirteenth, 
when it appeared a strange portent to the people. A godless 
policy the priests pronounced it. They viewed with indig- 
nation the liberty of conscience which Frederick allowed—alike 
to the Jew in the commercial cities, to the Saracen on the hills 
of Sicily, and to the Greek upon the eastern coasts. But they 
found some consolation in the rigour of the edicts against the 
Lombard ‘ Paterini, for so these precursors of the Reformation 
were at that time termed. No severity was deemed too great 
for them. The obstinate heretic was to be burned alive, and 
his whole property confiscated. It was declared penal even to 
petition in his favour. Yet strange as it may seem, these 
decrees of Frederick were rather in mitigation of those that had 
been issued before him. There was, above all, this important pro- 
vision—the final decision was not to rest with the vengeful 
ecclesiastical courts, but after due investigation by these each 
case was to be adjudged by the secular authority. 


The subject of religious toleration may invite some remarks 
on the personal creed of either Sovereign. As to Frederick of 
Prussia, there is no room for doubt or question. He adhered in 
the most open manner to the school of the philosophers, as they 
called themselves in France. Like the great object of his 
admiration, Voltaire, he would often make the Christian religion 
the topic for his biting jests. He loved especially to quote and 
misapply some text of Scripture. This one or two instances 
will shew. 

It appears then that, on one occasion, Frederick found fault with 
the fagade of a church of Potsdam, and he caused it to be altered, by 








* Raumer, vol. iii. p. 234, ed. 1872. If we mistake not, the memory of that 
barbarous ice still lingers in a German proverb, equivalent to Tit for tat— 
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which process, however, some windows were shut up. The clergy- 
man and congregation made remonstrances, declaring that they 
could not see. But they were silenced by the text which Frederick 
alleged: ‘Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.’ Thus, again, in the Seven Years’ War, the Prussian 
horsemen of Natzmer, wearing as part of their uniform a white 
fur jacket, were derided on that account by their antagonists, the 
Austrian cavalry of General Putkammer, being called ‘the 
Berlin sheep.’ Great resentment was felt by them at this in- 
sulting nickname, insomuch that, having in a battle put the 
Putkammer regiment to the rout, they shewed it little quarter in 
their pursuit, and fiercely cut it down. The Austrian General, 
who was one of the few prisoners, complained to Frederick. of 
the treatment they had received. ‘But have you read the 
Bible?’ asked Frederick. ‘Certainly I have, Sire.’—‘ Well, if so, 
you must have found a sentence which explains the whole case.’ 
—‘ What sentence can that be, Sire ?’—‘ Dewuce of those which 
come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves.’ 

It was otherwise with the Suabian. No doubt that he, also, 
was frequently charged with irreligion. At other times, again, 
his ecclesiastical enemies, seeing his forbearance to the Jew and 
the Mahometan in his dominions, were wont to brand him with 
those opprobrious names, sometimes with either singly, some- 
times with both together. But Frederick himself, while he 
disdained the taunt, repelled the charge. He always declared 
himself a firm believer in the Christian faith, resisting only, as 
he said, the usurpations, spiritual and: temporal, of the See of 
Rome. Some of the sayings ascribed to him are not quite 
reverent ; as when he exclaimed that, if God had borne in mind 
the beautiful island of Sicily, He would never have assigned the 
barren country of Judza to His chosen people. Something, 
however, must be allowed to the temper of that and the ensuing 
age. The readers of Chaucer, for example, may recollect some 
passages in which sacred names are used in most unfit collocation, 
though, as it would seem, without any scoffing idea. 

It may be added that, whenever we come to specific charges, 
some of those urged against Frederick are almost demonstrably 
false. Thus it was alleged that, at his instigation, his Chancellor 
and favourite, Peter de Vinea, had composed a sceptical treatise 
against the principal religions known or professed in the world. 
It was said to be entitled De Tribus Impostoribus, meaning 
Moses, Christ, and Mahomet. This book was much talked of, 
and yet never seen; and modern research appears to have 
clearly shewn that, in fact, it never existed. : 
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It is worthy of note that, while a disbelief in Revealed Reli- 
gion was with more or less justice imputed to both the Frede- 
ricks, each lent a ready ear to the predictions of conjurors and 
fortune-tellers. It had been foretold to the Suabian that he 
would die in the midst of flowers ; and for this reason he would 
never set foot within the walls of Florence. But he did not 
thereby escape his doom. In the year 1250, while journeying 
in Northern Apulia, he was seized with sudden dysentery at the 
small town of Castel Fiorentino, and there, after a few days’ 
illness, breathed his last. On an earlier occasion, at Vicenza, a 
conjuror boasted that he would place in the hands of Frederick a 
sealed paper, naming the very gate by which he would depart 
from the city on the morrow. Frederick took the paper, but, 
resolving to disappoint the wizard, caused a breach to be made 
in the city walls, and by this he issued forth. Then, breaking 
the seal, he read to his surprise, ‘The Emperor will leave the 
city by the New Gate—the Porta Nuova.’ 

Frederick of Prussia, coming five centuries later, in an age 
when among all civilised nations fancies of this kind were 
exploded, might have been thought beyond their influence. 
It is, therefore, with some surprise that we find him in the 
Seven Years’ War carefully collecting the predictions of the coun- 
tryside conjurors (les devins de village ) and expressing his dis- 
appointment that he learnt so little from them. He had also 
his lucky and unlucky days. ‘Do not,’ he said once to the 
Prince of Orange, ‘ choose Monday for your marriage with my 
niece ; let it be either Sunday or Tuesday. Monday is not fortu- 
nate for us; at least I never won a battle on that day.’ 


The two blots in the character of the Suabian Frederick were, 
first, his indulgence in illicit amours (of which his accom- 
plished son, King Enzio, was, among others, a living token) 
and, secondly, his cruel treatment of public offenders. On some 
occasions, as was said, he had punished men guilty of high- 
treason by wrapping them up in lead and casting them into a 
red-hot furnace. It is to this that Dante alludes when he speaks 
of the hypocrites weighed down by gilded robes, so heavy that 
the Emperor’s were trifling in comparison :— 

‘Ma dentro tutte piombo, e gravi tanto 
Che Federigo le mettea di paglia.’ * 


We hear also of summary executions in the case of towns 
stormed or troops surrendered. It is only right, however, to 
bear in mind what was the usual practice in that age. Cruelty 





* ‘Inferno,’ cant. xxiii. vers. 65. 
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was the rule, humanity the rare exception. As the first instance 
of the former that just now occurs to us we may mention the 
‘dark Knight of Liddesdale, as Sir Walter Scott has termed 
him, who, taking prisoner Sir Alexander Ramsay, the gallant 
ancestor of the Dalhousies, flung him into a dungeon of Her- 
mitage Castle, and left him there to perish of cold and hunger. 
But such barbarous customs, although some palliation for the 
conduct of Frederick, by no means afford an adequate defence 
in the case of a prince so enlightened and accomplished, and so 
greatly on most other points beyond the temper of his times. 
Frederick of Prussia, on the contrary, was not indeed humane, 
in the sense of having any great sympathy with his fellow-men. 
He gave a parting token of his disdain for them by desiring to 
be buried on the terrace of Sans Souci by the side of his favourite 
greyhounds. But, though harsh, he was by no means cruel. 
His tendency was rather to lessen than to aggravate any penal 
sentence. Even in the punishments which he inflicted there not 
unfgequently mingled some touch of raillery or humour. Of 
thidlbne instance may be perhaps allowed us. He had in his 
service several Kammerhusaren, as the Germans called them, or, 
as the French might have said, sous-valets de chambre. One of 
these men, then with his Majesty at Sans Souci, accidentally let 
fall a letter which he had written to his sweetheart at Berlin, 
and that letter was picked up by the King. It ran as follows: 
‘ My dear Charlotte, 1 fear that I shall not find it possible to 
call on you to-day, nor yet for some days to come, for I must 
stay at home in close attendance on the growling old bear’ 
(Brummbir). Frederick was by no means pleased at finding 
himself thus designated. But, sending for the Kammerhusar, 
he calmly asked him whether he knew how to write. ‘A little,’ 
said the man. ‘Then sit down at that table,’ said Frederick, 
‘and write what I shall dictate. His Majesty then began 
dictating, word for word, the intercepted letter. The Kammer- 
husar, perceiving what had happened, fell on his knees, and 
implored forgiveness. ‘Sit down again,’ said the King, ‘and 
go on writing as I bid you.” And the King then further dictated 
as follows: ‘My dear Charlotte, it is now most probable that several 
weeks may elapse before I have the happiness of seeing you, 
since the growling old bear has just signed a warrant sending 
me a prisoner to Spandau.’ To Spandau the valet was sent 
accordingly. But he was not left there more than a few days. 


Frederick of Suabia had great advantages of person. Malespini, 

a writer of some note, says of his son Manfred, ‘ bello era come il 
padre ;’ and, if we admit the likeness, Dante also becomes a 
witness 
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74 The Two Fredericks. 
witness to the beanty, when in the ‘ Purgatorio’ the shade of 
Manfred appears :— 


‘ Biondo era e bello e di gentile aspetto.’ * 


Nor are we to attach undue weight to the few lines of dis- 
paraging description from the Imaum of the Mosque of Omar. 
The hair of Frederick, which might seem red to the swarthy 
Asiatic, was, in truth, of the beautiful German blond. There 
was a statue of him, erected in his lifetime on the bridge at 
Capua, but it is said to have been destroyed or mutilated in the 
wars of the last century. A cast of the head which had been 
taken by an antiquary, Signor Daniele of Naples, has also dis- 
appeared, and there remains only a seal-ring engraved with the 

rofile taken from it. Of that profile a print has been given by 
yd in the earlier and larger editions of his ‘ History.’ It 
shows regular and very handsome features, not unlike those of 
Augustus, with whose coins, indeed, those of Frederick have 
been sometimes in ignorance confounded. 

' Frederick of Prussia is said to have been beautiful as a cffild, 
but lines of care and thought were early graven on his brow. 
He was at all times unwilling to spare the time of sitting for 
his likeness, but there is a good engraving of him from a pic- 
ture by Pesne soon after his accession to the throne. To the 
last he was remarkable for the power and piercing lustre of his 
eyes. ‘They are too hard in his portraits,’ says the Prince de 
Ligne, ‘and they had been much tried by his labours both in 
council and the field, but they were wont to soften and beam 
brightly whenever he listened to or related quelque trait d’élé- 
vation. De Ligne, Austrian as he was, adds in his enthusiasm, 
‘I shall never believe that there could be eclipses and earth- 
quakes to signalise the death of Cesar, since there were none 


at the death of Frederick the Great.’ 


Both the Emperor and the King were fond of building. Berlin 
owes to her Frederick no small proportion of her ornaments, as, 
for example, her excellent Public Library. At Potsdam are 
the two palaces which he reared, the Sans Souci and the Neue 
Palais, besides his decorations in the more ancient Residenz. 
Strangers are now admitted to walk through the apartments 
which he dwelt in, and which remain nearly in the same state 
in which he left them. There are still the chairs and the sofa 
which he used, the silken covers half torn off by the pawing of 
his greyhounds, and marked by the stains of the plates from 
which they were fed. There are also the vast conservatories 





* ‘Purgatorio,’ lib. iii. vers. 106. 
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and hothouses which he had constructed for the rearing of 
exotic plants. Once, in the same conversation with the Prince 
de Ligne from which we have already quoted, Frederick com- 
plained how ill he had succeeded—how frequently his orange 
and his olive trees had pined away in that ungenial climate and 
as ungenial soil. ‘It seems then,’ replied the ready-witted cour- 
tier, ‘that nothing thrives here except the laurel!’ 

Frederick of Suabia in like manner built himself several 
stately palaces, and took great pleasure in adorning the prin- 
cipal cities of his Southern States, more especially Foggia, 
Naples, and Palermo. His favourite hunting-seat, Castel del 
Monte by name, is still standing in Apulia, and nearly perfect, 
so far as its walls and chambers are concerned. It is a magni- 
ficent pile, in a rich style of Gothic architecture, built in an 
octagonal form, with a tower at each angle. Crowning, as it 
does, the high crest of the Apennines, it overlooks a vast extent 
of level country to the cities of Barletta and Trani, and the 
Adriatic Sea beyond them. Mr. Swinburne, who visited the spot 
in 1777, much admired ‘the great gate which is of marble, cut 
into very intricate ornaments, after the manner of the Arabians ;’ 
and he further commemorates ‘two enormous lions of marble 
that lie on the balustrade of the steps.’ We observe with regret 
in Mr. Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ that this stately castle is utterly 
neglected and abandoned by its present proprietor, the Duke of 
Andria; and we join in the hope that the’new government of 
Italy may be induced to take some steps to preserve it from decay. 


Both the Fredericks have left behind them compositions both 
in verse and prose. Those of the King are well known, and 
on some points justly celebrated. But the Emperor also wrote 
some graceful pieces of poetry. Those by himself, by his son 
Enzio, and his Chancellor, Peter de Vinea, are ranked among 
the earliest attempts in the Italian language, which began to 
form itself at his Court. There has also been published an 
Essay on Falconry from his pen, which is highly commended 
by the very few who have perused it :— 

‘That book,’ says von Raumer, ‘is astonishing for its accuracy and 
minuteness ; it goes far beyond the limits of its subject ; it treats also 
of the mode of life of birds, their food, their construction of nests, 
their propagation, and their care of young, their sicknesses, and the 
best remedies for these, the flights of some kinds in spring and autumn, 
their means of attack and defence, and the numbers and the arrange- 
ment of their feathers; and it further contains what was still less to 
be expected in that age, an acute exposition of some points of com- 
parative anatomy.’ % 
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The consistent object of Frederick the Suabian through his 
public life was—so think his ablest modern critics, not judging 
from any single declaration, but rather from the whole scope and 
tenor of his acts—the unity of Italy. Thus says Ugo Foscolo : 
‘ Federigo II esperava a riunire |’ Italia sotto un solo Principe, 
una sola forma di governo,e una sola lingua.’ * If so, it is 
very striking to find the great project formed by this far-sighted 
prince six centuries ago fulfilled in our own day by his own 
descendant, King Victor Emmanuel. 

This descent of the present King of Italy may not be imme- 
diately obvious to some readers. They must remember that Con- 
stance, the daughter of Manfred, carried her claims upon Sicily 
and Naples by marriage to the House of Aragon. It is to her 
that Dante refers in the message which he makes Manfred 
deliver :— 

‘Vedi a mia bella figlia, genitrice 
Dell’ onor di Sicilia e d’ Aragona.’ t 
In the sixteenth century Aragon became united with Castile 
through Ferdinand and Isabella, and their great-grandson, King 
Philip the Second, gave his daughter in marriage to the Duke of 
Savoy. 

But will success continue to attend the descendant and suc- 
cessor of Frederick? Will the noble design of Italian unity in 
the long-run prevail? If good wishes could ensure it, they would 
not be wanting. Our good wishes, however, must not blind 
us to the serious obstacles in the way, and, above all, to those 
presented by the differences of feeling and of customs in the 
population of the several States which it is sought to blend and 
combine. Here are races which, until of late, were almost in 
arms against each other. Can they so suddenly become, not 
allies only, but fellow-citizens? Or, if that cohesion be effected, 
would it stand firm against a blow? Even the imbecility of 
the old Papal Government might come at last to be regretted in 
a _— of much heavier taxes and a larger standing army. 

n a biography which was published fully forty-three years 
ago, but whose writer still survives amongst us, it was laid 
down as ‘a singular and striking fact’ that, of all the illustrious 
men who have done honour to modern Italy, scarce anyone 
has been born at Rome, and by very far the greater number 
have sprung from its northerly provinces, where there has been 
from early times an admixture of Gallic and Teutonic blood.t{ 





* Ugo Foscolo, ‘Sulla Lingua Italiana,’ as cited in Milman’s ‘ Latin Christian- 
ity,’ vol, vi. p. 511. + ‘ Purgatorio,’ canto iii. vers. 115. 
} ‘Life of Belisarius,’ first edition, p. 267, with list of names in a note. But that 
list is very incomplete, being restricted to only some classes of eminence. h 
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Much more recently the same view has been urged with patriotic 
ardour by an acute and popular author in Bavaria—Louis 
Steub.* 

The facts, we must say, seem in favour of that assertion. If 
we take the new Italian kingdom with Sicily included, and 
draw a line across the Peninsula between what were recently the 
two principal sea-ports of the Papal States—from Ancona, we 
mean, to Civita Vecchia—we shall thus have divided the king- 
dom into two nearly equal parts. Now look at the list of all 
the most eminent poets and prose-writers, warriors and states- 
men, voyagers and discoverers, astronomers and men of science, 
sculptors and painters, musicians and composers, of whom since 
the revival of letters Italy can boast; and it will be found that 
ig. nine-tenths of them come from the northward of that 
ine, and only one-tenth, or some such very small proportion, from 
the southward. 

Such a fact, we are strongly of opinion, is not to be con- 
sidered as only single, but must be held to involve within it 
an other points of dissimilarity and causes of divergence. 

e do not desire to carry this subject any further, or to enu- 
merate in more detail the various obstacles that may arise to 
mar the desired object. Let us rather look at the encouraging 
example of France, where differences nearly as considerable at 
one time estranged such provinces as Brittany from Provence, 
or Roussillon from Picardy, and where notwithstanding by 
degrees all have been most successfully welded into one. Let 
us hope, with such a precedent before us, that the Italians will 
become once more an united people, not in name only or in law, 
but also in feeling and affection, and that, justly proud of their 
anciént fame, they may gather again as contented provinces 
around regenerated Rome. 








Art. IV.—1. Our Ironclad Ships. By E. J. Reed, C.B. 
London, 1869. 

2. Naval Guns. Mounting and Working Heavy Guns at Sea. 
By Commander Dawson, R.N. Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution. Vol. xvi. 

3. Report of a Committee appointed by the Treasury to enquire 
into the Ath Extimates from 1852 to 1858. Puritedateny 

Paper, No. 182. Session, 1859. 





* ‘Herbsttage in Tirol,’ p- 222, ed, 1867. 
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4. Navy Estimates for the Years 1871-2 and 1872-3. Presented 
to Parliament by command of Her Majesty, ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 13th February, 1871, and 16th 
February, 1872. 


UR readers must be perfectly aware that during last autumn 
a controversy, which has assumed very considerable pro- 
portions, has been carried on respecting the present condition of 
the British Navy, its numerical strength, and the scientific con- 
struction of its ironclads. It will be admitted that no subject of 
greater interest could well occupy the public attention, and that 
it behoves us as a nation to make sure that our naval force is 
large enough, and powerful enough, to enable us to maintain the 
place to which we have attained amongst the Powers of the world. 
It is also evident to the least reflecting mind, that an adequate 
naval force must entail large, though not extravagant expendi- 
ture, calls for the exercise of forethought and vigilance ; and 
imperatively demands the closest attention to the changes in the 
art of war which science applied to the powers of destruction is 
unceasingly bringing about. 

An adequate naval force, it will be conceded, must therefore 
mean something more than the possession of many thousands of 
tons of mineral ore which can be converted in time into the raw 
material of which modern ships of war-are constructed ; and it 
must rest on something more tangible than the latent powers of 
designing such engines of war, stored abundantly no doubt, 
however a in the brains of our eminent engineers 
and mechanics, That such a force must be in such a state of 
preparation as to be promptly available is a truism which has 
nevertheless been controverted ; and it may therefore be well to 
show by recent instances, that it cannot be neglected without 
serious risk of compromising our national position. We are still 
far from the Millennium, and war is a contingency not so remote 
but that the briefest interval may suffice to bring it to our doors; 
it is not necessary to go very far back in order to prove how 
valueless are the assurances of diplomatists, or the formal state- 
ments of Ministers, ‘that we are at peace with all the world, 
that ‘ we are respected and beloved in Europe and America,’ that 
‘the prestige of this country never stood higher,’ and that ‘ our 
moral grandeur is the admiration of the world;’ like Mr. 
Primrose, in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ we seem to have heard all 
this before, but feel ourselves obliged to ask, did diplomacy 
either foresee or reveal to us that the price Italy was to pay for 
French assistance was Nice and Savoy ? Did the moral great- 


ness of this country, which universally condemned so unjust a 
spoliation, 
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spoliation, including a violation of a solemn treaty, weigh in the 
balance against the accomplishment of this nefarious transaction ? 
Were our despatches and objections of any avail against the evil 
acts perpetrated by Austria and Prussia upon helpless Denmark ? 
In both these instances force and violence overcame right; in 
the one case without a contest, in the other after a brief but 
gallant struggle; in both instances with but little previous notice 
either to ourselves or to the sufferers. 

The campaign that ended at Sadowa was sharp and decisive ;. 
it accomplished one of the most important changes in political 
geography which has been recorded in European history, yet 
this prodigious event was brought about in a few weeks, and it 
also was preceded by scanty warning. 

In June 1870, we had been told that never was the political 
horizon so entirely without a cloud; in July, three-quarters of a 
million of armed men were rushing headlong to each other’s. 
destruction, and one of the disputants, turning King’s evidence, 
enabled us to judge of the amount of respect which armed and 
aggressive nations were prepared to pay to European treaties.* 
In a moment the French Empire crumbled into dust, and while 
we were still under the impression of the catastrophe of Sedan, 
a haughty and imperious despatch from an august ally shattered 
to pieces the Treaty of Paris, and rendered fruitless our sangui- 
nary and costly struggle in the Crimea. 


Across the Atlantic, High Commissioners, charged with 


important functions, hurried to Washington to bind two kindred 
nations in the bonds of esteem and affection, and to settle the 
terms on which a long-standing dispute should be arranged. 
They conceded everything ; the laws which had hitherto regu- 
lated the action of neutrals towards belligerents were, with their 
consent, so modified and applied to past transactions as to make 
it impossible for any other judgment than that of Geneva to have 
been delivered, while the peremptory refusal by the Government 
of the United States to take into consideration our counter-claims, 
based on the Fenian invasion of Canada, was quietly submitted 
to. They referred an important boundary line to arbitration, 
agreeing to submit the question in such terms as to ensure the 
Berlin award ; and men high in the councils of the State assure 
the electors and others that it was quite worth while to pay more 
oe three millions of money to avoid war with the United 
tates. 





* A veteran diplomatist of much experience observes: ‘I look upon all treaties 
as rules which nations lay down for their guidance, but rules which they rarely 
obserye where there is a strong temptation of gain on one side, and no risk of 
danger on the other.’ 
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Into the rights and wrongs of these transactions it is not our 
intention to enter; these historical facts are cited to shew how in 
various instances of late, the policy of this country, its remon- 
strances, its arguments, its interpretation of treaties, have been 
contemptuously set aside ; how entirely without foresight diplomacy 
has often proved itself ; how frequently the weak have succumbed 
to the strong ; how much prestige we have lost ; how securely and 
insultingly our disposition not to fight has been relied upon, 
and with what startling rapidity these events have been brought 
about, Let it be granted that this series of concessions, humili- 
ating as they are to high-minded men, was in the abstract the 
lesser of the two evils placed before us, yet it will not be denied 
that our passive though discontented attitude, when Nice and 
Savoy were torn from Italy, must have influenced the councils of 
France in its clandestine negotiations about Belgium. Is it too 
much to say that decisive measures in favour of Denmark would 
certainly have modified the tone of the celebrated Gortschakoff 
despatch ? or that the United States Commissioners at Washington 
refused to treat except on precisely their own terms, because care 
had been taken to let them understand that we in England would 
rather pay three or four millions sterling than go to war? In 
the face of demands backed by armed force, must not invariable 
concession lead to contempt? Have aggression and rapacity 
disappeared from the councils of nations? Does it not occur to 
the most peace-loving amongst us that as suddenly, perhaps, as 
we were overtaken by the last European catastrophe, a demand 
may be made upon us which we cannot possibly concede, and, 
with right on our side, we may have at last to contend against 
all the arrogance of successful might. Should that hour come, 
shall we not have been weakened by every concession we have 
made, by the loss of the Allies we have abandoned, and by the 
violation of treaties which we have permitted? May it not truly 
be said that, in order to come victorious out of a conflict, we 
require an armed force just so much the greater as our prestige 
has been lessened by these events, and that the very rapidity 
with which they come to their conclusion shews that the time 
has passed when we could securely trust to our latent resources. 

Faulty and erroneous as we believe the action of the Govern- 
ment to have been in its treatment of foreign affairs, it is clear 
that some of its members do not refuse to recognise that a great 
nation like ours has a part to play in the destinies of the world, 
and that it must perform that duty in a manner alike dignified 
and honourable. Mr. Goschen, as the organ of the Government, 
recently said, while referring to the state of the Navy,— 


*I acknowledge on the other hand, to the full, the imperative 
necessity 
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necessity which lies upon us to maintain that relative strength to 
which I have alluded. I kmow that this country is determined to 
maintain the integrity of its Empire, that it is determined to defend 
its colonies, and that there are imposed upon us other duties. ... 
We know that all these duties rest upon us, and I for my part am 
not to such an extent a believer in universal good will among nations 
as to think that physical force is not of immense national value,’ 


iT 


and while thus acknowledging the principle for which we are 
contending he shcrtly afterwards added the assurance— 

‘That nothing had passed which ought to cause a blush of shame on 
the cheek of any one, as if our navy had ceased to be, what it always 
had been, the most powerful navy afloat, and capable of dealing with 
the navies of any two, three or four foreign Powers.’ 

We cannot, therefore, greatly err in supposing that it is 
Mr. Goschen’s conviction that the power to maintain the 
integrity of the Empire, to defend its colonies, and to perform 
other duties such as the suppression of the slave-trade, rests on 
the possession of a Navy capable of dealing (as he says it always 
has been) with the Navies of any two, three, or four foreign 
Powers, and that he is conducting the naval administration of this 
country in strict accordance with this cqnviction. Such a policy 
has over and over again been advocated in the pages of this 
Review; many awkward incidents which we cannot but re- 
member, and some parliamentary utterances coming from 
acknowledged organs of the Government, compel us, however, 
to withhold our belief that such a policy has received the entire 
concurrence of the Administration; nevertheless, we welcome 
with satisfaction so bold an exposition from such a quarter, of 
the wants of the country and of the duties of its rulers. It must, 
however, be our task to examine with great care the statements 
so emphatically made by the First Lord of the Admiralty before 
we can join with him in the jubilant and triumphant tone he has 
adopted with respect to the power of the British Navy. It will 
not do to be in error on this point, and Mr. Goschen must pardon 
us if we subject his assertions to the strictest investigations, and 
if we are obliged to confront them with official and parliamentary 
documents. We shall not be deterred from stating the con- 
clusions at which we have arrived by the illusive imputation that 
we are unpatriotic in giving valuable information to rival and 
perhaps hostile nations, for we are in a position to know that 
their Governments often possess that information which the. 
general public in this country is without;* still less can we 
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’ * As an instance in point, a friend of ours happened to be in a foreign capital 
in 1871. A copy of Lord Dufferin’s Report on the Designs of War Ships, just 
or any was put into his hands by a high functionary of that Government, months 
fore it was given to the British public as a Parliamentary document. 
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admit that the epithets of habitual grumblers, alarmists, and 
panic-mongers, so freely cast upon those who tell or elicit un- 
pleasant truths, should induce us to withhold from the British 
public incontrovertible facts, which alone will enable it to form a 
judgment whether its Navy is or is not in the condition claimed 
for it by Mr. Goschen in his Bristol speech. From that speech 
we have already quoted, and in the remarks we may: have to 
make upon it, we are conscious of no political partisanship, and 
utterly disclaim any sympathy with those who throw into one 
heap every measure, legislative or executive, ‘to condemn or 
applaud it according as its origin is Liberal or Conservative. It 
is hardly possible, in reviewing with impartiality the steps which 
have brought our Navy to its present condition, be it good or 
bad, to avoid making some observations that will be agreeable to 
neither of the parties which have held the reins of Government, 
but which are essential to a right judgment of the case, and we 
hope that in doing so we shall in no wise transgress the limits of 
a just and honest criticism. It has been well said by a keen 
reviewer in one of our weekly periodicals that it is impossible to 
take up with advantage the history of any event, at a given date, 
without some knowledge, more or less extensive, of the periods 
which preceded it, and the same difficulty will certainly be 
experienced by any one who should efdeavour to state accurately 
the present condition of the British Navy, without some attempt to 
connect that condition with its past history. We cannot judge 
of the comparative or relative strength of the Navy in 1870 
without a reference to such a starting-point as the year 
1858 affords; and a few prefatory remarks, shewing our 
position at that date, are necessary to make the whole subject 
intelligible to non-professional readers. 

Briefly then, in 1858, the three great naval Powers of the 
world were Great Britain, France, and the United States; the 
second-class naval Powers were headed by Russia, and including 
Holland, Austria, Italy (then divided into several States), 
Turkey, and Spain, were following with more or less skill and 
perseverance the lead of the greater Powers. A revolution in 
* naval warfare had been accepted by all maritime nations as 
actually accomplished, and no ship could henceforth be con- 
sidered really effective for the purposes of war, that was not 
furnished with the new motive-power which the application of 
the screw had rendered available for all classes of ships. 
Coincident with this new motive-power, artillery had taken 
a great stride in advance, and pari passu with the adoption of 
the screw, had introduced powerful shell guns into the Navies 
of the world, some of whose projectiles exploded on impact, 
others by the ordinary action of a time fuse. Those who have 
watched 
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watched the conservative tendencies of venerable institutions in 
this country will not be surprised to hear that in adopting these 
inventions we were somewhat slower than our enterprising rivals 
and neighbours; old traditions rather stood in the way, and 
a mass of material in the shape of numerous magnificent ships, 
types representing all our ancient glories, although not adapted 
for the new power, were yet too valuable, in their old associations 
and in their huge cost, to be easily relinquished or cast aside 
as no Jonger contributing to our naval greatness, The course 
adopted, one always recommended and too generally followed in 
cases of difficulty, was to ‘stand still,’ ‘wait and see. This 
being the epoch which it is proposed to consider as the starting- 
point from which originated the Navy of England in its present 
condition, we must begin by shewing what was the relative power 
of the two great European navies at this juncture. The com- 
parison must necessarily:be limited in detail to the respective 
forces of France and England, the proximity of the two Poven 
to each other allowing but little time for ealling out latent 
resources, and the number of ships available for service consti- 
tuting the main strength of their respective fleets. On the other 
hand, the great naval power of the United States was still held 
largely in reserve, according to their old traditions, and claimed 
consideration and respect more from the excellence of its indi- 
vidual ships than from the numbers it had afloat or ready for sea. 
An investigation of a somewhat confidential character was 
at this date (1858) * ordered by the Government of the day, 
into the comparative strength of the French and English Navies. 
This most important paper was communicated to the public 
with some omissions, and we have extracted one of the most 
remarkable tables it contains, as calculated in a special manner 
to throw light on the trustworthiness of the assertion made by 
Mr. Goschen as to our naval greatness with reference to the past. 
This table, to be found at page 15, is as follows :— 
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| Lave-or-Barrie | 




















FRIGATES 
Surps. | 
ales f | | 
lish. | French. English. French. 
December, 1858. an | 
P Screw, 17 Screw, 15 
Complete ma-end machinery 29 29 { Paddle, 3}26 \Pa d dle, 19} 
Receiving engines... .. .. 4 ia 2 3 
Converting .. «+ o a et el oe 1 
Building... .. 0c co 0 10 | & | 6 | 8 
ne 50 | 40 | 34 46 








* See Parliamentary Paper, No, 182, ordered by the House of Commons to be 
Printed 4th April, 1859. 
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The Report points out that England and France had at this’ 


moment precisely the same number of steam line-of-battle ships 
completed, that France had eight more steam frigates completed ; 
that, when the ships now in progress are finished, England will 
have ten steam line-of-battle ships more than France, and France 
will have twelve steam frigates more than England; and that 
the five French ships (building) are in a much more forward 
state, and represent more work actually executed, than the ten 
English. 

This result was hardly satisfactory. In the application of 
the new propelling agent to its larger and more powerful ships 
France had decidedly the start of England, and there could be 
little doubt that the Navy which then possessed the greater 
number of well-designed ships of war propelled by the screw was 
the master of the sea. 

From this Report it is clear that in 1858 the ‘ wait and see’ 
policy had brought about a state of affairs in which the Navy of 

ngland could scarcely claim even an equality of force with that 
of France; that whereas, at the outbreak of the revolutionary 
war, England possessed 145 sail of the line, France 77 ; in 1850, 
England possessed 86 line-of-battle ships, and France 45; in 
1858, the number of available line-of-battle ships of each 
country (that is, of ships fitted with the screw) was exactly equal, 
viz. 29; while it was estimated that at the rate of progress 
making in each country in 1861, 43 English line-of-battle ships, 
and 40 French, would be ready for sea. 

The large number of sailing ships which England still 
reckoned as effective portions of her maritime power had lost 
their value, and even that division of the steam fleet which was 
propelled by paddle-wheels, could not hope to contend success- 
fully with the numerous artillery placed in ships whose motive- 
age was entirely below water, and practically out of reach of 

e projectiles of that day. Startling as must have been the 
sentences we have already given from the Report, there was 
something in it still more ominous: ‘ France is building four 
iron-sided ships, England none.’ It is stated that two of these 
iron-sided ships are more than half completed; that, in the 
opinion of French naval officers, they are irresistible, and that no 
more line-of-battle ships will be laid down. So that, in 1861, 
in addition to the forty line-of-battle ships already referred to, 
France would possess four iron-sided ships ready for sea, and 
England none. This was a matter for serious reflection ; the 
maritime supremacy of England was doubtless endangered : not 
only had France established a momentary equality with her rival 
in the number and quality of her screw ships of war, but had 
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begun and partially completed four vessels of a new type, 
evidently destined to revolutionise naval warfare and to render 
almost useless the larger part of the immense material possessed by 
Great Britain. It would be satisfactory if we could shew that 
even at this juncture the conduct of those who were responsible 
for the administration of naval affairs was marked with foresight 
and decision, and that, frankly appreciating the bold stroke for 
naval supremacy which had given our rivals a very considerable 
start of us, they had closed with the irresistible logic of facts, and 
devoted all the energies and talents of our naval architects 
and engineers to regaining a superiority in the engines of naval 
warfare which for a moment, we had undoubtedly lost. The 
Government, however, in consequence of this Report, thought it 
right to push forward the conversion of every available sailing line- 
of-battle ship and frigate into screw ships; and not deterred by 
the pregnant remark in the Report, that in ten years line-of-battle 
ships would be obsolete, proceeded to order the construction of 
new and well-designed screw line-of-battle ships as fast as work- 
men and materials could be provided for their advancement. 
While thus expending with a lavish hand large amounts in 
types of ships which had evidently passed away, the Admiralty, 
with much hesitation and doubt, took up the subject of iron- 
clad ships of war. In the same month, April 1859, that this 
Report was made public, the ‘ Warrior’ was ordered to be built, 
and six months afterwards the ‘ Black Prince.’ In December 
1859, two smaller and very inferior ships of the same type were 
ordered, the ‘ Defence’ and ‘ Resistance.’ 

This hesitation offered a great contrast to the decided action of 
the French Government, which, in addition to the four ironclads 
already in course of construction, commenced six additional ships 
during this year, 1859. 

It is hardly within the scope of the design of this article to 
enter into a discussion of the merits of the respective ironclads 
designed by France and England. It has always been a question 
open to doubt whether the specific advantages of iron construc- 
tion, speed, size, power of proceeding under sail, and comfort of 
the officers and men in the ‘ Warrior,’ were not more than 
counterbalanced by the handiness, complete protection afforded 
by the armour-plating (especially with reference to the rudder 
and steering gear), larger quantity of fuel in proportion to horse- 
power, less draught of water and less cost of the ‘Gloire’; but 
no such doubt could exist when a comparison was instituted 
between the ‘ Gloire’ and her three consorts, and the ‘ Defence’ 
and ‘Resistance.’ Inferior in speed under steam as well as 
in carrying power, and totally deficient in protection for their 
extremities, 
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extremities, they had the one advantage of being built of iron 
instead of wood. If, however, the first four French ironclads, 
the ‘ Gloire,’ ‘ Invincible,’ ‘ Normandie,’ ‘ Couronne’ (this latter 
was built of iron), were, taken together, rather more than a match 
for the four first English ironclads, the ‘ Warrior,’ the ‘ Black 
Prince,’ the ‘ Defence,’ and the ‘ Resistance’; it must further be 
remembered that France had completed the last ordered of her 
four ships in March 1862, England had not completed hers till 
October 1862, and the two first ordered French ironclads were 
both ready for sea in October 1861, at which time England had 
only completed the ‘ Warrior.’ To recapitulate, in 1858 France 
commenced four ironclads; in 1859, six. In 1858, England 
commenced none. In 1859 she commenced four ironclads, and, 
following these ships to their completion, France had ready for 
sea, by May 1863, ten ironclad ships, at which date England 
had completed five, one of these a wooden ship ; and, though four 
of the ten French ironclads were not sea-going cruisers, they 
were (against the artillery of that day) powerful armoured 
vessels, well adapted either for the defence of their own harbours 
or the attack of an enemy’s, We have seen that France began her 
ironclads in 1858, and England hers in the following year. The 
decision arrived at, that these ships should be built of iron, 
inevitably compelled the entrusting their construction to the iron- 
ship builders in the private trade, as they alone had the requisite 
plant and properly skilled labour. The dockyards had neither 
the one nor the other. It was of much importance to the 
Government to get these ironclads rapidly completed ; every one 
felt uneasy, not to say impatient, until we had recovered the start 
which had given our neighbours so considerable an advantage, 
and great efforts were made to induce eminent shipbuilders, to 
whom these vessels were entrusted, to complete them in the 
shortest possible space of time. But insuperable difficulties beset 
the contractors on every side: the unexampled solidity of the 
construction required by the Admiralty designers, the superior 
quality of the iron to be used, exacted by their officers, the 
extreme difficulty experienced in procuring armour plates, which 
seriously retarded the progress of our ironclad ships, are briefly 
adverted to, not for the purpose of blaming the ship-builders and 
manufacturers employed by the Government (they indeed strained 
every nerve, and liberally expended their capital in strenuous 
efforts to meet their engagements), but to teach the lesson so often 
overlooked or forgotten, that nothing can be extemporised in naval 
affairs; and to shew the danger which a country like England 
depending on her Navy incurs, if any Power be allowed to get 
a start or to take a lead in the application of science to the 
construction 
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construction of ships of war. Both countries had Had the ex- 
perience of the Crimean War to teach them that thick iron could 
be successfully applied to the sides of ships with a view of 
resisting the penetration of projectiles, but while in France the 
Emperor, under the wise counsels of M. Dupuy de Léme, caused 
a’careful series of experiments to be made, encouraged the manu- 
facture of armour-plates, had their qualities severely tested, and 
was in consequence, in 1858, prepared to proceed with the con- 
struction of ironclad ships ; we, in England, after a few desultory 
and unsatisfactory experiments, had allowed the whole subject to 
drop, and had, in 1859, to begin from the very beginning, 
trying experiment after experiment only to fail, and doing at last 
in haste, and under pressure, what our rivals had accomplished 
at leisure and with deliberation. 

The revolution going on in the construction and rifling of 
heavy ordnance was also a cause of delay to our constructions, 
which France in some measure avoided. The system of con- 
struction and rifling which she adopted after careful trial she still 
maintains ; but we were not so fortunate, and some of our earlier 
ironclads underwent no less than three changes of armament, 
Designed for smooth-bore 68-pounders, they passed through a 
phase of breech-loading Armstrong rifled guns, which, being 
found unsuitable, had to be removed, and service, or Woolwich 
rifled guns, to be supplied in their place. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a history of the battle of 
the guns, that has yet to be written; * and it will be an instructive 
lesson in the art of, how not to do it; an art frequently, be it 
said, practised under our system of Parliamentary Government, 
often. in consequence of the interference of that august body 
with executive functions. The relative positions of the two 
countries with respect to the ironclads which they had com- 
pleted in 1863 having been shewn, namely, six French sea- 
going ironclads and four floating batteries of the new construc- 
tion against five English sea-going ironclads and no floating 
batteries of new construction, we must pass in review, with but 
few remarks, the numbers ordered up to this date by each 
nation, but not yet completed; they were sixteen English and 


. seventeen French. As regards the designs of the two navies, 


France was increasing her force by adding a large number of 
ships of somewhat similar construction and dimensions to those 
she already possessed, securing thus the great advantage of a 
homogeneous fleet. England, on the other hand, in adding to 
the number of her ships, was multiplying the number of her 








try See ‘Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects, 1872,’ vol. iii. pp. 250 
to 268, 
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classes, and constructing at the same time, the largest and the 
smallest sea-going ironclads in the world; the ‘ Enterprise’ and 
‘ Research’ representing the latter, and the ‘ Minotaur’ and her 
consorts being types of the former. France was preparing a 
fleet of ironclads well able to keep the sea, and especially calcu- 
lated to act together; and constructing many special armoir- 
clad ships unfit for sea-going purposes, but formidable for the 
attack and defence of harbours and roadsteads. England, while 
undertaking the most novel construction hitherto applied to 
ships of war—that of turret armament, was also converting her 
wooden line-of-battle ships into the simplest form of armour- 
clad ships. 

Whether the anxiety evinced by the British Government to 
armour-plate her smaller ships of war, and consider them as sea- 
going cruisers, was a wise comprehension of the problem before 
them, may be doubted. To us it has always appeared that the 
first object to be attained was a fleet-superiority in European 
waters, deferring other desiderata until this vital necessity 
was satisfactorily accomplished. 

As an example of the comparative wisdom of the course 
followed by each Government, we have supposed that in 1864 
a battle had been fought in the Channel .between the respective 
ironclads which each expected to have completed. This sup- 
posed battle would have been fought by eleven ironclad reputed 
sea-going ships on each side, with the addition, on the French 
side, of four ironclads not considered sea-going. The French 
would have had nine wholly, and two partially plated ships to 
oppose to five wholly, and six partially plated English ships, 
with the further advantage of their fleet being homogeneous, and 
alike in speed and facility of maneuvring. On the English side 
would be found greater height above the water of the batteries. 
of the ships, a matter of importance in bad weather; very 
superior size and speed in two of the ships, a great advantage in 
cases of running down; some superior strength in construction, 
especially in the material (iron) of which six of their fleet would 
have consisted. Nevertheless, we must incline to the belief 
that the struggle, even without the four floating batteries, could 
not but have been unfavourable to the English fleet; and if the 
weather had been ‘such as’ to permit their participating im 
the fray, must have ended in a disaster not pleasant to con- 
template. 

It so happened that neither Power was actually in the precise: 
position with reference to its ironclads which their respective 
Governments had anticipated; slower progress than was ex- 
pected had been made in each country; and we are sure that we 
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are stating the case with extreme moderation, when we assert, 
after a study of these facts, that in 1864 the Navy of England 
was not superior to that of France for fighting purposes, either 
in the numbers of its ships or in their individual excellence ; 
and that it was inferior to a combination of any two Powers, of 
which France was one. It is not intended to deny that our 
unarmoured wooden screw fleet was still numerous, and capable 
of preying upon the commerce of other nations, and even of 
acting with considerable effect against the aggressions of 
barbarous Powers; though it must not be forgotten that even 
for such purposes the ships we had available would have been. 
outnumbered by a junction between the ships A a similar type): 
of France and Holland, or France and the United States; yet 
such ships could have done nothing towards the success of a 
great battle fought for the purpose of destroying an invading 
force on the one side, and on the other, for securing a landing 
for an expeditionary army. 

A naval battle lost by us in the Channel would have rendered 
the invasion of England certain, and its success more than pro- 
bable. A naval battle won by us in the Channel would have 
been a defensive advantage to England, and would have rendered 
an attack on French arsenals possible; but it must be owned that 
the stake played for by England in such a battle would be far 
higher than that of France, and that it was, and is, the duty 
of the governing powers of this country to make certain of 
winning so momentous a game. 

A most decisive step to ensure that the English nation should 
begin once more to take the lead in naval affairs was taken in 
that year (1864), by the appointment of Mr. Reed to the post 
of Chief Constructor of the British Navy. For this excellent 
selection the country is deeply indebted to the Duke of Somerset, 
who, full of energy and courage himself, thoroughly honest and 
straightforward in all his ideas, was not deterred from carrying 
out his intention, either by clamour of his opponents, or by 
various technical, and some accidental, difficulties which arose. 
Boldness of conception, originality of design, fertility of resource, 
inexhaustible energy, combined with a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of naval architecture, and a keen appreciation 
of the difference between theory and practice, were thus installed 
at Whitehall. 

Excellent subordinates in the Constructor’s department, hitherto- 
overlooked, were brought to the front; and it seemed as if 
science, long banished from such exalted regions, was about to 
take the high place which it was more than ever necessary 
should be properly filled. 
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It will not be necessary for our purposes to follow in detail 
the ships ordered, designed, and constructed by Mr. Reed during 
his seven years’ tenure of the office of Chief Constructor of the 
Navy; but the very first design for which he procured the 
sanction of the Board of Admiralty was so remarkable, not only 
for the bold step in advance over all other designs for sea- 
going ironclad ships put forward either in our own or in any other 
navy, but also for its having been, as it were, the key-note to all 
recent improvements in such construction, that a few details of 
the principles which guided the designer’s mind and produced 
such remarkable results, will not, we are assured, be out of 

lace. 

These principles, briefly stated, were to unite the most 
powerful known artillery and the protection of the thickest 
armour-plates yet made, in a ship of moderate dimensions, pos- 
sessed of great handiness, moderate sailing, excellent steaming, 
and first-rate sea-going qualities, including a steady platform 
for her artillery. 

Mr. Reed, disregarding the difficulties and delays attending 

‘ the manufacture of 54-inch armour-plates, designed the ‘ Belle- 

rophon’ to carry 6-inch armour ; undeterred by the opposition 
of high authorities, provided her with guns of 12 tons weight, 
took off a hundred feet from the length of the ‘ Minotaur’—then 
considered the finest ironclad afloat ; promised, nevertheless, a 
speed of 14 knots, and provided for the health and comfort of 
every person on board in a manner hitherto unexampled. Nearly 
2000 tons less in measurement than the ‘Warrior,’ and 80 feet 
shorter, she carried her fourteen guns, ten of which were 12-ton 
rifled guns, capable of penetrating 6-inch armour at a thousand 
yards, protected by 6-inch armour, a complete belt of which 
surrounded the ship at the water-line and some feet above and 
below it; while the ‘Warrior's’ armament of forty guns— 
68-pounders and rifled Armstrongs—only numbered twenty-six 
protected guns, not one of which could be relied on to penetrate 
well-constructed ships’ sides plated with 44-inch armour at 500 
yards distance, and was carried in a ship totally unprotected by 
any belt, for 167 feet of her length. The ‘Bellerophon,’ in 
fact, though much the smaller ship, carried 1089 tons of armour 
agaiust 975 tons carried by the ‘ Warrior.’ 

Notwithstanding much adverse criticism, and even some 
amount of actual misrepresentation, it is now admitted that Mr. 
Reed performed all that he promised. The ‘ Bellerophon, 
though so much shorter than the ‘ Warrior,’ and so much more 
weighted by armour, attained a speed exceeding fourteen knots, 
falling short of the ‘ Warrior’s’ by at most a quarter of a knot, 
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and while the ‘ Warrior’ took from nine to ten minutes to per- 
form a circle, the ‘ Bellerophon’ only occupied four minutes and 
a few seconds in this evolution: her behaviour in a seaway 
proved to be most satisfactory, and she earned and maintained 
the reputation after repeated trials of being a remarkably easy 
ship for rolling, and of affording a steady platform for her guns ; 
in both of these respects she surpassed the ‘ Warrior.’ * 

The principles worked out in the ‘ Bellerophon ’ were applied 
henceforth to all ironclad ships intended to be sea-going cruisers. 
A few of the heaviest guns, thoroughly protected by thick armour, 
a thick armour belt surrounding the ship for some distance 
above and below the water-line, were the essential features of 
the ‘ Bellerophon,’ and of her successors, the ‘ Hercules,’ ‘ Sultan,’ 
and a whole class of ships known as the ‘ Audacious’ class, and 
this principle was, in fact, adopted even in ships whose arma- 
ment was carried in turrets; the practical difference being that 
in all these ships which carry a broadside armament a super- 
structure is erected above the belt for the accommodation of 
officers and men, and in some of the ships whose armament is 
carried in turrets no such superstructure exists. The ‘ Captain’ 
was an example of a turret-ship on this plan, and the ‘ Monarch’ 
was the type of a turret-ship with a superstructure above the 
belt. We must now pass over a year or two, during which 
England was still making efforts to regain the lead in naval 
affairs, and to ensure her former superiority at sea, if not by the 
numerical preponderance of her ships, at any rate by the superior 
quality of those she was constructing, to arrive at one of those 
periods of change to which our body politic is continually sub- 
ject. In 1866 a new Administration, and consequently a new 
Admiralty was formed, and one of its first acts was carefully to 
investigate the state of the navy and its relative strength as com- 
pared with that of other Powers. 

The actual numbers of ironclads of all classes, building and 
built, possessed by France and England at this date were as 
follows :—England 34, France 43. Eleven of the French iron- 
clads were floating batteries recently constructed, but the older 
batteries built during the Russian war were not included in 
these numbers, nor are the batteries démontables built for the 
Italian war, which have been sometimes reckoned amongst 
French ironclads, but cannot with propriety be so considered, as 
their armour could only resist light field guns. But while 
omitting these latter in reckoning the respective ironclad forces 
of each country, it is not reasonable to exclude the eleven French 





* Parliamentary Papers, Session 1868, Nos. 283-336, and No. 77, Session 1870, 
printed by order of the House of Commons. 
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floating batteries not intended to go to sea, for it is evident that 
as forming part of an expeditionary force intended to cross the 
Channel, or in the defence of their own harbours and arsenals, 
they could render most valuable service, and they are therefore 
properly included among the ironclad fleet. 

he number and nature of the guns carried by these ships are, 
of course, a most important consideration in determining the 
value of the two fleets, but the arrangement of the English fleet, 
and to some extent that also of the French, was in such a state 
of transition at that time that no data exist for stating confidently 
its exact nature. The theory pertinaciously maintained for some 
time that the heavier kinds of rifled artillery could not be car- 
ried in our ships or worked with safety at sea, was beginning to 
give way to the persistent remonstrances of the Controller and 
Chief Constructor of the Navy. The attempt to work the larger 
kind of ordnance by tackles and handspikes delayed, but could 
not defeat, the ingenious application of true mechanical prin- 
ciples to gun-carriages and slides invented and perseveringly 
advocated by Captain Scott, though it appears that even now the 
whole of Captain Scott’s system of gun-mounting and working is 
only partially adopted in our ships, and that we are still encum- 
bered with inefficient, inaccurate, and unsafe appliances while 
efficiency is within easy reach.* 

As the comparison which we have just gone through would 
not be complete if we omitted to mention that, though the 
Secretary of the Admiralty had stated the intention of the 
Government to build an additional ironclad in 1865, and had 
obtained the sanction of Parliament for doing so, no such ship 
was begun, and the money voted was not expended. This 
lamentable instance of the ‘ wait and see’ policy appears to have 
been occasioned by the vigorous proceedings of the advocates for 
sea-going turret-ships of low free-board contrasted with the 
feeble grasp of the subject which the parliamentary officers of 
the Admiralty had obtained; but so marked did the inferiority 
of the British ironclad fleet appear to be, that the Admiralty 
at once ordered two additional ironclad ships to be constructed, 
the ‘Captain’ and the ‘ Repulse,’—the latter without waiting 
for the sanction of Parliament. 

The action of the Board of Admiralty during the two years 
and a half the Conservative party were in office was beneficial 
to our ironclad fleet. It is true that a great mistake was made 
in sanctioning the design for the ‘ Captain’ against the opinion 


* Lecture at United Service Institution, vol. xvi. of ‘Journal’ of that Insti- 
tution. : 

+ Lord H. Lennox’s Speech, March 14, 1867. Hansard, vol, 18. [ 
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of the professional advisers of the Admiralty, but on looking back 
to the state of public opinion in and out of Parliament at that 
time, and to all that had passed, the error was natural and 
venial, and should not be allowed to detract from the merit of 
the important services that Administration rendered to the country 
by the large increase it effected in the more powerful classes of 
its ironclad fleet. As Mr. Goschen has imputed to his oppo- 
nents a reckless and sensational policy in laying down, just before 
they left office, ten gigantic ships, and leaving to a future 
Admiralty the task of finding the money for the completion of 
these ships, we will state with accuracy what they actually did 
order, and the dates when these orders were given. 

Their first act was to accept the ‘Captain’ in July, 1866; 
then to order the ‘ Repulse ’ in October of the same year ; after- 
wards to order the ‘ Audacious’ and ‘Invincible’ on the 29th 
April, 1867. The ‘Iron Duke’ on the 26th September, and 
the ‘ Vanguard’ on the 21st October of the same year. The 
‘Sultan,’ the ‘ Glatton,’ the ‘ Swiftsure,’ and the ‘ Triumph,’ on 
the 5th June, and the ‘ Hotspur’ on the 26th September, 1868. 
They left office in the course of December of that year. The 
state of completion of these ships on tle 1st April, 1869, up to 
which date they, and not their successors, had to provide the 
money for these constructions was as follows :— 

The ‘ Captain’ was seven and seven-eighths built. 
The ‘ Repulse’ was completed. 

The ‘ Audacious’ was six and a quarter eighths built. 
The ‘ Invincible’ was six-eighths built. 

The ‘ lron Duke’ was three-eighths built. 

The ‘ Vanguard’ was five and three-quarter eighths built. 
The ‘ Sultan’ was two and a quarter eighths built. 
The ‘ Glatton’ was half an eighth built. 

The ‘ Swiftsure’ was one-eighth built. 

The ‘ Triumph’ was one-eighth built. 

The ‘ Hotspur’ was one-eighth built.* 


One other ironclad, the ‘ Monarch,’ ordered by the Duke of 
Somerset, remained for the new Administration to complete, 
and of her there remained an eighth of an eighth yet to build. 
The so-called sensational policy of Mr. Goschen’s opponents 
therefore dwindled down from ten gigantic ships ordered just 
as they left office to five ships, only to one of which, the ‘ Sultan,’ 
the term gigantic can be applied ;—ordered not as they were 
about to leave office, but in the course of the financial year 
which they were administering: the latest being so ordered six 





* See Appendix No. 12, to Navy Estimates, 1869-70, 
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months previous to the expiration of the financial year. But we 
shall return to the subject of these misrepresentations hereafter, 
and shall observe that on the Ist of January, 1869, the ironclad 
fleets of the two countries, building and built, stood numerically 
thus—England forty-four, France forty-eight. Some progress, 
therefore, had been made in reducing the inequality of force 
which so plainly existed between the two navies in 1866. In 
1869, three new ironclads were ordered by the English Admiralty, 
and four new ships by the French Government. Early in the 
year 1870 the Admiralty proposed to Parliament, and obtained 
its sanction for, the construction of one new ironclad, the ‘ Fury,’ 
and about this time, or a little earlier, the French also ordered 
an ironclad of the second class, 

Trusting in the assurances of the continuation of peace and in 
the belief of an unclouded political horizon, the Admiralty was 
proceeding leisurely with its constructions, reducing the numbers 
of its dockyard artificers and carrying its retrenchments and 
economies to the extreme verge of prudence, when the events of 
July fell like a thunderbolt from a clear sky on the bewildered 
Government.* We have now reached the time when at any 
moment the work done in creating an ironclad Navy might be 
clearly realized, and when the assurances freely given that its 
condition was eminently satisfactory might be put to the proof of 
actual trial. The storm had burst, and no one could tell what 
direction it might take. On the Ist August Mr. Childers, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, made a statement as to the con- 
dition of our Navy which it is necessary to analyse. Correcting 
some errors in the speech of an honourable member who had 
= him in the debate as to the numbers of French and 

nglish ironclads, he proceeded to say that ‘we have afloat, 
including those fittingat Plymouth, twenty-eight broadside ships 
and twelve special ships, or forty in all.’ He gave some details 
of their stations and readiness, not to be easily reconciled with 
official texts, and then proceeded to give a similar enumeration 
and classification of the French fleet: ‘ France had twenty-seven 
broadside ships and four special, in commission, in reserve, or 
fitting, making in all thirty-one.’ He explained the difference 
between the numbers of each fleet given by Sir John Hay and 
himself, as caused by the former having reckoned twenty-two 
batteries as ironclads, eleven of which he informed the House 





* Sir Henry Bulwer, Hansard, vol. 205, Aug. 1870, who says, that he had 
read that the noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, had had a long inter- 
view with the Nestor of the Foreign Office, and had been told by that gentleman 
that we had before us the prospect of the most profound peace, and this within a 
few hours of having to prepare for a great and troublesome war. 
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were batteries démontables, and as he believed now on the Rhine, 
waiting to attack Mayence! and including the batteries (he means 
the recently-constructed floating batteries, to which we have 
before referred) France has only thirty-one ironclads afloat. 
With the official ‘ Navy List’ in our hands we can rectify these 
statements. The total number of English ironclads afloat was 
thirty-nine, and we give their names :— ; 


BroaDswweE Sxrps :— { BroabsiDE Surps (continued) :— 
1. Hercules, 22, Favorite. 
2. Lord Warden. 23. Pallas. 
3. *Lord Clyde. 24. Enterprise. 
4. Bellerophon. 25. Research. 
5. Warrior. | 26. Caledonia. 
6. Black Prince. | 27. *Iron Duke. 
7. Defence. 28. *Audacious. 
8. Resistance. 29. *Invincible. 
9. Hector. 30. *Vanguard. 
10. pee 
11. chilles. nee 
12. Agincourt. Soames 
13. Minotaur. 31. Monarch. 
14. Northumberland. 32. Captain. 
15. Prince Consort. 33. Royal Sovereign. 
16. Royal Oak. 34, Prince Albert. 
17. *Ocean. 35. *Scorpion. 
18. *Royal Alfred. 36. Wivern. 
19. *Zealous. 37. *Viper. 
20. Repulse. 38. *Vixen. 
21. Penelope. 39. Waterwitch. 


The ships to which asterisks (*) are affixed were unavailable for service, for 
the reasons specified hereafter. 

Twenty-eight of these ships were available for service in 
European waters. Of the others the ‘ Lord Clyde’s’ engines were 
out undergoing a complete repair ; the ‘Ocean,’ ‘ Royal Alfred,” 
and ‘ Zealous’ were on the East, West Indian, and Pacific sta- 
tions, quite out of reach certainly for some months; the ‘ Iron 
Duke,’ ‘Invincible,’ ‘ Audacious, and ‘ Vanguard’ were incom- 
plete and could not be got ready for several weeks; the ‘ Scor- 
and the ‘ Viper,’ and the ‘ Vixen’ were dismantled at Bermuda. 

us eleven out of the thirty-nine ironclads, called forty by Mr. 
Childers, which he paraded before the House of Commons, were 
quite unavailable for the struggle, if one should come in Europe, 
and in fact could not have been in any way of use till the cata- 
strophe was over. The actual number of French ironclads avail- 
able for service, taken from their official lists, was forty-one, 
excluding the Crimean floating batteries, but not, for the reasons. 
we have stated, those of recent construction. We cannot admit 
that Mr. Childers was authorised to deduct two ironclads from 
the number of French ships he gave, because they were on distant 
stations ; on the contrary, we believe that the list which we have 
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compiled from French official sources, and which we proceed to 
give, shews their actual force afloat, and apportioned to the several 
divisions of their fleet in European waters :— 


LIST OF SHIPS. 


Broavswe Surs :— | Broapsipe Sutrs (continued) :— 
1. Marengo, | 25. Invincible. 
2. Océan. 26. Normandie. 
3. Flandre. 

4. Gauloise. TURRET :— 

5. Guyenne. 27. Rochambeau. 
6. Héroine. 28. Onondaga. 
7. Magnanime. 

8. Provence. Rams :— 

p ee. 29. Cerbere. 
11. Surveillante. 30. Taureau. 
12. Valeureuse. 

13. Alma. | Gun-BoaTs :— 

14. Belliqueuse. 31. Arrogante. 
15. Armide. | 32, Embuscade. 
16. Atalante. 33. Imprenable. 
17, Jeanne d’Are, 34. Implacable. 
18. Montcalme. 35. Opiniatre. 
19. Reine Blanche. 36. Protection. 
20. Thétis. ' 37. Refuge. 

21. Magenta. 38. Paixhans. 
22. Solférino. 39. Palestro. 
23, Couronne. 40. Peiho. 

24. Gloire. 41. Saigon. 


The twenty-eight English ships available for a contest, which 
might have occurred at any moment, carried an armament of 
four hundred and twenty-three heavy guns, that is, guns of six 
and a half tons weight and upwards, in the following propor- 
tions :— 

12-inch guns, weighing 25 tons, 8 
10-inch guns # 18 tons, 8 
9-inch guns . 12} tons, 39 
8-inch guns - 9 tons, 92 
7-inch guns w 64 tons, 276 


Of which number fifty-five might be relied on to pierce 8-inch 
-armour-plates at a thousand yards distance, ninety-two to do the 
same with 6-inch armour-plates at that distance, while two hundred 
and seventy-six would only go through 6-inch armour-plates at 
two hundred yards; of course piercing less thickness at greater 
distances,* 


* Since the summer of 1870, careful experiments with pebble gunpowder have 
proved that the range and penctrating power of all projectiles have been con- 
‘siderably increased by its use. A larger quantity of this powder, though adding 
to the initial velocity of the projectile onl to the recoil of the gun, causes a less 
destructive strain in the bore of the gun, on explosion, than a smaller charge of 
L. G. R. powder hitherto used, Th 
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The forty-one French ironclads available for service carried 


certainly three hundred and five heavy guns, and probably three 
‘hundred and twenty-seven, as we shall presently explain; that is 
‘to say, guns of about 7} tons weight and upwards, in the following 


proportions :— 


Guns of 10°6 inches, weighing 21 tons . . . 16 
Guns of 9:4 inches, weighing 13 tons 15 ewts. 143 
Guns of 7:48 inches, weighing 7 tons 9 cwts. 146. 


Of which numbers one hundred and fifty-nine might be relied 
on to pierce 8-inch armour-plates at one thousand yards, one 
hundred and forty-six or sixty-eight could only go through 6-inch 
armour-plates at two hundred yards, less thickness at greater 


distances. 


The armament of the eleven French floating batteries is stated 
in those documents to which we have had access to vary from 
four to seven guns. If taken at four guns, the total number of 
7-48-inch guns carried by the French fleet would be one hundred 
and forty-six; if taken at six guns, the number would be one 
hundred and sixty-eight; and the total of all descriptions of guns 
would amount to three hundred and twenty-seven. 

Adopting the thickness of armour-plating as an important 
element for consideration in deciding on the relative strength of 
the two fleets, the comparison would stand thus :— 














ENGLAND. FRANCE. 
ie | 5 Seth i 

cues aed | Number of Ships. soanee =. _ Number of Ships. 

9 in. 1 9 in. 0 

8 in. 1 7°8 and 8°2 in. 3 

7 in. 1 5°9 in, 12 

6 in, 4 5°8 in, 7 

54 in. 4 5°5 in, 8 

4} in. 17 4°7 in, 6 

4°5 in. 4 

Total 28 Total | 40s 





One of the French ships, the ‘ Rochambeau,’ available for 
service, had portions of her armour, 8 inches thick of cast iron, 
‘bedded in wood, and plates 44 and 34 outside this structure. 
We might consider this protection equivalent to 6 inches of 
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English armour-plating, and this makes the total number of 
French ships forty-one. 

Now, in the total number of guns the English very considerably 
surpassed the French fleet, but in the relative value of the guns, 
considered as armour-piercMmg tools, the superiority was on the 
French side, for including the 8-inch English guns, which were 
of less value for that purpose than the 9°4-inch French, the 
English fleet had only one hundred and forty-seven against one 
hundred and fifty-seven armour-destroying guns. As a set-off, 
the eight 25-ton and 12-inch guns, mounted in the ‘ Monarch’ 
and ‘Captain,’ were more powerful than any guns in the French 
fleet. 

Looking at the defensive power of the two fleets, as repre- 
sented by the thickness of armour, it is evident that the three 
English ships best defended by armour, that is, the ‘Captain, 
the ‘ Monarch,’ and the ‘ Hercules,’ were superior to the ‘ Océan, 
‘Marengo,’ and ‘ Cerbere,’ not only in armour-plating but also in 
their armament. But while the French had twenty-seven ships, 
the thickness of whose armour ranged from 5:9 inches to 5:5 inches, 
the English had only eight ships, the thickness of whose armour 
ranged from 6 to 54 inches. ‘The French had ten ships plated 
with iron, varying from 4°7 inches to 4°5 inches in thickness; 
the English had seventeen ships only plated with 44-inch iron, 

We have not excluded from this comparison any of the French 
available ships, or any of our own. It certainly is not reasonable 
to exclude four vessels of the ‘ Peiho’ class, armed with four or 
six 7°48-inch rifled guns and plated all over with 44-inch armour- 
plates, from the numerical strength of the French Navy, while 
the ‘ Enterprise’ and ‘ Research,’ mounting each four 7-inch 6-ton 
rified guns, and partially plated with armour 44 inches thick, are 
included on the English side. 

Seven of the eleven floating batteries rejected by Mr. Childers 
were vessels actually in commission, carrying from four to seven 
7-48-inch guns, and plated with 54-inch armour from end to 
end; yet he included such gun-boats as the ‘ Viper,’ the ‘ Vixen’ 
and the ‘Water Witch,’ armed with only two 6-ton guns, and 
only partially protected by 44-inch armour plating, in the 
numerical strength of the English ironclads, 

We do not mean to assert that the inequality of the two fleets 
was represented by the numbers which we have given of 
the available ships of each nation; viz., twenty-eight English 
to forty-one French, but even such a statement would be less 
misleading than the one made by Mr. Childers in the House of 
Commons, that England had forty ships available and France 
thirty-one. 
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thirty-one. Relying on such fallacious data, which no one in 
the House of Commons at the time had, apparently, the means of 
contradicting, he was enabled to assert that to ‘whomsoever the 
credit of the present state of things is due, whether to us or to 
our predecessors, for a peace navy ours is in a highly efficient 
condition, more efficient than for many years past, and all we 
ask of the House is to enable us to carry it beyond that into a 
state of preparation for eventualities consistent with our position 
of secure neutrality, in this Continental war.’* 

We have, however, in the evidence taken before the ‘ Megzra’ 
Commission proof that the Controller of the Navy, himself 
a naval officer and a member of the Board of Admiralty, held a 
very different opinion as to our secure neutrality from that of his 
civilian chief.{ He says, and Mr. Childers admits it, and ex- 
presses his astonishment at it, that he had remonstrated with the 
First Lord about this very speech, and the erroneous impressions 
to which it was sure to give rise; and we have seen in a recent 
letter to the ‘Times’ that Sir Sydney Dacre, then First Sea 
Lord, recommended a large increase of naval preparations, 
adding ‘we should not even then be in a condition such as 
England, depending alone on her navy for safety, ought to be in.’ 

We have verified the statements in that letter, and have ascer- 
tained that all that was done in 1870 was to order in August 
four small turret ships, adapted—and well adapted, we believe— 
for Channel service, and certainly very far superior to the French 
vessels of the ‘ Embuscade’ and ‘ Peiho’ class, 

The opportunity for obtaining the assent of the House of 
Commons to effective and systematic measures for our future 
security passed away, for want of a plain unvarnished statement 
of our actual strength and wants, which it was the duty of the 
minister to give. Mr. Childers says he was not accurately 
reported, but on referring to Hansard we see that no inaccuracy 
in reporting{ would account for the totally erroneous impression 
his speech was calculated to make. He distinctly left it to 
be inferred that our relative strength in ironclads was forty 
English to thirty-one French, and the paltry measures of pre- 
caution which he recommended, and which Parliament adopted, 
Were entirely based on a statement which we have proved to be 
wholly inaccurate. 

It is, we do not hesitate to affirm, perfectly clear from these 
details that in 1858, in 1864, and in 1866, the naval forces of 





* Hansard, vol. 203, Aug. 1, 1870. Mr. Childers’s Speech. 
‘ t Parliamentary Paper, ‘ Megzera,’ 1872, c. £07. - Qres'‘ons 14,876 and 
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England, far from being a match for those of France united to 
two or three other naval Powers, were decidedly inferior in 
strength to such a combination. A recapitulation of the state 
of the Navy of each Power, based as it must be on the ships 
built and building in September, 1870 (for neither Power has 
begun any new ironclad since that date), will put our readers in 
possession of the exact relative strength of the two countries at 
both the periods referred to. 

On the 1st October, 1872, England possessed, building and 
built, fifty-one ironclads, one fewer than in August, 1870, the 
* Captain’ having been lost in the meantime. France possessed, 
building and built, fifty-two ironclad ships, but the number of com- 
pleted English ironclads exceeds that of completed French ships, 
If, as we have reason to believe, the ‘Gloire,’ the ‘ Normandie, 
‘ Couronne,’ ‘ Invincible,’ ‘ Solférino,’ ‘ Magenta,’ and ‘ Rocham- 
beau,’ may be withdrawn from the service of the French fleet 
for sea-going and general purposes, the French force will consist 
of forty-five ironclads; and similarly withdrawing such ships as 
the ‘ Warrior,’ the ‘ Black Prince,’ ‘ Resistance,’ and ‘ Defence, 
the employment of which in actual warfare, in the present state 
of the artillery question, would be a ‘mockery, a delusion, and 
a snare; also supposing that the ‘Prince Consort,’ ‘ Royal 
Alfred,’ ‘ Zealous,’ and ‘Caledonia,’ are no longer fit for active 
service, and cannot be reckoned in the list of available ships on 
our side, the English force will consist of forty-three ironclads. 
Owing to the genius of Mr, Reed we shall have three ships, 
superior as fighting machines to anything yet ordered by France, 
two of which may be ready for sea in the course of 1873. We 
have now at sea three first-class cruising ironclads superior to 
anything France has afloat, though she has two ships of that 
class not completed. We have six second-class cruising iron- 
clads completed, against five similar French ships, two of which 
are not completed. We shall, in addition, have seven special 
ram and turret ships, plated with eight and ten inches of armour, 
against five similar French ships; but while our superiority is 
evident in the larger and more important ships, it is compro 
mised by the great number of lightly-armoured ships of which 
the rest of our fleet is composed, the majority of which have 
only 44-inch plates against 5-9 inches on the French side. 

The number of English ships defended by eight inches and 
upwards of armour-plating is eighteen, against twelve French 
ships having armour of 7:8 inches and upwards; but as the 
English ships’ armour reaches a maximum of twelve inches 
while the French maximum is but 8°66 inches, the advantage 
here is even greater than the proportionate difference of the 
numbers 
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numbers would shew it to be. On the other hand, the number 
of English ships having armour exceeding four and a half inches 
and less than eight, is only ten against twenty-seven French 
ships so defended ; while France has but five ships with so weak 
a protection as that afforded by four and a half inch plates, Eng- 
land has fifteen. We cannot but regard this inferiority in the 
armour-plating as of considerable importance, but it must not 
therefore be concluded that every ship defended by five and a 
half inch plates will take or destroy every ship she comes across 
plated with four and a half inch armour, The power of the 
guns, the speed and the size of the opposing ships are elements 
in the calculation which must not be overlooked. 

It is, however, evident that in a conflict for the mastery of the 
Channel, ships unencumbered with rigging, of small draught of 
water, and of small dimensions, will play a not unimportant part, 
and the utter absurdity of Mr. Childers’s view that eleven ships 
of this class, possessed by France, should not be counted amongst 
her effective ironclads, becomes manifest. On the contrary, 
notwithstanding our marked superiority in the numbers of the 
more powerful ironclads, if we could suppose that the Monitors 
of which Russia has at least eight, arid the turret ships of 
Holland, of which there are six, without reckoning the other 
ironclads possessed by these Powers, were acting in conjunction 
with the navy of France, we should not find the superjority of our 
own fleet so evident as Mr. Goschen supposes, It appears, 
indeed, that enlightened and aroused by the criticisms which 
his after-dinner speeches have provoked, Mr, Goschen has at last 
made up his mind to restore the number of our cruising ironclad 
fleet, diminished by the loss of the ‘ Captain,’ to what it stood at 
in 1870. 

As, however, he has taken two years to make up his mind to 
this prodigious advance, we have a right to expect that the time 
gained by this delay will have been profitably employed, and 
that looking to the vast increase in the power of artillery, we 
shall find the ‘Superb,’ whose keel plates we are informed are 
now being riveted together, has made a great step forward in 
the application of defensive armour. We trust that the con- 
structor’s department will not have been satisfied with a slight 
improvement in the. details of the drawings of the ‘ Hercules’ 
or ‘Sultan,’ ships dating from 1866; but has proved itself 
“oe to the new and large demands on its inventive skill 
which the artillerists are always making. We do not know how 
this may be, but we confidently say it would be simply deplorable 
to find that in 1873 we were only beginning to construct a ship 
on a design (slightly modified) prepared six or seven years ago F 
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and we are not without alarm that this may be the case, when 
we refer to the extreme difficulty experienced by the late Chief 
Constructor of the Navy in getting his designs approved as they 
were originally conceived. 

We have it on the highest authority, that of Mr. Reed himself, 
that in 1866 he proposed an ironclad which would have carried 
16-inch armour plates, and would have been as superior to the 
‘ Devastation’ as that ship is to any other ironclad afloat. We 
have been told on equally good authority (that of the late Con- 
troller of the Navy) that the design of the ‘ Devastation’s’ class 
dated from 1866; and Mr, Reed says that these ships even as 
they are, ‘had to be begged and dragged into existence because 
of their size, and there was not a shadow of a chance of getting 
a bigger design accepted ;’ all of which is corroborated in the 
strongest manner by Sir Spencer Robinson’s evidence before 
Lord Dufferin’s Committee on the designs of ships of war, and 
the explanatory papers he put in for the information of that 
committee.* 

How is it that with Mr. Reed in existence, and making his 
activity unpleasantly conspicuous, we should think, to the 
authorities at Whitehall, we cannot get beyond his designs 
elaborated in 1866? Why are we to lag behind the knowledge 
we possess, and turn out antiquated ships very likely to be 
obsolete before they are completed ? Had Mr. Reed’s designs 
been accepted in 1866, or even 1869, we should not now be 
arguing about the ‘Peter the Great,’ or be beginning to rivet 
the keel plates of the ‘Superb.’ If a plain statement to Parlia- 
ment in 1869 procured for us the ‘ Devastation’s’ class, it would 
equally have got for us Mr. Reed’s ship with 16-inch armour; 
one was no more of an experiment than the other, each was sure 
to meet with opposition ; had the experiment proved a failure, 
the cost to the country would have been a few extra thousand 
pounds ; had it proved a success, as it undoubtedly would have 
done, we should already have possessed a far more powerful ship 
than the unfinished ‘ Fury,’ or the talked-of ‘Téméraire.’ How- 
ever, it is extremely satisfactory to us, and it must, we should 
think, be no less so to Mr. Reed and Sir Spencer Robinson, to 
find Mr. Goschen basing our supposed superiority to the navies 
of France united to those of any other Powers, on the excellent 
qualities of the ‘ Devastation,’ the ‘ Monarch,’ the ‘ Hercules,’ 





* See Appendix B to the Report on the designs of ships of war, Parliamentary 
Paper of 1872, c, 177, pages 315 to 317. The whole of this paper should be 
carefully considered by those who desire to know on whom rests the responsi- 
bility for our naval constructions, and it may serve to explain the occasional 
imperfections in Admiralty ships, which we and others have not beeu slow to 
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and the ‘Sultan,’ to see him extending the same praise to the 
‘Glatton,’ the ‘Cyclops,’ and others of that class; particularly 
when we remember the extraordinary efforts made by his 
Government to alarm the public (after the loss of the ‘Captain ’) 
as to the safety of these ironclads, and to procure if possible a 
condemnation of them by a committee, the ostensible object of 
whose appointment was to enquire whether the Controller and 
Chief Constructor of the Navy had been equal to the duties of 
their responsible positions. The integrity of the committee 
baffled the intentions of those who appointed it; and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty has at length completely and handsomely 
vindicated the professional reputation of those gentlemen now no 
longer in the public service. 

Mr. Goschen has shifted the ground he took up at the Mansion 
House, which provoked this controversy, without however mend- 
ing his position. He appears, at the Fishmongers’ Hall, to have 
abandoned our claim to a numerical superiority over the iron- 
clads of any three or four foreign navies combined, and to base 
the power of the British Navy to cope with such a junction, on 
our possessing ten ironclads (cruising ships) which cannot at 
this moment be equalled individually by the same number of 
ships taken from the united navies of France, Prussia, Russia, 
and America. But we cannot admit that such a statement, 
even if it were strictly accurate, would be decisive of the question, 
pleased as we are to see that he is now taking up a sounder 
principle of comparison than he adopted when making his 
former speeches. The controversy, nevertheless, stands on very 
different grounds. 

The details we have given at great length, of the state of our 
ironclad ships, have shewn that our present fleet is the fleet of 
August, 1870, minus the ‘Captain.’ We know (even granting 
that Mr. Goschen’s proposition as to our relative strength at sea 
were true in 1870) that we have done nothing since that date, 
nothing that was not then known, contemplated, and provided 
for; we know that other nations—Germany, Russia, Italy, 
Turkey, and other Powers—have added to their strength in 
ironclads some most powerful ships of the class, and that every 
addition these Powers* have thus made must inevitably diminish 


* We have not, for various reasons, thought it right to give in detail the 
numbers of ironclads owned by the European Powers exclusive of England and 
France: some of the information we possess is strictly confidential; but in 
stating that these Powers taken together an ironclad navy consisting of 
more than eighty vessels large and small, and that very formidable fighting 
ships are to be found in the navies of Russia, Italy, North and South Germany, 
and Turkey, we are not going beyond such sources of information as are accessible 
to all those who take an interest in these questions. 
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our relative strength, should one, two, or more of them combine 
with France. Our charge against the Government, of which 
Mr. Goschen is the organ, is, that it has not kept up the relative 
strength of our Navy to what it was in 1870. We must insist 
upon this point: in it lies the gravamen of the accusations 
brought against the administration of the Navy since that date. 
A careful analysis of the details we have placed before our 
readers will enable any one to judge for himself, whether, after 
years of toil and struggle, the fleet had even then been placed in 
as powerful a position as the vital interests of this country im- 
peratively demanded, but, at any rate, we do not think that any 
one will suppose that we were too strong then, and we are abso- 
lutely weaker now—by the loss of the ‘ Captain,’ which has not 
been replaced—while the force of the minor Powers has rapidly 
increased. Taking into consideration the catastrophe that befell 
France in the autumn of that year, and admitting that since that 
date she has made slower progress in her naval constructions 
than England, and has not completed as many of the ships she 
was then building as England, and that consequently we have a 
decided momentary superiority over her in completed ships; the 
progress made by the minor naval Powers may be set off against 
this temporary advantage, and a brief interval may suffice to place 
France on an equality with England in the numbers of her com- 
leted ships unless we move on. 

We should think ill of the prescience of any statesman who, 
in forecasting the future, omitted to consider France as a great 
military nation, courageous, full of resources, next to ourselves 
the leading maritime Power in Europe, and one whose naval 
forces, in conjunction with those of others, would give our own 
Navy more than enough to do, should we be so misguided as to- 
follow the do-nothing policy of the last two years. 

As a set-off against not adding new ships to the strength of our 
ironclad fleet, we find Mr. Goschen boasting that he has com- 
pleted the ships ordered by his predecessors, and done more to 
reduce the arrears of ship-building than any other administrator. 
Let us remind him that contracts entered into by his predecessors, 
approved and voted by Parliament, are binding on himself, and 
he could not avoid completing them. He may indeed, as he 
has done, suspend the work in our dockyards, and not apply 
the money entrusted to him by Parliament, to add to the 
number of our ships; but over the matter of contracts to which 
the faith of the country is pledged he has but a temporary 
control, and the fulfilment of engagements which Parliament 
has sanctioned is compulsory. If we compare the Navy 
estimates and the programme of works they contain for the 
year 
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year 1871-72 with those for 1872-73, we shall better judge 
of the arrears of ship-building which Mr. Goschen has 
got through. The ‘Devastation,’ by his predecessor’s pro- 
gramme, was to have been finished before the 31st of March, 
1872; she will not be completed before January, 1873. The 
‘Thunderer’ was to have been completed so far as to be sent to 
Portsmouth by the 3lst of March, 1872; she will not be finished 
till far into the year 1873. 1329 tons of the ‘Fury’ were to 
have been built by the 3lst of March, 1872; at that date 
Mr. Goschen had built just 550 tons. The ‘Rupert’ was to 
have been completed on 31st of March, 1872; she will not 
be completed in any part of this year. These are the ironclads 
Mr. Goschen had to complete ; these are the principal arrears of 
ironclad ship-building which his predecessors had left him to 
deal with, and we see the result! It would weary our readers. 
to shew from the same authentic sources, namely, the Programme 
of Works in the Navy Estimates, that the means placed at 
Mr. Goschen’s disposal by Parliament for the augmentation 
of the unarmoured fleet have been equally misapplied, but we wilh 
give one example: Parliament, in 1871, voted 153,000/. to be 
applied to the building of unarmoured ships by contract, of which 
100,000/. was to be spent on the construction of two sloop corvettes ; 
these contracts were not entered into. The whole year elapsed, 
nothing was done, the ships were not begun, and, in 1872, a 
similar vote was again asked for. A year was thus wasted, and 
the liberality of the House of Commons was thrown away. 

The repairing programme fared no better. Ironclads, intended 
to be repaired in 1871, have not yet been taken in hand—some of 
them are not in England—while their decay is proceeding with 
accelerated steps. Can we wonder at Mr, Goschen’s complaints. 
that Ministerial statements respecting our naval defences are not 
believed ? Have we not in these pages conclusive evidence of 
their habitual inaccuracy ? 

The supposed superiority of the English Navy over that of 
France combined with others, claimed by Mr. Goschen as always 
having existed, and as existing still, was clearly without founda- 
tion between 1858 and 1870, The description, in which Mr. 
Goschen indulged, of the sensational policy of his predecessors. 
in 1868, proved as baseless as his assertion respecting the arrears 
of ship-building work which he had so wonderfully annihilated. 
He dwelt largely on the latent resources of this country, on its 
power to build, on the brains of its designers and engineers, 
We value these inestimable advantages as highly as he can 
possibly do, and we most urgently beg of him to take some steps. 
to make them available! But we have shown in the earlier 
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pages of this article that, notwithstanding this power, we did not 
overtake our rivals who-had got the start of us in constructing 
these stupendous engines of war for many a weary year, and we 
seriously warn him and others against the delusion of supposing 
that such a nation as England is secure when she can number up 
two or three more ironclads than her neighbour happens to have. 
How is it, we may ask, that a country so wholly dependent on 
her naval strength as our own, should so often, we might almost 
say so constantly, be behindhand in the application of its undis- 
puted resources to its military forces? Why, in 1858, had we 
only the same number of screw line-of-battle ships as was owned 
by a rival, and possibly hostile Power, not dependent on its Navy 
for its existence or its greatness? Why were we then, and for 
long years afterwards, inferior in the number and in the power 
of the new ships which science had invented? Why had we 
three times in a few years to transform the nature, the construc- 
tion, and the mounting of the ordnance we found it necessary to 
place in our ships? Why, when we had obtained the services 
of the ablest naval architect in Europe, did we allow him to 
remove his invaluable talents to another sphere of employment ? 
Why, when we had paid twenty thousand pounds to the inventor 
of a locomotive torpedo, and satisfied ourselves of the worth of 
the invention, have we not built the ship that was to carry and 
discharge it? Why do we so deal with the high-spirited 
and devoted men, forming the corps of naval officers, as to 
drive them into chronic discontent, or out of the naval 
service ? 

The answer to these questions can only be—the organization 
of the body that governs the Navy is radically defective. Mr. 
Goschen may, it is true, plead that he has been so occupied in 
undoing all that was done by his predecessor, in multiplying 
offices and salaries, and in reconstructing what had dwindled to 
a ‘phantom Board,’ that he has had no time to give to the con- 
struction of the Navy; but the public will go further, and will 
desire to know on what principle the selection of the authority 
who is to administer the right arm of England’s strength is 
supposed to proceed. It has been said that, in the good old 
days, the practice followed in the distribution of offices was to 
leave the Admiralty and the Post-Office to the last, and when 
the most capable men had been disposed of, to toss up for 
the vacant offices, and he who won had the benefit of select- 
ing which place he would prefer to serve in. Notwithstanding 
all the reforms that have been inaugurated since those days, 
we are not sure that even now this practice. may not prevail. 
Be that as it may, the public will insist upon obtaining : 
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naval administrator who has some special capacity for the 
work with which he is charged. We shall not be satisfied 
to find that the qualities required from a Minister of Marine in 
England are limited to the possession of a secure seat in Parlia- 
ment and a fair power of public speaking. Too often and too 
long have the misdeeds and the shortcomings of the body that 
governs the Navy been the subject of remonstrance and complaint. 
Recent correspondence in the newspapers has brought home te 
the meanest capacity that, notwithstanding our vast expenditure, 
our reforms and counter-reforms, the country is ill served by our 
Naval Administrators, the naval material is not what it ought to 
be, its personnel is dissatisfied and discouraged. In saying this, 
we do not wish to be misunderstood ; no one can place a higher 
value than we do on our magnificent ironclad ships. No one 
can appreciate more completely the science with which they 
have been designed or the skill with which they have been con- 
structed. We have by these means obtained an eminence of 
which every Englishman may be proud and must desire to sce 
maintained. But, while our motto should ever be ‘ Onwards,’ 
fatal irresolution, feebleness, and waste have marked our course 
of action for the last two years: it is of this we complain, it is 
against this that we protest. Mr. Goschen and Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre have told us that they will carry this controversy into 
the House of Commons. That it will be so dealt with we 
do not doubt, and do not require their assurance for our belief. 
We rejoice to think that this great blot in the government of 
the country has at length been hit, and we trust with confidence 
that Parliament will discover a remedy for a state of things 
alike discreditable to our character for good sense and dangerous 
to the endurance of our national greatness, 





Art. V.—Madame de Sévigné, Her Correspondence and Con- 
temporaries. By the Comtesse de Puliga. 2 Vols. London, 
1873. 


’ \ | ADAME de Sévigné, like La Fontaine, like Montaigne, is 

one of those subjects which are perpetually in the order 
of the day in France. She is not only a classic, she is an ac- 
quaintance, and, better still, a neighbour and a friend.’* She 
will never be this, or anything like it, in England. Her name 
is equally familiar, almost as much a household word; and 
there are always amongst us a select few who find an inex- 





* Sainte-Beuve, ‘Causeries de Lun li.’ ; 
haustible 
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haustible source of refined enjoyment in her letters. The Horace 
Walpole set affected to know them by heart : George Selwyn me- 
ditated an edition of them, and preceded Lady Morgan in that 
pilgrimage to the Rochers which she describes so enthusiastically 
in her ‘ Book of the Boudoir.’ Even in our time it would have 
been dangerous to present oneself often at Holland House or 
the Berrys’, without being tolerably well up in them. Mackin- 
tosh rivalled Walpole in exalting her. But the taste is not on 
the increase: the worshippers decline apace: we hear of no recent 
English visitors to the Breton shrine: the famous flourish about 
the Grande Mademoiselle marriage, with the account of the 
death of Vattel, form the sum of what is correctly known on this 
side of the Channel of her epistolary excellence: her personal 
history is not known at all, and maternal-love is the only quality 
which nineteen cultivated people out of twenty could specify in 
illustration of her character. Yet no man or woman ever lived 
who was less national (in the exclusive sense) or more cosmo- 
politan in heart and mind, in feeling and in thought. It is not 
French nature, but human nature in its full breadth and variety, 
that she represents or typifies. Her sparkling fancy, her fine spirit 
of observation, her joyous confiding (and self-confiding) frank- 
ness, her utter absence of affectation, her generosity, her loyalty, 
her truth, are of no clime. Indeed we are by no means sure 
that her most sterling qualities will not just now be best under- 
stood, felt, and appreciated out of France. 

Nor are the incidents with which they are mixed up, the 
topics which call them forth or give occasion for them, of so 
local and temporary a character as to repel the general reader. 
She is the chief chronicler of the three stirring and eventful 
epochs which constitute what is commonly called the Age of 
Louis Quatorze: the choicest materials for its history are to be 
found in her Letters ; and her private life cannot be told without 
connecting it, at many trying and interesting conjunctures, with 
the lives of her most illustrious and celebrated contemporaries. 
The pupil of Ménage and Chapelain, the-pride of the Hotel Ram- 
bouillet, the object of vain pursuit to such men as Bussy, Conti, 
Fouquet, and Turenne, the friend or associate of de Retz, Roche- 
foucauld, Corneille, Racine, Moliere, La Fontaine, Pascal, Bos- 
suet, La Grande Mademoiselle, the Scudérys, Madame la Fayette, 
Madame Maintenon—in short, of almost every Frenchman or 
Frenchwoman of note for more than half a century,—she might 
be made the central figure of a series of historic groups, had she 
never been known to fame as a letter-writer. Neither can we 
admit the argument that all who wish to become intimately 
acquainted with her, to make her (what Sainte-Beuve says she is 
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in France) a neighbour and a friend, will repair by preference to 
French writers: to the exhaustive ‘ Mémoires’.of Walckenaer, 
or the critical ‘ Notice’ of Mesnard.* Porson frankly admitted 
that, consummate Grecian as he was, he never read a Greek 
play as easily as an English newspaper ; and there is a numerous 
class in this country who approach the French classics with more 
hesitation and diffidence than Porson felt towards the Greek. 
They come to them as to a task: they are often obliged to 
pause and construe as they proceed ; and therefore is it that an 
English biography of a Frenchwoman so far famed, yet (as 
regards England) so really little known as Madame de Sévigné, 
may confidently reckon on a favourable reception; provided it 
fulfil the conditions which an English public is fairly entitled 
to exact. 

The work before us fulfils many of them. Madame de Puliga 
has diligently studied her subject in all its bearings: she is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the period of which she 
treats: she is at home with both correspondents and contem- 
poraries: without aiming at research or originality (for which. 
there was neither room nor occasion on so beaten a track), she 
has made a judicious selection from the embarrassing abundance 
of materials accumulated to her hands: treading frequently on 
very delicate ground, she is never wanting in feminine refinement 
or good taste; and although she occasionally provokes a feeling 
of opposition by dwelling too often and too ecstatically on the 
virtues of her heroine, she somehow manages to bring us very 
nearly round to her opinion in the end. Unluckily there is one 
condition that is not fulfilled. When we were expecting Madame 
de Sévigné in a simple English dress, she is presented to us in 
a costume which has obviously been fashioned after French models 
and is rather showily adorned with French point. In other words, 
the language and phraseology lead to the impression that the 
accomplished authoress had been accustomed to think and write 
exclusively in French, and that this is her first serious or sus- 
tained effort in English composition. Her style is cramped and 





* M. Paul Mesnard is the author of the ‘ Notice biographique’ prefixed to the 
annotated edition of the Letters in fourteen volumes, royal, octavo, forming the 
commencement of the collection entitled, ‘Les Grands Ecrivains de la France.’ 
Hachette, Paris, 1862. The fullest account of Madame de Sévigné and her times 
(to 1680) is to be found in the ‘Mémoires touchant la Vie et les Ecrits de 
Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Dame de Bourbilly, Marquise de Sévigné,’ &c. &c. 
By Baron Walckenaer, six volumes with the Continuations. Amongst the 
abridged editions of the Letters, the best is the one of 1870 with a Treatise on 
her epistolary style by M. Suard. There is a useful English work, published in 
1842, entitled ‘Madame de Sévigné and her Contemporaries,’ composed of a 
series of biographical notices, one of which, of about thirty pages, is devoted to 
Mesdames de Sévigné et Grignan. 
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artificial, neither flowing nor idiomatic, till she warms; and 
she is somewhat prone to mistake phrases for reflections, and 
to indulge in that kind of composition which Swift had in 
view when he told a young writer, ‘ Whenever you have written 
anything you think particularly fine, strike it out.’ But by the 
time she has completed half her first volume, she has worked 
herself tolerably free of her Gallic tendencies; which are faintly 
discernible in the second, and will not be found to deduct mate- 
rially from the sterling value of the book. Its range is wide, and 
the foreground is so crowded by ‘ contemporaries’ as to require 
no ordinary stretch of attention to keep Madame de Sévigné 
distinctly in view throughout. It strikes us, therefore, that a 
sketch of her and them on a more reduced scale may prove a 
useful introduction to the complete and rather diffuse biography. 

Marie de Rabutin, or de Chantal, or de Chantal-Rabutin, as 
she was alternately called before she became Marquise de Sévigné, 
was paternally descended from an ancient and illustrious race. 
She was born at Paris on the 5th February, 1626, and within 
six years became an orphan. Her father was killed fighting 
against the English under Buckingham at the Isle of Rhé, on 
July 22, 1627, and her mother died some time in 1633, leaving 
Marie to the care of a maternal grandfather, who died within 
twelve months, when the child fell under the charge of her 
maternal grandfather, Philippe de Coulanges, for three years, 
and he also dying before she had attained her tenth year, a family 
council was held to name a guardian. The choice fell on her 
uncle, the Abbé de Coulanges, Prieur de Livry, a man of twenty- 
nine, who discharged his trust so kindly and efficiently, that she 
never ceased proclaiming the boundless debt of gratitude she 
owed to him, and gave him the name of Bien Bon, by which he 
is indelibly associated with her memory, It is worth noting in 
contrast with the depth of the maternal love which afterwards 
grew into an absorbing passion, that she manifests no filial ten- 
derness, She never mentions or so much as alludes to her mother 
in her voluminous correspondence, and when two or three 
times she names her father, it is in reference to his faults. Ina 
letter to her daughter, July 22, she adds, after the date, ‘ Jour 
de la Madeleine, ou fut tué, il y a quelques années, un pere que 
7 avais. 

It would seem that Bien Bon made no attempt to replace the 
mother and grandmother by a female companion or governess. 
The only instructors of whom we hear are Ménage and Chape- 
lain, and Ménage did his best to turn the relation of master and 
pupil into a romance of the Cadenus and Vanessa kind, But 
in his case the position was reversed: Marie did not fall in 
love 
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love with him, as Esther Vanhomrigh fell in love with Swift, 
and he could not have exclaimed like the Dean, 


‘ That innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book, 
Was but the master’s secret joy 
In school to hear the finest boy.’ 


Madame de Puliga says: ‘We must not be surprised at this. 
In the seventeenth century, rank created such a separation, birth 
threw such a gulf between human beings, that tender sentiments 
from those in an inferior station of life were deemed of little 
consequence. A woman of quality would take a pride in inspiring 
such feelings, but she was never supposed to be disturbed by 
their existence. Ménage might then freely declare himself the 
slave of Mademoiselle de Chantal, and she consent to treat him 
as such. We notwithstanding take the liberty of being some- 
what surprised at a man of Ménage’s intellectual mark playing 
the fool in this fashion, and we have our misgivings whether it 
was more a matter of course in the seventeenth than the nine- 
teenth century for young ladies of quality to treat their tutors as 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere treated her yeoman lover, when, after 
luring him on to a declaration— 


‘She fixed him with a vacant stare, 
And slew him with her noble birth.’ 


Clearly, Ménage did not think himself fairly used, or 
treated according to the laws of the game. He was deeply hurt, 
and very angry. Remembering, probably, the adage that the 
quarrels of lovers are the renewal of love, he tried to create an 
interest by getting up a quarrel; and we find from the lady’s 
letters that he resorted to the hackneyed commonplace expedient 
of a simulated sense of wrong :— 


* You wish to make me appear ridiculous by telling me that you 
have only quarrelled with me because you are sorry for my departure. 
If this were so, I should merit a lunatic asylum, and not your 
hatred; but there is all the difference in the world, and my only 
difficulty is in comprehending that, when one loves and regrets a 
person, it is necessary, on that account, to treat her with the extreme 
of coldness the last time one sees her. Itis a most extraordinary mode 
of acting, and as I was not used to it, you must excuse my surprise.’ 


She must have got well accustomed to it ere long, for we find 
admirers by the dozen brought one after the other, or three or 
four at once, to the same condition as Ménage; and she was 
actuated by the same spirit of refined coquetry through lile: 
her guiding rule or principle—the ccunterpait of the one 
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commended by Lord Chesterfield to his son—being to make 


every man in love with her and every woman her friend. 


‘It was the property of her quick and ready nature,’ says ‘ 


Cousin, ‘to put herself in unison with all who conversed with 
her. She is frivolous with Coulanges ; she is rakish (gaillarde) 
enough with Ninon, austere with Pascal, sublime with Bossuet : 
with Bussy, her quickened malice spares nobody.’ Constantly 
playing with edged tools, she never cuts her fingers; her pitcher 
is never broken, although it goes often to the well, but it has fre- 
quently been made a question, to which we shall in due time 
recur, whether her impunity was owing to good fortune or good 
conduct, to the strength of her principles or the coldness of 
her heart. ; 

It incidentally appears, from a colloquy at the Hétel Ram- 

bouillet, in which both her instructors took part, that she was not 
taught the learned languages. ‘Is it possible,’ said Madame de 
Rambouillet, ‘that M. Ménage has not yet made verses for 
Madame de Sévigné ?’—‘ He has made verses,’ replied Chape- 
lain, ‘ for Mademoiselle Marie de Rabutin, and also for Madame 
la Marquise, not only in French but in Italian, too,-—‘ And I 
wager,’ broke in Saint-Pavin, ‘that he has also made verses to 
her in Latin and Greek.’-—‘ M. Ménage,’ remarked Madame de 
Sévigné, ‘is too much my friend to make me ashamed of my 
ignorance by addressing to me verses in languages which I do 
not understand.’ 
_ Either the rule restricting the introduction of girls into society 
did not exist in Madame de Sévigné’s time, or she was made a 
marked exception to it, for she was not married till she was in 
her nineteenth year. She was brought out at Paris (to use her 
own expression) de bonne heure; and the sensation she made 
in the highest circles was in accordance with her personal 
attractions, her fortune, and her birth. This Burgundian heiress 
was valued at little less than a million of livres, including ex- 
pectations ; and, if not a regular beauty, she had charms and 
fascinations which it would be difficult to match. She was a 
brilliant blonde. All contemporary accounts agree in the trans- 
lucent fairness and freshness of her complexion, tlie rich pro- 
fusion of her light glossy hair, the exquisite harmony and play 
of her features, the elegance of her figure, the grace of her move- 
ments, the speaking sparkling expression of her eyes; and even 
the satirical portrait of Bussy-Rabutin transmits the image of 
an undeniably pretty woman, who sang agreeably, danced admir- 
ably, and blended sense and sentiment with ready wit and 
unaffected gaiety when she talked. 

The Comte de Bussy-Rabutin was her near relation, and played 
so 
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so influential a part, commonly that of an evil genius, in her life, 
that his character must be kept constantly in mind. He was em- 
phatically what Mr. Carlyle calls the rowé Duc de Richelieu, 
‘famous blackguard man.’ Brave to rashness, very clever, very 
unscrupulous, high born, handsome, accomplished, dissipated to 
excess, equally ready with sword and pen, he has left his mark 
on his age, and he did his best to leave his mark, a black and 
indelible one, on the fair fame of his fair cousin. She figures 
in his Histoire amoureuse des Gaules under the name of Madame 
de Cheneville, and after throwing out every ill-natured insinua- 
tion he can hit upon, he is obliged to admit that, in point of 
personal purity, she was irreproachable. He puts a good (and 
false) face on one of the disappointments which induced 

to introduce her in the scandalous chronicle which he termed 
a history : 


‘Her fortune, which suited mine very well, made my father wish me 
to marry her; but although I did not know her then so well as I do 
now, I did not fall in with the desire of my father: a certain hare- 
brained manner which I observed in her made me afraid of her, and 
I thought her the prettiest girl in the world to be the wife of 
another.’ 


The fact is, whatever the designs of his father, he was never 
named as a pretender for her hand; and it is in the highest 
degree improbable that her uncle would have tolerated in that 
capacity an unprincipled spendthrift, who was accused of having 
raised money by false pretences on the strength of the procura- 
tion under which he attended the family council for the appoint- 
ment of her guardian. A husband was chosen for her from 
considerations of fitness in respect of fortune and position, and 
it does not appear that, prior to her marriage, any sort of pre- 
ference was betrayed by her. It was a marriage of reason, and 
promised well at starting. Henri, Marquis de Sévigné was 
young, well born, highly connected, rich, and handsome ; and 
when he carried off his bride to his chatean of Les Rochers, which 
she was destined to render famous, there was everything to 
betoken a long and happy union: nothing to prognosticate an 
unhappy one, to be suddenly cut short: unless, indeed, we accept 
as ominous an incident which delayed the marriage for some 
months. They were to be married in May, 1644; but the Mar- 
quis received so severe a wound in a duel wantonly provoked by 
him, that his life was in danger, and the ceremony was not per- 
formed till the 4th of August in that year. There is a copy 
of verses, the joint composition of Bussy and Lenet, addressed to 
the young couple in March, 1646, md -- 
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‘Salut 4 vous, gens de campagne, 
A vous, immeubles de Bretagne, 
Attachés 4 votre maison 
Au-dela de toute raison.’ 


It is not till the autumn of 1646 that we find them settled at 
Paris, where (October 10) Francoise Marguerite, the idolized 
daughter, afterwards Madame de Grignan, was born. Herself 
the centre of a distinguished circle, Madame de Sévigné is best 
remembered at this period as a prominent member of that 
which clustered round Catherine, Marquise de Rambouillet, the 
Arthénice of the ‘Grand Cyrus,’ who exercised the most marked, 
refining, and improving influence on her age. Her hotel, with 
its suite of rooms opening on one another, its garlands of flowers, 
its ruelle, and its blue chamber, was as much an original creation 
of her own designing as her society ; and it is altogether a mis- 
take to confound her and her friends with the Précieuses Ridi- 
cules of Moliere.* An interval of many years, including the 
subversive and demoralizing Fronde, separates the close of her 
reign, the rich setting of her sun, from the appearance of this 
comedy; and the term Précieuse, made ridiculous by an ensuing 
generation of imitators, was first conferred and accepted as a 
tribute and a eulogy :— 

‘ All who frequented the Hotel de Rambouillet,’ says Walckenaer, 
‘soon adopted nobler manners and purer language, devoid of pro- 
vincialism. The women in particular, to whom more leisure anda 
more delicate organisation give a readier and finer social tact, were 
the first to profit by the advantage which was offered them by this 
constant community of cultivated minds and association of persons 
unceasingly occupied in emulating what was most agreeable and 
fitted to please in each. Consequently those who formed part of 
these assemblies speedily became easily distinguishable from those 
who were not admitted to them. To show the esteem in which they 
were held, they were named the Précieuses, the Illustrious : which was 
always given and received as an honourable distinction during the 
long space of time that the Hotel de Rambouillet retained its influence.’ 


Madame de Puliga, after speaking of the Hotel as that earthly 
paradise of which Madame de Rambouillet’s ruelle was the centre, 
adds :— 

‘The ruelle, a word in daily use in the seventeenth century and 
having then a more extended signification than in the present day, it 





* This comedy was acted for the first time on the 18th November, 1659. A 
spurious copy having got abroad, Molitre printed it in 1660 with a Preface, in 
which he says: ‘ Les véritables précieuses auraient tort de se piquer lorsqu’on 
joue les ridicules qui les imitent mal.’ The distinction is clearly drawn by 
Cousin in the first chapter of his ‘ Madame de Sablé.’ 
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will perhaps be necessary to explain more clearly of what it consisted. 
The bed, at that time monumental and magnificently adorned, stood 
in the centre of one end of the room, and for princesses and ladies of 
high quality it was raised from the ground by a few steps, called the 
estrade, Near the foot of the bed, and dividing the apartment, stood 
a gilt balustrade, such as may still be seen in the room of Louis XIV. 
at Versailles. Each side of the bed within that reserved space was 
called the ruelle: it was often still more enclosed by a colonnade 
reaching from the ground to the ceiling, and it then formed an 
aleéve. 

‘ Madame de Rambouillet was early afflicted with a singular malady 
which compelled her to shun both fire and sunshine: she could not 
encounter either without the blood boiling in her veins. In her 
alcéve, surrounded by flowers, by books, by the portraits of those she 
loved, she sat enthroned and received from all that homage so justly 
her due.’ 


Her assemblies, according to Walckenaer, dated from the con- 
clusion of the reign of Henry IV. (1610), shone with all their 
lustre during the reign of Louis XIIL., began to decline under the 
regency and the Fronde, and had lost all their social supremacy 
when Louis XIV. was of age to hold his court in person, Or— 
to draw the line still more definitely between the intellectual or 
literary epochs popularly confounded — Malherbe, Corneille, 
Balzac, and Voiture, belong almost entirely to the first: Saint- 

vremond, Ménage, Sarrasin, Chapelain, principally to the 
second: Pascal, Bossuet, Moliére, La Fontaine, Racine, Boileau, 
Pellisson, to the third. The highest testimony in favour of this 
salon and its founder was given by one of the most celebrated 
French preachers from the pulpit. In his funeral sermon on 
the death of Madame de Rambouillet’s daughter Julie, Fléchier 
thus introduced and apostrophized (as it were) the recollections 
of his youth :— 


‘Do you remember those rooms which are still regarded with so 
much veneration, where the mind grew pure, where virtue was re- 
verenced under the name of the incomparable Arthénice: where 
so many persons of quality and merit met, composing a select 
Court, numerous without confusion, modest without constraint, 
learned without pride, polished without affectation ?’ 


To convey a vivid impression of the Rambouillet salon when 
Madame de Sévigné entered it, M. de Walckenaer peoples it 
anew by a fiction which he declares to be, down to the minutest 
details, in exact conformity with fact. He chooses an afternoon 
in 1644, when the company are assembled to hear Corneille read 
his tragedy of ‘Théodore ;’ and conspicuous amongst the gay 
group, besides the hostess and her daughters, are the Princess of 
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Condé, Rochefoucauld, the Duchesse de Longueville, the Mar- 
quise de Sablé, the Duchesse de Chevreuse, the Marquis and 
Marquise de Sévigné, Balzac, Ménage, the Scudérys, Bensérade, 
Chapelain, Voiture, and (by a slight anachronism) Bossuet, 
After a fair allowance of lively repartee, they play blindman’s- 
buff (colin-maillard) whilst waiting for the author of the ‘ Cid,” 
which might be thought an odd resource for such an eminently 
intellectual set, did we not recall Madame de Merlin’s avowal 
of a liking for innocent games (les jeux innocens) with people 
who are not innocent, and remember that, after Madame de 
Sévigné had been blinded in her turn on another occasion at 
Madame de Chevreuse’s, this graceful impromptu was addressed to 
her by M. de Montreuil :— 
‘ De toutes les fagons vous avez droit de plaire, 
Mais surtout vous savez nous charmer en ce jour: 
Voyant vos yeux bandés, on vous prend pour l’Amour : 
Les voyant découverts, on vous prend pour sa mére.’ 





We risk an imitation :— 


* You charm when you walk, talk, or move, 
Still more on this day than another : 
When blinded, you’re taken for Love, 
When the bandage is off—for his mother.’ 


Blindman’s- buff, therefore, harmonises well enough with 
gallantry ; and we learn from the best authority that a good deal 
of sentiment, or simulated passion, seldom penetrating below 
the surface or leading to scandal, gave piquancy to the com- 
merce between the sexes in this society. 


‘Love,’ says Mademoiselle de Scudéry, ‘in the Court of Paphos 
(Paris) is not a simple passion, as in other countries, but a passion of 
necessity and good breeding. All men must be enamoured, and all 
women loved. None are indifferent ; and coldness of heart, to those who 
are capable of it, is reproved as acrime. It is considered such a reproach 
to be free of all ties, that those who are not in love pretend to be so. 
. . » It is permitted to the ladies to employ a few innocent artifices 
to subdue the hearts of men. The desire to please is not a crime: 
complacency even is laudable, provided there is no meanness, To 
express all in a few words, everything that can render women amiable, 
and cause them to be admired, is allowable, if it offends neither purity 
nor modesty, which qualities, in spite of the prevailing gallantry of 
our island, are the principal virtues of all the ladies. Thus, having 
discovered the means to blend innocence and love, they spend a life at 
once agreeable and diverting.’ 


Cousin gives much the same account of the manner in which 
they played at love-making. A gentleman might be aux petits 
soins 
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soins as long as it suited him; he might even advance some 
way into the pays du tendre, but if he transgressed the con- 
ventional lines of demarcation, or made serious approaches 
towards the citadel, he would speedily find himself in the posi- 
tion of the adorer in Suckling’s ballad, when his advances were 
met with smiling indifference. 
‘TI sent to know from whence and where 
These smiles, and this relief? 
A spy inform’d, Honour was there, 
And did command in Chief. 
March, march (quoth I), the word straight give, 
Let’s lose no time, but leave her, 
That giant upon air will live 
And hold it out for ever.’ 


The moral atmosphere of this seat of the Muses and Graces 
was of so bracing or preservative a quality that the heroines of 
the Fronde, who afterwards allowed themselves the most un- 


restrained licence, the Duchesses de Longueville and de Chevreuse, 


stood rebuked by the genius of the place; and the unmarried 
daughters of the house received their full share of high-flown 
flattery and euphuistic homage without the semblance or sus- 
picion of a taint. Madame de Puliga speaks thus of one of them 
who did not marry till past thirty :— 


‘ For twenty years Julie d’Angennes was a queen, the very soul of 
the circle over which her mother presided. It was she who inspired 
poets: men worshipped her, and women loved her: her amiability 
satisfied every claim upon her; and the lovers she discouraged she 
‘succeeded in not displeasing. Her manners were such as may be 
imagined from the school in which she had been brought up. Born 
for the world and its pleasures, she was its delight, nd herself de- 
lighted in it. Julie d’Angennes shared the perilous maxims of her 
intimate friend the Marquise de Sablé, that women are created to be 
adored ; that they alone inspire noble resolutions; and that a worthy 
recompense for every sacrifice is the bestowa]l of their esteem and 
friendship.’ 


The Prince de Conti said of Voiture, ‘If he was one of us, 
we should not put up with such behaviour ;’ and the remark 
indicates both the position held by men of letters, not born in 
the purple, and the social licence they assumed in the Hotel 
Rambouillet. Madame de Sévigné might have said the same 
of her former tutor and persevering admirer, Ménage, who em- 
ployed the language of passion as freely as a marquis or a duke ; 
whilst she trifled with him inthe precise manner which, without 
driving him from her or depriving her of her daily dose of 
flattery, was most annoying to his vanity and fatal to his hopes. 

One 
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One of Liston’s best parts was an old bachelor who boasted, 
without suspecting why the distinction was conferred upon him, 
of being universally pronounced a safe man, with whom a 
husband or father might trust the prettiest wife or daughter 
without risk. This is the very part which Ménage was unwilling 
to play. He felt like Rogers, who, when Lady Beresford offered 
to take him home from an evening party, walked off in a huff, 
complaining that it was an unkind mode of reminding him of 
his age. One day, Ménage happening to call just as Madame 
de Sevigné was going out shopping, she told him to get into 
her carriage and accompany her. The savant, vainly trying to 
hide his pique under raillery, told her that it was hard upon him 
for her, not content with the rigorous treatment he received, to 
appear to have so little fear of him or of scandal in connection 
with him. ‘ Get into my carriage, I tell you,’ was her rejoinder, 
‘If you make me angry, I will come and see you at your own 
house.’ She was as good as her word. Before leaving for the 
country, she went to bid him farewell. On her return she com- 
plained to him of his not having written to her. ‘I have written 
to you,’ he made answer, ‘ but after reading my letter over again, 
I found it too passionate, and thought it had better not be sent.’ 

If she bestowed a favour, it was always provokingly before 
the world. He relates in Ménagiana, that he had been holding 
one of her hands in his; and on her withdrawing it, M. 
Pelletier said to him, ‘Voila le plus bel ouvrage qui soit 
sorti de vos mains. He made the most of these harmless 
freedoms. Finding himself alone in a carriage with the Mar- 
quise de Lavardin on their journey to the Rochers, he leant 
forwards to kiss her hands: ‘ Monsieur Ménage,’ she remarked 
with a laugh, ‘ you are conning your lesson (vous vous recordez) 
for Madame de Sévigné.’ She once (according to Bussy) kissed 
her old master before a circle of admirers, and answering to 
their looks of surprise, exclaimed, ‘It was thus that they kissed 
in the Primitive Church,’ 

The worst of these things was that they were related without 
the accompanying circumstances, so that ill-natured conclusions 
might be based upon them. Thus Bussy :— 


‘ There is no woman who has more wit than she, and very few who 
have so much: her manner is diverting; there are some who say 
that for a woman of quality, her character is a little too reckless. 
When first I was in the habit of seeing her, I thought this judgment 
ridiculous, and I excused her burlesque under the name of gaiety ; 
now that I am no longer dazzled by her fire, I agree that she aims too 
much at jocularity. If one has wit, and particularly this sort of wit, 
which is gay, one has but to see her, one loses nothing with = 
she 
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she listens to you, she enters justly into all you say, she divines you, 
and leads you ordinarily much further than you think of going. 
Sometimes also one opens a wide expanse of country to her: she is 
carried away by her heated fancy, and in this state she receives with 
joy anything one feels disposed to say to her, provided it is wrapped 
up: she even replies with usury and conceives that she should lose 
ground if she did not go beyond what has been said to her. With so 
much fire, it is not strange that the discernment is moderate: these 
two things being commonly incompatible, nature cannot work a 
miracle in her favour. With her, a lively fool will always get the better 
of a serious man of sense.’ 


This was written with studied malice, after more then one 
rebuff, owing to that very discernment which he denies. All her 
admiration for his brilliant qualities did not blind her to his de- 
fects. ‘The worst that could be truly said of her was what Zadig 
says of Astarte: ‘ Unhappily confident in her innocence, she neg- 
lects the necessary appearances. I shall tremble for her so long as 
she has no subject of self-reproach,’ This is the pith of Joseph 
Surface’s sophistical argument with Lady Teazle: ‘What is it 
makes you so negligent of forms and careless of the world’s 
opinion? Why, the consciousness of your innocence. What 
makes you thoughtless in your conduct, and apt to run into a 
thousand little imprudences? Why, the consciousness of your 
innocence. .. . Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you would but 
once make a trifling faux pas, you can’t conceive how cautious 
you would grow.’ 

There are two other passages of arms between her and Ménage 
which throw light on their relations to each other. She was in 
the habit of making him the confidant of her most secret affairs. 
After an interview of this kind, he said to her, ‘1 am now 
your confessor, and I have been your martyr.’—‘ And I your 
Virgin,’ was her laughing retort. 

On her inquiring after Ménage’s health, he replied, ‘ Madame, 
je suis enrhumé,’—‘ Je Ja suis aussi.’ Assuming the tutor, he 
told her that, according to the rules of the language, she should 
say, ‘Je Je suis.’ ‘You will speak as you please,’ she sharply 
replied ; ‘but as for me, if I spoke so, I should believe I had a 
beard on my chin.’ 

Small credit would redound to her for resisting temptation, 
had there been no more dangerous suitor; but, besides a long 
list of accomplished courtiers who laid siege in the received and 
permitted fashion to her heart, there was her cousin Bussy, in 
whom she retained an affectionate interest through life, always 
ready to take advantage of an unguarded moment, and utterly 
unscrupulous as to the means by which he attained any end, 
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good or bad, in love ‘or ambition, that he had proposed to him- 
self. He was also the intimate friend of her husband, of whom 
he says, ‘ Although he had esprit, all the attractions of Marie 
could not restrain him:. he loved in all directions, and never 
loved anything so loveable as his wife.’ She did not hear of 
his irregularities, or turned a deaf ear to them, till he became 
attached to the celebrated Ninon de l’Enclos, born to be her 
evil genius; for, wonderful to relate, her husband, her son, and 
her grandson were successively enslaved by this French 
Aspasia— 
* Age could not weary her, nor custom tire 
Her infinite variety.’ 


The Marquis was . boasting to Bussy of an agreeable oven 
he had passed, adding, ‘ You may well believe it was not wit 
your cousin: it was with Ninon.’—‘ So much the worse for you,’ 
replied Bussy ; ‘my cousin is worth a thousand of her, and, if 
you were not her husband, you would think so too. —‘ Likely 
enough,’ rejoined the Marquis. Bussy goes on to say that as 
soon as he could get away from the husband, he hurried to 
repeat what had passed to the wife, who reddened, as she well 
might, with vexation. A brief colloquy ensues: Madame de 
S.— You must be mad to give me such advice, or you must 
think me mad,’ Bussy.—‘ You would be much more so, Madame, 
if you did not pay him off in his own coin, than if you repeated 
to him what I have told you. Revenge yourself, my fair cousin: 
I will go halves in your revenge; for, after all, your interests are 
as dear to me as my own.’ Madame de S.—‘ This is all very 
fine, Monsieur le Comte : I am not so exasperated as you think.’ 

When he and the Marquis met the next day, the Marquis 
began: ‘I suspect you have let something drop to your cousin 
of what I told you yesterday about Ninon, because she has 
glanced at it to me.’—‘ I,’ exclaimed this pattern of confidants ; 
‘I have not uttered a word about it to her. But, clever as she 
is, she has been so discursive on the chapter of jealousy that she 
sometimes hits upon the truth.” The Marquis went away 
satisfied, and Bussy forthwith indited this epistle to the Mar- 
quise :— 

‘I was not wrong yesterday, madame, in distrusting your impru- 
dence. You have told your husband what I told you. You must be 
well aware that it is not on my own account that I make you this 
reproach, for all that can happen to me is to lose his friendship ; and 
for you, madame, there is much more to fear. I have, however, been 
fortunate enough to disabuse him. Besides he is so persuaded that 
one cannot be “ honnéte homme” without being always in love, that 
I despair of ever seeing you happy if you aspire to be loved phe 
alone. 
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alone. But let not this alarm you, madame; as I have begun to 
serve you, I shall not abandon you in the state in which you are. 
You are aware that jealousy has often more power to retain a heart 
than charms and merit. I advise you to give your husband a taste of 
it, my fair cousin, and I offer myself to you for that. If you bring 
him back by these means, I love you enough to resume my first part 
of your agent with him, and sacrifice myself again to make you happy. 
And if he must escape you, love me, my cousin, and I shall aid you 
to revenge yourself on him by loving you all your life.’ 


The result is best told in the words of Bussy :—‘ The page 
to whom I gave this letter found her asleep, and whilst he was 
waiting till they awoke her, Sévigné arrived from the country. 
Having learnt from my page, whom I had not instructed about 
the matter, not foreseeing that the husband would arrive so soon ; 
having Jearnt, I say, that he had a letter from me to his wife, 
Sévigné took it from him without suspecting anything, and 
having read it on the instant, told him not to wait, as there was no 
answer. You may judge how I received him: 1 was on the point 
of killing him, seeing the danger to which I had exposed my 
cousin, and I never closed my eyes during the following night. 
Sévigné, on his side, did not pass a better night than 1; and 
the next day, after bitterly reproaching his wife, he forbade her 
to see me. She sent me word of it, assuring me that with a 
little patience all would come right some day or another.’ 

It is stated in this same history that Madame de Sévigné was 
devotedly attached to her husband, and that he had the fullest 
confidence in her. It is therefore Bussy’s wounded vanity that 
speaks, when he tries to convey the impression that either one 
or the other thought him dangerous. It was the abuse of con- 


' fidence, the treachery of gentleman to gentleman, that really 


exasperated Sévigné ; and when, soon after this affair, he carried 
his wife into Brittany and left her there, it was not from any 
distrust or jealousy, but to lead a life of criminal and ruinous 
indulgence without restraint. 

Ninon had a very simple method of keeping her numerous 
train of admirers from dropping off. They were one and all 
encouraged to hope. ‘ Attends mon caprice,’ was her constant 
reply to the more importunate, and they apparently had not long 
to wait; for early in her career she told a friend who questioned 
her about the number of her caprices, ‘ Pour le moment je suis & 
mon vingtieme.’ Her sex was her misfortune ; for it was said of 
her that she had every virtue which is esteemed in a man of 
chivalrous honour, in a gallant gentleman ; and she never lost her 
hold on her most distinguished contemporaries. Scarron con- 
sulted her on his Romances; St. Evremond on his Poems ; 
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Moliére on his Comedies; Fontenelle on his Dialogues ; and 
La Rochefoucauld on his Maxims.* There is a story of a noble 
refugee entrusting half his fortune to an archbishop and half to 
Ninon. She faithfully fulfilled her part of the trust, whilst the 
archbishop utterly ignored his. 

She soon flung over Sévigné for Rambouillet de la Sabliére, to 
whom she wrote, ‘I shall love you for three months, which is three 
ages for me;’ and Sévigné transferred his equally volatile affec- 
tions to Madame de Gondran, for whom he incurred the most ex- 
travagant expenses and was guilty ofall sorts of folly. Some strong 
remarks of a discarded admirer, the Abbé de Romilly, having been 
repeated by Lacger, private Secretary to the ex-Queen Christine, at 
a ball, Sévigné threatened to cane him, and Lacger, carefully avoid- 
ing any hostile message or encounter on his own account, told the 
Chevalier d’Albret, another angry rival, that Sévigné had joined 
with the object of their common pursuit in turning him into ridi- 
cule. The Chevalier sent a friend, the Marquis le Soyecour, to de- 
mand an explanation of Sévigné, who declared that he had used no 
such language, adding that he made this declaration for the sake 
of truth, and by no means to justify himself, which he never did 
otherwise than sword in hand, In consequence of this answer 
a meeting was arranged on Friday, February 3, 1651, at midday. 
Both were punctual to the minute. Sévigné, who brought the 
swords, began by repeating that he had never said of D’Albret 
what had been repeated to him, and that he was at his disposal. 
The two antagonists embraced. The Chevalier then said that 
they must fight all the same. The Marquis replied that this 
was his understanding, and that he had not come to the place to 
return without doing anything. Immediately they take their 
ground, and the combat begins. Sévigné makes three or four 
lunges at his adversary, who had his coat pierced without 
receiving a wound. In the act of resuming the offensive, he lays 
himself open; Albret takes his time and stands on his guard 
(pare); and Sévigné, rushing on his adversary, is run through 
the body and falls. He is carried back to Paris, where the 
surgeons immediately declare the wound mortal. He died the 
day after, regretting to die at twenty-seven. His friends, or 
rather the companions of his pleasures, had hurried to be 
present at his death, Amongst them was Gondran, the one 
amongst them who was the most sincerely affected by his loss. 

Such is the detailed account of Conrart and other contem- 
porary annalists; who add that he was little regretted, being, in 
fact, an ill-conditioned, as well as thoroughly worthless, fellow. 





vik Biographie Universelle.” The Baron de Walckenaer has devoted a chapter 
to her. 
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But he is not the first ill-conditioned or worthless fellow who has 
inspired a woman of sense and principle with a durable affection, 
and he was deeply lamented by his widow. Her first care on 
arriving at Paris was to repair a want which she felt keenly. She 
had no likeness of him, nor any of his hair; and she took the 
extraordinary step of applying to Madame de Gondran, who 
satisfactorily responded to the application. By way of return, she 
caused to be remitted to this lady the whole of her letters to the 
dear defunct, which, according to Tallemant, were coarse in 
the extreme. She fainted away the first time she met the 
Chevalier d’Albret in company ; and two years after the duel she 
was observed to turn pale and totter at a ball at the sight of 
Soyecour (the second). On seeing Lacger, the cause of the 
catastrophe, in an alley where she was walking at Saint-Cloud, 
she said, ‘There is the man in the world I hate the most, for 
the injury he has done me by his indiscretion,’ Two officers of 
the guards who happened to be with her offered to horsewhip 
him in her presence. ‘Do nothing of the kind,’ she said; ‘ he 
is with several of my relations, whom you would be sorry to 
offend.’ And she turned with her escort into another alley. 

She left Paris as soon as the necessary arrangements were com- 
pleted, and did not return till the ninth or tenth month of the 
prescribed period of mourning; at the end of which she is again 
found mingling with constantly increasing éclat in the political, 
literary, and gay world of Paris. But that world had undergone 
material changes, mostly for the worse, since she first entered it. 
The Fronde was at fever heat, and Madame de Puliga, following 
the example of her French predecessors, devotes two chapters to 
the Fronde.* But we shall give our readers credit for knowing 
that it was a series of civil commotions, an intermittent civil 
war, lasting about four years (1648-1652), beginning with a 
cabal against Mazarin supported by the Queen Regent, Anne 
of Austria, and ending by the complete re-establishment of the 
royal authority. It abounded in striking episodes and romantic 
adventures; placing in broad relief the historic names of 
Condé, Turenne, de Retz, Mazarin, Rochefoucauld, the Duchesse 
de Longueville, Anne of Austria, the Grande Mademoiselle, 
&e., &c., who plotted against each other in such an entangled net- 





* She has merely abridged the ordinary accounts, and has obviously overlooked 
documents that have been recently brought to light. Thus, speaking of the 
father and mother of the great Condé, she says, ‘The husband and wife hated 
each other,’ The Duc d’Aumale (‘Histoire des Princes de Condé,’ vol. ii. p. 
284) merely says that they never manifested much tenderness for one another, 
and that the husband was jealous. There are grounds for believing that she was 
much attached to him, and that Henry IV. behaved to her much as he behaved to 
the fair Gabrielle. 
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work of intrigues, that, about the time of Madame de Sévigné's 
return, they were split into five separate factions, engaged in 
a kind of quinquangular duel. The society of the Précieuses was 
broken up, and the most select reunions were held at the little 
Luxembourg, in the apartments of the Duchesse d’ Aiguillon, the 
niece of the great cardinal. It was there that Pascal first 
attracted attention, not by logical or metaphysical subtlety, but 
by amusing and ingenious demonstrations in mathematical and 
physical science :— 
‘Que I’on vit bien, en vérité 
Qu’un trés-beau génie il posséde; 
Et l'on traita d’Archiméde.’ 


Port Royal and the Jansenists were fast growing into import- 


‘ance, and already exercising a marked influence. They had 


formed an alliance, defensive and offensive, with Retz; with 
whom Madame de Sévigné sided fearlessly and consistently ; and 
‘being thus constantly brought into contact with the best of them, 
she naturally fell in with their ways of thinking and their views. 
Although their tendency was to give a more serious tone to 
thought, to impose a beneficial restraint on manners, and to 
check frivolous occupations, there never was a time when amuse- 
ment was more eagerly pursued, or intrigues of all sorts were 
more rife. The Grande Mademoiselle gave entertainments on 
the most magnificent scale twice a week, and it was at one of 
these that Charles II., then an exile, proposed for her. They 
were regularly attended by Madame de Sévigné, who also held 
receptions, which obtained notoriety by an adventure vividly 
illustrative of the times. We cannot find room for the details; 
but one admirer calls out another for not ceding the place of 
honour in her ruelle; and three or four duels, with three or four 
on a side, are with difficulty prevented by the combined influence 
of the ladies and the police. 

The Comte de Lude, who entered the list as one of her 
champions in this affair, was the suitor who, next to Bussy, was 
thought to have the best chances of success. In the course of the 
three following years we find the Prince de Conti, Turenne, 
‘and Fouquet (the magnificent Fouquet, who was deemed all- 
conquering), at her feet. In fact, her suitors were as numerous 
as the suitors of Penelope :— ; 

‘Not more than twenty-five, already celebrated for her wit, her 
agreeability, her attractions: free to choose amongst a great number 
of competitors eager to dispute her hand, sufficiently conversant with 
the world to make a good choice. She might, by a new marriage, 
increase her fortune, and promise herself a happiness which her first 
husband seemed to have made her know only to render the pee 
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of it more painful. But if she gave herself a master, she gave her 
children one. She impaired their fortunes if a new family compelled 
the division of her property. Could she flatter herself in that case 
with being able to preserve the same sentiments for the two dear 
creatures to whom she had given birth? Woulda divided tenderness 
be always equally deep and lively?.. . If, then, a new marriage 
promised enjoyments and security for her future, it offered only losses 
and dangers for her children. After having made all these reflexions, 
Madame de Sévigné did not hesitate, and took the resolution to 
condemn her whole life to widowhood, to consecrate her entire exist- 
ence to her children.’ 


So says M. de Walckenaer. But we hear of no proposals of 
marriage: her principal admirers were married men, and we 
suspect that the preur chevaliers of her time bore a marked 
resemblance in one respect to the knights of the Arthurian 
legend :— 

‘ And still those lovers’ fame survives, 
For faith so constant shown, 
There were two who loved their neighbours’ wives, 
And one who loved his own.’ * 


It can hardly be otherwise in a nation prone to gallantry, 
where marriages of inclination are the exception and marriages 
of reason the rule. Bussy was the husband of a second wife, and 
the father of two daughters, when he makes Madame de Sévigné: 
the reluctant confidant of his intrigues with Mesdames de 
Gonville and de Montglat, in the mistaken hope of improving 
by jealousy his position with herself. He was a gambler, and 
had just been boasting to her of such a run of luck that no one 
ventured to play with him, when fortune proved fickle; he was 
in want of money for his outfit in the coming campaign, and he 
wrote to her to beg the loan of ten thousand crowns on the 
security of a reversionary interest to that amount. She. readily 
complied, being really glad of an opportunity of obliging him, 
but the management of her property had been left entirely 
to her uncle, the Abbé, and she never engaged in any pecuniary 
transaction without his advice, which was to delay the loan till 
some preliminary inquiries had been made. Her hesitation 
irritated Bussy, and, hard pressed as he was, he did not scruple 
to accept the loan of Madame de Montglat’s diamonds. These 
he pawned for two thousand crowns, and then started for the 
army in the worst possible humour with his cousin, vowing never 
to speak or write to her again. It is from this epoch that the 
decline of his fortune is dated by his biographer—Exr illo retro 
Jluere et sublapsa referri :— 





‘If 


* «The Bridal of Triermain,’ canto ii., and see the note, 
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‘ If his rupture with her was not the sole cause of his subsequent kK 
mishaps, it certainly contributed largely to them. It is since he 


ceased to have her for a friend and confidant, since he had no longer : 
the fear of her disapproval before his eyes, since he no longer stood 

in dread of her clever and useful raillery,—was no longer encouraged ® 
by her praises nor enlightened by her counsels, that he passed from 

prodigality to disorder, and from gallantry to debauch.’* F 

a 

On his return from the campaign, in which he highly dis- f 


tinguished himself, he joined a party of congenial a who, } 
with the view of escaping the restraints of the Holy Week, ! 
agreed to pass it at the chateau of Vivonne (first gentleman ( 
in waiting), four leagues from Paris, Here they indulged in 
orgies, little differing from those which the Hellfire Club 1 
celebrated at Medenham Abbey under the presidency of Wilkes. 
The rumour spread that they had made a mockery of the mys- 
teries of religion and travestied the ceremonies of the Church. 
Coming to particulars, people accused them of having baptized 
frogs and sucking-pigs, and of having killed a man and 
supped upon him. These stories reached the King, and the | 
perpetrators of the scandal were banished from Court and exiled 
to their country houses. This was one of the severest penal- 
ties that could be inflicted on a man of Bussy’s ambitious views 
and lax habits; who would cordially have gone along with 
Buckingham in wishing (as the worst thing that could befall 
a sentient being) that the dog that bit him ‘ might marry and live 
in the country with his wife.’ He amused his enforced leisure, 
gave vent to his irritation, and gratified his malice, by com- 
posing a series of lampoons and satirical portraits, which laid 
the foundation and at length took the form of his ‘ Histoire 
Amoureuse des Gaules,’ 

It was originally intended only for a small circle of friends; 
but, as almost always happens in such cases, he was betrayed 
by his vanity into showing it to persons who had no motive 
for secrecy. What was worse, he lent the manuscript to 
a new mistress, the Marquise de la Baume, for twenty-four 
hours: she employed them in copying it, and within a few 
weeks after his return to Paris, the worst passages had become 
the subject of comment in every ruelle about the Court. 
Exasperated out of all patience on discovering the treachery of 
the Marquise, he reproached her with such bitterness that, with 
true feminine spite, she sent a copy to Holland to be printed, 
with alterations and additions of the most mischievous and com- 
promising sort. One of the spurious passages reflected on the 








* Poitevin. Introduction to the ‘ Histoire amoureuse des Gaules,’ 
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King; and Bussy was sent to the Bastille, whence, after thirteen 
months’ incarceration, he emerged without official or military 
rank, credit, or consideration; for he had been compelled to 
resign his dignities, and sell his company of light horse. 

Then it was that Madame de Sévigné came forward with 
rare magnanimity to proffer a renewal of her friendship and 
a full pardon for her wrongs. They were of a nature that 
few women would have pardoned, unless the finest observers 
have been mistaken, and all history be false. Mrs. Western 
refused to prosecute the highwayman who declared with an 
oath, that such handsome b—s did not want jewels, but 
peremptorily insisted on the dismissal of Honor for saying 
that Sophia was the younger and handsomer of the two. 
Elizabeth was provoked into signing the death warrant of Mary 
by the letter in which her personal defects were spitefully reca- 
pitulated. Bussy’s utmost malice was exerted to wound his 
cousin on this the most vulnerable side of her sex ; as when he 
insinuates that she was not chary of her arms, probably from 
thinking that there could be no harm where there was no plea- 
sure ;* or when he describes her as unequal even to her eyes: 
‘She has eyes of different colours, and, the eyes being the mirrors 
of the soul, these inequalities are like a warning given by nature 
to those who approach her, not to place great reliance on her 
friendship. A sweeping charge of illiberality is based on the 
delay of the loan: ‘There are people who place only sacred 
things as limits to their friendship, and who would do all for. 
their friends except offend God. These people are called friends 
up to the altar. The friendship of Madame de Cheneville has 
other limits ; this charmer is only a friend up to the purse. She 
is the only pretty woman in the world who has dishonoured 
herself by ingratitude.’ For what was she to be grateful to 
Bussy ? 

Although she spontaneously hurried to his support in his 
well-merited depression and disgrace, their intimacy could 
hardly be called cordial or unrestrained, till he found an oppor- 
tunity of doing her an important service in his turn. Fouquet 
was one of the admirers who had given most umbrage to Bussy, 
and was apparently among the most persevering, for she wrote: 
‘With him (Fouquet) I have always the same precautions and 
the same fears, which notably retard the progress he would 





* «Je ne sais si c’est parce que ses bras ne sont pas beaux, qu'elle ne les tient 
pas trop chers, c’est qu’elle ne s’imagine pas faire une faveur, la chose étant si 
générale; mais enfin les prend et les baise qui veut : je pense que c’est assez pour 
lui persuader qu’il n’y a point de mal qu'elle croit qu’on n’y a point de plaisir..— 
Histoire amoureuse, 
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willingly make. I believe he will be tired at last of always 
recommencing uselessly the same thing.’ When he was arrested 
in 1661, all his papers were seized, and amongst them were found 
several letters from Madame de Sévigné—Madame de Puliga 
says ‘amongst his voluminous correspondence ;’ but the whole 
mischief arose from their being found in his cassette aux poulets, 
the box ostentatiously devoted to his billets doux or love-letters, 
Her letters were certainly misplaced in this depository. Her 
own explicit explanation is contained in a letter to Ménage, 
which we copy verbatim for the sake of the spelling from the 
autograph in the possession of M. Feuillet de Conches :— 


‘ Je vous remercie, mon cher monsieur, de toutes vos nouvelles. I} 
y en a deux ou trois dans vostre lettre que ie ne sauois point. Pour 
celles de M. Fouquet, ie nentends parler dautre chose. Je pense que 
vous saues bien le deplesir que iay eii davoir esté trouuée dans le 
nombre de celles qui luy ont escrit. I] est vray que ce nestait ny la 
galanterie, ni linterest que mauoient obligee davoir vn commerce avec 
luy. Lon voit clairement que ce nestait que pour les affaires de M. 
de la Trousse; mais cela nempesche pas que ie naye esté fort touchée 
de voir quil les avoit mises dans la cassette de ses poulets, et de me 
voir nommée parmy celles qui nont pas eii des sentimens si purs que 
moy. Dans cette occasion iay besoin que mes amis instruisent ceux 
qui ne le sont pas. Je vous croy asses genereux pour vouloir en dire 
ce que M° de la Fayette vous en aprendra, et iay receu tant dautres 
marques de vostre amitié que je ne fais nulle facon de vous coniurer 
de me donner encore celle-cy.’ * 


The contents of the cassette were seen by only three persons, 
—the King, the Queen, and the royal confessor, Tellier, who de- 
clared that Madame de Sévigné’s letters were letters of business, 
interspersed with lively comments in her manner on the topics 
of the day; but the charity of the circle in which she mixed 
went no further than that of a female celebrity of our time, who 
made it a rule, she said, when she heard any scandal of a friend, to 
hope for the best and believe the worst. The calumny was a source 
of deep annoyance till it gradually died away from sheer empti- 
ness; and there was something peculiarly aggravating in being 
given by common rumour to the financier who maintained, and 
had done much to prove, that every woman has her price. It was 
in this trying emergency that Bussy came to the rescue, and did 
excellent service by flinging down a bold defiance to her 
assailants and daring them to the proof. When Rouville, his 
brother-in-law, remarked that it ill became him, who had made 
so much noise about her, to rebuke others, he retorted, ‘I only 
tolerate noise of my own making.’ 





* ‘Causeries d’un Curieux,’ vol. iii. 
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It took three years to prepare for Fouquet’s trial, years of 
wearing anxiety for his friends. When it began, it was watched 
with the keenest interest by Madame de Sévigné, whose letters 
to the Marquis de Pomponne contain the best account of the 
proceedings which we possess, They abound in dramatic scenes 
and incidents: they palpitate with emotion ; and they glow with 
such tender sympathy as to have impressed Napoleon with the 
belief that a warmer feeling than friendship must have dictated 
them.* But when her feelings were touched, it was in her nature 
to run into extremes; her heart and mind are laid open for one 
who runs to read, She lets out all because she has nothing 
which she has reason to keep back. Thus, after going masked 
to see him pass from the court to the prison, she writes :— 

‘ I do not believe he recognised me; but I fairly own to you that 
I was strangely affected when I saw him enter that little door. If 
you knew how unhappy one is when one has a heart made like mine, 
you would pity me; but I think, from what I know of you, that you 
do not get off at a cheaper rate. I have been to see your dear 
neighbour (Madame Duplessis-Guénégaud). We have had a "good 
talk about our dear friend (Fouquet). She has seen Sapho (Made- 
moiselle Scudéry), who has given her fresh courage. As for myself, 
I will go to her to-morrow to raise mine; for from time to time I 
feel that I have need of comfort. It is not that a thousand things 
are not afloat which ought to give hope; but, my God, I have so 
lively an imagination, that everything uncertain is death to me.’ 


When people began to speculate on the sentence, when the 
accused was literally suspended between life and death, she 
writes again :— 


‘ Everybody is interested in this great affair. People speak of 
nothing else: they reason, they draw conclusions, they reckon on 
their fingers, they are moved to tenderness; they fear, wish, hate, 
admire, grow sad, are overcome: in a word, my poor friend, the con- 
dition in which we are for the moment is most extraordinary: it is a 
thing divine—the resignation and firmness of our dear unfortunate. 
He knows every day what passes, and volumes would have to be 
written in his praise.’ 

When the sentence was passed, December 20th, she writes, 
‘Praise God, Monsieur, and thank Him. Our poor friend is 
saved. Thirteen have sided with M. d’Ormesson and nine with 
Sainte-Héléne. I am beside myself with joy.’ She was thank- 
ful for small mercies. The sentence was confiscation of goods 
and perpetual exile ; which the gracious monarch transmuted to 





* «En lisant le proc’s de Fouquet (dans “ Les Lettres de Madame de Sévigné”) il 
remarquait que l’intérét de Madame de Sévigné était bien chaud, bien vif, biev 
tendre, pour de la simple amiti¢..—Mémorial de Sainte-Heléne. 
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perpetual imprisonment. Arraigned in the name of the public 
weal, at the bar of the French nation, or the bar of posterity, 
Fouquet would have merited his doom. But it was hard on him 
to be condemned by a monarch who had connived at his pecula- 
tions, and only became awake to their enormity when his aspiring 
minister presumed to rival him in splendour and in love. Mis- 
— or not, Madame de Sévigné’s sympathy does credit to 
er heart, and, in the teeth of the abounding proofs of sensi- 
bility in her letters, it is absurd to attribute her unfailing purity 
of conduct to coldness, or to deny her the merit of resisting 
temptations to which all around were yielding without reproach.” 
‘Let conquerors boast 

Their fields of fame: he who in virtue arms 

A young warm spirit against Beauty’s charms, 

Who feels her brightness, yet defies her thrall, 

Is the best, bravest conqueror of them all.’ 


And no less brave is she who in virtue arms a young, warm 
spirit against the seductive arts of a brilliant and dissolute society 
like that of which Madame de Sévigné formed part. Nor did 
conscious weakness compel her to fly from them. Madame de 
Puliga calls on us ‘ to respect her when, a fond mother, she seeks 
retirement to devote herself to her two children.’ But she never 
did seek retirement to devote herself to them. On the contrary, 
she remained at Paris for the express purpose of giving them the 
best education; and it was during the most important stages of 
that education that she was the observed of all observers in the 
gayest circles of the capital.t{ Speaking of a visit to Paris in 
1657, the Abbé Arnauld writes :— 


‘It was during this expedition that M. de Sévigné introduced 
me to the illustrious Marquise de Sévigné, his niece, whose name 
cannot be mentioned without praise by those who know how to value 
wit, agreeability, and virtue. A thing highly to her advantage and 
very singular may be told of her: that one of the most formidable 
pens of France (Bussy) having undertaken to calumniate her like 
many others, was constrained by the force of truth to attribute to her 








* Elle est d’un tempérament froid, au moins si on en croit feu son mari: 
aussi lui avait-il obligation de sa vertu, comme il disoit: toute sa chaleur est % 
l'esprit.’— Bussy. 

¢ ‘She remained in Paris all the winter (1655-1656) and did not even return, 
according to her custom, to the Rochers during the fine season. We may 
suppose that the animated pleasures of the capital contributed to retain her there. 
. . . It is probable that at the period of which we are now speaking (1657-1658), 
their education was the motive that retained her at Paris, and forced her to 
remain there.’ (Walckenaer.) She was at most of the court entertainments, 
and was frequently the guest of Fouquet in 1658: her daughter being then 
fourteen and her son twelve. One of her reasons for preferring Paris was that 
the air of Brittany was bad for her complexion. 
purely 
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purely imaginary defects, having been unable to discover any real. I 
fancy that I see her still as she appeared to me the first time I had 
the honour of seeing her,—arriving in her open carriage between her 
son and daughter; all three such as the poets represent Latona 
between the young Apollo and the little Diana; so much charm and 
beauty did the mother and children display. She did me the honour 
of promising me her friendship, and I am proud of having preserved 
to this hour so dear and so precious a gift. But I should add, to the 
praise of the sex, that I have found more fidelity in my female than 
in my male friends, having been more often deceived by the male and 
never by the female.’ 


The Abbé was a fortunate man, and probably a safe one. In 
a letter to her daughter, in 1667, Madame de Sévigné recalls a 
similar group: 

‘Monsieur de Pompone remembers a day when you were a little 
girl at my uncle’s. You were behind a window, with your brother, 
more beautiful, he says, than an angel; you said that you were a 
prisoner, that you were a princess banished from your father’s house. 
Your brother was beautiful like you! you were nine. He reminded 
me of this day. He has never forgotten a moment when he has seen 
you.’ s 


The interest she took in them may have had a good deal to do 
with the exclusion of other interests; but we cannot agree with 
those who would fain convert her maternal love into a new 
virtue, or fling round it an additional halo, by supposing that 
she caught at it and clung to it as a plank of safety or a shield. 
If there be a passion or feeling inborn and instinctive, it is this. 
It cannot be adopted, or deepened for an emergency, at will. Her 
excess of fondness for her children was natural and spontaneous. 
It was not, and could not be,’the result of a resolution to be-good. 
She could no more have moderated than created it; and the 
result was that both boy and girl were spoiled. Flattery and 
indulgence planted or fostered in each the qualities that proved 
most injurious or unamiable in after life. They were well 
taught, so far as concerns acquirements and accomplishments, 
but the son grew up reckless and dissipated ; the daughter 
haughty, vain, selfish, and cross-grained. 

The advance of Mademoiselle Francoise Marguerite towards 
womanhood is marked by some verses of Saint-Pavin, from which 
it appears that Manon, as she was called in her thirteenth or 
fourteenth year, was annoyed at being so called: that she was 
beginning to form the charm of her mother’s society, where the 
only name she went by was la belle Madelonne: that, giving up 
birds and dolls, she had acquired a taste for battledore and 
shuttlecock ; a game which (as a well-known story proves) may 
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be turned to good account by coquetry. She was also said 
to be fond of reversi,a game of cards. It was when she was 
about a year older, in the winter of 1662-1663, that she was 
presented at court by her mother—matre pulchré filia pulchrior— 
and she at once took rank with the received beauties :— 


‘ The sensation she created,’ says Madame de Puliga, ‘ was great; 
her beauty being of a kind well calculated to excite admiration, 
though in some degree a tenderness of expression was wanting. To 
the dazzling complexion of a blonde she united perfect regularity of 
features ; all her portraits, that painted by Mignard especially, repre- 
sent her as singularly beautiful. There is in her countenance 
remarkable harmony ; it seems as if the most critical eye could not 
wish her in any single particular to be otherwise. Looking at this 
“ amiable countenance,” of which Madame de Sévigné speaks so often, 
the peculiarity of her daughter’s beauty is readily understood. Yet 
there was something deficient in all this perfection : a lack of warmth, 
of geniality, absence, too, of all those outward endearments which ren- 
dered her mother so fascinating, and which in the daughter silenced 
and repelled the admiration she called forth.’ 


The Marquis de Tréville, a high authority, exclaimed, ‘ This 
beauty will set the world on fire.’ Bussy pronounced her to be 
the prettiest girl in France ;* and in La Fontaine’s dedication of 
a fable to her are these lines :— 


‘ Vous qui naquites toute belle, 
A votre indifférence prés.’ 

‘Beauty born in every sense, 
Barring your indifference.’ 


She herself was so lost in admiration of her own surpassing 
charms that, when her ex-master in philosophy, the Abbé de la 
Mousse, took the liberty of reminding her that, like all things 
human, they were subject to decay, ‘ Yes,’ was her reply, ‘but 
they are not decayed yet.’ She was right enough here, and so 
was the English girl who, on being reminded by her spiritual 
guide that beauty was only skin deep, remarked that this was 
deep enough till people began going into society without their 
skins. It was probably the indifference or conceit which 
Mademoiselle betrayed in manner and expression that led many to 
award the palm to the mother, then thirty-seven. Thus Ménage :— 

‘ Je Vai dit dans la famille, 
Et je le dirai toujours, 
Vous n’aimez point votre fille, 
Ce miracle de nos jours. 





* ‘La plus jolie fille de France.’ But the word joli meant then rather charming 
than pretty. Thus Madame de Sévigné writes in 1676, ‘Nos Francais sont si 
aimables et si jolis.’ 
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Par l’éclat incomparable 
De votre teint, de vos yeux, 
Par votre esprit adorable, 
Vous l’effacez en tous lieux.’ 


Again we risk an imitation :— 


* Your love for her ’s a blind, 

Or you'd surely veil awhile 
Those mirrors of your mind, 

Your eyes, your lips, your smile.’ 
I say it in all places, 

I say it in all ways, 
Your brilliancy effaces 

This wonder of our days.’ 


Confiding in her daughter’s pride and coldness, or led away 
by the love of pleasure, Madame de Sévigné fearlessly carried 
her into the charmed circle where seductions were rife. The 
young lady was permitted to figure in ballets before the King in 
costumes peculiarly adapted to shew off her attractions: as an 
Amazon, a sea-nymph, and Omphale, in succession, She was, 
of course, the object of frequent pursuit, but the most enter- 
prising gallants, after a brief trial, gave up all hope of the prize ; 
and when the perverted notions of the period marked or ‘ spotted’ 
her as an object of royal favour, this was deemed an exalted 
compliment, implying not the semblance of a slur. 

In 1668, when the passion of the King for Mademoiselle de 
la Vallitre began to cool, the Duc de Rohan was trying to secure 
the expected vacancy for his sister Madame de Soubise, and the 
Duc de Feuillade for Mademoiselle de Sévigné. On hearing 
this bit of news from Madame de Montmorency, Bussy, sus- 
ceptible as he was on the point of family honour, replies, ‘I 
should be very glad if the King would attach himself to Made- 
moiselle de Sévigné, for the damsel is a great friend of mine, 
and he could not do better.’ Revolting as this sounds now, 
Bussy simply hoped his young relative would obtain a preferment 
which was coveted for their wives, daughters, sisters, and nieces 
by so-called honourable men. ‘Have you heard,’ writes Madame 
de Sévigné to Madame de Grignan, in 1671, ‘that Villarceaux, 
speaking to the King about a place for his son, adroitly took 
occasion to tell him that there were officious people who busied 
themselves in telling his niece that his Majesty had some designs 
on her: that, if this were so, he begged to be employed: that 
the affair would be better in his hands than in any other; and 
that he could bring it to a successful termination? The King 
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burst out laughing, and told him, “ Villarceaux, you and I are 
too old to meddle with damsels of fifteen.” ’ . 

By common consent, the belle Mudelonne, with all her beauty, 
cultivation and intelligence, was an uninteresting person, and 
year after year passed away without producing an acceptable 
suitor for her hand. She inspired no passion ; and an alliance with 
her family—Frondeuse and Janséniste, with de Retz and Bussy 
for its illustrations—offered small prospect of rising in the only 
place in which young ambition then could rise, at court. The 
mother’s impatience and irritation at the bad taste or want of 
spirit in the male sex, are betrayed in her correspondence. In 
reply to Bussy regretting’ that the young lady had not been so 
fortunate as her friend, Mademoiselle de Brancas, recently mar- 
ried to the Prince d’Harcourt, Madame de Sévigné writes, ‘ The 
prettiest girl in France is your very humble servant; this name 
sounds agreeable enough, I am however tired of doing it the 
honours.’ Bussy replies: ‘The prettiest girl in France knows 
full well what 1 am to her. I long as much as you for another 
to aid you in doing the honours ; it is in its bearings on her that 
I recognize the caprice of destiny, as well as in my own affairs.’ 
A month later, Madame de Sévigné resumes: ‘ The prettiest 
girl in France is more worthy than ever of your esteem and 
friendship. Her destiny is so difficult to comprehend, that, as 
for me, | can make nothing of it.” Emblems and devices were 
in vogue, and the device of this young lady (engraved on her 
seal) was a pomegranate, with the motto: JI piv (piu) grato nas- 
conde—implying that her best qualities were unseen. The pre- 
cise contrary was the fact. 

A husband was found at last in the person of the Comte de 
Grignan, the head of an illustrious family, who had held high 
employments and buried two wives ; aged thirty-seven, plain in 
person and distinguished in manners. The great event is thus 
announced to Bussy by Madame :— 


* I must tell you what no doubt will give you pleasure. It is, that 
at last the “ prettiest girl in France” marries not the prettiest young 
man, but one of the most “ honnétes hommes” in the kingdom ; whom 
you have long known. All his wives have died to make way for 
your cousin, and even his father and his son, out of extraordinary 
kindness ; so, being richer than he has ever been, and being moreover 
by his birth, by his establishments, and by his good qualities such as 
we could wish, we do not haggle with him as it is customary to do, 
but put our trust in the two families that have gone before us. He 
appears much pleased at our alliance, and as soon as we hear from his 
uncle, the Archbishop of Arles—his other uncle, the Bishop of Uzés, 
being here —the affair will be completed before the end of the year. 
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As I am a sufficiently precise lady, I would not fail to ask your advice 
and approbation. The public seems satisfied, that is much ; for we 
are so foolish that we seem to regulate ourselves by that.’ 

Bussy replies that she is right in supposing that the news 
would give him pleasure: ‘There is only one thing that alarms 
me for the prettiest girl in France: it is that Grignan, not yet 
an old man, is already at his third wife; he uses up almost as 
many wives as coats, or at least as coaches; with this drawback, 
{ think my cousin fortunate ; as for him, there is nothing wanting 
to his happiness.’ The bride elect was a little staggered by the 
same reflection, and although Bluebeard was the creation of a 
later age, she experienced, by anticipation, an ill-defined fear of 
such a character. Her scruples were got over, as well as the 
more reasonable objections of Retz, to the uncertainty touching 
the Grignan estates, which Madame de Sévigné imprudently 
neglected to clear up. She paid over the dowry (60,000 francs) 
without inquiry, and the marriage took place on the 29th of 
January, 1669. 

As marriages go, it may be called a happy marriage, in spite 
of the pecuniary embarrassments to which there are frequent 
allusions in the letters, and in spite of the husband’s peculiar style 
of ugliness, which led to his being nicknamed Matou (Tom-cat). 
‘It is certain,’ says M. de Walckenaer, ‘that Madame de Grignan 
was afraid of attracting the attention of the King. When she 
appeared at court with her husband, whose ugliness formed so 
strong a contrast to her own beauty, not only did she abstain 
from any refinement of dress, but she ventured to shock the 
despotic will of fashion, by hiding under a far from becoming 
garment the charms which the young women of her age were 
bound to display.’ In a letter of the following year, Madame 
de Sévigné asks: ‘Do you remember how sick we were of that 
horrid black cloak? This disregard of appearance was that of 
a virtuous woman; M. de Grignan may thank you for it; but 
it was very tiresome for the lookers-on,’ There was a Lady 
Edgeworth who, in consequence of the marked admiration of 
Charles II. at her presentation, refused to attend his court a 
second time. But one of the darkest catastrophes in English 
history was brought about by the opposite behaviour of a wife. 
When Athelwald, says Hume, entreated Elfrida to conceal her 
beauty from Edgar, ‘she promised compliance, though nothing 
was farther from her intention. She appeared before the King 
with all the advantages which the richest attire and the most 
engaging airs could bestow upon her, and excited at once in 
his bosom the highest love towards herself, and the most furious 
desire of revenge against her husband,’ 
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The Comte de Grignan was appointed Lieutenant-General of 
Provence (virtually Governor) in November, 1669, and imme- 
diately left Paris. Madame de Grignan, detained by her con- 
finement and other causes, did not join him till January, 1671; 
and this, the first separation of mother and daughter, is the 
turning-point of their common history; and, according to the 
biographers, the starting-point of the mother’s epistolary fame. 
Expressing the popular notion, Madame de Puliga says, ‘The 
letters of Madame de Sévigné would not be the monument of 
genius they are, had Madame de Grignan remained in Paris; 
but not at such a price would Madame de Sévigné, we feel sure, 
have bought the eminent place posterity has awarded her.’ She 
was forty-five in 1671, and had been an assiduous correspondent 
since she was fifteen. She had already written most of the letters 
to Bussy, which laid the foundation of her fame: the letters to 
Pomponne on the trial of Fouquet, and the letters to Cou- 
langes describing the Grande Demoiselle and Lauzun romance. 
She would have gone on writing in the same fashion in any 
case, but she was evidently stimulated into restless, feverish 
activity by her passion for her daughter: her pen was conse- 
quently more prolific wpon general topics, and we are exclu- 
sively indebted to the separation for the passages in which her 
maternal love is so exquisitely delineated and expressed. 

But was that passion an improving or elevating one? Did it 
strengthen her mind? Was it creditable to her understanding ? 
Was it not positively injurious both to the object and herself? 
M, de Walckenaer says that she had strong literary tendencies, 
but that maternal love was to her what the love of fame was to 
other gifted women who wrote books, and that her daughter was 
the sole public she cared about. If so, the world may have lost, 
instead of gaining, by her unrestrained tenderness. St. Simon 
terms it her sole defect; and, speaking of Arnauld d’Andilly, 
she tells her daughter :— 


‘He scolded me very seriously, and told me I was mad not to think 
of converting myself; that I was a pretty pagan; that I made youmy 
idol: that this sort of idolatry was as dangerous as any other, though 
appearing less criminal to me.’ 


Far from thinking it criminal, she took pride in it. She writes 
from Livry :-— 


‘I make a little La Trappe of this place: I wish to pray to God 
and make a thousand reflexions. I intend to fast a great deal for all 
sorts of reasons, and above all m’ennuyer for the love of God. But, 
my dear daughter, what I shall do much better than all this, is to 
think of you. I have done nothing else since I got here; and, unable 
to contain my emotions, I have seated myself to write to you at = 
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end of the little dark walk you like so much, on the mossy bank on 
which I have seen you recline. But, my God! where have I not seen 
you here? And how all these thoughts pierce my heart! There is 
not a place, a spot, neither in the house, nor in the church, nor in the 
country, nor in the garden, where I have not seen you. In some way 
or other, I see you; you are present to me; I think and think again 
of all: my head and my mind are racked ; but I turn in vain, I seek 
in vain: that darling child whom I love so passionately, is two 
hundred leagues away: I have her no longer; and then I weep 
without restraint.’ 





This is genuine ; yet the letters in which the same senti- 
ment is produced and reproduced in touching forms of 
inexhaustible variety, bear a strong analogy to poetical com- 
— like Petrarch’s Sonnets and Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 

xcept at the commencement, they spring quite as much from 
the imagination as the heart: the complaint, or sorrow, becomes 
by habit a luxury ; and the writer finds a positive pleasure in 
exciting her fancy and then following its flow. 

Conscious as she must have been of her daughter’s defects of 
heart and temper, she writes in 1686 :— 

‘Is there anyone in the world more enlightened, and more pene- 
trated with reason and with your duties than you are? You know 
full well that you are above others; you have wisdom, judgment, 
discernment; uncertainty, because you are too enlightened; clever- 
ness, insinuation, purpose, when you will; prudence, firmness, 
presence of mind, eloquence, and the gift of being loved when you 
desire it, and sometimes a great deal more than you desire. Paper is 
not wanting, nor the materials to fill it; but to say all in a word, you 
have in you all that is requisite to be whatever you aspire to. There 
are some people in whom the stuff is wanting. . . . My child, do not 
complain.’ 

In the intercourse between these ladies, the maxim, ‘ the absent 
are always in the wrong,’ was reversed. It was only when 
separated that they agreed; and their occasional meetings were 
invariably followed by heartburnings and regrets. As a married 
woman, wrapped up in her husband, her children and her 
establishments, Madame de Grignan felt the ridicule of being 
petted and fondled like a child, and sometimes allowed her temper 
to get the better of her vanity. In 1671, Madame de Sévigné 
writes : 


* You tell me I have been unjust on the subject of your affection 
for me, but I have been so even more than you imagine; I hardly 
dare own to you to what extent I carried my folly. I have imagined 
you felt an aversion to me, and I have believed it because I fancied 
your behaviour towards me was that which I should adopt towards 
those I hate ; and only consider, I believed this dreadful thing when 
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most ardently wishing the contrary! In such moments—I must lay 
bare to you my entire weakness—if any one had thrust a poniard into 
my heart it would not have wounded me so mortally as that fancy.’ 


In 1677: ‘Let us, my child, re-establish our reputation by 
another journey, when we will be reasonable, that is you; and 
when we shall not be told, You are killing one another.’ 

Madame de Sévigné was an irreproachable administrator of her 
own property, never got into debt, and gave her son the best 
advice on that subject; but, on hearing that a marchande of 
Paris had been endeavouring to get some money due to her from 
the Grignans, she writes :— 


‘ Imagine making a journey of five hundred miles to ask for money 
from persons who send what they can, and are dying to send more! 
No person’s arrival at Grignan could more have astonished me. 
* When I heard it, I actually screamed. You are reasonable, and did well 
not to ill-use her ; but how did you get out of her clutches and of her 
inundation of words in which one is drowned ?’ 


For once, she hazarded a sensible remonstrance against the 


high play in which the Grignans indulged :—- 


‘I hear on different sides that you both lose all you stake. Why, 
why, such ill-luck? why that perpetual little drain I have always 
found so inconvenient?. . . 

* Continued ill-luck provokes ond offends. We hate thus to be 
mocked by Fortune. The advantage others have over us is humi- 
liating, though it be only a trifle. My love, Nicole expresses that so 
well. I hate Fortune, and am well convinced that she is blind to 
treat you in such a fashion. If she had but one eye, you would not 
be so unlucky.’ 


And again, a month afterwards :— 


‘You have wonderful ill-luck; you always lose. This swallows 
up a great deal of money. I cannot believe you have enough not to 
feel these continual losses. Take my advice, do not persist. I feel 
more than you do that perpetual ill-luck. Remember that you have 
spent all that money without diverting yourself. Quite the contrary ; 
you have given five or six thousand francs to bore yourself. My 
child, I am getting too earnest; you must say, like Tartuffe, “ It is 
an excess of zeal.”’ 


A complete contrast to his sister, Charles, Marquis de Sévigné 
(born in 1648), was endowed with his mother’s joyous tempe- 
rament and much of her ready wit. When under the same roof 
with her, he fell in with her tastes and ways, walked, talked, and 
read with her, and was a most delightful companion, which may 
be one reason why she never idealises him when absent. He was 
brave and honourable, and had served with distinction ; but he 
was 
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was dissipated and extravagant, a sort of Charles Surface in his 
way. The third Earl of Orford defined timber ‘an excrescence 

_ on the earth’s surface, placed there for the payment of debts.’ 
Lord Alvanley having sent orders for the cutting down of more 
timber on his estate, the agent wrote that there was nothing 
left standing but the, sign-posts. —‘ Then cut them down.’ The 
Marquis de Sévigné entertained the same view of the final cause 
of timber. His mother writes, in 1680 :— 


‘I was yesterday at the Buron, and returned at night. I thought 
I must have cried on seeing the degradation of this estate. It pos- 
sessed the oldest trees in the world; and my son during his last 
journey had them felled. He also sold a little clump which was 
truly beautiful. All this is pitiable. He carried off four hundred 
pistoles, of which he had not a sou remaining a month after. 
It is impossible to understand what he does, nor what his stay in 
Brittany cost him, where he was like a beggar, for he had sent back his 
footmen and his coachman to Paris, and he had no one but Larchemin 
with him in this town, where he remained two months. He has 
(found out how to spend without keeping up an appearance, how to 
lose without gambling, and how to pay without getting out of debt; 
always a thirst for and a want of money in peace asin war. It is an 
abyss of I know not what, for he has not a single fancy, but his hand 
is a crucible in which gold melts. My child, you must endure all 
this. All those afflicted dryads I saw yesterday, all those venerable 
rural deities who no longer know where to find shelter, all those 
old crows established for two centuries in the horror of those woods, 
those owls, who in .this obscurity announced by their mournful 
¢ries the miseries of all men—all this yesterday uttered plaints to 
me that sensibly touched my heart; and who knows that some of 
those old oaks have not spoken, like the one in which Clorinde 
was?* ‘This place was a place of cnchantment, if there ever was one.’ 


His affair with Ninon made her tremble for his religious 
principles, to which, like other French mothers, she attached 
more importance than to his morals :-— 


* But how dangerous she is, that Ninon! If you knew how she 
discourses on religion, you would be horrified. Her zeal to pervert 
young men is equal to that of a Monsieur de St. Germains whom we 
_ once at Livry. She says your brother has the simplicity of a 

ove.’ 


Soon afterwards :— 


* Ninon has thrown him over: he was unhappy when she was fond 
of him: he is in despair at her caring for him no longer, and so 
much the more that she does not speak of him with much respect. 
She says he has a soul of bowilli, a body of wet paper, a heart of 
pumpkin fricasseed in snow.’ 


* She refers to the 13th canto of Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ ‘ 
Besides 
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Besides lavishing the most fulsome praises on the daughter’s 
beauty, which was real, the mother expatiates on her popularity, 
which was entirely fabulous :— 


‘Madame du Gué has written to Monsieur de Coulanges that you 
are as beautiful as an angel. She is charmed with you, and well 
pleased with your politeness. . . . Do you know that to be remem- 
bered by you is considered a fortune? Those who are not, long for 
the distinction. The word you sent for my aunt is beyond price; 
you are very far from forgotten.’ 


Bussy says, in a letter to Madame de Scudéry, in 1678 :— 
‘ That woman [Madame de Grignan] has wit but of so sour a kind: 


her pride is so insupportable, that she will make herself as many 
enemies as her mother has made friends and admirers.’ 


In addition to the drain on her resources from the son’s extra- 
vagances, she was frequently sending presents to her daughter : 
a pearl necklace, for which she paid twelve thousand livres, 
being one. She was therefore occasionally obliged to put the 
screw on her farmers and agents, who were always in arrear. 
Starting for Brittany in 1680, she writes: ‘I am going like a 
fury to be paid. I am determined not to listen to any excuses. 
It is a singular thing what a quantity of money is owing to me. 
I shall always be saying like the Avare: ‘Money, money!’ She 
relents a little on arriving. ‘What annoys me is to be doing 
harm ; but when I play at drowning, and I ask myself which 
am I to drown, Monsieur de la Jarie (a farmer) or myself, 
without hesitation I say, Monsieur de la Jarie, and that gives me 
courage.’ Her courage rapidly melts away: ‘It is true that 
since | have arrived here, I have been giving away rather large 
sums: one morning 800 francs, another 1000, another 5000, &c. 
It seems I am joking, but it is a too positive fact. I find farmers 
and millers who owe me these sums, and who have not a sou to 
pay me: sol am compelled to give it to them.’ Fond as she 
was of town life, she has an unaffected fondness for rural enjoy- 
ments, and there is a natural ring in her burst of pleasure at 
being rid of some pretentious acquaintance at Vichy :— 

* At last I am going to be alone, and I am very delighted at it... . 
Provided they don’t carry the country off with them, the river, the 
hundred of little woods and streams, the fields, and the peasants who 


dance in the fields, I consent to bid adieu to all the rest. The 
country alone will cure me.’ 


Whether in town or country, she was never without objects of 
interest. She read a great deal: she fixed each Cynthia of the 
minute ; and there was no phase of the national mind which she let 
pass unobserved, no fleeting fashion in speculation or sentiment 
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with which she did not fall in sufficiently to mark its tendency 
and appreciate its force. The attached friends with whom she lived 
in intimacy were so numerous that the puzzle is how she found 
time for all of them. 

The Duchesse de Longueville was the dream of Rochefoucauld 
in his prime, Madame de la Fayette his consolation in his 
decline. She said of him, ‘Il m’a donné de I’esprit, mais j’ai 
reformé son cceur.. Madame de Sévigné was with them almost 
daily, and formed one of the circle at Rochefoucauld’s house, to 
whom he read his Maxims for the express purpose of inviting 
comment. In reference to his sufferings from the gout, she 
writes: ‘His chateau en Espagne is to be well enough to be 
carried to his friends’ houses or into his carriage to take the 
air... . . He begged I would tell you that those racked on the 
wheel only suffer one moment what he undergoes half his 
life, and that he looks for death as his coup de grace. When 
his son was killed and his grandson wounded at the passage of 
the Rhine : ‘1 have seen his heart laid bare in this cruel affliction : 
he is in the first rank of all I know for courage, merit, tenderness, 
and reason. I say nothing of his wit and his agreeability.’ The 
admirable character of him by De Retz was said to have been 
provoked by one of himself by Rochefoucauld, shewn him by 
Madame de Sévigné. Speaking of Madame de la Fayette’s grief 
at his death, she says: ‘ Nothing could be compared to the 
confidence and charm of their friendship: my daughter, think of 
it; you will see that it is impossible to sustain a greater loss, and 
one which time can less easily compensate. I have not quitted her 
during all those days.’ She writes to her daughter in 1671: ‘ Did 
you not think the five or six fables (La Fontaine’s) charmin 
that are in the volume I sent you? We were all enchanted wit 
them at M. de la Rochefoucauld’s, and we learnt by heart ‘ Le 
Singe et le Chat.’ Several of the fables were submitted in 
manuscript or read to her prior to publication. 

She was still more devoted to her distinguished relative, de 
Retz, whom she called ‘the hero of the breviary,’ by way of 
contrast to Turenne, ‘the hero of the sword.’ In one letter she 
actually goes the length of telling her daughter: ‘The dear 
Cardinal has nearly put you out of my head.’ In another: ‘I 
must see our Cardinal to-night. I must pass an hour or two 
with him before he goes to bed.’. Again, ‘We strive to amuse 
our dear Cardinal ;’ and after mentioning that she had been of 
the party when Corneille, Boileau and Moliére read their newest 
works to him, she adds, ‘It is all they can do for his service, 
and it is not little.’ Not one of her numerous letters to him has 
been preserved. 

Her 
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Her literary taste and her prescience were long called in 
question on the supposition of her having said, ‘ Racine passera 
comme le café’—neither Racine nor coffee having passed away or 
blown over. She said nothing of the sort. The phrase is La 
Harpe’s, based on a pure fiction of Voltaire’s, On the 16th 
March, 1672, she wrote: ‘ Racine writes plays for La Champ- 
meslé:* this is not writing them for ages to come. If ever he 
ceases to be in love, it will be no longer the same thing. Our 
old friend Corneille for ever, then.’ Four years later, March 
10th, 1676: ‘There you are, then, cured of coffee for good and 
all: Mademoiselle de Méri has also banished it. After such 
mishaps can we count upon fortune?’ It is only by tearing 
these passages from the context, garbling them, and placing 
them in juxtaposition, that the semblance of authority can be 
produced by Voltaire when he states, ‘Madame de Sévigné is 
constant in the belief that Racine will not go far: she judged 
him like coffee, of which she said that people would soon leave 
it off.” This having passed without contradiction, he ventured a 
step farther in the Preface to ‘Irene :’— 


‘ We are indignant with Madame de Sévigné, who wrote so well 
and judged so badly. . . . We are disgusted by this wretched party 
spirit, with this blind prejudice, which makes her say, The fashion 
of admiring Racine will pass away like the fashion of coffee.’ 


When Racine was first set up as the rival of Corneille, the 
court and the playgoing public were divided into two factions, 
and Madame de Sévigné eagerly upheld her old friend and 
favourite Corneille.t When coffee was first introduced, she 
complained of its heating properties and recommended the 
dilution of it by milk. As the warmth of controversy cooled, 
she became one of the most enthusiastic admirers of Racine, 
and one of her’ biographers, M. Aubenas, suggests that the merit 
of inventing café au lait is due to her.t 


‘We sup every evening with Madame Scarron,’ writes Madame de 
Sévigné in 1671 ; ‘she has an amiable mind and marvellously straiglit. 
It is a pleasure to hear her reason on the horrible agitations of a 





* The actress with whom Charles de Sévigné fell in love. 

+ In 1670, at the mischievous suggestion of Henrietta of England, Duchess of 
Orleans, the two great dramatists brought out each a tragedy on the same subject. 
Corneille, ‘Tite et Bérénice ;’ Racine, ‘ Bérénice.’ The palm was awarded to 
Racine, who was then in the maturity of his genius. Corneille was in his 
decline. 

t The history of the phrase in question is given in detail by M. Fournier in his 
‘L'Esprit dans I’Histoire,’ chap. 1. He awards to Madame Cornuel the phrase 
attributed to Madame de Sévigné of la ie de Monsieur Turenne, used to 





describe the generals who succeeded the great commander. It was Madame ¢e 
Grignan who, when her daughter married a financier, said, “ JI faut quelquefois 
Sumer ses terres.” 
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country (the Court) she knows well: the despair felt by D —— 
when her place seemed so miraculous; the continual rages of 
Lauzun, the gloomy chagrin and melancholy ennui of the ladies 
of St. Germain,—and perhaps the most envied (Madame de Mon- 
taplan) is not exempt: it is pleasant to hear her talk about all 
this. These discourses lead us sometimes very far from morality to 
mortality, one while Christian and one while political. We often 
speak of you: she likes your mind and your manners; so, when you 
find yourself here again, you will not have to fear being out of 
fashion.’ 


The widow Scarron, who afterwards (1685) became the wife 
of the great monarch, had been selected by his mistress, Madame 
de Montespan, to take charge of her illegitimate children by 
his Majesty. This was her position when Madame de Sévigné 
passed every evening with her and attached so much importance 
to her good word. The fact is she was quietly working her way 
upwards in a way which inspired esteem, whilst it augured and 
justified success. Rien nest plus habile qu'une conduite irré- 
prochable, was her maxim ; and Louis, satiated with pomps and 
vanities, tired of facile pleasures, fell, and fell irrevocably, 
under the yoke of a woman who told him unceasingly that all 
earthly enjoyment was as dust compared with the welfare of his 
soul. The serious turn he took about the middle of his reign, 
and the religious persecutions that ensued, were clearly owing to 
her influence; yet his religion was pure bigotry at best, whilst 
there was neither earnestness nor sincerity at any time in hers. 
She took it up, after a careful study of the King’s character, as 
the instrument best adapted for her ends; and the selection does 
the highest credit to her perspicacity. It was in reference to 
her diligent performance of her religious duties during the life 
of Scarron, who burlesqued everything, that she said, ‘I did 
not act thus to please God, but I wished to be looked up to: my 
passion was to make myself a name.’ On another occasion she 
declared there was nothing she would not do to get the repu- 
tation of a femme forte. She wrote to Ninon de !’Enclos in 
4666, to tell Rochefoucauld that his book of ‘ Maxims’ and the 
book of Job were her only studies, In illustration of the 
King’s religion it is authentically told that he objected to 
the appointment of a man to a foreign mission because he was a 
Jansenist, but withdrew the objection on being assured that the 
nominee was simply an Atheist. It was under the joint auspices 
of this well-assorted pair that the Edict of Nantes was revoked 
in 1685—the year of their marriage—and that an ascetic gloom 
settled down, during their joint lives, upon the Court. 

It had already become the fashion to be devout,—for frailty to 
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take refuge in sanctity; and what was said of the chief heroine 
of the Fronde might have been said of many others: Elle se 
sauve sur la méme planche de Vennui et de Tenfer. Speaking of 
the example set by Madame de Sablé when she retired to Port 
Royal, M. Cousin says, ‘Elle donna a Port-Royal plusieurs 
belles pécheresses, entre autres, Madame de Longueville’ 
Madame de Thianges is another striking instance ; for she was 
ludicrously proud of her beauty and her birth, and a professed 
gourmande to boot. It was she who said that ‘one does not grow 
old at table’—on ne vieillit point @ table. Madame de Sévigné’s 
sketch of this lady is in her happiest manner :— 


‘ M. de Grignan is right in telling you that Madame de Thianges 
has given up her rouge, and wears high dresses. Under this disguise 
it is difficult to know her again. She is often now with Madame 
de Longueville dans le bel air de la dévotion; but she is still very 
good company and by no means an anchoret. I was sitting next 
her the other day at dinner, when a servant brought her a large 
glass of vin de liqueur. She turned to me and said, “ Madame, this 
fellow does not know that I am dévoie.” This made us laugh. She 
speaks very naturally of her intentions and her change. She is on 
her guard in what she says of her neighbour; and when anything 
escapes her, she stops short, and utters a cry, detesting the bad habit. 
I find her more agreeable than before. 

‘ There are bets that the Princesse d’Harcourt, will not be dévote a 
year hence, at this hour that she is Dame du Palais, and will take 
again to rouge; for this rouge, it is the law and the prophets: all 
Christianity turns on rouge. As to the Duchesse d’Aumont, her taste 
is for burying the dead. They say that, on the frontier, the Duchesse 
de Charost killed the people with her quack medicines, and that the 
other Duchesse buried them offhand.’ 


When the Marquis de la Fare abandoned Madame de la 
Sablitre for the gaming-table, she took refuge in devotion; 
and Madame de Sévigné speculates on the many strange methods 
by which souls may be saved :— 


‘ You ask what has made this solution of continuity between La Fare 
and Madame la Sabliére. It is bassette. Would you have believed it? 
It is under this name that the infidelity stands confessed : it is for tls 
prostitute, bassette, that he has given up this religious adoration. The 
moment was come when this passion was to cease, and even pass over 
to another object. Would one believe that bassette could be a way to 
salvation for any one? Ah, it has been truly said, there are five 
hundred thousand roads which lead to it.’ 


It was not unusual for a fine lady of the Louis Quatorze period, 
who fell in with the fashion, to pass through three stages—to be 
by turns galante, savante, and dévote. Madame de Sévigné 
escaped being either, although, from the atmosphere in = 
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she lived, a strong pressure was put upon her to be successively 
all three. But it required all her rectitude of understanding 
and genuine piety to keep her clear from the prevalent spirit of 
bigotry. When the Protestant divine, D’Abbadie, published a 
book on ‘The Truth of the Christian Religion’—which she calls 
‘ the most divine of all books’—the question was anxiously mooted 
whether the author, being a Huguenot, could be saved. Madame 
de Coligny ‘ was ready to wager he would not die a Huguenot,’ 
deeming it ‘not possible that Jesus Christ would allow one who 
had so well served Him to perish.’ ‘And I, says Bussy, 
‘who answer for nothing, I say that, if Abbadie dies in his 
religion, it would make me believe that we can be saved in 
both.” Madame de Sévigné concurred with Bussy that, under 
such very peculiar circumstances, a Huguenot might be saved. 


The struggles she underwent are strikingly portrayed in her 
letters :— 


‘One of my strongest desires would be to be devout;* I plague La 
Mousse [the Abbé] every day on this subject. I belong neither 
to God nor the Devil. This state of mind annoys me, though, between 
ourselves, I think it the most natural in the world. One does not 
belong to the Devil, because one fears God, and that one has a prin- 
ciple of religion at bottom. One does not belong to God, either 
because His law seems hard and one does not like to destroy oneself. 
This composes the lukewarm, whose great number does not surprise 
me at all. However, God hates them: we must, therefore, get away 
from them, and there’s the difficulty.’ 


This difficulty or dilemma must have been disagreeably pre- 
sent to her when she said, ‘ Want of reason offends me: want of 
faith hurts me.’ The best and wisest have been frequently at 
a loss how to reconcile the two. When Madame de Maintenon 
thought she had solved the problem, Madame de Sévigné, 
said to her, ‘ Vous étes bienheureux d’étre stir de ces choses-la.’ 

St. Simon reports that, in the hottest of the controversy about 
grace, she said, ‘ Thicken me your religion a little: it is eva- 
porating altogether by being subtilised.’ 

There was a formulary condemning the Jansenist doctrines as 
heretical, which the nuns were required to sign, Pomponne’s 
niece amongst the rest ; and she writes to him :— 


‘Our sisters of Sainte-Marie (Jesuits) said to me: “ At last, God 
be praised! God has touched the heart of this poor creature; she 
has put herself on the way of obedience and salvation.” From thence 
I go to Port Royal. There I find a great anchorite of your acquaint- 
ance (his father), who begins by saying to me, “ Well, this poor little 








* The word dévote was used in two senses: to express real devotion, or the 
sentimental seriousness in vogue, such as was satirised in ‘ Le Tartuffe,’ 
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goose has signed: God has abandoned her at last; she has taken the 
leap.” For my part, I was ready to die with laughter at thinking 
on what pre-occupation brings to pass. There is the world as it goes 
for you! I believe that the middle between these extremes is always 
the best.’ 


Like Johnson, she dreaded advancing years and death :— 


‘I find myself in a dilemma, which embarrassesme. I am embarked 
in life without my consent: I must leave it. This binds me to the 
earth, and how shall I leave it—where? by what gate? When will it 
be? In what disposition? Shall I suffer a thousand and a thousand 
pangs which will make me die despairing? Shall I have a brain. fever? 
Shall I die of an accident? How shall I stand with God? What 
shall I have to offer Him? Fear, necessity—will these make my 
return to Him? Shall I have no other sentiment than that of fear? 
What can I hope? Am I worthy of Paradise? Am I worthy (digne) 
of Hell? What an alternative! What adilemma! Nothing is so 
insane as to place one’s salvation in uncertainty; but nothing is so 
natural, and the foolish life I lead is the thing in the world the most 
easy to understand.’ 


Yet she met death with Christian resignation when it came 
suddenly upon her in a form and manner to realise her fears. 
She died at Grignan of the small-pox, on the 17th April, 1696, 
in the seventy-first year of her age, neither son nor daughter 
being present to receive her last wishes or close her eyes. 
Paussy, who long before her death had done her ample justice, 
wrote this inscription for her portrait: 


‘Mane ve Rasvutin, Fintz pu Baron pe CHANTAL, MARrQuisE DE 
Stvient, Femme p’un GENIE EXTRAORDINAIRE 
‘ BT D'UNE SOLIDE VERTU, COMPATIBLES AVEC BEAUCOUP D’AGREMENTS. 


Madame de Puliga suggests that this inscription would form 
an appropriate epitaph, and concludes her book with it, trans- 
lated thus :— 


* Marie pe Rasvutin, Marquise pe Séiviant, DavGHTEerR OF THE 
Baron DE CHANTAL, 


‘A Woman of EXTRAORDINARY GENIUS AND SOLID VIRTUE, 
COEXISTENT WITH MANY CHARMs.’ * 


* Walckenaer (vol. iii. p. 107) gives a different version of this inscription and 
we think an improved one, describing her as ‘Femme d’un Génie extraordinaire, 
et d'une Vertu compatible avec la Joie et les Agréments.’ ‘Solid Virtue’ is 
clumsy; and ‘la Joie’ was so characteristic of her, that it was said, ‘ La joie 
de son esprit en fait la force.’ It will also be observed that ‘compatible’ is 
singular, and not connected with ‘Génie.’ Madame de Puliga, without any 
apparent reason, converts it into ‘co-existent;' and in her translations from 

adame de Sévigné she too frequently forgets that the best tribute to an admired 
author is to translate as literally as the genius of the language will admit. 
—Almost all the translations in this article are our own. Th 
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The character of Madame de Sévigné lies on the surface. It 
presents so rare an assemblage of good qualities, so nicely 
balanced, so admirably adapted to her position and her sex, that sf 
it is a positive injustice to her to exaggerate them: and to intro- 
duce her to the English public with a flourish of trumpets, is a 
palpable mistake. Unduly raised expectation prepares the way 
for disappointment. Knowing how fond the ladies and gentlemen 
of the time were of drawing what they called portraits of one 
another, Madame de Puliga might surely have spared us the 
three pages and a half of fulsome flattery by Madame de la ll 
Fayette with which the first chapter opens. Could it please | 
or elevate a sensible woman of thirty-three, with a grown-up ‘g 
daughter, to be addressed in this fashion :— a 


‘It is not my wish to overwhelm you with praise, nor to trifle time <4 
away by saying that your figure is perfect, that your complexion has : 
a bloom and freshness which assures us you are but twenty; that your 
mouth, your teeth, and your hair are unrivalled ;—no, I will not tell 
you all this, your mirror alone is sufficient. But as you do not waste 
time by consulting it, it cannot tell you how charming you are when 
you speak ; and this is what I must reveal to you. 
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) ‘Your mind is great, noble, fitted to dispense treasures, and inca- 
' pable of stooping to the care of hoarding them; you are alive to a 
glory and ambition, and no less so to pleasures: you appear born for a 
> them, and they appear to have been created for you; your presence 
augments diversions, and diversions augment your beauty when they " 
environ you. In short, joy is the true state of your soul, and grief is 
more antipathical to you than any one else, You are naturally tender “ 
and passionate, but to the shame of our sex this tenderness has been + 
useless to you, and you have confined it to your own, in bestowing it 
n upon Madame de la Fayette.’* 


We are sorry to say that Madame de Puliga has been led away i 
by her enthusiasm into much the same style of vague eulogy. 
She insists on calling her heroine ‘ great’; and, in a spirited 
Preface, frankly recapitulating her claims as a biographer, she 
states that one of the chief aims in this ‘labour of Jove’ has 
been ‘to shew Madame de Sévigné, perhaps more than has yet 
been done, as a woman and as a [money sepa Madame de 
Sévigné was not ‘great’; and it is because she was every inch a 
woman that she was not a philosopher. Greatness implies lofty 
aspirations, comprehensive views, the subordination of purely per- 
sonal to public ends, of the present to the future, of the family to " 
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* This portrait or ¢loge was signed ‘Un Inconnu.’ It was one of many com- 
posed at the suggestion of Madame de Sablé; who one evening proposed to the 
circle assembled in her salon that beg! should all write portraits or characters of 
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the State. Philosophy is shewn by self-control, by reducing things 
to their just value, by never suffering feeling or sentiment to 
get the mastery of reason. Madame de Sévigné was the child 
of impulse, tremulous as an Eolian harp to every passing breeze : 
she lived au jour le jour for the objects of her affection: she 
was wrapped up in her family and friends: she was never in 
advance of her age: she had no ambition: and if (which we 
doubt) she was ever attracted by glory, she gave up for her 
daughter what was meant for mankind. 

In the first Arctic expedition under Ross, when the ships 
were icebound, private theatricals were got up by the officers 
for the amusement of the crew, one of whom, disgusted at what 
he thought the cold applause of a comrade, exclaimed, ‘I call 
it philosophy, by God.’ It must be from the same spirit of 
enthusiasm that the term ‘ philosopher’ has been applied as a 
term of praise to Madame de Sévigné. 

The history of the famous Letters, including the times and 
manner of publication, is one of the most curious things relating 
to them. Epistolary excellence was not confined to Madame de 
Sévigné. Several of her female contemporaries rivalled her. 
Sainte-Beuve instances Madame de Coulanges, along with whom 
he might have named Madame de la Fayette ; and Walpole says 
that, when he first fell in with Madame de Maintenon’s letters, 
they made him jealous for his favourite. This may account, in 
some measure, for the little care taken of them by her correspon- 
dents ; and she kept no copies. Bussy alone estimated them at 
their true value from the first: enlightened, doubtless, by their 
association with his own. ‘The two cousins never came to a per- 
manent breach, because they felt that they understood each other 
better than any one else understood either of them. When they 
clashed, it was like flint and steel, striking out sparks. Even 
when he persisted in writing to her in a manner which she dis- 
approved, she could not make up her mind to forego the pleasure 
of the correspondence, but simply gave him warning that she 
would shew all his letters to her aunt. She told him, ‘ Vous 
6tes le fagot de mon esprit,’ i.e, the fire-lighter or fire- 
reviver. 

Portions of their correspondence were published in his 
‘Mémoires’ in 1694, Bayle, then at work on his Dictionary, 
was so struck by her share of it, that he wrote to a friend at 
Paris to inquire about her, saying, ‘I see nobody who doubts 
that the letters of Madame de Sévigné are better than Bussy- 
Rabutin’s. This lady had a great deal of sense and wit, She 
deserves a place amongst the illustrious women of our age. . . . 
I should be very glad to know something of her history ; I would 
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willingly put her into my Dictionary.’ He did not carry out 
this resolution; and thirty-one years elapsed before any more of 
her letters were unearthed. Then they began to come out mys- 
teriously and by driblets. First, ‘ Lettres Choisies de la Mar- 
quise de Sévigné a Madame de Grignan sa Fille,’ published in 
1725 by a printer of Troyes; no named editor; a volume of 
seventy-five pages, containing thirty-one letters or fragments 
of letters. Secondly, two volumes with the same title, in 1726, 
reprinted twice within the year, as well as an edition containing 
forty-three letters more, both by known, although not named, 
editors.* Eight years afterwards came the edition by the Abbé 
Perrin in six volumes, extended to eight volumes in 1754, The 
Abbé took strange liberties with his text, altering and sup- 
pressing at will; yet the learned and polite world were obliged 
to rest satisfied with the Letters in this unsatisfactory state, till 
the appearance of the first Monmerqué edition of 1843, That, 
so garbled and mutilated, they fascinated the most fastidious 
critics of the eighteenth century, is a decisive proof of their 
inherent excellence :— 
‘ You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’ 


‘Then you have undone yourself with me,’ writes Walpole to 
Mann in 1749; ‘for you compare them (his own letters) to 
Madame de Sévigné’s: absolute treason! Do you know there is 
scarce a book in the world I love so much as her Letters,’ They 
were adopted as the model of his own. ‘Her style,’ says 
Mackintosh, ‘is evidently copied, not only by her worshipper, 
Walpole, but even by Gray: notwithstanding the extraordinary 
merit of his matter, he has the double stiffness of an imitator 
and of a college recluse.’ 

The main sources of their popularity may be the anecdotes, 
the historical sketches, the traits of character and manners, the 
witty sayings and fine reflections, that abound in them ; but their 
distinctive charm to the amateur is their freshness, their vivacity, 
their high-bred ease and grace, the colloquial flow of the lan- 
guage—her art of pleasing without ever once thinking about it— 
son art de plaire, et de n’y penser pas—of interspersing the sim- 
plest domestic details with sparkling turns and fancies, like the 
princess in the fairy tale who could not comb her hair without 
strewing the floor with pearls. They are conversation in 


* Brunet ‘Manuel du Libraire,’ 1864. But see Walckenaer, vol. iii. p. 344; 
and the Notice prefixed to the abridged edition of 1870. Perrin was the first 
editor who had the consent and co-operation of the family. 
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writing, which (we agree with M. Suard) all letters from absent 
friends or relatives, with no definite end, should be. We — 
almost fancy that we hear her talk as we are reading them, - 
and we become attached to her as to a comrpanion who brightens 
or lightens every topic that we touch upon. How well we can 

icture to ourselves her meeting her German friend the 
| wend de Tarente (who was constantly in mourning for 
some scion of royalty) in colours, and saying to her with a 
curtsey, Madame, je me réjouis de la santé de l'Europe: or 
orally concluding her account of the exiled Stuarts at St. Germain 
with the remark, ‘ Pour le Roi d’Angleterre il y paroit content, 
et c'est pour cela qu’il est 1a :’ or leaning her head upon her hand 
as she lets drop, ‘There may be so great a weight of obligation 
that there is no way of being delivered from it but by in- 
gratitude. Her story of the Archbishop of Rheims (Tellier) 
might be told with good effect at a dinner-table :— 


‘ The archbishop was returning at a great pace from Saint-Germain 
—with a rush like a whirlwind. If he thinks himself a great lord, 
his people think him a still greater. He was rattling through 
Nanterre, tra, tra, tra. They meet a man on horseback, gare! gare! 
gare! The poor man wishes to get out of the way: his horse does 
not, and so the coach and six horses knock the poor man and the 


‘horse head-over-heels, and pass over them, so completely over them, 


that the coach was overturned and turned upside down (versé ef 
renversé) ; whilst the man and the horse, seeing no fun in having their 
bones broken, get up again as if by miracle, remount, the one upon 
the other, and take to their heels, and are running still, whilst the 
lackeys,.and the coachman, and the archbishop himself are bawling 
after him : “ Stop the rascal ! stop him ! Give him a hundred lashes.”’ 


The Archbishop, in telling her the story, said :— 


‘If I had caught that scoundrel, I would have broken his arms and | 
cut off his ears!’ 


Her reflections on the death of Louvois sound like spoken 
eloquence :— 


‘ He is no more then, this powerful and superb minister, whose moi 
occupied so much space—was the centre of so many things! What 
interests to disentangle, what intrigues to follow, what negotiations 
to conclude! . . . “O my God! a little time yet! I want to humiliate 
the Duke of Savoy, to crush the Prince of Orange: one moment 
more.” No, you shall not have a moment, not one!’ 


We do not doubt her when she says, ‘J écrirais jusgu’d 
demain: ‘mes pensées, ma plume, mon encre, tout vole.’ Vet 
whilst her thoughts, her pen, her ink are flying—whilst she is 
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covering the ground at an archiepiscopal pace, she scatters 
maxims which Rochefoucauld or Vauvenargues would have 
meditated on for months without improving them :— 

‘ Les longues maladies usent la douleur, et les longues espérances 
usent la joie! 

‘ On n’a jamais pris longtemps l’ombre pour le corps: il faut étre, 
si Ton veut paraitre. Le monde n’a point de longues injustices!’ 


Had Johnson read this when he laid down that, when the 
world thinks long about a matter, it generally thinks right? She 
wrote of de Retz :— 


‘Mon Dieu, qu'il est heureux! que jenvierais quelquefois son 
épouvantable tranquillité sur tous les devoirs de la vie! On se ruine 
quand on veut s’acquitter !” 


Sir James Mackintosh, after finishing the perusal of her letters, 
sets down in his Journal :— 


‘The great charm of her character seems to me a natural virtue. 
In what she does, as well as in what she says, she is unforced and 
unstudied: nobody, I think, had so much morality without restraint, 
or played so with amiable failings without falling into vice. Her 
ingenuous, lively, social disposition gave the direction to her mental 
power. She has so filled my heart with affectionate interest in Ber 
as a living friend that I can scarcely bring myself to think of her 
as being a writer, or as having a style; but she has become a cele- 
brated, probably an immortal, writer, without expecting it: she is 
the only classical writer who never conceived the possibility of 
acquiring fame. Without a great power of style, she could not 
have communicated those feelings to others. In what does that 
talent consist ?’ 


Want of space would prevent our speculating on this question 
were we ever so much inclined to it. But there is little use in 
analysing any talent or genius which is confessedly inimitable. 
‘We expect,’ said Lord Macaulay, ‘ to see fresh Humes and fresh 
Burkes before we again fall in with that peculiar combination 
of moral and intellectual qualities to which the writings of 
Walpole owe their extraordinary popularity. We expect to see 
fresh Madame de Staéls, fresh Mrs. Somervilles, fresh Georges 
Sands, fresh George Eliots, before we again fall in with that rich 
and essentially feminine organization to which the letters of 
Madame de Sévigné owe their extraordinary charm. 
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Art. VI.—1. Natural Laws of Husbandry. By Justus von 
Liebig. London, 1864. 

2. Reports of the Rivers Pollution Commission. 1870-72. 

3. Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 1869. 


f ee enormous corn-imports, and the continually rising 

prices of those kinds of farming produce which cannot 
be readily imported, demand an examination of the state of our 
agriculture, and may, perhaps, justify an attempt to point out 
the causes of the increased cost of produce and of the diminished 
growth of corn. 

A quantitative analysis of our past and present corn-growth 
cannot be obtained, but there is ample evidence to shew that 
the production of grain reached a culminating point imme- 
diately after the repeal of the Corn Laws, and that it has sub- 
sequently steadily declined, the yearly average growth having 
been about three million quarters of wheat less in the past ten 
years than in the ten years ending 1851; while the value of the 
increase in corn-imports, including nearly 54 millions of quarters 
of wheat, has been about 20,000,000/. a year at the average 

ces. 

. The agriculture of the United Kingdom maintained, so far as 
wheaten bread is concerned, an average of about five millions 
less in the past ten years than in the ten years ending 1841, 
taking six bushels of wheat per head as the accepted standard 
of consumption, instead of the old eight-bushel standard which 
was established on data collected in the last century, when 
less meat and vegetables were consumed than at the present 
time.* 

, We 


* The accuracy of these conclusions may be tested by the following tables :— 


Average Yearly Importation into the United Kingdom of Wheat and Flour 
(calculated as Wheat), in Quarters, and of other sorts of Corn, for the Ten Years 
preceding each Census. 
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We do not question the advantage of buying in the cheapest 
market, and of obtaining from abroad what our own fields have 
failed to produce ; but as the results shewn in the note below, 
coupled with the insufficient supply of wheat, have disappointed 
the expectations of thirty years ago, in reference to the improve- 
ments of scientific farming, it will not be inopportune to inquire 
into the defects of English agriculture. 

We may here remind our readers that there are two schools 
of scientific agriculture. Baron Liebig and his followers main- 
tain that the land is becoming exhausted by our system of 
modern farming, which does not return ‘to the soil the residuum 
of the crops produced by it; while agricultural writers gene- 
rally declare that the soil possesses a natural and inexhaustible 
store of plant food, which can be made available by tillage and 
the use of solvents. 

No two schools of philosophy were ever more completely 
opposed than the idealists and realists of agriculture, whose rival 


-doctrines raise the important practical question whether the 


future development of agriculture may be sought ab intra, that 
is, by tillage and stirring the soil, or ab extra, by manuring it ; 
and we may add that, until the opposité theories of agriculture, 
in regard to the inherent qualities of the soil, are reconciled, 





Table shewing the Increase in the Number of the Population of the United 
Kingdom, compared with the Increase in the Importations of Wheat, the Average 
Number maintained on Foreign and on Home-grown Wheat in each Decennial 
Period, and the Population at each Census. 
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Increase of the Importation o : ‘ 
| * Population maintained by Population 
Cumce. | a ——, Q Ban ang % maintained by | the Growth of the United 
"| Kingdom since pared with Foreign Wheat | of the United Kingdom at 
Gen teak Seen. Gin eet | in each Year, Kingdom in each Census. 
tee Seeee’ | at six Bushels each Year, at 
” F per Head. _—_ six Bushels per 
| Head. 
1811 2,200,000 oe 800,000 | 16,100,000 | 18,006,000 


1821 2,980,000 Adecrease | 600,000 18,890,000 | 20,983,000 





1831 | 3,150,000 80,000 706,000 | 21,850,000 | 24,132,000 

1841 | 2,700,000 370,000 | 1,200,000 | 24,280,000 | 26,833,000 
| 

1851 697,000 2,043,000 | 3,930,000 23,255,000 | 27,533,000 


1861 1,540,000 | 2,082,000 | 6,706,000 21,600,000 | 29,670,000 


| 
1871 | 2,538,000 | 3,266,000 11,061,000 | 19,278,000 31,610,000 
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the public can hardly expect to be well advised on such important 
subjects as the sewage question, and the practicability and method 
of dealing profitably with our 31,000,000 acres of wastes. 

We propose in the present article to consider, first, the history 
of price and production; and, secondly, the exhaustion of soils 
and means of restoration. 

The evidence on the first part of our subject points to the 
existence of recurring cycles of good and bad harvests, and if it 
is insufficient to establish the fact of regularity in the alternation 
of favourable and inclement periods, it does, we think, con- 
clusively prove that certain circumstances in regard to the pre- 
vailing weather, and the consequent yield of crops, are curiously 
repeated in the history of agricultural production. 

The records of the Merton College estates enabled Mr. Rogers 
to ascertain that abundant harvests were continuous from 1321 
to the incidence of the Great Plague (1348). The first seventy 
years of the fifteenth century were still more abundant, so that 
during great part of the civil wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster corn was remarkably cheap. 

In the sixteenth century, the number of ‘sturdy beggars,’ 
idle persons, ‘ vagabonds,’ and ‘rufflers,’ who could not be cured 
by whipping and the stocks, was increased by a dearth, There 
were also so many deficient harvests in the next century during 
the Parliamentary War, and until the year 1655, that corn was 
remarkably dear, and there was an end to the use of wheaten 
bread for a time among the poor; and peas, beans, and even 
acorns were occasionally mixed with the grain before grinding 
it. At the expiration of another hundred years, Arthur Young 
found, in his ‘Tours,’ that wheaten bread was again common every- 
where, except among the well-paid labourers of the north, who 
still retain a taste for oatmeal cakes and porridge. The prevalence 
of a wheaten loaf at every period of English history, in all but 
exceptional cases, is inconsistent with the common but erroneous 
idea that our climate is unsuited to the wheat crop, which is, in fact, 
nowhere more secure than in England. The epoch of abundance 
in the eighteenth century commenced about the year 1715 and 
ended in 1765, the only years of marked deficiency in this series 
being in 1727, 1728, 1740, 1756, and 1757, when the accumu- 
lation of old corn checked the rise in prices; and during this 
long period, labouring people once more obtained the same com- 
mand over the necessaries of life which they had possessed in 
the early days of medieval agriculture, when their numbers were 
few and their dependence great, and which they again lost in 
the eighteenth century, when the succession of plentiful harvests 
came to an end, 
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’ Numberless tracts and pamphlets were written by clergymen, 
country gentlemen, farmers, and others, on the subject of the 
rise of prices that occurred immediately after the period we 
have mentioned. The dearness of corn was variously attributed 
to the ‘iniquities of millers,’ to ‘ forestalling,’ selling by sample, 
‘engrossing of farms,’ the cheapness of money, the increase of 
population, of luxury, debt, &c. ‘Such,’ said an indignant 
pamphleteer, ‘has become the luxury, pride, and vanity of the 
country that even physicians and surgeons might as well pretend 
to visit a patient without their skill and their plasters as without 
their coach and a man to drive.’ It was, he declared, an age of 
gallantry, wine, gaiety, velvet breeches, prodigal extravagance, 
and watch-fobs and watches in every coffee-roo. Even women 
had taken to cards and similar vices, and had become so man- 
nish it gave him the heartburn. The Rev. Adam Dickson, 
the learned author of the ‘Husbandry of the Ancients,’ was 
one of those who published a pamphlet; and in the same year 
(1773), ‘A Farmer,’ writing in a philosophical spirit that did 
him honour, conclusively refuted a great deal that had been 
advanced by his contemporaries, recommended the enclosure of 
commons and wastes, and even proposed the repeal of all duties 
on the importation and exportation of corn. He, however, lays 
a great deal too much stress on the effect on prices which had 
been produced by a supposed increase in the demand.* 

The Rev. John Howlett, Vicar of Great Dunmow, in Essex, 
an able political writer of that day, urged the advantage of 
enclosures, and refuted a ‘Country Gentleman,’ who had 
written on that subject. Arthur Young, the admirable econo- 
mist, combated the popular delusions in his old age, and 
examined the questions of supply and demand in connection 
with the deficiency arising from the failure of the crops. This 
was in 1800, at the close of ‘the seven ill years.’ In 1815, five 
years before his useful life ended, and at the age of 75, he wrote 
an ‘Inquiry into the Rise of Prices in Europe during the last 
Twenty-five Years,’ pointing out that the rise had been about 
as great on the Continent as in England, and could not therefore 
be occasioned by the depreciation of the currency, the restriction 
on importation, or by anything peculiar to this country. His 
opinion was amply confirmed many years after, when, in 1838, 





* During the pressure of ‘war prices, a parliamentary inquiry elicited facts 
which shewed how very slight a saving can be effected, unless under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, in the consumption of bread; and, on the other hand, 
how little its consumption is increased by a reduction of price. To suppose that 
consumption can be increased by any such cause is to presume that people have 
been insufficiently fed previously. sudden or considerable increase or decrease 
of consumption has not occurred in our times. M 
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Mr. Tooke pnblished the ‘History of Prices,’ a work of un- 
questioned authority, which may be consulted for an exhaustive 
analysis of the causes of variation during the long and disastrous 
period referred to, and of the paramount influence of the seasons, 
The alternation of abundance and scarcity extended into France 
and over Europe generally. We learn from the ‘ Annual Register, 
and other sources, that the years so fruitful in corn were dry 
years; and that the bad seasons which followed were wet or 
otherwise inclement. The mean annual rainfall at Lyndon, 
in Rutlandshire, from 1741 to 1750, was 184 inches; and this 
period is described as having been ‘neither very wet nor very 
dry,’ and it was a more plentiful time for corn than any that 
the observer (Mr. Barker) remembered, ‘for grain oftener fails 
in England from too much wet than from too little.’* 

It is still a moot point whether our climate has undergone any 
change in the past 500 years; but there is little doubt that the 
seasons in the past fifty years have resembled those of the happier 
portion of the last century, rather than those which prevailed 
after 1765. And as the rainfall in these islands is chiefly 
governed by the direction of the winds and by causes operating 
beyond our boundaries, there seems no reason to suppose that its 
average amount can be affected by drainage, or the removal of 
forests, as it has been sometimes suggested. 

The price of corn being the index of its yield, it is necessary 
briefly to notice the variation of prices in modern ‘times before 
passing to the general question of fertility. The following 
figures are derived, in part, from the ‘Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society.’ 
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Average Prices of Wheat in England. 


Possibly the average of 4/. 6s. per quarter of wheat during 
the first twenty years of this century may have reconciled the 
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* We learn from a paper by Mr. Barker, published in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ vol. Ixxv. p. 240, that from 1761 to 1778 the average rainfall at 
Lyndon was 23} inches annually; and that a great change in the seasons took 
place after 1763. From 1770 to 1780, the mean was no less than 26 inches. 
Mr. Symond’s ‘Tables of British Rainfall’ give the following averages for 
Welbeck, in the same division as Lyndon :— 

1840-9. 1850-9, 1360-9. 
25°44 inches. 23°29 inches. 24*02 inches. 

+ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 1869, ‘ Variation in the Price and 
Supply of Wheat,’ by H. Evershed. 
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public to what we cannot but regard as the high average (53s. 
per quarter), which has ruled since the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Omitting the exceptional period, and comparing the prices of 
the first seventy years of the last century with those of the past 
fifty years, the figures are 1/. 17s. and 2/. 15s. 6d. This enor- 
mous rise of nearly 50 per cent. does not appear to have been 
due to any diminution of yield arising from adverse seasons; but 
we are aware that Mr. Tooke adduces sufficient evidence (see 
‘History of Prices’) for stating that ‘a series of a hundred 
years is at least requisite to reduce to a fair average the inequa- 
lities of the seasons.’ And this consideration has been over- 
looked by some writers, who have made out a case in favour of 
falling prices, by comparing the period of deficient harvests 
with the present more productive era. 

It may be safely affirmed that the price follows the yield as 

persistently as the needle of a compass points to the pole, and 
that the general law which governs price will as surely assert 
itself after any casual disturbance. The evidence collected by 
Mr. Tooke proves that what are called ‘war prices’ were 
mainly due to the European dearth which then prevailed. Varia- 
tions in price therefore cannot be prevented, but if we cannot 
control the seasons, we can replace an extravagant by a cumu- 
lative system of farming, and raise the general average of the 
ield. 
. Not only is the average price increased by indifferent farming, 
but the variation, which in the last seventeen ‘years has ranged 
from an annual average of 40s. 2d. to 74s. 8d. per quarter, is 
due in some measure to the same cause. We read in the paper 
already quoted that— 

‘The variation of yield is least in such countries as England, in 
the north of France, and in the best peopled parts of the Continent, 
where an alternate system of husbandry is pursued, and grain crops 
are separated by green crops in the rotation; and it is greatest in 
new or thinly populated countries, where the- system of cropping is 
bare fallow followed by as many grain-crops in succession as can be 
extracted, until the cleansing and restoring fallow is again indis- 
pensable. In such cases, farming is carried on without resources on 
8 hand-to-mouth system. When there is no demand for stock, the 
“ameliorating crops” cannot be grown, and the repetition of grain- 
crops without return to the soil destroys its productive power. Ina 
new settlement, production is expansive so long as fresh tracts con- 
tinue to be reclaimed ; but the land is wasted by constant cropping. 
The settler lives on the spoils of the soil; he marches onward, sub- 
duing the wilderness and exacting tribute. But his course is marked 
by the devastation of the land; and this is a source of wealth which, 
however great, is continually decreasing. It is well known an 
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much the yield depends on season. Mr. Morton’s paper in this 
journal, on Agricultural Maxima, affords interesting proofs of the 
immense influence of season; and Mr. Lawes’s experiments show that 
even on land purposely exhausted the yield, in very favourable 
years, becomes considerable; the extraordinary vigour imparted to 
the plant apparently overcomes the adverse conditions of cultivation, 
In such seasons, even over-cropped and slightly cultivated land 
becomes productive, as it did in 1863 and 1864, when the great 
harvests in England, France, and the Continent generally, caused 
what must be considered a state of “ over-production” and extreme 
cheapness. These extremes will always be excessive, while the 
system of farming in other countries is scourging, and that of our 
own falls short of the high standard which is still exceptional 
among us.’ 


Leaving the agricultural chemist to discuss the theories of 
fertility, we shall now bring forward evidence to shew that 
the yield of crops abroad has been diminishing. The reports 
on the agriculture of the chief corn-exporting countries by 
British consuls and secretaries of legation leave no doubt that 
this is the case. Mr. Wagstaff writes from Berdiansk, on the 
Azoff, of some of the richest soils of south Russia, ‘This land, 
which was formerly very fertile, yielding 54 quarters of wheat 
to the acre, at present, owing to no means being taken to sustain 
it, only gives from 24 to 34 quarters per acre.’ Colonel 
Stanton gives the same evidence with regard to some of the 
wheat land of Poland, The average yield of those exporting 
countries which send their produce to Danzig down the Vis- 
tula, the Bug, and the Narew, is, it appears, only about 14 
bushels per acre. Colonel Stanton, in an able report, discusses 
with much intelligence the causes of agricultural decay and of 
the diminished yield. As to bare fallow, which is the prepara- 
tion for corn in all countries that are thinly inhabited and 
do not consume much meat, he declares very significantly that 
mere rest and tillage do not seem to be sufficient to preserve 
the continued fertility of the soil, without an actual restoration 
by manuring substances, The estimated average yield of Ame- 
rica, Canada, Austria, Germany, and Spain is from one-half to 
one-third less than that of England ; and the exhaustion referred 
to is not generally for want of tillage, but from the deficiency 
of food constituents in the soil. 

Striking examples of the exhaustion of the soils in the Western 
States are given in a series of letters addressed by Mr. H. C. 
Carey to the President of the United States. After pointing out 
the vast amount of ‘phosphoric acid and potash taken away 
annually from the fields without any compensation worth men- 
tioning being made to them,’ he states,— ei 
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‘that in New York, where the average yield of wheat was from 25 
to 30 bushels 80 years ago, it is now only 12 bushels: Indian 
corn gives only 25 bushels. In Ohio, a State which 80 years ago was 
still a wilderness, the average yield of wheat is under 12 bushels, 
and is decreasing instead of increasing. In Virginia there is an 
extensive tract of land, once the richest in the State, which now 
produces an average yield of wheat of less than 7 bushels; whilst in 
North Carolina land is cultivated which produces little more than the 
same yield of Indian corn.’ 

‘In Virginia and Kentucky tobacco was grown until the soil was 
completely exhausted, and had to be abandoned; and in cotton dis- 
tricts we meet with a state of exhaustion unexampled in the world, 
for the shortness of time in which it has been brought about. The 
growers of cotton and tobacco live upon their capital, in the produce 
of their fields, they sell their fruitful soil.’ 


French agriculture tells the same tale. The farming of the 
north, like the climate, resembles that of England, the »popula- 
tion is almost as dense, and the condition of agriculture is 
similar. But in the south of France, the olive and the vine 
take the place of beef and barley. There are no natural pas- 
tures, few root-crops, and very little artificial restitution to 
the soil by the feeding of animals, and the making of manure ; 
and the result is that the average yield of wheat over the whole 
of France is only 15} bushels per acre. The climate and soil 
are more favourable to cereals than those of England, but the 
land of the south has become so exhausted that rye and buck- 
wheat, which yield a crop on soils that are too poor for wheat, 
are often substituted for it, The usual area in wheat is 17,000,000 
acres, and the produce is only 33,000,000 quarters. 

Turning from foreign agriculture, we find that, however defec- 
tive our home-farming may be, it has made progress in certain 
directions. The increased activity of the agricultural mind 
manifested itself in the establishment of agricultural societies, 
The Yorkshire Agricultural Society, for years the largest of the 
provincial societies, was established in 1837; the ‘ Royal Agri- 
cultural Society,’ in 1838 ; the ‘Royal Irish Improvement Society,’ 
in1841, These, and the ‘ Bath and West of England Society,’ and 
the ‘ Highland Society,’ became migratory, and visited all parts 
of the kingdom in turn, with great success. Their splendid 
exhibitions of stock, implements, machinery, and agricultural 
novelties of every kind, and the interest they excited, shewed 
the immense resources of English agriculture. 

The improvement of the breeds of animals was greatly 
encouraged by these exhibitions, and if the price of pedigree 


stock became in some degree a matter of fancy and extravagance, - 


the practical result has been the better return obtained from 
: existing 
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existing breeds than from those of older type. Implements and 
machinery, and especially the applications of steam power, were 
also eagerly inspected at these new schools of instruction, and 
the improvements and extension in this direction have been so 
great that the plough-wrights of forty years ago have been sup- 
planted by agricultural engineers in the present generation. 

Increased facilities for manuring land were necessary in carry- 
ing out the changes we have indicated, and especially in the 
extension of root-cultivation ; and the introduction of artificial 
manures was opportune. Guano began to be used in 1841, and 
came into favour rapidly; and Liebig’s former recognition by 
English agriculturists as the first of agricultural counsellors was 
in some measure owing to his prediction of its effects, and to the 
practical evidence of the value of science. The great chemist's 
suggestion for the dissolving of bones in sulphuric acid led soon 
afterwards to the introduction of various manures which increased 
the supplies of plant-food, and enabled light-land farmers, espe- 
cially, to cover their fields with sheep and corn. The fertilisers 
have been the chief allies of modern farming, and we may add 
that their aid vanishes with their use, in consequence of our 
system of national waste, and that the prices both of guano and 
of home-grown produce (7. e. animal produce which cannot be 
adequately imported) have risen 50 or 60 per cent. in the period 
referred to. 

The incalculable advantage of a climate exceedingly favourable 
to root and forage crops, and not unsuited to corn, should enable 
English farmers, combining stock-feeding with corn-growing, to 
undersell all other countries in our own markets. But although, 
on favourable soils farmed by men of capital, our system of stock- 
farming has offered to the world an unparalleled example of 
industry in that department, productive farming of that descrip- 
tion is as exceptional as it is conspicuous, and the average 
amount of agricultural capital and the average yield of the land 
are lamentably small. Our own observation fully confirms the 
truth of the following sad picture by the pen of an able and well- 
informed agricultural writer, the late Professor Low :— 


‘If we look at the finest parts of England, we might almost 
imagine that the purpose of agriculture was to raise hay for horses 
and not food for man. We find vast tracts of the finest land yielding 
wretched crops of hay, at an enormous expense of the manure which 
the country produces. But if the farmers, or rather the landlords, 
will take a lesson from the better cultivated parts of their own 
country, or from Flanders, they will learn that far larger crops of 
hay can be produced under a regular system of tillage skilfully pur- 

‘sued than upon the large tracts of land kept continually in grass, 
and manured upon the surface. And not only for the production 
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of hay, but for the production of the food of man, it is known that a 
far greater quantity of raw produce may be raised under a skilful 
system of agriculture, with a suitable succession of crops, than under 
that system of perennial meadows in which the greater part of the 
plains of England now is, yielding not one-half the quantity of 
human food which they could be made to yield by suitable tillage. 
One of the causes of this state of things is the absence of proper 
tenures. A lease becomes of comparatively less value when land is 
kept continually in grass. Such land requires little expenditure 
which cannot be replaced within the year; and the security of long 
possession is not absolutely necessary to enable men to rear and 
fatten sheep and cattle. Hence it is that so much of the land of 
England remains uncultivated, and hence it is that, while the farmers 
of England are eminently successful in the branch of industry which 
relates to live stock, they are eminently deficient in that which 
relates to the proper cultivation of the soil.’ 


A writer in the ‘ Agricultural Gazette’ explains what Pro- 
fessor Low and others have deplored, in these words :— 


‘ Notwithstanding the settled high price of meat, farmers find that 
it does not pay to manufacture it rapidly—if we may use the expres- 
sion—by artificial means ; they are compelled to leave a large portion 
of the process to nature, relying on pasturage and on the 
under rotation—on crops, in short, which yield little, but at the 
same time cost little. Expense is saved at the cost of time; and 
in the ordinary rotation on arable land, the land is economically 
manured by those crops which are subordinate to corn. Rotations 
are devised, in fact, to distribute the labour and manure of a farm 
with economy. Success in farming depends very much on the 
adoption of a skilful rotation; but the necessity for a nice adjust- 
ment of a succession of crops, for the mere purpose of manuring, is a 
great defect, arising from the lamentable waste of the manure- 
resources of the country, and the dearness of artificial substitutes. If 
the nation were economical in the direction indicated in the recent 
report of the Rivers Pollution Commission, the rotations throughout 
the country would be greatly modified, and agriculture would become 
far more productive both of corn and meat, Farming would then, to 
some extent, approximate to market-gardening.’ 


The fact that, under existing circumstances, meat is grown 
more cheaply on pastures than on arable may, perhaps, be explained 
by a reference to the habit of certain plants which affect poor 
soils, and require no manure. The common heath, for example, 
is one of many soil-winning plants which have a power of 
fastening on poor, ravw soils, the structure of the plant enabling it 
to extract mineral nutriment when it is very sparingly distributed 
in available forms. The grasses and other plants which form the 
turf of pastures have also a peculiar root-power, the most produc- 
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tive grasses being always the first to fail ; so that when the ground 
becomes impoverished, the more useful grasses disappear, one by 
one, until the ‘ worn-out turf’ consists of innutritious and un- 
productive subjects. These probably require the same mineral 
elements as the better kinds, but they need a smaller quantity, 
and their roots have a greater capability for foraging. 

We may reverse our illustration of the ‘ struggle for existence’ 
among pasture grasses, by pointing to the restoration of the pro- 
ductive kinds, and to the effects of certain manures, in enabling 
them to renew their growth and to oust their ill-conditioned 
competitors. And it is their varying root-power which adapts 
different plants to particular soils, for they require not merely 
food, but suitable conditions of growth in other respects. The 
mechanical texture of the compact, soapy clay of the Wealden, 
where oaks grow like weeds, does not suit grasses, and they do 
not flourish in it even with an ample supply of food. Nor will 
‘ Americans’ and ferns, with their tender roots, accustomed to 
soft, silky soils, thrive in those which are hard and harsh. It is 
the habit of plants which has arranged them in groups and enabled 
the land-valuer to map out the character of the soil by its vegeta- 
tion. It is habit, which is physical in its origin, that has given 
to the Oolite, to the Greensand, and to the London Clay, or to 
the New Red Sandstone, pasture grasses of varying kinds on each, 
with fertile pastures on some formations, and wretched grass on 
others, It is the habit of plants which the agriculturist consults 
when he adapts his crops to the soil; for the experienced farmer 
understands the whisper of nature directing his course, and he 
sees her pointing finger. And, with an exhausted soil and heavy 
expenses for manure, we sail so near the wind, as regards profit, 
that all but skilful navigators are sure to be shipwrecked, as many 
amateur farmers have found to their cost. But every man might 
be his own farmer if he only understood the habit of plants, and 
could apply more easily the right manure! 

In Mr, pana experiments at Rothamstead, he availed himself 
of the peculiar root-power of cereals (grasses) to test the con- 
tinued power of production of a strong soil unaided by manure. 
He commenced some trials with root-crops, but after sowing them 
for a couple of years they dwindled to nothing. Yet the soil 
which contained the food for 27 crops of wheat must have con- 
tained the food for several crops of turnips. But root-crops, 
owing to the short period of their growth, require the presence of 
a large excess of the elements of nutrition in the soil, in a readily 
available form ; consequently, the root-grower must buy manure, 
while the corn-grower and pasture-farmer depend less on the 
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pocket, having a greater control over the capital of the soil, 
through the plants which they cultivate. 

It is evident that, so long as the means of restoration are so 
costly, agriculture will lean heavily upon nature, or the soil, and 
we shall continue to grow meat on pastures, Ata more advanced 
stage of progress, agriculture will obtain direct instead of cir- 
cuitous encouragement from the population, and will become as 
productive as it is in China, exchanging its dilatoriness for speed ; 
production will become both rapid and cheap, instead of being 
costly, except when it can be slow. The immense population of 
China and the extraordinary yield of the soil were attributed by 
Adam Smith to the superiority of rice over wheat as a productive 
crop. Rice, he remarked, yields annually two crops, each of 
from 30 to 60 bushels; therefore, a soil capable of raising rice 
will maintain a larger population than ours This is equally true, 
no doubt, of rice, maize, and potatoes ; nevertheless, wheat, being 
our corn-crop, ought to be made to yield a full crop, according to 
its power, or an average of several bushels per acre more than it 
does at present; while the returns from green crops, including 
roots, ought to be doubled, as they will be, within ten years of the 
adoption by the public of a general system of economy of that 
special kind which has become of vital importance to the 
nation. 

Those who regard the soil as a machine into which go labour 
and seed, and out of which come crops, should remember that 
manure is the raw material of crops. 

We may remark that the public gains nothing by the cheaper 
production of meat on pastures ; because the price is governed 
by the cost of growing it on arable land and on the poorer 
classes of soils ; and so long as the supply of meat is inadequate 
to the demand, pastures will bear a higher rent than arable. 
Such, in fact, is now the case, though, as shewn in the ‘ Wealth 
of Nations,’ rent must ultimately be alike on arable and pasture 
land. Inthe parish of Butterton, the richest, perhaps, in the 
dairy district of Staffordshire, a small farmer has recently paid 
600/. for 5 acres of fat pasture, First-class pasture in the same 
county sells generally at from 80/. to 100/. an acre, while land 
equally good, but in arable, is worth only about 50/. or 60. 
Although it takes from five to fifteen years to establish a superior 
turf, the process of conversion has been rapid, and there are now 
350,000 acres of pasture in that county, and only one-third as 
much arable. Staffordshire has increased in population faster 
than any county except Lancashire, Yorkshire, Middlesex, and 
Surrey; but the teeming population of the ‘black country’ 
and of the potteries does not contribute to the encouragement of 
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agriculture in that direct form which, when it is achieved, wil 
cause an agricultural revolution and the destruction of the en- 
croaching pastures, 

We have no belief in the plans occasionally suggested, for 
cultivating the 31,000,000 acres of wastes, by granting plots: 
needy individuals; agricultural authorities are right in their 
assertion that the settlers would starve on their freeholds, 
‘Nothing can come of nothing,’ and neither spade nor any 
other tool can produce a crop on barren land. Cultivation has. 
been carried to the edges of the wastes already. 

The only settlers who have tamed portions of the waste, here 
and there, are not pioneers either in the American or agricul- 
tural sense ; they are ‘cottagers’ and ‘little people,’ who main- 
tain themselves by occupations outside their small manors. 
These petits cultivateurs have sometimes waged war with the 
bleakest wastes, dotting them over with small plots and green 
spots, on each of which stands a rustic mansion which the sturdy 
owner has built with his own hands. We recall many such 
freehold domains in various parts of the country, occupied by 
farm labourers of the better class, or by village artisans and 
other hardworking men. The poorest of the many poor tracts 
in Sussex lies around Crowborough, the culminating point of 
the hills of the Forest Ridge; heath and bracken represent the 
natural vegetation of Gill’s Lap, and of the hills and slopes 
around ; yet this sterility, though apparently incorrigible, is not 
incurable ; as may be seen in the gardens of the cottagers, and 
in the little copyholds that are scattered here and there over the 
hillside, smiling in spring amidst the black heath, with clumps. 
of fruit-trees that bloom among green patches of wheat or rye. 
The cottage of the soil-winner, a stack of wood, and a shed, occupy 
one corner of his little domain ; and a bank planted with birch 
fences it round; a few fruit-trees shelter and ornament the 
estate; and a track through the heath forms its approach, while: 
the cow waiting to be milked, and a number of robust children; 
bear witness that the rude cottage is the abode of health and 
comfort. 

Such enrichment of poor land reminds us of the victory won 
by the Flemish farmers over the sands of the Campine; and 
in both cases the waste is erroneously supposed by some persons. 
to have been conquered by the spade! No doubt honest in- 
dustry, and patient toil and thrift, can work wonders; and in 
farming, no labour is so cheap as manual labour well bestowed,. 
no cultivation is so profitable and productive as that by the 
spade, and no spade is half so industrious as that of the smalf 
farmer and his sons ; but we believe that neither spade, plough- 
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share, nor steam-cultivator, could reclaim any part of Crow- 
borough without a plentiful supply of manure; for the poor 
ferruginous sandstone, mixed with white clay, which forms the 
soil, contains such a small percentage of the constituents of 
vegetables that only the primitive soil-winning plants can exist 
until the land has been bountifully fed. The large farmer knows 
and fears the cost of crops on Crowborough. An artificial system 
and the cost of fertilisers, bar the approach of his ploughshare. 
It is not so in Belgium, where land ‘as poor as Crowborough’ 
(a proverb in Sussex) has been made productive and valuable, 
and it is not so in the case of our cottage pioneer, who imports into 
instead of exporting from his land. All methods of manuring 
are merely modes of compensating the soil for the crop that has 
been removed, The more complete the compensation, the richer 
the soil.* 

Manure is the gold and silver of agriculture; it is what the 
farmer pays for his crops, and the currency becomes every year 
more restricted. The farmer has been able hitherto to coin 
new money from chalk fossils and bones, and he still pays the 
soil a portion of its dues. But his enterprise is hindered, the 
soil is constantly robbed of its minerals,‘and if it is not in many 
cases actually diminishing in fertility, it is at any rate deprived 
of all accumulating power of production. 

Notwithstanding the advantages English farming is supposed 
to possess in its green crops, and meat, and manure-making, 
manure begins to fail it, the fertility of the land seems to be 
continually leaking out, and is maintained only by a constant 
and costly struggle. 

Agriculturists used to believe only in the dung-cart, they now 
believe in ‘ artificials’ as well; but they are still of opinion that 
there is one law of nature for China and rice crops, and another 
for England and wheat ; and hitherto Baron Liebig has reminded 
them in vain that the Chinese cultivators, though they fatten no 
animals, and make no manure on their farms, have nevertheless 
successfully fed, for thousands of years, a population more crowded 
than any in Europe, maintaining the fertility of their land by 
simply observing ‘the law of compensation in the replacement of 
nutritive substances which the crops have carried away from the 


* <The law of compensation, which makes the occurrence or ‘permanence of 
effects dependent on the conditions which produce them, is the most universal 
of the laws of nature; it governs all natural phenomena in their various 
phases, all organic processes, all the productions of man’s industry. That the 
agriculturist alone should ignore this law, nay, that his teachers and guides 
should actually deny its operation, shows clearly the condition of the school in 
oo the sons of our farmers are taught.’—Liebig’s Letters on Modern Agri- 
culture, 
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soil.’ This is the foundation of rational husbandry, for although 
matter is indestructible, it is not irremovable. 

That the soil of England is in a state of agricultural ex- 
haustion, unknown in Chinese farming, cannot be questioned, 
since high farming is universally recommended, and in the 
common Four Course Rotation the first crop is always heavily 
manured, while the second is sustained by the sheepfold, and 
the third and fourth require at least one dressing between them. 

A field is exhausted agriculturally when it will not bear a 
remunerative crop without manure. It is considered good 
farming in many cases to expend 20s. per acre, over the entire 
farm, on artificial manure; and the cost of cattle food, which 
must be charged to the manure when it is not recovered on 
selling the stock, amounts, not unfrequently, to another pound 
an acre. On good heavy soils, the management is different, but 
they will not yield meat and corn without an outlay on manure 
proportionate’ to the yield; and it is not uncommon to apply 
40s. worth of guano to a single acre of wheat, an amount equal 
to 20 per cent. of the average value of a good crop; manv- 
factured manures, however, are not perfect restoratives, and land 
treated with them alone generally fails, in the course of a few 
years, to yield a heavy ear, It is probable that nitrate of soda 
and the other ammoniacal manures act chiefly as solvents of 
minerals, and by their effect in exciting, or rather enabling, plants 
to exert a greater root-power. 

Root-crops, which pass rapidly through the various stages of 
growth from the seed to maturity, cannot afford to waste time 
in searching for supplies, and the early stages of growth are 
especially critical. A turnip, starved in youth, becomes stunted, 
but if liberally fed, it takes a strong hold of the ground, and grows 
away rapidly. Solvents, therefore, applied on the surface at 
seed time, unlock the cupboard at the right time, so that the 
tiny roots find food when they want it, and where alone they 
could reach it. But ammoniacal manures are useless when the 
land is in high condition, and in the case of cereals they are 
then injurious, 

The natural vegetation of the earth is not indebted to special 
doses of ammoniacal manures, even in its most rapid and luxu- 
riant growth, In the agriculture of China they are disregarded, 
and in America they were unknown, until the virgin soils began 
to be stripped of their available ready-dissolved minerals. The 
adventitious and costly aid derived from purchased ammoniacal 
manures might probably be dispensed with, if the land got its 
due by the return to it of the plant-food removed in the crops. 
exported to our towns and habitually wasted. 

Certain 
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Certain advocates of ‘ fast farming’ seem to rely on the subsoil 
as a ‘mine of wealth,’ assuming probably that the roots of plants 
have hitherto been unable to delve into it. The subsoil is, how- 
ever, a mine that has been already largely worked, and the ad- 
vantages of reaching it more cheaply by steam-cultivation have 
been greatly exaggerated. Steam-cultivation may, on some soils, 
develop sources of fertility that were previously less easily reached 
and less thoroughly opened, but steam creates nothing. We 
regard it as a possible means of preparing the best seed bed at 
the lowest cost; but labour in husbandry is subordinate to ferti- 
lity, and improvements in machinery can have but a slight 
influence on the cost of production. This seems to have been 
the opinion of the judges appointed to award the prizes 
offered by Mr. Mason, late High Sheriff of Oxfordshire, and by 
the Royal Agricultural Society, for the best managed farms ina . 
particular district, with a view to obtain a definition of what 
constitutes good farming. 

We learn from Mr. Keary’s able report in the ‘ Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’ that, in making their award, the judges 
were guided mainly by two considerations :— 

‘1. General improvement with a view to profit.’ 

‘2. Productiveness of crops.’ 

The first prize was awarded accordingly to Mrs, Mary Elizabeth 
Millington, who farms 890 acres of light land on the principle 
of liberal stock-feeding, with a total abstinence from stimulating, 
artificial, nitrogenous manures. Mrs. Millington’s management 
is described in contrast with that of another farm where an oppo- 
site system had been adopted, with the use of steam-power and 
nitrate of soda. 

We must be contented with a brief quotation from the report 
of the farm inspectors, Mr. Keary says :— 


‘I know that Mr. Lawes contends that corn may be grown year 
after year by the aid of artificial manures. I doubt, however, 
whether, upon light, thin soils, the alternation of green and white 
crops can profitably be departed from. The inspecting of the 21 
competing farms has impressed me strongly with the opinion that it 
cannot. For not on Kirtlington alone, but on several other occupa- 
tions where the history of light and inferior corn-crops could be 
traced, it was invariably found that an exhausting system had pre- 
viously been pursued. On more than one farm which we examined, 
deep and excellent steam-cultivation had been relied on to grow 
repeated crops without manure; and although on good soils this may 
answer for a time, I believe that in the long-run the true system is 
to endeavour to keep as much stock as possible, and not to grow corn 
upon too many acres.” : 
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It is a principle of political economy that the price of food is 
governed by the cost of producing it on the poorest lands, hence 
the effect on prices of the present system of impoverishment ; for 
so long as the animal which eats turnips manures the wheat- 
crops, while the wheat-eating animals refuse to manure the turnips 
in return, agriculture will continue to be a costly struggle between 
thirty millions of sheep and thirty millions of men. 

It has been suggested that there is a peculiar difficulty in the 
production of meat, and that the land is already doing full duty 
in that respect, but it is obvious that, if succulents and cereals are 
interchangeable as agricultural products, and if the land be farmed 
below its capabilities as regards the one, it must be so also as 
regards the other. Farmers hesitate to produce meat, except 
under favourable circumstances; and until the cereals feed the 
turnips, the extension of succulents can only lead to an increased 
demand for ‘artificials,’ 

Hitherto the towns have been compelled to get rid of their 
waste for sanitary reasons, and they have done so by means of 
water and sewers, Probably another mode would have been 
cheaper and better for the purposes of agriculture, but whether 
we are to solve the problem which is to give the fields their due, 
by means of the earth method, or of a general scheme of irriga- 
tion, it is evident that the question is one of imperial interest, 
which cannot be adequately dealt with by local and isolated 
bodies, with very limited powers, and with no apprehension of 
any duty beyond that of getting rid of a nuisance. We are told 
that the sewers of the ancient capital of the world devoured the 
prosperity of the Roman peasant, and, having engulfed the 
wealth of the Campagna, and converted it into a sterile waste, 
attacked the rich stores of Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa. Gibbon 
estimated the population of e, when besieged by Alaric, 
A.D. 408, at 1,200,000. What a fertile stream must be poured 
into the Thames from the sewers of a city three times as populous ! 
We learn from census reports that the ‘English nation has as- 
sumed the character of a preponderating city’population,’ and that 
the towns of England and Wales contain a larger population than 
the whole country of 1801. The effects of the continual drain 
upon agriculture, by the great centres of population, have been 
overlooked by others besides the English ‘ teachers of agriculture ;’ 
and in the distribution of the productive forces, the world of the 
future has been divided into thickly peopled (manufacturing) 
and thinly peopled (agricultural) regions, and it has been sup- 
posed that the fatter will feed the former ! 

We have endeavoured to shew that this arrangement is 
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unworthy of scientific agriculture, and that it may become more 
than inconvenient a few years hence, if it be not so already. 

No one doubts that food is as necessary as fuel to the perma- 
nent welfare of a manufacturing country, but many believe that 
the public mind need not occupy itself with agriculture, as an 
economical question, and that price and supply may properly be 
left to self-adjustment. We do not deny the general principle, 
but it appears to us that agriculture and commerce may be influ- 
enced by ‘commercial’ and short-sighted aims and objects, and 
that the moral and economical advantages of a sound commercial 
system may be sometimes long delayed. The freedom of trade, 
which drew together large populations and doubled the size of 
our towns, did not directly teach sanitary science, and we have 
only learned by experience the consequences of infringing certain 
laws of nature. 

It appears to us that the progress of agricultural improvement 
is delayed in much the same way, and that mechanics and the 
laws of physical science have been applied to farming while the 
laws regulating fertility have been ignored, and that the next step 
in agriculture can only be taken, with the aid of a combined effort, 
when public opinion has become more’ advanced in regard to 
those special subjects which we have here endeavoured to strip of 
their technical difficulty. 





Arr, VII.—The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. 
By James Anthony Froude, M.A. Vol. 1. 8vo. London, 
1872. 


A* last we have a picture and a judgment of Ireland by a 
hand at once competent, candid, and unsparing. Mr. 
Froude is too practised an historian, and has too disciplined a 
mind, not to make sure of the completeness, as well as the 
essential correctness, of his facts; though some of them no doubt 
may be open to question, and many more are sure to be fiercely 
controverted. Having no motives other than an inquirer’s love 
of truth to bias or to warp his reason, he is able to draw his 
conclusions with confidence and without delusion ; while, having 
no constituents, and holding no political office, he is in the for- 
tunate position of being able to state those conclusions in clear, 
unperiphrastic, and decisive language. He has an historian’s 
natural scorn for all the mealy-mouthed expressions, timid sup- 
pressions, plausible and flattering glosses, party exigencies or 
decorums, and deceptive, where not actually dishonest, colouring, 
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by which the real facts of the case have been persistently dis- 
guised, and false impressions as persistently conveyed or acqui- 
esced in. With all this, he has the vast advantage of having 
lived long enough in Ireland to know the Irish thoroughly, and 
to love them much, and has found the clue to the true com- 
prehension of their history and their politics in a sympathetic 
understanding of their character, alike in its weakness and its 
strength, such as, probably, not a dozen of our statesmen possess, 
and such as certainly not more than one or two ever venture 
openly to avow. 

Mr. Froude’s estimate of the causes which have brought Ireland 
into her present position, and got her relations with England 
into their actual complication and perplexity, appear to us in 
the main singularly just; and if there is occasionally something 
merciless in his exposure of the naked shamelessness of actions 
and pretensions, and something sternly uncompromising in his. 
condemnation of the crimes, follies, and falsities, with which 
this page of the annals of the eighteenth century is so thickly 
strewn, his severity is never inequitable or disproportionate; 
while, in contrast with the hollow, unappreciative, fawning insin- 
cerities which have become the fashion in speaking of the Sister 
Island, it is indescribably refreshing. At the same time, there 
can be no doubt that this is a book which will give great offence 
and arouse the bitterest indignation. We cannot conceal from 
ourselves that its tone is often extravagantly, almost savagely 
severe, and that Irish faults and crimes are hunted down with a 
ferocity which has something of the bloodhound in the relentless 
pertinacity of its pursuit. Occasionally, too,—as when he heads 
his chapter describing the brutalities of abduction cases and other 
outrages, once so common, as ‘ Irish Ideas ’—Mr. Froude allows 
himself to deviate into sarcasms not quite permissible to the 
dignity of history, Impartial the eal certainly is not, and 
scarcely pretends to be. Sometimes it more resembles the 
speech of an accusing counsel, or the pamphlet of a political 
partisan, than a dispassionate narrative of past events; and in 
certain passages is rather an indictment than a history. But 
both the partisanship and the savageness are obviously not 
attributable to any unfairness of mind, nor even to any real 
injustice of estimate, but to a temperament to which some 

rticular follies and vices are so especially repugnant that they 
inevitably come in for a disproportionate, though not an undue, 
share of blame. And, undeniably, the passion which pervades 
the book adds enormously to its interest. 

The key-note of the whole argument is struck early in the first 
chapter, and is maintained consistently throughout the ets 
t 
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It is curiously in harmony with the views of Irish character and 
policy which this Journal has for years, but vainly, endeavoured 
to propound. Mr. Froude’s introductory sections appear to us 
most remarkable, alike for grasp and philosophy of statesman- 
ship, and for vigour and dignity of style ;—though the broad and 
naked fashion in which his doctrine is laid down, will startle 
many who would not demur to its essential justice. 


‘ A natural right to liberty, irrespective of the ability to defend it, 
exists in nations as much as and no more than it exists in individuals. 
Had nature meant us to live uncontrolled by any will but our own, 
we should have been so constructed that the pleasures of one would 
not interfere with the pleasures of another, or that each of us would 
discharge by instinct those duties which the welfare of the com- 
munity requires from all. In a world in which we are made to 
depend so largely for our well-being on the conduct of our neighbours, 
and yet are created infinitely unequal in ability and worthiness of 
character, the superior part has a natural right to govern; the inferior 
part has a natural right to be governed ; and a rude but adequate 
test of superiority and inferiority is provided in the relative strength 
of the different orders of human beings. . . . As a broad principle it 
may be said, that as nature has so constituted us that we must be 
ruled in some way, and as at any given time the rule inevitably will 
be in the hands of those who are then the strongest, so nature also 
has allotted superiority of strength to superiority of intellect and 
character; and in deciding that the weaker shall obey the more 
powerful, she is in reality saving them from themselves, and then 
most confers true liberty when she seems most to be taking it away. 
There is no freedom possible to man except in obedience to law; and 
those who cannot prescribe a law to themselves, if they desire to be 
free must be content to accept direction from others. The right to 
resist depends on the power of resistance. A nation which can 
maintain its independence possesses already, unless assisted by ex- 
traordinary advantages of situation, the qualities which conquest can 
only justify itself by conferring. It may be held to be as good in all 
essential conditions as the nation which is endeavouring to overcome 
it; and human society has rather lost than gained when a people loses. 
its freedom which knows how to make a wholesome use of freedom. 
But when resistance has been tried and failed—when the inequality 
has been proved beyond dispute by long and painful experience—the 
wisdom and ultimately the duty, of the weaker party is to accept the 
benefits which are offered in exchange for submission: and a nation 
which at once will not defend its liberties in the field, nor yet allow 
itself to be governed, but struggles to preserve the independence 
which it wants the spirit to uphold in arms by insubordination and 
anarchy and secret crime, may bewail its wrongs in wild and weeping 
eloquence in the ears of mankind,—may at length, in a time when 
the methods by which sterner ages repressed this kind of conduct are 
unpermitted, make itself so intolerable as to be cast off and bidden go 
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upon its own bad way: but it will not go for its own benefit. It will 
have established no principle, and vindicated no natural right. Liberty 
profits only those who can govern themselves better than others can 
govern them, and those who are able to govern themselves wisely 


have no need to petition for a privilege which they can keep or take 
for themselves.’ 


It is, perhaps, a mistake, from an artistic point of view, to 
place at the beginning of a book the conclusions which the book 
itself is to lead up to and to justify, and which the reader, there- 
fore, at this early stage, will seldom be prepared to accept in all 
their fulness, But, as Mr. Froude has done this, we will follow 
his example. The following extract—the only long one we 
intend to allow ourselves—contains the definitive judgment for 
which the remainder of the volume furnishes, in overflowing 
measure, the warrant and the evidence. After pointing out 
how Wales and Scotland became contented, and on equitable 
terms constituent portions of the British empire, the author 
proceeds :— 


‘ Ireland, the last of the three countries of which England’s interest 
demanded the annexation, was by nature better furnished than either 
of them with means to resist her approaches. Instead of a narrow 
river for a frontier, she had seventy miles of dangerous sea. She had 
a territory more difficult to penetrate, and a population greatly more 
numerous. The courage of the Irish was undisputed. From the 
first mention of the Irishman in history, faction fight and foray have 
been the occupation and the delight of his existence. The hardihood 
of the Irish kern was proverbial throughout Europe. The Irish 
soldiers, in the regular service of France and Spain, covered them- 
selves with distinction, were ever honoured with the most dangerous 
posts, have borne their share in every victory. In our own ranks 
they have formed half the strength of our armies, and detraction has 
never challenged their right to an equal share in the honour which 
those armies have won. Yet, in their own country, in their efforts to 
shake off English supremacy, their patriotism has evaporated in words. 
No advantage of numbers has availed them: no sacred sense of 
hearth and home has stirred their nobler nature. An unappeasable 
discontent has been attended with the paralysis of manliness; and, 
with a few accidental exceptions, continually recurring insurrections 
have only issued in absolute and ever disgraceful defeat. 

‘Could Ireland have but fought as Scotland fought, she would 
have been mistress of her own destinies. In a successful struggle for 
freedom, she would have developed qualities which would have made 
her worthy of possessing it. She would have been one more inde- 
pendent country added to the commonwealth of nations; and her 
history would have been another honourable and inspiriting chapter 
among the brighter records of mankind. She might have stood alone; 
she might have united herself, had she so pleased, with eS 
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fair and equal conditions ; or she might have preferred alliances with 
the Continental powers. There is no disputing against strength, nor 
happily is there need to dispute, for the strength which gives a right 
to freedom, implies the presence of those qualities which ensure that 
it will be rightly used. No country can win and keep its freedom in. 
the presence of a dangerous rival, unless it be on the whole a well 
and justly governed country ; and where there is just government the- 
moral ground is absent on which conquest can be defended or desired.. 

‘ Again, could Ireland, on discovering like the Welsh that she was 
too weak or too divided to encounter England in the field, have 
acquiesced as the Welsh acquiesced, in the alternative of submission, 
there was not originally any one advantage which England possessed 
which she was not willing and eager to share with her. If England 
was to become a great power, the annexation of Ireland was essential 
to her, if only to prevent the presence there of an enemy; but she had 
everything to lose by treating her as a conquered province, seizing 
her lands, and governing her by force ; everything to gain by con- 
ciliating the Irish people, extending to them the protection of her 
own laws, the privileges of her own higher civilization, and assimilating 
them on every side, so far as their temperament allowed, to her 
subjects at home. 

‘Yet Ireland would neither resist courageously, nor would she 
honourably submit. Her chiefs and leaders had no real patriotism. 
In Scotland, though the nobles might quarrel among themselves, they 
buried their feuds and stood side by side when there was danger 
from the hereditary foe. There was never a time when there was not 
an abundance of Irish who would make common cause with the 
English when there was a chance of revenge upon a domestic enemy, 
or a chance merely of spoil to be distributed. All alike, though 
they would make no stand for liberty, as little could endure order or 
settled government. Their insurrections, which might have deserved 
sympathy had they been honourable efforts to shake off an alien yoke, 
were disfigured with crimes which, on one memorable occasion at 
least, brought shame on their cause and name. When insurrection 
finally failed, they betook themselves to assassination and secret 
tribunals; and all this, while they were holding up themselves and 
their wrongs as if they were the victims of the most abominable 
tyranny, and inviting the world to judge between them and their 
oppressors. 

‘Nations are not permitted to achieve independence on these 
terms. Unhappily, though unable to shake off the authority of 
England, they were able to irritate her into severities which gave 
their accusations some show of colour. Everything which she most 
valued for herself—her laws and liberties, her orderly and settled 
government, the most ample security for person and property— 
England’s first desire was to give to Ireland in fullest measure. The 
temper in which she was met exasperated her into harshness and at 
times to cruelty : and so followed in succession alternations of revolt 


and punishment, severity provoked by rebellion, and breeding in turn 
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fresh cause for mutiny, till it seemed at last as if no solution of the 
problem was possible save the expulsion or destruction of a race 
which appeared incurable.’ 


The searching analysis to which Mr. Froude in several pas- 
sages, and notably in Section 4 of the opening chapter, subjects 
the Irish character, in no degree prevents him from generously 
appreciating both its excellences and its charms. One of these 
charms, indeed, has exercised a fatal influence on the destinies 
of the nation ;—namely, their strange power of modifying, and, in 
fact, transforming nearly all who dwell long among them. What- 
ever may be the real secret of this almost magical attraction, few 
settlers have ever been able to resist it. Normans, Saxons, even 
Scotch, have conquered and colonized them in turn, only to 
succumb in time to the subtle influence of those whom they 
subdued. Only a section of the sterner Puritans, fortified by 
their narrow and intolerant religious creed, could withstand the 
fascination, Thus the new blood introduced from time to time 
has been itself neutralized and overpowered, instead of, as was 
hoped, becoming a regenerating and improving element :— 

‘From a combination of causes—some creditable to them, some 
other than creditable—the Irish Celts possess on their own soil 4 
power greater than any other known family of mankind, of assimi- 
lating those who venture among them to their own image. Light 
hearted, humorous, imaginative, susceptible through the entire range 
of feeling, from the profoundest pathos to the most playful jest, if 
they possess some real virtues they possess the counterfeits of 
hundred more. Passionate in everything—passionate in their 
patriotism, passionately courageous, passionately loyal and affee- 
tionate—they are without the manliness which might give strength 
and solidity to the sentimental part of their disposition ; while the 
surface and show is so seductive and so winning that only experience 
of its instability can resist the charm.’ * 


No other writer, so far as we are aware, has perceived or 
depicted so clearly as Mr. Froude this curious ‘ incompleteness’ 
of the Irish character, this illogical unfinishedness (so to speak) 
which pervades their nature, and has so spoiled their history. 
They have many ingredients of a noble character and a grand 
career, but not all, nor some of the most essential. They stand 
in need of complementary elements to complete their manhood, 
to mould and guide their wonderful capacities, to temper their 
many admirable qualities into the hard, tough metal which is 





* «The attempt to keep the races apart has lately been considered vain and im- 
politic; but the framers of these statutes understood the conditions more clearly 
than those who condemn them. The interfusion of races did not mean the ele- 
vation of the Irish to the level of their rulers, but the degradation of the ruler to 
the state of those whose fashions it was his business to extirpate.’—P, 25. 
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requisite for real work. By themselves, and left to themselves, 
their energies run to mischief or to waste; they produce nothing 
great or lasting; they achieve nothing thorough and complete. 
Blended with and governed by races of firmer fibre—alloyed (if 
you will) by natures of coarser but more stubborn grain—with 
their fine fancy, shrewd sagacity, and admirable cleverness, fitly 
tempered with the common sense and clear perception of the 
realities of life, which Providence seems to have denied them— 
they might, as the Duke of Wellington said, ‘do anything and 
go anywhere.’ Their error has lain in that ignorance of self 
which never recognised how absolutely their qualities needed 
this supplementary aid and this controlling power :—ours has lain 
in weakly, and, in spite of ample experience, acquiescing in their 
pretension (prima facie not monstrous or absurd) to stand by them- 
selves, and to govern and guide their country. 

Among their noblest and most promising excellences, and 
{we may add) among the most signal instances of the fatal 
‘incompleteness’ of which we have just spoken—Mr, Froude 
instances their loyalty:— — 

‘ Amidst their weaknesses, their confident boastings and imperfect 
performances, the Irish have shown themselves at all times, and in all 
places, capable of the most loyal devotion to anyone who will lead 
and command them. They have not been specially attached to chiefs 
of their own race. Wherever and in whomsoever they have found 
courage and capacity, they have been ready with heart and hand to 
give their services , and whether at home in sacrificing their lives for 
their chiefs, or as’ soldiers in the French or English armies, or as we 
now know them in the form of the modern police, there is no duty, 
however dangerous and difficult, from which they have been found to 
flinch, no temptation however cruel which tempts them into unfaith- 
fulness. Loyalty of this kind, though called contemptuously a virtue 
of barbarism, is a virtue which, if civilization attempts to dispense 
with it, may cause in its absence the ruin of civilization.’ 


This is perfectly true. Yet even here it is necessary to enter a 
painful per contra. Irish fidelity is not a fidelity a toute épreuve. 
lrish conspiracies never succeed, because always betrayed by Irish 
conspirators in time. And when the moment of surrender and re- 
tribution is at hand, it is too generally Irish hands which give up 
to justice those by whose side they have fought or assassinated, and 
Irish voices that claim the blood-money offered for their treachery.* 


* Trish history abounds in testimony to this sad fact. Even in this volume we 
find instances enough. ‘The leaders were identified and outlawed by name ; and 
when they refused to give themselves up, a price was set upon their heads, which 
their own comrades were willing to earn. ‘* The Irish bring them in,” said Major 
Morgan. “ Brothers and cousins cut one another’s throats.” ‘‘ No wonder,”’ says 
their champion and countryman, Mr. Prendergast, “they betrayed each other, 
when there was no longer any public cause to maintain.” ’—P. 135, 
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The truth we believe to be that the Irish are loyal and devoted 
to a chief (or a Government) who can command ; who by manner 
or proved conduct shews that he is resolute and persistent as 
well as competent, and will be obeyed, and who thus at once 
strikes their imagination, impresses their fears, and promises 
success, They are not, and never were, loyal and faithful to 
weakness, softness, flabbiness, or failure, or to any cause out of 
regard for its simple merits or justice. Loyalty to leaders who 
assert their right to command and who lead them to victory, is an 
invaluable element of character to be used :—loyalty under 
defeat, fidelity to a lost cause and a discredited commander is a 
virtue claiming far higher admiration, and implying a maniier 
nature, 

What we may term the ‘ orientalism ’ which lies at the root of 
the Irish character—their faculty of submission to steady unrelent- 
ing power, and to that only—comes out strongly in nearly every 
page of this sad history. 

‘ Experience was to show,’ says Mr. Froude, speaking of the events 
that followed 1636, ‘ that the Irish did not understand forbearance, 
that they interpreted lenity into fear, and respected only an authority 
which they dared not trifle with.’ 


Two great gleams of prosperity visited Ireland during the seven- 
teenth century, during which trade revived, industry began to raise 
its head, and the natural wealth of the country to reveal itself. Both 
followed upon the suppression of bloody insurrections and rebel- 
lions, when forbearance had been exhausted and the possible 
sternness of the English hand began to shew itself unmistakeably. 
The first succeeded the Ulster settlement in the reign of James I. 
The second was the result of the even severer lesson taught by 
Cromwell. 


‘He meant to rule Ireland for Ireland’s good, and all testimony 
agrees that Ireland never prospered as she prospered in the years of 
the Protectorate. He yielded nothing which he held essential. He 
allowed no penal statutes to be hung out, like scarecrows, to be a jest 
and mockery. The execution of the soldiers who stole the fowl was 
the symbol of the entire administration. He allowed no wrong- 
doing—no tyrannous oppression of the poor. Ireland’s interests 
were not sacrificed to England’s commercial jealousies. A prosperous 
woollen manufacture had been set on foot by James I.’s colonists. 
The British weaving interest took alarm, and Strafford, to please 
England and weaken Ireland, destroyed the trade. Cromwell, re- 
cognizing no difference between the two countries, removed Strafford’s 
obstructions, encouraged manufactures of every description, and gave 
entire liberty of trade. The vice of Ireland was idleness ; therefore, 
by all means, he stimulated industry. He abolished licence, which 


the Irish miscalled liberty. He gave them, instead, the true noe 
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of law and wise direction; and he refused to sacrifice to English 
selfishness any single real benefit which it was in his power to 
confer. 

* Unquentem pungit, pungentem Hibernicus ungit. So said a Hiber- 
nian proverb. The worst means of governing the Irish is to give 
them their own way. In concession they see only fear, and those 
that fear them they hate and despise. Coercion succeeds better: 
they respect a master hand, though it be a hard and cruel one. But 
let authority be just as well as strong, give an Irishman a just master, 
and he will follow him to the world’s end. Cromwell alone, of all 
Irish governors, understood this central principle of Irish manage- 
ment. He was gone before his administration could bear fruit in the 
feeling of the people, and history remembers in him only the avenger 
of the massacre. Yet, three years only after the settlement, General 
Fleetwood could write that the country was perfectly quiet ; English 
people, if they would come over and buy land, would find Ireland 
little different from home ; considering what the devastation had been, 
the “ plenty ” that had sprung up was “ wonderful.” The English of 
all sorts, Munster Royalists as well as the new settlers, submitted 
heartily and loyally. The Presbyterians remained unforgiving, but 
they were left unmolested, by-and-by to reap as they had sown. 
The well-disposed among the Irish were, reconciled sooner than 
might have been expected to a rule which gave them the reality of 
protection. Not a few of the old sort, who had escaped the weeding, 
were taking advantage of openings that offered themselves, and 
renting lands from settlers who wished to return to England. Priests 
and dispossessed proprietors were hiding in disguise among the 
tribes, making mischief where they were able. But the peasantry 
seemed proof against seduction. “The mere husbandmen,” wrote 
Dr. Jones to Fleetwood, “being now in very good condition, will 
hardly be driven into action. What their priests may persuade them 
to I know not; I am confident the gentry will never be able to move 
them from their resolution to enjoy their present case and quiet as 
long as by the State it shall be permitted to them.” 

‘Had the system thus established been continued for a few more 
years, the industrial advantages of Ireland, the abundance of soil, the 
cheapness of labour, the boundless quantities of admirable wool, the 
unrivalled rivers and harbours, could not have failed to have attracted 
thither energetic men from all countries, who, in turning the national 
resources to account, would have acquired permanent mastery over 
the old inhabitants. Romanism, sternly repressed, must have died 
out, as Protestantism died in Spain and Italy. Industry was every- 
where alive, creating wealth and comfort, order and organization. 
Intelligent and just authority laid an effectual bridle on temptation 
to rebellion, and the progress made by Ireland in the following 
century, when the most beneficial of these conditions was unhappily 
absent, and only the most galling were retained, encourages a belief 
that, had Cromwell’s principles been accepted as the permanent rule 
of Irish administration, the lines of difference between the two 
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countries, now as marked as ever, and almost as threatening, would 
have long ago disappeared.’ 


The terrible massacre of 1641, for which Cromwell’s stern and 
systematic suppression was the final and fitting retribution, is 
told by Mr. Froude briefly, but clearly and with impressive 
emphasis. The history of that monstrous crime is little known, 
having been first hushed up, then boldly denied by Catholic 
writers in general. That it was a deliberate, wide-spread, and 
well organised conspiracy to exterminate all Protestant and 
English settlers, fostered and led by Romanist priests, is now 
established beyond question; while the extent to which it was 
carried out and the atrocities perpetrated in the process may be 
read in Mr, Froude’s account. Never did the savagery of the 
Irish race, when once let loose, shew so brutally. Never, we 
may add, not even in the tragedy of St. Bartholomew, were the 
extreme but logical doctrines of the Catholic Church in the 
treatment of heretical foes, so ruthlessly laid bare or so unflinch- 
ingly acted out. The numbers slaughtered almost, if not 
quite without resistance, was given by the Catholic priests them- 
selves, at 150,000. Sir John Temple reckons them at 300,000 
in the course of two years. There is probably much exaggera- 
tion in those figures, There is no exaggeration in the estimate 
of Sir William Petty that out of an entire population of a million 
and a half, more than half a million perished from first to last in 
the massacre, the civil war and the penalties which ensued. 
Those who have read the narrative of that evil time, and those 
who have not, can scarcely fail to judge the subsequent relations 
of England to Ireland in a very different temper and by the light 
of very different principles, In that attempt of the Catholic and 
native Irish to exterminate the English, and in the renewed but 
somewhat modified endeavour utterly to ruin and to crush them, 
in the details of those crises and in the unchanged spirit they 
made manifest, may be found the explanation, if not the justi- 
fication of the penal laws which followed. 

Before going on to speak of those laws, which belong to the 
eighteenth rather than to the seventeenth century, we will quote 
one more passage :— 


‘ Justice to Ireland—justice in all times and places—means pro- 
tection and encouragement to the industrious, the honest, and the 
worthy; repression and punishment of the idle and the mutinous, 
who prefer to live at their own wills on the spoil of other men’s 
labours. 

* The “ earth-tillers” of Ireland had, from immemorial time, been 
the drudges and the victims of those of their own race who, thinking 
it scorn to work, had been supported by others’ toil—who, calling 
themselves 
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themselves rulers, were in no point morally superior to their own 
wolves, and had nevertheless usurped to themselves the name of the 
Irish nation, claimed before the world to be the representatives of 
their countrymen, and, while clamouring over their wrongs, had meant 
only at bottom that they were deprived of their own power to oppress. 

‘It is in human nature, and beyond others in the Irish form of 
human nature, that men should obey and honour their born superiors, 
however worthless those superiors may be. Yet there is in the 
Irishman’s nature also a special appreciation of just dealing ; and 
though the Celtic peasant is said to prefer the tyranny of his own 
chiefs to the orderly rule of the stranger, the experiment which of 
these two feelings is the stronger has as yet scarcely had fair trial. 
Justice, in the true sense, has been the last expedient to which 
England has had recourse in her efforts to harmonize her relations 
with her wayward dependency. She has taken those who have made 
the loudest noise at their own estimation. She has regarded the 
patriot orator, the rebel, and the assassin as the representatives of 
Ireland. She has thought alternately, and with equal unsuccess, how 
she can coerce or conciliate those who give her trouble. How to 
encourage industry and honest labour, how to prevent oppression and 
save the working peasant from being pillaged by violence or unjust 
law, she has rarely troubled herself to consider.’ * 





* If well with the earth-tillers, it was other than well with those who had 
hitherto been lords paramount, and had lived at their own idle will. ‘There was 
awd says the latest and most accomplished exponent of the historical wrongs of 

reland (‘The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland,’ by John Prendergast), ‘ but it 

was the peace of despair; there was prosperity, but among the supplanting 
strangers.’ An Act oF Parliament, passed in Strafford’s viceroyalty, shews the 
class into whose souls the iron was entering. ‘ Whereas,’ says that Act (10 & 11 
Charles I. cap. 16), ‘there are many young gentlemen of this kingdom that have 
little or nothing to live on of their own, and will not apply themselves to labour, 
but live coshering in the country, cessing themselves and their followers, their 
horses and their greyhounds, upon the poorer inhabitants, sometimes exacting 
money from them, to spare them and their tenants and go elsewhere for their 
suppers and breakfast, which the poor people dare not deny them..... and 
whereas by that lawless kind of life of these idle young gentlemen and others, 
being commonly active young men and such as seek to have many followers and 
dependants, many other inconveniences are likely to arise, for they are apt, on the 
least occasion of disturbance, to rifle and make booty of his majesty’s loyal sub- 
jects, and to be heads and leaders of outlaws and rebels, and in the meantime do 
and must support their excessive and expenseful drinking and gaming by secret 
stealth or growing into debt.’ Justices of the peace were empowered to appre- 
hend all such idle persons and commit them to gaol till they could find sufficient 
securities for their honest and quiet behaviour. 

These young gentlemen, being the dispossessed heirs of the forfeited estates, are 
held entitled, though they were mischievous and idle, to be regarded with sym- 
pathy, because deprived of their lawful inheritance. Ireland would have benefited 
little from such owners of her soil had they remained inoccupation. But the Act 
describes, in reality, only the inveterate and immemorial habits of so-called Irish 
gentlemen before forfeiture was heard or thought of. Too vain of their birth to 
work, and enabled by the custom of the country to live on the plunder of the 
poor, they were finding at last the law too strong for them. The peasants whom 
they robbed were also Irish subjects, whose protection is made England’s crime. 
(See also description of the same class, p. 404.) 
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The sad story of the Penal Laws against the Irish Catholics 
enacted mainly during the reign of William III., but also mainly 
against his wishes and in spite of his opposition, and of the stil] 
sadder, because far sillier, meaner and more unjust legislation, 
by the English Parliament in restriction of Irish industry and 
commerce, is told by Mr. Froude in pretty full detail and with 
his usual graphic power. These discreditable pages of our 
statute book are well known, have been often dwelt upon ; and, 
as far as the past can ever be cancelled or atoned for, long ago 
wiped out. With reference to the first, however, three or four 
reflections must be made, and ought to be carefully borne in mind, 
if we would pass an equitable judgment on the relations of the two 
countries. The first is that these repressive laws, tremendously 
harsh and crushing as they read when looked at without regard 
to the context of the time, were copied almost verbatim from the 
decrees issued in France against the Huguenots; * and what was 
found or deemed necessary for the security of a powerful Catholic 
State against a comparatively small minority of heretical rebel- 
lious subjects, might well in those days be deemed yet more 
indispensable in the case of a Protestant Government, which had 
to deal with malcontents, relatively far more numerous, at least 
equally fanatical, and leagued together in an organisation incom- 
parably more close and formidable. 

The second point to be remarked is that these penal laws, as 
well as those which had been passed at an earlier date, sweeping 
and severe even to oppressive cruelty as they are in the Statute 
book, were carried out only rarely, partially, fitfully, and in a 
most modified form. Had they been enforced as well as enacted, 
had they been executed in the spirit or with the steady iron- 
hand of the Protector, Irish difficulties would have ended nearly 
two centuries ago, and a long career of prosperity would have 
obliterated the wretched memory of the past. Perhaps it may 
be added, that had the Protector lived twenty years longer, or 
had his mantle fallen on a succession of English statesmen, 
the penal laws of William and Mary would never have been 


ee. 

owever this may be, it is certain that with that curious 
fatality of folly which appears to characterise all the dealings 
of the Government with the Irish people at nearly every epoch 
of our history, they contrived to incur at once all the odium 
which attaches to the most oppressive enactments, as well as all 
the contempt and failure consequent upon their non-execution ; 
and under this wretched system the Irish learned the double 
lesson, which they have never since forgotten, of skill in the 





* See p, 299, Also ‘ Histoire de I'Bdit de Nantes,’ par Elie Benoit, A.D. 1693. 
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evasion of the laws, and scorn for the feebleness of those who 
were too timid or too mild to enforce them. 

Another point well worthy of notice, but on which we cannot 
dwell, though the pages before us abound in illustrations, is 
that throughout a considerable part of the eighteenth century, all 
the severer proposals and proceedings against the Catholics came 
from the Irish Parliament and Government; whereas the con- 
stant endeavour of the English Legislature and of English 
statesmen was to moderate and check this inordinate, though 
fitful and inconsistent harshness, The Irish have in all histories 
been each other’s bitterest foes and extremest oppressors, while 
England has often had to step in as the protector of those who 
would otherwise have been ruthlessly trampled down. 

The last remark we have to make is one which constantly 
presses itself on the historian’s mind, but which political leaders 
and writers in our country seem as if they could not possibly 
realise or lay to heart. It is forced upon our attention in almost 
every page of this volume. It is this:—that the Catholics, wher- 
ever they are numerous and powerful in a Protestant nation, 
compel, as it were by a law of their being, that nation to treat 
them with stern repression and control.- The very essence and 
primary doctrine of the Romish Church involve undying’ and 
unwaivable pretensions, which are incompatible with the free- 
dom or the equal rights of the rest of the community. The 
experiment has been tried in many times and in many countries, 
and always with the same result. Even in this age, it is still 
the crux of the strong empire of Germany, of the new king- 
dom of Italy, of the critically-placed and much-menaced state 
of Belgium.* Catholicism, if it be true to itself and its mis- 
sion, cannot allow State, mixed, or secular, education to its 
flocks; cannot permit free voting to a Catholic electorate ; cannot 
tolerate that its votaries should prefer the welfare of their 
country to the interests of their Church—the good of Ireland to 
the sway of Rome ; cannot allow the congregations of the faithful 
to think or act for themselves in matters of the greatest importance 
to human progress; cannot, wherever and whenever the oppor- 








* Those who wish to learn what at this moment, as always, Catholicism is and 
seeks to do, whenever its position of equality or predominance enables it to act 
without disguise,—and those especially whose interest it is to forecast its almost 
certain course in Ireland,— would do well to read a short paper in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review’ for November last, by M. Emile de Laveleye. In Belgium it 
appears that in spite, if not by means of the forms of a free constitution, the priests 
are gradually getting the complete command of the electorate ; and that they do not 
scruple to use their power of refusing absolution, not only to dictate votes and to 
interfere with the circulation of obnoxious newspapers, but also to direct judicial 
decisions. The education of the peop!e, both male and female, they appear to have 
got almost exclusively into their hands. 
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tunity is afforded it, abstain from claiming, working for, and 
grasping that supremacy and paramount influence and control 
which it conscientiously believes to be its inalienable and universal 
due. By the force of circumstances, by the inexorable logic of 
its claims, it must be the intestine foe or the disturbing element 
of every State in which it does not bear sway ;—and from the 
position which the Romish Church has always held, and recently 
avowed with even more decision and nakedness than usual, of 
direct enmity to the chief agencies and achievements of modern 
civilisation and progress, it must now stand out in the estimate 
of all Protestants, Patriots, and Thinkers as the hostis humani 
generis it has in truth been for so many centuries, 

A Nuncio, says Mr. Froude, speaking of 1601, came from 
Rome to stimulate the failing energies of the rebel leaders. No 
Catholic, it was solemnly proclaimed, could without sin submit 
to a heretic sovereign, far less take part against the faithful who 
were in arms for the Holy Church. This miserable doctrine, 
which was the root and foundation of all Ireland’s woes, which 
made toleration impossible, and compelled the maintenance of 
laws which in turn provoked insurrection, continued to work 
among the people, and had yet to issue in fresh and terrible 
consequences :— 


‘If the Popes would have renounced their pretensions to control 
the allegiance of Catholic subjects—if the Catholics themselves would 
have bond fide and by some formal act acknowledged that they did 
not recognize any right in the Pope to interfere between them and 
their sovereign, their claims for toleration, notwithstanding abstract 
theories of the duties of the State, neither could nor would have been 
long resisted. A right which was steadily refused by themselves to 
members of a different communion in countries where the power was 
in their hands, would have been extended with only too much readi- 
ness to them by every Protestant government in Europe. Another 
century of fighting, however, was still necessary, before the bishops 
of Rome could learn that they were no longer sovereigns over the 
human conscience ; and no Protestant State could recognize, without 
self-condemnation, the exercise of a religion among its subjects which 
elevates rebellion into a duty.’ 


The shame of the monstrous restrictions placed upon Irish 
industry and enterprise rests with England, and with England 
alone; and these laws, of which the scandalous iniquity and 
oppression were only equalled by their folly and ineffable mean- 
ness, constitute by far the greatest and most irreparable wrong 
that Ireland has ever suffered at the hands of the stronger country. 
In reference to this matter no language of scorn or condemnation 
can be too decided; and Mr. Froude spares neither. These 
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enactments, which began in the evil reign of Charles II., were 
maintained, renewed, and reinforced during the chief portion of 
the succeeding century, till they had pretty well wrought their 
perfect work and gathered in their fatal harvest. After the time 
of Cromwell trade and manufactures, as well as agriculture, began 
to thrive under the reign of peace and order, inaugurated by his 
wholesome severity. With the help of the Presbyterians who 
settled in various districts, assisted by Huguenot emigrants from 
France and Holland, a thriving woollen manufacture had sprung 
up. The English manufacturers took alarm and persuaded the 
Parliament to crush the rising rivalry. A brisk commerce had 
sprung up between Ireland and France, and Ireland and the New 
England Colonies. It was ruthlessly put down. Ireland was 
compelled to send all her produce to England, and obtain her 
imports only through England. Her splendid fleeces she was for- 
bidden to sell to France, lest thereby French woollen goods might 
be enabled to compete with English. English farmers followed 
in the track of English manufacturers ; they procured enactments 
prohibiting the exportation, even to England, of Irish sheep, 
cattle, butter, and bacon. Nay more, the English authorities 
argued that Ireland must be prevented from tilling the soil, in 
order that she might produce the more wool for English use, and 
accordingly discouraging and prohibiting clauses were introduced 
into nearly every lease against the breaking up of pasture land. 
So largely operative were these decrees, that the unhappy pea- 
santry, for lack of grain, were driven to live largely upon meat, 
which their Church often forbade them to eat, and famines ensued 
whenever the potato crop failed. The Irish Parliament and 
Irish patriots remonstrated against this stupid and brutal selfish- 
ness, but in vain. The whole of this page of Irish history is’ 
simply maddening and disgusting. At length the seed bore 
fruit. Alienation grew and deepened. The animosity of the 
injured race was envenomed, and justified. But England gained 
little and lost much by criminal egotism which overshot its mark, 
and by laws which could not be enforced, because both the local 
rulers and all classes of the nation were in league against them. 
All these laws could do, and they did it most effectually, was to 
unite Catholic and Protestant, Celt and Saxon, in a common abhor- 
rence of British tyranny. Ireland became more and more of a 
grazing country, and her peasants less and less industrious and pro- 
ductive. More and more wool was grown, but instead of going to 
England it was smuggled over into France. A most lucrative and 
exciting contraband trade sprang up between the two countries, and 
served to complete the education of the Irish in the most dangerous 
lesson a people can ever learn—the habitual evasion and defiance 
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of laws so iniquitous, that it seems like virtue and patriotism to 
break them :— 


‘Ingenuity could not have invented a commercial policy less 
beneficial to the country in whose interests it was adopted, or better 
contrived to demoralize the people at whose expense it was pursued. 
A large and fast-spreading branch of manufacture was destroyed, 
which was tempting capital and enterprise and an industrious Pro- 
testant population into Ireland,—a form of industry was swept away 
which would have furnished employment to the native Irish, and 
brought them under settled habits, which would have made four 
Ulsters instead of one, and raised each of the four to double the 
prosperity which the province which preserved the linen trade has in 
fact obtained. But even these consequences were not the worst fruits 
of these as pera restrictions. The entire nation, high and low, 
was enlisted in an organized confederacy against the law. Distinc- 
tions of creed were obliterated, and resistance to law became a bond 
of union between Catholic and Protestant—Irish Celt and English 
colonist,—from the great landlord whose sheep roamed in thousands 
over the Cork mountains to the gauger who, with conveniently 
blinded eyes, passed the wool packs through the custom house as 
butter barrels; from the magistrate whose cellars were filled with 
claret on the return voyage of the smuggling craft, to the judge on 
the bench who dismissed as frivolous and vexatious the various cases 
which came before the courts to be tried. All persons of all ranks 
in Ireland were principals or accomplices in a pursuit, which, however 
pardonable in itself, could be carried on only by evasion, perjury, and 
violence. The very industry of the country was organized upon & 
system which made it a school of anarchy; and good servants of the 
State, who believed that laws were made to be obeyed, lay under the 
ban of opinion as public enemies. . . . Chests of bullion were kept 
by the merchants at Rochelle and Brest to pay for them as they were 
landed. When the French Government forbade the export of so 
much specie, claret, brandy, and silks were shipped for Ireland in 
exchange on board the vessels which had brought the wool. 

Thus, by a curious combination, the system worked the extremity 
of mischief, commercially, socially, and politically. It fostered and 
absolutely bred and necessitated habits of lawlessness. It promoted 
a close and pernicious connexion between Ireland and France. In 
times of war French privateers found shelter all along the Irish coast 
in positions most convenient to them, and most dangerous to English 
commerce. In times both of war and peace, it inundated Ireland 
with wine and brandy cheap and excellent, and produced the hard 
drinking which gave social life there so ill a fame. Singularly too, 
while the smuggling provided an open road for the going and coming 
of the priesthood, it linked itself to the service of the Pretender.’ 


An interesting chapter in this history, and one little known, is 
the earnest but futile attempt made by the Irish Parliament, 
backed by the Castle authorities, to induce England to consent 
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in 1703 to the very same legislative Union which a century 
afterwards she herself forced upon reluctant Ireland, when too 
late to cure irreparable mischiefs, The Irish would then have 
agreed to almost any conditions; but the selfishness, apathy, and 
folly of the English Ministry turned a cold, deaf ear to their 
petitions, and the miserable round of injustice, mismanagement, 
and animosity went on as before. 

Other chapters contain vivid and most painful pictures of the 
revolting forms assumed by Irish rowdyism and English corrup- 
tion, and of the depth to which these vices penetrated into even 
the higher grades of the social hierarchy. Indeed the whole 
volume is about the saddest and most disheartening we ever 
opened: sad, because it would seem as if the whole history of 
continuous disorder, misgovernment, and failure, might so easily 
have been avoided ; disheartening, because generation after gene- 
ration it grew so increasingly inevitable—because it had its root 
so plainly in the inherent peculiarities of the Irish character, and 
in the stupidly incurable incapacity of Englishmen to understand 
those peculiarities; because, too, we can see little prospect of 
better things in the future, inasmuch as the very nature of the 
British Constitution forbids the application of the fitting and the 
only remedy. We have one after another removed every griev- 
ance of which Ireland could reasonably complain, and yet we 
are scarcely, if at all, nearer to harmony and peace than before ; 
and this simply and solely because we have never thought of 
remedying the sole, but the vital grievance, of which Ireland 
never does complain—the absence, namely, in dealing with her, 
of one firm, unswerving, consistent line of action—some distinct 
policy, based upon a settled principle and carried out with an 
unflinching and unvacillating hand. This we believe, and have 
long maintained, to be the one thing needful. This we hope- 
lessly recognise also to be the one thing which, under a repre- 
sentative system, is absolutely unattainable. Parliamentary 
institutions, the exigencies of Government by party, as we have 
often had to explain, render a persistent policy and unwavering 
firmness utterly impossible. ne Viceroy and every Chief 
Secretary of the faintest pretensions to statesmanship, who has 
been at the helm of affairs in Dublin, we believe has come away 
with two convictions irrevocably rooted in his mind—that the 
Irish would be among the easiest people in the world to govern, 
but only on condition of there being no House of Commons and 
no changes of Ministry. 
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Art. VIII—1. The Book of the Sonnet. Edited by Leigh Hunt 
and S, Adams Lee. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1867. 

%. Scelta di Poesie Liriche dal primo secolo della Lingua fino al 
1700. Firenze, 1839. 


HE Sonnet might be almost called the alphabet of the human 
heart, since almost every kind of emotion has been ex- 
pressed, or attempted to be expressed in it: so many of the joys 
and sorrows that constitute the soul’s history and being have 
been embalmed within its tiny limits. It is one of those things 
which have been a growth; its roots buried, as it were, in the 
ground of antiquity, only its blossom being now visible for 
delight and refreshment. It has been contended that its origin 
lies in the troubadour poetry of the middle ages; whilst some 
even assert that it is an ordered offspring, or development of the 
Greek or Latin ode or epigram. The name of the sonnet existed, 
there is no doubt, amongst the troubadours: but it was applied 
in a far more loose manner than later restrictions permitted. It 
is derived from sonnetto, which means a little strain, or rather 
sound, literally: and it has even been supposed that it was once 
like the early ballad (ballata) accompanied by a dance. Its name 
would seem to imply that it must, at least, have been ac- 
companied by music; since suonare in the Italian language 
means to play upon an instrument: thus distinguished from the 
canto or song, which was probably unaccompanied. It is certain 
that there was a very perfect sonnet, as to formal construction, 
written in the Provengal language to Robert, King of Naples, by 
Amalricchi, who died in 1321. Muratori, in his ‘Perfetta Poesia, 
says that there is preserved at Milan a manuscript Latin treatise 


upon Italian Poetry (Poetica Volgare), written in the year 1332, | 


by M. Antonio di Tempo, a Paduan judge, enumerating no 
fewer than sixteen different species of sonnet. Redi, in his notes 
to ‘Bacco in Toscana,’ would claim it as an Italian invention. 
Of this however, there is no well-supported confirmation. 
Nevertheless there is no doubt that, wherever and by whom- 
soever invented, the sonnet was first given to the world in a 
modern tongue, by Fra Guittone d’ Arezzo, living from 1210 to 
1294, who used it with great grace and ease, considering the 
state of the language and culture at the time he wrote. 

It is not proposed to give here an elaborate history of the 
sonnet through all its stages and progressive developments: such 
would lie quite without the narrow limits prescribed to these 
observations ; nevertheless a slight sketch or indication of its 
growth may not be misplaced. 


The very earliest sonnetteers confined themselves entirely to 
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the expression of erotic sentiments, culminating in Dante and his 
contemporaries, to whom the passion of love became a symbol of 
the highest desires and longings of the soul. It was afterwards 
taken hold of by the quaint Italian poets of a subsequent period as 
a vehicle for giving utterance to social and personal facts, didactic 
teachings, delicate and frequently very pointed satire, and, some- 
times, political opinions; but these last generally under some 
cover or symbol not easily understood without a knowledge of 
the facts signified. Amongst these may be mentioned Matteo 
Frescobaldi, Saviozzo da Siena, Bindo Bonichi and Antonio 
Pucci; the two last, especially, had a keen power of good- 
humoured personal satire, quite inimitable. The simplicity of the 
times in which they lived, together with their modes of thinking, 
gave an intensity and force to their utterances which went 
straight to the mark with undeviating directness. The peculiar 
wit and humour expressed in some of them would seem to be 
altogether out of the reach of a more developed culture, and are 
only paralleled in some of the more brilliant pieces of dry fun to 
be found in our own Shakespeare. In the hands of Boccaccio the 
sonnet became more picturesque and expansive, receiving addi- 
tional refinement —perhaps over-refinement—in the ‘ Bella Mano’ 
of Giusto de’ Conti. In the Medicean times it attained a large 
culture and a loftier function in the fine Platonism of Benivieni, 
which possibly, partly through the remarkable comment made by 
Pico della Mirandola on his marvellously compressed Canzone 
on Platonic Love, may have influenced Michel Angelo in taking 
up the theme and prosecuting it in so noble a manner. The 
pastoral sentiment was adopted with much grace and picturesque 
beauty by Bernardo Tasso and Benedetto Varchi. The sonnets 
of Torquato Tasso are perhaps on the whole disappointing as 
from the author of the ‘Gerusalemme,’ however beautiful some 
of them may be: nevertheless he must be mentioned in the 
history of the sonnet’s growth and development as forming a 
very important link. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
added little to the sonnet in the general debasement and inactivity 
in literature; and though within these are to be numbered such 
names as Filicaia and Chiabrera—neither are there wanting a 
few later writers whose vigour and picturesqueness of treatment 
stand out very brilliantly through the gloom—the Italian sonnet 
of to-day, on the whole, is of little worth, being chiefly composed 
of commonplace nothings, or of adulatory rhymes given forth 
on the occasional extravagance of domestic festivals. 

The story of the English sonnet may be sketched in fewer 
words, seeing that it has been used much more limitedly, and is 
@ much later growth. 

The 
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The first English sonnet is said to have been written by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. He, together with the Earl of Surrey and Sir 
Philip Sidney, have the honour of first making it known in the 
English language. It was chiefly adopted in England, as else- 
where, to express the sentiment of love, Shakespeare and Drum- 
mond being no exceptions in their use of it. Milton was the 
first to use it to any great purpose in other directions. It after- 
wards fell almost altogether into desuetude, and was only revived 
by Gray and Warton, who heralded the names of Bowles, Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth. Nor, in any enumeration of modem 
noteworthy sonnets, should those of Mrs. Browning be forgotten, 
which might take a still more prominent position in this class of 
literature if they were not too often disfigured by an exaggeration 
of hyperbole sometimes scarcely less than ruinous to their higher 
qualities.* 

Turning to the more special object of this paper, it may be 
stated that the sonnet is not rightly defined by the term, a 
fourteen-lined poem. It is not properly such. It is rather a 
poem consisting of four verses or stanzas (in the common use of 
those terms), two of those verses being composed of four lines 
each, and two of them of three, all consisting of ten syllables or 
a terminal eleventh at option, interrhymed in a certain traditional 
manner: the two first stanzas being now generally invariable: 
the other two having the liberty of choice; certain modes being 
preferable to others. The simplest and earliest arrangement 
of rhymes was that the lines composing the quatrains rhymed 
alternately ; as also the tercets, but with another set of rhymes. 
This is occasionally adopted now; but is not to be recommended 
as far as the quatrains are concerned, since the regular recurrence 
of the rhymes is apt to induce monotony. In some cases, ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentiment, it is, nevertheless, posi- 
tively an advantage; as, for example, where each line forms a 
sentence in itself, enumerating or reiterating that which is to 
receive its final significance at the end of the composition. This, 
however, is a form of writing that would be rather exceptional 
than general. The most approved mode of rhyming the qua- 
trains, and by far the most general is the 1, 4, 5, 8 lines together, 
and the 2, 3, 6,7. The reason of this is, that by such a distri- 
bution and concentration of rhymes the ear is better satisfied 
than in any other way. It is not regular enough to be mono- 
tonous, nor so irregular as to produce distraction ; carrying the 
sound smoothly along with a dignified melody which, under 





* A palpable instance of the exaggeration alluded to is contained in a sonnet 
addressed to Mr. H. Power on his statue of a Greek Slave, to which she attri- 
butes the power of appealing by ‘thunders of white silence.’ xilfod 
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skilful management, very much helps to sustain the unity of the 
sentiment and the effect of the composition. As to the tercets, the 
mode is different and more various, for the reason that this is 
the most important part of the sonnet, and it is an advantage 
to have a choice of manners of rhyming according to the final 
sentiment intended to be conveyed. They have been rhymed, 
therefore, in almost all varieties of manner: but not all with the 
same result. In fact, this is a matter of very nice judgment 
which the ear alone must determine, certain rules being given as 
toa preferential selection. For example, when the style of the son- 
net is intended to be smooth and flowing, embodying the lighter 
or more graceful sentiments, perhaps the most elegant method is 
that of the six lines rhyming alternately. If, on the contrary, the 
sonnet is of a loftier scope and intention, belonging, for example, 
to the heroic or declamatory, then an order of a, b,c, a, 6, ¢ or 
a, b,c, b, a, ¢ may be used to advantage ; sometimes majesty and 
severity of style being heightened by a wider and more irregular 
distribution of the rhymes. The methods by which the rhymes 
become too far separated, and, above all, the final couplet, are 
almost always to be avoided. Nevertheless, as has been said, 
this matter must rest, in a great measure, for the ear to determine 
as to what suits best with the ultimate design of the composition. 

It may be noted also, for the better melody of the sonnet, that 
the sound should not dwell upon the same vowel in the different 
thymes, and that any lengthening of the metre in the last line is 
never to be allowed. 

In addition to the form of sonnet above described there are 
other varieties, though not so generally used ; as the sonetto codato, 
or ‘tailed sonnet’ of the Italians, which consists of a shorter 
line rhyming with the fourteenth of an ordinary sonnet, and then 
a final couplet; sometimes the ‘tail’ being repeated once or 
oftener. An example of this is to be found in Milton’s sonnet 
‘On the New Forcers of Conscience under the Long Parlia- 
ment.’ It is chiefly, though not always, used in the Italian 
language for burlesques, and was largely adopted by Berni in 
that species of poetry to which he gave the name. 

It is scarcely worth while to enumerate other forms here, as 
none of them are based upon those reasonable laws which con- 
stitute the eligibility of those already described, and are by no 
means so generally used. 

Considering the sonnet, then, from this point of view, as being 
made up of parts, and not the mere running on of fourteen lines 
of verse, it is necessary that the sense and composition of it 
should in some degree conform themselves to the division of 
these parts, corresponding by certain breaks and pauses to — 
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natural cesura. This would seem to be more particularly neces- 
sary in the quatrains, in order to avoid confusion to the ear, by 
giving to the sets of rhymes their proper and distinctive effect; 
this effect being frequently still improved by a minor pause or 
break at the end of every two lines at the furthest. In the tercets 
this is of less importance, since there is not so much danger of 
confusing the ear with the number of rhymes; the smooth flow 
from one line to another also gaining additional force by contrast 
with the reverse mode of treatment in the quatrains. A small 
break or pause between the tercets would, as a rule, nevertheless 
be advisable. 

We now come to a far more difficult branch of the subject, 
the consideration of what properly constitutes the material of a 
sonnet ; that is, its essential construction ; and this, of course, is 
infinitely the most important part of it: and to make it very 
clear and apparent it will be necessary to examine carefully the 
most celebrated examples of this kind of writing in order to 
arrive at a generalised notion of the capacities of the instrument 
and how far these have been carried out. 

As far as general laws are concerned there is one which 
is invariable and irrefragable, which scarcely needs stating, 
that the sonnet must consist of one idea, mood, or sentiment, 
solely ; and never more than one. It must be a full, rounded, 
and complete organism; having all its parts maintained and 
elaborated in themselves, yet each dependent on the other; 
a portion of the same economy ; as it were, a member of one 
body. It must have its beginning, its progressive stages, and its 
ending; not allowing anything extraneous or superfluous, nor 
wanting anything necessary to make the sentiment of it stand 
forth, a clear, definite, unmistakeable fact, entire in itself, re- 
quiring nothing more from the reader than what itself sug- 
gests. As has been said, the sonnet is a little thing, therefore 
a little thing serves to ruin it. It is necessarily an artificial 
construction ; andsyet, for that very reason, the artifice employed 
must be always kept out of sight, and its artificial nature in a 
manner neutralised by a simple, unaffected, and straightforward 
mode of utterance, so direct in its appeal, and aimed so straight 
as never to miss its mark. For this reason it is almost impos- 
sible that any immature conception or notion can be made the 
subject of a successful sonnet. On the contrary, the idea must 
be well elaborated in the mind ; having been regarded from every 
side in all its relationships; all that is extraneous and accidental 
being set aside, and only the essential portion retained, those 
sonnets being almost always the most successful which give the 
salient points of their subject rather by a series of touches a 
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by a finished elaboration of details. Most of Milton’s are 
examples of this manner of writing, and owe their grandeur, 
perhaps, in a great measure, to that very quality, as far as con- 
struction goes. Where sweetness is sought, however, rather than 
sublimity, a more special treatment may be used. Some of 
Shakespeare’s most tender sonnets illustrate this, Another neces- 
sary qualification for sonnet writing is that of inexorable reticence. 
A sonnet is a thing of restriction. Its course must be like that 
of a well-managed racer: its best power kept till the last, in 
order that the culmination may come with the full impressive- 
ness of the whole composition. It is true Tasso made an excep- 
tion to this, throwing his full power into the quatrains ; but it is 
allowed by critics that perhaps for that very reason he is not to 
be considered a model in this species of writing. In reading a 
quantity of his sonnets consecutively this is especially felt in 
aheaviness of result, due, no doubt, in a great measure, to the 
want of force and vivacity in the conclusions, Quadrio says of 
the sonnet, that the grave and imposing should resemble the course 
ofa large river going along unbroken in majestic repose ; but 
that of a joyous or festive character must be broken or gay as 
the course of a little rivulet leaping about and tumbling over the 
stones: but that care must be had, both in the one case and in 
the other, that the proposition and its proof should form the 

uatrains, and its confirmation and conclusion the tercets, and 

t the conclusions deduced from the argument, either actually 
or virtually, should generally form the termination of the sonnet. 

As to the style which may characterise a sonnet, a very wide 
range may be taken: moral, didactic, descriptive, declamatory, 
&c., in all of which representative examples are to be found, 
most of them in English, and all in the Italian language. 

Whilst fully recognising, however, the rules for the construc- 
tion of a perfect sonnet—and we cannot despise them, since such 
awriter as Dante followed a most strictly defined organisation 
in his sonnets, as explained in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ and Petrarch 
has left us notes which shew the artistic pains and labour he 
bestowed on these productions of his—it must not be supposed 
that they are always and invariably to be observed or made use 
of, A sonnet might be written in accordance with all these, 
and yet be no more than as stiff a ‘ piece of framework as any 
January could freeze together.’ There are but few of them 
which may not be occasionally transgressed to advantage. But 
just as a painter could not sit down to paint a landscape without 
a full knowledge of the rules of perspective, lineal and aerial, 
although he may carry none of them out in their utmost pre- 
cision and exactitude, so without a knowledge of the archetypal! 
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form of this branch of art, also, it would be impossible to reach 
with certainty its highest function. 

But it must be recollected that after all that can be said 
about forms and manners, it is the thought which constitutes 
the right sonnet. That possessed, grasped comprehensively 
in all its relative and specific qualities and aspects, the expres- 
sion of it will come naturally and prove by far the least part of 
the difficulty; and if it be the sincere, unaffected exposition 
of a just sentiment, rather blossoming out of life spontaneously 
than sought for its own sake intrinsically, it can never be utterly 
valueless or absolutely thrown away, And here may be fitly 
enforced to the poet the necessity of choosing the noblest fruits 
of his life for poetic expression: living all he writes, and count- 
ing life of infinitely more importance than any reproduction of 
it in art can be. The noblest things have all been so done. 
The lordly Milton could never have left us the lofty poetry he 
has, if he had not first lifted his whole life to its level. If Dante's 
fine powers had not been pointed and winged by lofty living and 
energetic action, they could never have reached the height they 
did ; as he himself says :-— 

‘ Chi pinge figura, 
Se non pud esser lei, non la pud porre.’ * 


The noblest esthetic elevation is that which grows out of the 
active powers of life well and vigorously used: perhaps the only 
permanent one ; for no less true is it now than of old, that out of 
the strong cometh forth sweetness. 

Entering upon the consideration of a few samples of the 
sonnet which may be said to represent the very best form of it, 
first and foremost we must take up those of the great Italian 
poet, last-mentioned, by whom this instrument has been used in 
all its efficiency ; indeed, it may be said that it has never either 
before or since been adopted with so much mastery and power. His 
sonnets steal over the soul like a breath of summer wind, making 
it sigh for pure joy of its sweetness—a sweetness so refreshing and 
so delicate that one wishes it might never die, but go on whisper- 
ing its delicious music for ever. Every word is a breathing 
vitality: the utmost simplicity of expression being united to the 
greatest profundity of conception. They have an inimitable 
ease, constituting the most lucid transparency of style, which 
makes all shade of Confusion fly before it as from the rod of 
the angel of Order. They seem born out of the soul as naturally 
as flowers out of the earth, and are as lovely and as welcome; 
apparently fragile as a gossamer any wind might blow away, yet 





* He who paints a figure, if he cannot be it, cannot represent it. 
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strong enough to withstand the tempest and take its rude airs 
with soft odours, allaying its boisterous disorders with the tender 
submissiveness of interior calm. As an example of all that it is 
possible to get into fourteen lines of verse, it is scarcely neces- 
sary here to instance to readers of Italian literature that most 
exquisite of all written sonnets :— 


‘ Tanto gentile, e tanto onesta pare 
La donna mia, quand’ ella altrui saluta, 
Ch’ ogni lingua divien tremando muta, 
E gli occhi non I’ ardiscon di guardare. 
‘ Ella sen va, sentendosi laudare, 
Umilemente d’ onesta vestuta ; 
E par che sia una cosa venuta 
Di cielo in terra a miracol mostrare. 


‘ Mostrasi si piacente a chi la mira, 
Che da per gli occhi una dolcezza al core, 
Che ’ntender non la pud chi non la pruova. 


‘ E par, che dalla sua labbia si mova 
Uno spirto soave, pien d’ amore, 
Che va dicendo all’ anima: sospira.’, 


It is the soul of music dying at its close for very rapture of its 
own sweetness: the crown and apotheosis of poetry. It is made 
up of a series of images each one heightening the effect of the 
other, and all so pure and touched with so fine a spiritualism 
that they appear to be quite unearthly and supernatural. No 
creation of Fra Angelico could be more ravishing, no most 
soulful touch of Giotto more tender. Every word and line 
breathes the atmosphere of paradise. An angel could not be 
imagined to have put it into verse more beautiful with mortal 
language. The last line must remain for ever an unapproachable 
monument of imperishable loveliness, which, as it cannot be 
translated into any other, one would think ought to make the 
Italian tongue immortal for its own sweet sake. Some of the 
other sonnets of Dante can scarcely rank inferior to this, though 
there are none that are so touching. 

Of the sonnets of Petrarch it is not necessary to say much here, 
unless a closer analysis were projected than lies within the limits 
of this paper. They are more scholastic than those of Dante, 
but they do not breathe by any means so palpitating a vitality. 
Some of them are, constructively, almost perfect. The onc 
beginning, ‘I’vo piangendo i miei passati tempi,’ has been 

uoted as one of these ; opening impressively ; carrying its sen- 
tment progressively through all its parts, and ending with a 
weighty conclusion. Perhaps, however, to those who look less 
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to technical formality, such sonnets as that numbered xxiv after 
the death of Laura, in which occur lines like these, 


‘Le crespe chiome d’ or puro lucente, 
E’1 lampeggiar dell’ angelico riso, 
Che solean far in terra un paradiso ; 
Poca polvere son, che nulla sente ’— 


will stand higher in estimation. Probably the finest sonnets of 
Petrarch are to be found amongst the occasional ones, especially 
those thundered at the abuses of the papal court at Avignon, 
which seem to flame with irrepressible wrath, as though they 
would burn the page out of the book in which they are written, 
In his sonnets to Laura and her memory there is frequently a 
sense of constraint and monotony; and though his affection 
becomes an abstract one, it never grows either nobler or more 
spiritual: in this differing from that of Dante towards his 
Beatrice, whose image became to him the symbol of all virtue, 
the soul’s central kingdom of moral light and elevation united 
with the highest form of xsthetic perfection, which to him were 
one and the same thing. With Petrarch all existence within and 
without is put under contribution to illustrate, exaggerate, or 
express the passion of the poet: every road leads to the same 
centre: a yearning heart, tender and hopeless, which finds its 
consolation in loving and the pensive dreamings which its 
affection brings into the light of reality. As to how much of 
genuine emotion, how much of mere habit or of a certain ele- 
ment of affectation may be mingled with this may be left for 
those to determine who choose to entertain the question. Of 
course it is unfair and injurious to the full effect of these sonnets, 
the writing of which was spread over so long a period of time, 
to read them consecutively and uninterruptedly. They are 
rather to be taken up occasionally, at a time of leisure, in the 
twilight, that magic moment of his own delicious climate, when 
the day dies like a beautiful life, leaving almost as much 
loveliness behind it as it takes with it; when the music of 
their sweet complaint may fall on the soul with the song of the 
nightingale and the distant bell proclaiming the hour of Ave 
Maria, as it seems to ‘toll the knell of parting day.’ 

An examination of the earliest English sonnets plainly shews 
that the sonnet was never here fully understood, or was not 
appreciated in its highest artistic capacity, either in regard to 
sentiment or form: nor, indeed, is it by any means certain 
that it is as consonant with the genius of the English language 
as with the tongues derived from the Latin: it certainly was 
never indigenous to it. For one reason, the difficulty of oo 
the 
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the requisite number of rhymes without breaking up the direct 
course of the thought has never allowed it in its strictest form to 
become popular, Again, there isa degree of artificiality necessary 
to its construction which has a tendency to become mannerism 
and conventionalism in inexpert and unpractised hands. Besides 
these, a special mode of culture is required to reduce the idea to 
be expressed into such a shape as may be conveniently dealt 
with in the prescribed limits: for, in its highest function, it 
must be composed, as has been laid down, of a great thought 
round which the mind has circled and brooded until it has made 
it familiarly its own; so much so as to be able to express it, at 
least in outline, by a few sharp incisive words, not aimed at the 
subject, but proceeding directly out of it. 

Amongst the first English sonnets perhaps those of Sir P. 
Sidney are the most notable. Some of them are very admirable. 
They only suffer occasionally from the want of a more unbroken 
harmony of versification which the imperfectly developed con- 
dition of the language at that time scarcely afforded room to 
remedy: for in this species of composition all the smoothest and 
highest rhythmic power of the most cultivated language is 
required to bring out its full perfections. Some of those of 
Samuel Daniel might be instanced as examples of harmony and 
sweetness rarely to be found at so early a period. Here is one 
by this now too much neglected writer, which for mellifluous 
tenderness and pensive grace of expression might rank amongst 
the first in the language :— 

‘ Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable night, 
Brother to death, in silent darkness born, 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light ; 
With dark forgetting of my eare retarn, 
And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth ; 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 
Without the torment of the night’s untruth : 
Cease dreams, the images of day desires, 
To model forth the passions of to-morrow : 
Never let rising sun approve you liars 
To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow : 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain, 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdain.’ 


Spenser’s take an important place as steps in the development 
of the English sonnet, but scarcely appear worthy of the author of 
the ‘ Fairy Queen’ and those beautiful esthetic hymns by which 
we love most of all to remember him, Their want of eae" 
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and point was superseded by Shakespeare in their own manner, 
Perhaps most readers will agree with Hallam in thinking that 
those of Drummond have obtained quite as much praise as they 
deserve. They are not written in the best form: but near 
enough to it to be disappointing. Many of them are mere 
slavish imitations of Petrarch, in which all the finer qualities of 
his great master are lost. 

Coming to those of Shakespeare, there is no doubt these may 
be placed in the very first rank of English sonnets: and although 
they have hitherto met with a limited appreciation (so great an 
authority as Hallam pronouncing it a matter of regret they were 
ever written), they are now, in their growing popularity, obtaining 
the high position they merit. One great reason for their being 
so long neglected by literary students is, no doubt, the perplexity 
arising from their obscure origin and intention. This question 
will, probably, for ever remain unresolved; for it does not appear 
that from the earliest to the latest speculators (they can scarcely 
be called investigators where so little exists upon which to base 
inquiry) any real light has been thrown upon it. They may be 
generalised, as to sentiment, in a profoundly reflective conside- 
ration of the passion of Love in its mortal condition: chiefly in 
regard to intellect, or rather in a lofty intellectual aspect; but 
still earthly, human love: nothing else: never soaring on those 
divine, moral wings which bore Plato and Dante from the earthly 
to the heavenly Love, by which the affections of their mortal 
nature were lifted into a celestial and immortal atmosphere, 
transfigured and already made denizens of the soul’s paradise in 
the light of God. They are characterised in construction by a 
certain apposition of terms and ideas, in which, by the juxtapo- 
sition of contrasts, force and colour are given to the sentiment— 
specially Se belonging to all writers of prose and poetry in 
the age called Elizabethan. These appositions and contrasts are 
commonly summed up and enforced in the couplet, which fre- 
— presents the result of them in some other light or aspect 

n that conveyed in the quatrains ; often giving great piquancy 
and increased intensity to what has gone before. The value of 
these compositions lies rather in the sonnet form of idea being so 
strictly conceived and preserved, than in the perfection of their 
structural mould, which is confessedly inferior to the Italian. 
Why Shakespeare preferred this it is hard'to say. Perhaps he 
may have found more freedom in the greater number of rhymes, 
or perhaps he may have thought it more agreeable to the spirit 
of the language in which he wrote. One thing, however, is very 
certain, that he must have been well acquainted with the Italian 

archetype. 
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archetype. We are able to prove this by an instance which we 
believe has never been noticed before. It is worth while here 
to quote in full the sonnet alluded to and collate it. 


‘ Amore é un desio, che vien dal core, 
Per l abondanza di gran piacimento ; 
E gli occhi in prima generan 1’ Amore, 
E lo core li da nutricamento. 

‘ Bene é alcuna fiata uomo amatore 
Senza vedere suo’nnamoramento ; 
Ma quell’ amor che stringe con furore, 
Dalla vista degli occhi ha nascimento : 


‘ Che gli occhi rappresentano allo core 
D’ ogni cosa che veden bono e rio, 
Com’ é formata naturalemente : 


‘E lo cor che di cid é concepitore, 
Immagina, e piace quel disio : 
E questo Amore regna fra la gente.’ 


This sonnet was written by Jacopo da Lentino, who lived 
and wrote about the middle of the thirteenth century. Now if 
the reader will compare it with this song in the ‘Merchant of 
Venice,’ 

‘Tell me where is fancy bred: 
Or in the heart or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished ? 
Reply, reply. 
It is engendered in the eyes, 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell : 
I'll begin it,—Ding, dong, bell,’ 


(fancy, of course, standing for love, as frequently used by old 
writers) he will find it could have had no other origin than in 
this sonnet ; for, apart from the general transfusion of sentiment, 
there exist verbal correspondences so near as to leave no manner 
of doubt on the subject. So close, indeed, are some of these, as 
scarcely to require a knowledge of the two languages to perceive 
them when written: as, for example, 

‘ E gli occhi in prima generan |’ Amore.’ 

‘It [love or fancy] is engendered in the eyes.’ 
Again :— 

‘ Dalla vista degli occhi nascimento.’ 

‘With gazing fed.’ 
If we may imagine Shakespeare to have had the previous 
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rhyme, ‘ nutricamento,’ in his head when writing this line, it 
would also have been a literal translation. Once more :— 


‘E lo cor che di cid é concepitore.’ 
‘Or in the heart.’ 


The turn given to the ending of the song is entirely Shakespeare's 
own. Indeed the colouring throughout is peculiarly Shake- 
spearean ; so that no one could justly accuse him of plagiarism, 
Such borrowing repays in the use, whereby lender and bor- 
rower are both gainers. 

As to where or how Shakespeare may have seen this sonnet 
must be left to conjecture. It was printed for the first time (as 
is supposed) in Allacci’s ‘ Poeti Antichi,’ at Naples in 1661; a 
collection of poems made from manuscripts in the libraries of 
the Vatican and Barberini Palace in Rome. Perhaps those 
who contend for the probability of Shakespeare having visited 
Italy may consider this additional evidence in favour of their 
opinion. There is really, however, no such conclusion to be 
drawn from it, since it is very probable that it may have circu- 
lated widely in manuscript, and may have found its way to 
England in that form, through the instrumentality of some 
traveller of Shakespeare’s acquaintance. It may be added that, 
although Shakespeare’s imperfect knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage is to be inferred from his awkward use of Italian words 
and phrases, yet, doubtless, he knew quite enough of it to be 
able to read it with facility. As we are on the subject, it will 
not be out of place here to mention another remarkable simi- 
larity in this song, attributed to Shakespeare in the ‘ Passionate 
Pilgrim,’ which we believe has been unnoticed heretofore :— 


‘It was a lording’s daughter, the fairest one of three, 
That liked of her master as well as well might be, 
Till looking on an Englishman, the fair’st that eye could see, 
Her fancy fell a-turning. 


‘ Long was the combat doubtful that love with love did fight, 
To leave the master loveless or kill the gallant knight : 
To put in practice either, alas, it was a spite 
Unto the silly damsel ! 


‘ But one must be refused ; more mickle was the pain 
~ That nothing could be used to turn them both to gain, 
For of the two the trusty knight was wounded with disdain : 
Alas, she could not help it! 


‘ Thus art with arms contending was victor of the day, 
Which by a gift of learning did bear the maid away : 
Then, lullaby, the learned man hath got the lady gay ; 

For now my song is ended.’ 
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The substance of this song is exactly contained in the following 
sonnet, with the exception that the ending differs, in that the 
choice is left an open one :— 
‘ Due cavalier valenti d’ un paraggio 
Aman di core una donna valente ; 
Ciascuno |’ ama in tutto suo coraggio, 
Che I avanzar d’ amar saria niente. 
‘L’ uno é cortese ed insegnato e saggio, 
Largo in donare, ed in tutto avvenente : 
L’ altro é prode e di grande vassallaggio, 
‘ Fiero ed ardito e dottato da gente. 
‘ Qual d’ esti due é pit degno d’ avere 
Dalla sua donna cid ch’ ei ne desia, 
Tra quel c’ ha in se cortesia ¢ savere, 
‘E I altro d’ armi molta valentia ? 
Or me ne conta tutto il tuo volere. 
8 io fossi donna, so ben qual vorria.’ 


This sonnet is printed by Trucchi in his ‘ Poesie Italiane 
Inedite’ (vol. i. p. 79) as by Rustico di Filippo, who flourished 
in the early part of the thirteenth century; a ‘trovatore’ and 
es of mark in his day, to whom Brunetto Latini dedicated 

is ‘Tesoretto.’ It is from a manuscript in the Vatican. In 
this case, however, supposing the song in question to have been 
written by Shakespeare, there is by no means the same certainty 
of his having seen this sonnet as the other; for the story may 
possibly have been an old one, which may have floated about 
in more forms than one. Indeed Fletcher’s play of the ‘Elder 
Brother’ would appear to embody some such motive. This 
supposition might have had, perhaps, still more probability, if 
it were a matter of certainty that all the poems in Trucchi’s 
collection had been printed by him for the first time, as he 
professes them to have been, but this is not invariably the 
case, as several of them may be found amongst the dense stratum 
of verse passed through the Italian press in the palmy days of 
the Gioliti and Aldi. In a pretty wide acquaintance with 
old Italian printed poetry, however, we have not met with it 
anywhere else. Neither are we aware that either of these sonnets 
has ever been reproduced in the English language in any form 
whatever excepting as mentioned. In the first case, at least, 
there is a new fact concerning Shakespeare’s culture ; that, what- 
ever else he read or did not read, he must have seen and read, 
and loved that particular sonnet—loved it so much as to have 
endeavoured partly to reproduce it in one of his most 7 

yrics, 
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lyrics, in the fit setting of a drama, the scene of which is laid 
upon Italian soil. 

The next great stride forward which the English sonnet made, 
in which it may be said, perhaps, to have culminated, was in 
those of Milton. Fashioned on a more approved model, and 
from a loftier standpoint, they mark an era which will never be 
forgotten in England’s literature. In regartl to structure they 
take the best and most accredited form, whilst their enlarged 
and ennobled sentiment must make us regret, with a later sonnet- 
writer, that they are ‘too few.’ Milton seldom attempts to ela- 
borate his majestic idea; but generally seizes it hy a few repre- 
sentative points, and sets them down like landmarks, leaving more 
to his readers to do than he does himself. The noble lesson 
given from his blindness is struck out by a few vigorous strokes 
of the pen; just as M. Angelo could body forth an outward indi- 
cation of the power that swelled within him by a few mighty 
strokes of the chisel or broad sweeps of the brush. They are 
strong in their simplicity and beautiful in their severity ; ex- 
hibiting that grandest phase of the artistic character where it 
is so intuitive and spontaneous as to need no unaccustomed 
energy to produce noble workmanship, evolved naturally from 
the mood of every day, the elevated moral position constituting 
the soul’s habitual status. He had the peculiar faculty of genius 
that makes everything or anything—the occasion of the moment 
as well as the remote in time and space—subservient to a pre- 
sent purpose, 

For a long time the sonnet appears to have fallen almost into 
desuetude with the Drydens, Popes, Goldsmiths and Johnsons 
of the latter part of the seventeenth and the most of the eighteenth 
centuries. ‘The sonnets of Bowles subsequently attained a cer- 
tain popularity, and no doubt had their uses in carrying forward 
the poetic culture of their time ; but they do not represent a very 
high function of the vehicle. They are graceful and tender 
little poems, but can scarcely take a place beyond that. 

To the dawning of a better period may be referred the very 
noble sonnet of Blanco White, addressed to Night, which Cole- 
ridge considered the best in the language :— 


‘Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came, 


And lo! creation widened in man’s view. Who 
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Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 

Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 
Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife ? 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ?’ 


It certainly fulfils the demands of this kind of poem in a very 
full and elevated manner. Each part of the sonnet is complete 
in itself, definite, and free from confusion, yet all the parts are 
interdependent and closely connected, whilst the sentiment of 
the whole is progressively elaborated from the opening to the 
conclusion, to receive its crowning significance in the final 
couplet. All the images are of a sublime order, clearly expo- 
sitory of the sentiment to be enforced, without affectation or 
straining ; so that, taking it altogether, perhaps there would be 
no reason why the judgment of Coleridge upon it should be dis- 
puted if the terms of it were not exclusive ; since some of the 
sonnets of Milton and Shakespeare must be considered certainly 
quite as great, though in another manner. 

The much broader and more intense reflective power of 
Wordsworth than those of his immediate predecessors, united 
with a more penetrative insight, have gained him a far higher 
place in this speciality. Perhaps some of his sonnets would 
scarcely have been missed if they had been kept back as 
studies or records of moods, rather interesting to the writer 
in order to the attainment of conditions of which they mark 
the progress, than commanding special recognition for them- 
selves; but one readily forgives the redundancy for what it 
contains. 

A careful study and investigation, however, of Wordsworth’s. 
sonnets will shew that they are not all of them, indeed few of 
them, constructively perfect ; and this may be said without any 
prejudice to the rare and valuable qualities which are in them. 
They seldom consist of well-rounded moods beginning and 
ending in themselves; they are rather slices of moods, a fragment 
of continuous thought, a seizing of one of the forms of passing 
beauty or emotion only conspicuous amongst the rest by the fact 
of its being set down. He does not always grasp the subject 
and stope to begin with, and then make every word and line a 
progress towards its complete expression ; but frequently seizes 
his subject anywhere, making feints and passes at it rather than 
systematically going about to pierce it through and through, as 
Milton and Dante always did. An instance of this kind of 
looseness of treatment may be found in the third of his River 
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‘ How shall I paint thee ?—Be this naked stone 
My seat, while I give way to such intent ; 
Pleased could my verse, a speaking monument, 
Make to the eyes of men thy features known. 
But as of all those tripping lambs not one 
Outruns his fellows, so hath Nature lent 
To thy beginning nought that doth present 
Peculiar ground for hope to build upon. 

To dignify the spot that gives thee birth 

No sign of hoar Antiquity’s esteem 

Appears, and none of modern Fortune’s care ; 
Yet thou thyself hast round thee shed a gleam 
Of brilliant moss, instinct with freshness rare ; 
Prompt offering to thy Foster-mother, Earth!’ , 





The scope of this sonnet, addressed to a stream, is simply to 
say, that since art and antiquity have denied their associations 
and interests to the source of it, it has not failed to make up for 
the want of these by its own additions. There is something in 
the idea, it is true, but not enough for the substance of a very 
valuable sonnet. The poet sits down; he has a sonnet to write 
(for he is writing a series), and yet he is candid to confess that 
there is nothing at all to write about. He begins with a 
preamble of no connective value ; he sees some lambs frisking 
about, and drags them in to illustrate what is not there, in order, 
as it would seem, to get over a few more lines, At last his eye 
dwells upon the bright green moss growing upon the stones. He 
seizes this with avidity, and makes the most of it; on the whole, 
perhaps, better than might have been expected from one sitting 
down to write upon ‘nothing ’—or what to him, at the moment, 
is little better—with nothing particular to say about it. Yet 

‘even this sonnet has two kinds of value; the positive one, that it 
contains some touches done straight from nature, which are 
never quite thrown away; and a negative one, that it holds the 
useful moral, that it is better to write a single sonnet out of a 
full, rich mood, than a hundred out of barren and empty ones. 
In another place he mentions some verses as ‘ thrown off’ on @ 
certain occasion, Such an expression would lead to the inter- 
esting inquiry, whether the poet proper should use his art upon 
every occasion, bringing it to bear as to its expressional function 
on that which he may see at any time around him, or should he 
think long and much, and versify rarely ; and not at all when 
he does not feel himself compelled, so to speak, to do s0; 
exercising a fine restriction and reticence ; only giving forth the 
very best portion of himself and the essence of what he observes. 
Of the first manner Wordsworth affords an illustration; of the 
second, Mr. Tennyson. Let 
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Let us, however, hear the deceased laureate speak once more 
at his best ; in a manner, indeed, which more fairly represents 
him :— 

‘ Surprised by joy, impatient as the wind 
I turned to share the transport—Oh! with whom 
But thee, deep buried in the silent tomb, 
That spot which no vicissitude can find ? 
Love, faithful love, recalled thee to my mind,— 
But how could I forget thee? Through what power 
Even for the least division of an hour, 
Have I been so beguiled as to be blind 
To my most grievous loss? That thought’s return 
Was the worst pang that sorrow ever bore, 
Save one, one only, when I stood forlorn, 
Knowing my heart’s best treasure was no more; 
That neither present time nor years unborn 
Could to my sight that heavenly face restore.’ 


Although there is a certain structural looseness in this, yet one 
would scarcely have it different, for it contains the outpoured 
tenderness of a fine manly affection under the influence of deep 
grief—a mirror of that sad mood with which we are most of us 
too familiar, when the momentarily lulled sorrow uncoils itself 
like an awakening serpent and administers its sharper sting. 

Before concluding these observations it may not be supere- 
rogatory to mention a few of the modes by which the sonnet 
may be best studied by those students of poetry who would 
understand and develope its highest capacities. 

A very efficient mode of getting at the actual substance of a 
sonnet is by a prose paraphrase. The true proportions of the 
idea of which it may be composed are then apparent; and this 
is almost an unfailing indication of its real value, Mere beauty 
of form, manner, and expression may occasionally give a fictitious 
importance to material of no great weight or moment, but ulti- 
mately the right worth of all this kind of composition must lie 
in the bones and sinews, as it were, of which it is composed. It. 
must be the result of a permanent condition of mind and 
habitual culture, and not of a momentary influence. It must be 
held together by the strong bond of thoroughness and con- 
sistency, or it will fail. Of this paraphrase an analysis and 
abstract should be made of what constitutes the leading points in 
which lies its force or significance, and the way they react on 
each other by harmony or contrast should be observed by 
collation ; also the manner in which the idea is distributed in 
the various parts of the sonnet, and reasons found for this dis- 
tribution. The best Italian sonnets, those of Shakespeare, Milton, 

and 
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and some of Wordsworth’s, are well adapted for this mode of 
study. Another very advantageous method is to take up a prose 
paraphrase when the words of the original are no longer in mind, 
and to retranslate it into the original form, or to take up a 
suitable piece of prose and put it into the sonnet form. All 
these exercises will tend to make clear the function of the sonnet, 
revealing its capacities and advantages, bestowing a critical 
knowledge of the exact value and constructive skill of those 
which are best worth studying by shewing the secret of their 
greatness and their power. 

A word may be said as to the uses and advantages of the 
sonnet. It is capital for embalming the moods of a moment— 
those sentiments and feelings which contain a sort of complete- 
ness in themselves. It forms an admirable setting for a beautiful 
prospect, a noble act, a splendid character, whereby they may be 
contemplated again in miniature, as it were, when their outward 
form is no longer with us. It is a valuable exercise for the 
mind, particularly for the faculties of selection and limitation, 
It cultivates good taste and intensifies concentration. If it is 
difficult to write, it is easy to read; and its proportions will 
often allow it to rest in the mind when longer poems are 
forgotten. Little and good, is its motto; and if it be the latter, 
its permanence and power will go far to make the former a term 
only applicable to the space it occupies on paper. 








Art. 1X.—AHistory of British Commerce, and of the Economic 
Progress of the British Nation, 1763-1870. By Leone Levi, 
FS.A., F.S.S., &c. &c. &c. London, 1872. 


bgp history appears at a very opportune moment. A time 
when both the Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition are the near descendants of men connected with 
business ; when the Governor-General of India belongs to the 
‘family of one of our most typical mercantile houses; when the 
latest Ex-Lord Chancellor of England (still happily among us) 
is the son of a Lord Mayor of London; certainly must be con- 
sidered from one point of view a very fit occasion for the publi- 
cation of a History of British Commerce. There is also a special 
fitness in a season like the present, when our trade has again 
revived from the depression of some past years ; when the reports 
of the Board of Trade tell of the incessant activity of our foreign 
commerce ; when the Clearing House returns, augmented beyond 
all precedent, record from week to week the increased activity 
of our home trade. Professor Levi has written a book requiring 
considerable 
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considerable research, and the greatest accuracy. He may be 
congratulated on the manner in which he has accomplished his 
work, a work which is worthy to stand in the same rank with 
any of his most distinguished predecessors; with Tooke and 
Newmarch’s ‘ History of Prices,’ and with Porter’s ‘ Progress of 
the Nation.’ Professor Levi has wisely, as we think, based his 
narrative not merely on the records of the advance and extension 
of any particular branch of trade, but on the general history of 
the country. His book thus gains greatly in order and method 
of arrangement, and presents, hence, a completeness of form 
which renders it not only far more attractive to the reader, but 
also far more easy for him to remember. It would form an 
unusually good school-prize for any clever boy; it would give 
him a clue toa side of British progress which many historians 
are apt either to ignore altogether, or to consign to a foot-note, 
but to which the prosperity of the country is greatly due. Suffi- 
cient reference is also made to the events ordinarily chronicled ; 
to the battles, wars, and political struggles in which England has 
been engaged, to connect the commercial incidents commemo- 
rated with the greater events of our history. We are glad to 
learn that it is proposed to publish a French translation of this 
volume, as it is most desirable at the present time to promote 
the growth of sound ideas on commercial subjects on the other 
side of the Channel. 

As was mentioned above, it is not the younger reader alone 
who requires to be occasionally reminded of the progress of British 
commerce, There exists in the minds of most men a kind of 
feeling, more or less indistinct, that our trade has greatly 
extended itself of late years; but it is only by the assistance of 
such a chronicle as Professor Levi has prepared, that it becomes 
possible to trace how vast that extension has been. As page 
after page bears testimony to the progress, unceasing, though 
sometimes slow, which has continually been made, one gradually 
experiences, as the story rolls on, much the same ‘sort of sensa- 
tion felt while slowly travelling through some rich and fertile 
country like Holland, which, owing less to Nature than to Art, 
exhibits at every step the triumphs of the perseverance of the 
inhabitants over the original poverty of the materials with which 
they had to deal. It is less glory than patience that is com- 
memorated here; but it is patience of a quality so sublime that it 
deserves, as has worthily been given it, the name of genius; it 
is the patience which has won prosperity from elements which 
promised nothing but poverty, victory from sources whence even 
the courageous might have expected nothing but defeat. 

_ The history of a century, roughly speaking, is included in this 


volume. 
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volume. The choice of the date was fixed at 1763, which marks 
the close of the Seven Years’ War. The thirty years which 
intervened between that date and the commencement of the 
greatest struggle that this country has ever yet maintained— 
the war waged with the French nation, whether Revolutionary 
or Imperial, is regarded by Professor Levi as the period in which 
the foundations of British productive industry were laid. At 
that date England, though a great power in Europe economically, 
had not as yet acquired an absolute supremacy. The manufac- 
tures, which are our strength now, were then in their infancy, 
The age of steam and iron had hardly begun. Yet if we look 
back a century earlier than the eighteenth, we find that though 
the later period contained the seed-time, the soil had been well 
prepared before. A far earlier historian, Lewes Roberts, the 
author of the very curious ‘Merchants’ Mappe of Commerce, 
published in 1638, expresses himself in a manner nearly similar 
to that in which Professor Levi writes. When Roberts compares 
the trade of England with that of other countries of Europe, he 
is driven to admit that ‘the Exchanges practised in England, and 
principally in London, are confined within a narrow scantling, 
being but as a Rivolet issuing out of the great streame of those 
Exchanges that are used beyond the Seas.’ But as if feeling that 
in saying this he had detracted too much from the honour due 
to his city and his country—for the true citizen spirit is most 
strongly marked throughout his quaintly expressed volume— 
Roberts commences the next chapter with this patriotic outburst 
of feeling :— 


‘ When I consider the true dimensions of our English traffique, as 
at this day it appeareth to me to be, together with the inbred commo- 
dities that this Island affordeth to preserve and maintain the same, 
with the present industry of the natives, and the ability of our Navi- 
gators: I justly admire both the height and eminencie thereof: but 
when againe I survey every kingdome and great City of the world, and 
every petty Port and Creeke of the same, and finde in each of these 
some English prying after the trade and commerce thereof, then 
againe I am easily brought to imagine that either this great traffique 
of England is at its full perfection, or that it aymes higher than can 
hitherto by my weake sight be either seene or discerned.’—Roberts’ 
Merchants’ Mappe of Commerce, p. 257. 


The difference between the London of Charles I. and that of 
George III. was far smaller than the gulf which separates the 
Metropolis of the early days of George III. from those of Victoria. 
As in the days of Lewes Roberts, so in 1760, the real strength 
of London lay east of Temple Bar. The City was in those days 
a centre both of political and business life in a totally different 
sense 
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sense from that in which it is now. It was still the place where 
many of the principal merchants lived; there, or in the imme- 
diate vicinity, many worthy citizens passed their contented days; 
and though a migration comparatively westward had even then 
begun, yet the prudent homely ways of earlier ages were still in 
vigorous life. 


‘Though, politically, England had by this time, and especially 
after the success of the Seven Years’ War, become a first power in 
Europe, economically she had as yet acquired no absolute supremacy. 
Her industries had accomplished none of their prodigies. Manchester 
was not glorying in her tall and ever smoking chimneys. An inland 
town of no pretensions for beauty and at some distance from the sea, 
she consumed but small quantities of cotton to work into fustians, 
vermilions, and dimities. ‘To London her manufacturers went for the 
raw material from Cyprus ard Smyrna, and thither they returned their 

for exportation. Liverpool had scarcely any of her glorious 
locks; the stately barks from America had not yet found their way to 
her harbour. She had but an insignificant trade, and a large portion 
of it consisted in the wretched traffic of slaves from Africa to the 
West Indies. Alas! that it was so profitable a trade. Leeds and 
Bradford were not very conspicuous ; and even London, the only place 
of real importance in the kingdom, which then monopolised almost 
the whole of the foreign trade of the country, had not a tithe of the 
shipping and commerce which now enrich the banks of the Thames. 
In size she was little more than what was left by the Romans—“ the 
city within the walls.” Her population was probably half a million 
only. There was then but one bridge connecting London and South- 
wark. The Bank of England was but a small building flanked by a 
church. The Royal Exchange was one re-built after the destruction 
of that built by Sir Thomas Gresham, which was again destroyed by 
fire in 1838. Lloyds’ was still a coffee-house at the corner of Abchurch 
Lane. There was no Stock Exchange, and not a single dock. The 
port was blocked up by a fleet of merchantmen, and the quays 
heaped with bales, boxes, bags, and barrels in the greatest possible 
confusion. Scarcely one, indeed, of the great mstitutions and build- 
ings which constitute modern London was in existence one hundred 
years ago.’—Prof. Levi’s Hist. of British Commerce, p. 5. 


The means of communication throughout the kingdom were 
very imperfect. The statement, incredible as at first sight it 
may appear to be, that there had been periods during the Roman 
occupations of Britain, and also before the dissolution of the 
great religious houses at the time of the Reformation, when 
travelling on several of the main lines of road was at least as 
easy as in the days of George II., really appears, in a consider- 
able degree, to be true. With George II.’s successor a better era 
commenced, During the remarkable extension of industry ve" 
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internal communication in England, which took place in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, several Acts of Parliament 
were passed to enjoin a most careful maintenance of the high- 
ways. No less than six such Acts are to be found in the reign 
of Mary, followed by nineteen more during the reign of Elizabeth, 
It was in the days of Elizabeth, also, that the river Lea from 
Ware to London, was rendered passable by barges. A previous 
attempt to improve. the navigation of this river had been made 
in 1424, and another in 1430. These works were not endeavours 
to form canals, but were designed to repair the injury inflicted 
on the river by King Alfred, who, in his great struggle with the 
Danes, had imprisoned their fleet through lowering the level of 
the water ‘by cutting three additional channels which drained 
off the stream into the Thames.’ But these early attempts to 
improve internal communication, stimulated by neighbourhood 
to the Metropolis, stood alone for centuries, and were scarcely 
maintained in the years which followed. It was not till nearly 
two centuries later that turnpike roads were made throughout 
the kingdom, and that canals, which even more than roads tend 
to equalize prices between one district and another, were com- 
menced. e beneficial effect of these improved means of 
locomotion was as great in proportion to the scale of prosperity 
then, as the extension of the railway system in our own days. 
The result of this deficiency in the means of communication 
was, as Professor Levi reminds us, ‘the greatest possible inequality 
in the distribution of produce, and a corresponding variety in 
prices; so that, whilst London was often suffering from want of 
food, farmers in certain localities were not able to get more than 
five farthings the pound for good mutton.’ Professor Levi does 
not name the place where this occurred. The late Mr. Porter 
in his volume on the ‘ Progress of the Nation,’ refers to the same 
incident. He obtained his information from an eye-witness. 


‘An inhabitant of the place (Horsham), lately living (the date 
may probably be put about 1843), remembers, when a boy, to have 
heard from a person whose father carried on the business of a butcher 
in that town, that in his time the only means of reaching the Metro- 
polis was either by going on foot, or riding on horseback, the latter of 
which undertakings was not practicable at all periods of the year, nor 
in every state of weather—that the roads were not at any time in such 
a condition as to admit of sheep or cattle being driven upon them to 
the London markets, and that for this reason the farmers were pre- 
vented sending thither the produce of their land, the immediate neigh- 
bourhood being, in fact, their only market. Under these circumstances 
a quarter of a fat ox was commonly sold for about 15s.’ * 





* Porter’s ‘Progress of the Nation,’ p. 296, ed. 1851. 
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The most curious thing about this story is, that Horsham, the 
scene of its occurrence, is a place only 36 miles from London. 
Most persons would expect to find that it was some village in 
the furthest recesses of Wales, or in the most distant regions of 
the Highlands. 

Great as the difference was in these points between the 
England of 1760 and the present time, aan was a greater 
difference still in the spirit of the legislation at the two periods, 
especially in commercial matters. Professor Levi mentions a 
very remarkable instance of this, The sharp and sudden rise in 
the price of wheat after the years 1763-64, caused general 
distress. A similar change from cheapness to dearth took 
place simultaneously throughout the rest of Europe. Hence no 
importation from abroad was possible. Prices continued to 
rise, not merely in proportion to the apprehended scarcity, but 
in a proportion far beyond what the real facts of the case would 
have justified; in accordance with that remarkable estimate, 
made either by the often-quoted Gregory King or by Dr. 
Davenant, a century and a half ago, of the variation of the price 
of corn under the anticipation of a dearth, The distress con- 
tinued to increase. The means proposed for relieving it sound, 
at the present time, strange to our ears, The exportation of 
corn, and the distillation of wheat, were prohibited. The free 
importation of salt beef, salt pork, and butter from Ireland, was 
permitted.* More than this, rewards were offered for the 
discovery of any ‘unlawful combinations,’ and, as a last re- 
source, the laws of Edward VI. and Elizabeth against ‘ fore- 
stallers and engrossers’ were enforced. So alien to modern 
ideas are these last-named statutes, that it becomes needful to 
explain that the ‘ unlawful combinations’ prohibited were merely 
the association together of any persons for the purpose of holding 
grain; while the ‘ forestallers and engrossers’ were the specu- 
lators who endeavoured to buy while food was comparatively 
cheap, to sell again at a profit when the increasing scarcity 
rendered such a course possible. A high price of provisions is 
a great evil ; but sudden variations are even more prejudicial, 








* Trade with Ireland continued to be fettered by Customs duties long subsequent 
to this date. The tenacity with which England adhered to the policy of taxin 
Irish produce almost justified the vehemence of the expressions in a pamphlet, sai 
to be written by Grattan, which declares that ‘The sudden and unexpected conces- 
sion to us of unlimited trade on the part of Great Britain, after a violent and 
unjustifiable detention of it for over a century .... is a matter we so little 
expected, that we scarcely believe her sincere in it; and the astonished Irishman 
receives the boon, as Scrub does Archer’s generosity in the play—*“ Ah! it isa 
guinea, by this light; but I suppose, brother Martin, you expect one-and-twenty 
shillings in change!”’’ See also p, 183 of the present number of this ‘ Review.’ 
Vol. 134.—No. 267. P Nothing 
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Nothing can conduce more to equalization of prices than the 
practice of accumulating a stock while prices are still low; nor 
can any measure tend more than this to cause the supply of 
provisions in any country to be husbanded in the manner the 
most beneficial to the inhabitants. It has the sanction of Holy 
Writ, if the legislators of that period had cared to concern 
themselves about such a precedent. It was the exact plan 
followed by Joseph during the seven years of plenty in the 
land of Egypt. But, in spite of this early and honoured prece- 
dent, in spite also of the obvious wisdom of the practice, it was 
not till some years later that these statutes against ‘ Forestallers 
and Regraters’ were repealed ; while the usury laws, which 
may be regarded as a perversion of a similar spirit, remained far 
longer in force. Though a Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1818 reported that these last-mentioned laws, intended to 
regulate the interest paid by borrowers, were extensively evaded ; 
that they entirely failed in their desired effect ; that, instead of 
lowering the rates charged, they actually caused them to be 
enhanced ; still, so apathetic was public opinion on the subject, 
that fifteen years more went by before any alteration was made 
in them. And it was not till 1854 that a Bill was introduced 
to abolish all the usury laws. If what may be truly called the 
worst forms of medizval legislation lingered so late in these 
points, it is far less to be wondered at if a century ago privileged 
companies flourished in a sound and healthy life. Some privi- 
leged companies and forms of association still linger among us, 
But 100 years ago their number was far greater; their power 
was far stronger. The trade with the Levant was monopolized 
by the Turkey Company; that with Africa by the African 
Company. The South Sea Company, the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, were then in existence. The Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which still retains a shadow of its power, was then, and con- 
tinued to be for many years later, in undisputed possession of its 
vast but sparsely peopled territories ; territories so enormous in 
size that they more than equalled three-fourths of Europe in extent; 
so little regarded, that a Royal Charter was permitted to hand 
them over unheeded to the seclusion enforced by a strict monopoly. 
The dawn of the most brilliant years of the East India Com- 
pany had just appeared. That great commercial association, 
the mightiest trading company the world has ever seen, was 3 
century since only beginning to consolidate its power. 1757 is 
the date of Plassy. Six years later Clive obtained the formal 
grant of the administration of the province of Bengal, and thus 
laid the foundations of the territorial possessions of the Com- 
pany. An association, ruling such enormous tracts of territory, 
governing, 
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governing, on the strictest mercantile principles, vast multi- 
tudes of subjects scarcely to be dissociated from slaves, was 
likely to be jealous, even in the most minute particulars, of any 
‘interlopers’ within the boundaries won by the desperate valour 
of its servants. And it is not to be wondered at if the trade of 
India was ‘restrained’ within the narrowest limits to the Com- 
pany’s servants ; the enterprise of any ‘ uncovenanted European’ 
watched with jealousy, and extinguished if possible. The pro- 

ess of modern events rendered the maintenance of the territorial, 
as well as of the commercial, privileges of the Company un- 
tenable. It became needful to extend the immediate jurisdiction 
of the Crown to Hindostan; it became needful to destroy that 
remarkable system of double Government, which had withstood 
so many shocks in politics as well as in war; a system which, 
with all its shortcomings, might recall with pride the memory 
of the generations of men reared under its fostering influence ; 
the governors-general, the stout-hearted collectors of the old 
school, the brave colonels, the captains of the trading vessels of 
the Company—traders by name, but ever ready to emulate the 
Navy in their discipline and their gallant deeds. And, as year 
by year the tale of Indian progress, the tale of Indian wants, is 
told to a British House of Commons too listless to be stirred to 
an active interest in the Budget of India, it is to be doubted 
whether a closer personal concern for the welfare of the inha- 
bitants of our great dependency, was not taken by the servants of 
the Company, than by the servants of the Crown. 

It is difficult to look back with satisfaction on any dealings 
between this country and its American colonies. A mistaken 
policy, followed by ineffectual efforts at coercion, too generally 
characterizes our proceedings. Professor Levi devotes a careful 
chapter to the consideration of the American revolution and war, 
the hostilities with France and Holland which followed, and the 
armed neutrality which united néarly the whole of Europe against 
us, The tale is a melancholy one, redeemed only by individual 
acts of enterprise and devotion; by the exhibition of a vigour 
which shone brighter after defeat than in victory. The effect 
of the American War of Independence in reducing the power of 
Great Britain is curiously commemorated in Burns’ wild ‘ Birthday 
Dream,’ in which George III. is reminded, in extremely uncourtly 
phrase, of the diminution his dominions had undergone :— 


‘ Your royal nest, beneath your wing 
Is e’en right reft and clouted, 
And now the third part of the string 
And less will gang about it 
Than did ae day.’ 
P2 The 
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The years which follow—from 1783 to 1792—include the 
only lengthened period during which William Pitt was fated 
to conduct a peace administration. Though the stern vigour of 
the ‘ Pilot who weathered the storm’ probably supplies the lead- 
ing idea by which Pitt is thought of at present, and will be 
remembered in future times, yet it is deeply to be regretted that 
his lot was not cast in more peaceful days. No minister of his 
age had anything like the firm grasp of the great principles of 
statesmanship which he possessed ; no one prognosticated more 
accurately the alterations which it would become needful to make 
to adjust modern requirements to existing institutions; no one 
saw more clearly that commerce, to be successful, must be free, 
Had the great powers of his mind not been compelled to turn 
without ceasing to the defence of his country, he would un-. 
doubtedly have matured those measures for which opportunity 
was never afforded him— measures by which the threatening 


streams of the rising tide of change, the strength of which he 


alone of the public men of his time had the sagacity to gauge, 
might have been effectually drawn off into safe and useful chan- 
nels. Professor Levi does full justice to the benefits which Pitt 
conferred on commerce. The Customs-duties were at that time: 
in a state of confusion scarcely credible. So intricate, so com- 
plicated, were matters, that the consolidation of these duties 
required upwards of three thousand age resolutions to be 
passed by the House of Commons. e patience required to 
pass such a series of measures through the lower House may be: 
imagined: would it be possessed by any modern Parliament? 

A more important measure, and one even more opposed, was 
the treaty of commerce with France, concluded in 1786. To us 
who have recently witnessed such sharp vicissitudes in the com- 
mercial connexions between that country and ours, it is still 

ssible to look forward with a feeling associated with something 

ike hope that the links forged by happy and contented industry 
may yet again unite the two countries. This hope is strengthened 
by a reference to the difficulties which attended the negotiation 
of the first treaty. Twice in the course of a century these ties 
have been formed; twice they have been broken. But though 
the sundering of these bonds has both times been accompanied 
by a revolutionary change of Government in the dominions of 
our great Continental neighbour, yet how different was the feeling 
evinced by both countries on the later, compared with that shewn 
on the earlier occasion! May we not draw from these altered, 
these gentler expressions, a hope that it may not be long before 
a sense of what is to the real advantage of both countries may 
influence public opinion generally in France? Like the second, 
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the first mercantile treaty met with strong opposition on both 
sides of the Channel ; so difficult was it for either nation to desire 
a friendly intercourse after such long-continued and bitter hos- 
tility, so impossible was it to imagine that justice could be done 
to both countries at the same time. In England Pitt had to 
meet the decided hostility of Fox and the furious invectives of 
Burke, who described the negotiations as if it were ‘the sign 
of the Fleur de Lis and the sign of the Red Lion contending 
with each other which house should obtain the best custom.’ In 
France the Government of Louis XVI. lost not a little in public 
regard from the supposed onesidedness of the treaty in favour of 
England. As one looks at the papers printed by order of the 
House of Commons, giving an account of the ‘Commerce between 
this country and France for the years 1714 to 1787,’ it is impos- 
sible not to be struck both with the smallness of the aggregate 
amounts and the number of years during which that commerce 
was interrupted. In the account of the British produce and 
manufactures exported, just referred to, the years 1715-23 are far 
below the average. Again, there is a diminution of amount in 
1727, not recovered till 1738: 1740 and the years till 1745, also 
shew the influence of political disturbance. 1745-47, 1757-62, 
1780-1782, are blanks, or nearly so. The columns of figures, or 
the unfilled spaces in those now yellow and worn papers, mark 
the history of our differences with our neighbours almost as clearly 
as the pages of any history. Nineteen years only, out of the 
seventy-three enumerated, shew exports exceeding 100,000J. 
The imports were far smaller, as only six years exceeded that 
amount; in this respect exhibiting a curious difference between 
the last century and the present; for, in 1860, when the Cobden 
Treaty was being negotiated, the imports from France were 
about that time very nearly treble the value of the exports to that 
country, small as both combined were, when compared with 
the aggregate of our trade with other nations. The treaty—‘ the 
foundation for a free and amicable intercourse between the two 
countries,’ as Pitt, in language of not unjustified hope, described 
his work—only continued in force for six years. The stimulus 
given by this measure to trade extended to other countries than 
those immediately concerned. Similar treaties were concluded 
with various powers, equally beneficial in their results. England, 
as Professor Levi reminds us, was about to reap the benefits of 
the improvements introduced in her manufacturing industry, 
when the outburst of the French Revolution threw everything 
into confusion. The first measures of the States-General were 
highly commendable. Heavy and injurious taxes were abolished, 
wiser financial arrangements completed. But this wiser frame 
ef mind lasted only for a short time :— ‘Very 
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‘ Very soon the Revolution put an end to the calm and dignified 
demeanour of that legislative assembly. And when, in order to 
remedy the shattered state of the finances, the States-General, rather 
than listen to Necker’s advice to contract new loans, resolved to issue 
assignats, or States’ notes, on the guarantee of the Crown and Church 
property, they entered into that fatal course which could not fail to 
end in a complete and irretrievable bankruptcy. With the politics of 
the French Revolution we have nothing todo. But politics and com- 
merce are intimately connected, and a revolution which plunged 
France, and nearly the whole of Europe, into an ocean of trouble and 
suffering, and which, for a period extending over nearly a quarter of 
a century, filled the land with blood, destroyed every political land- 
mark, and threw a nation, ever foremost in civilisation and science, at 
the mercy of the wildest passions, could not fail to exercise the most 
calamitous influence on commerce and industry. And it was long, 
very long, before Europe was enabled to build the waste places, and 
restore to life and vigour those springs of activity, which throughout 


the sanguinary contest were very nigh exhausted.’—Hist. of British 
Commerce, pp. 67-8. 


And now commenced a period, extending over a quarter of a 
century, which later generations will ever look back to with very 
mingled feelings : a sentiment of a just pride will doubtless be the 
first; of pride at the undaunted courage which carried a wearied 
and almost exhausted nation through such perils, over such ob- 
stacles ; of regret that a nation capable of such endurance should 
have been called on to undergo such a series of sufferings. Pro- 
fessor Levi is of opinion that ‘the French Revolution would not 
have been nearly so injurious had England maintained a perfect 
neutrality, and avoided the danger of plunging herself and the 
rest of Europe into the horrors of a European war.’ The time was 
indeed one of great depression. The vast efforts which this nation 
had to make at a period whena series of bad harvests had already 
deranged the internal trade of the country, threw all business 
arrangements into confusion, Add to this the uncertainties which 
war always brings, the fluctuations of price, the losses by capture, 
the stagnation of trade induced by the rapid alternations of 

rices, and the result is not to be wondered at. The number of 
nkruptcies is a very fair criterion of national prosperity. The 
following list tells its own tale :*— 


Total Number of Against 
Commissions. County Bankers. 
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—a list nearly tripled in three years, as far as the ordinary trader 


* Tooke’s ‘ History of Prices,’ vol. i. p. 193, was. 
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was concerned, while the roll of country bankers tells of a sharper 
suffering still. Most, if not all of these bankers were issuers of 
notes. The neglect of successive Governments in England to 
compel a proper security being given for the country note circu- 
lation is indeed marvellous, and is only explicable by a reference 
to the history of the manner in which that note circulation has 
grown up. The year 1793 marks a curious instance of an endea- 


- your to give Government assistance at a time of commercial 


pressure. This time it took the form of an issue of Exchequer- 
bills to the extent of 5,000,000/. to Commissioners, ‘to be by 
them advanced, under certain regulations and restrictions, for the 
assistance and accommodation of such persons as shall be desirous 
of receiving the same, on due security being given for the repay- 
ment of the sums so advanced within a time to be limited. It 
was probably the ardour of Parliamentary opposition, not sound- 
ness of financial judgment, which led Fox to oppose this measure. 
After a period of great commercial vicissitudes and alarm, the 
suspension of cash payments became inevitable in 1797, a measure 
dictated by political necessities, but the commencement of many 
troubles to the commercial world. The trade of the country was 
from this date carried on under difficulties so many and so great, 
that the only marvel is, that it survived at all. A high price for 
corn and other food, the natural result of a succession of inferior 
harvests, aggravated by the difficulty of obtaining supplies from 
other countries, weighed heavily on the resources of the nation. 
Yet darker days were in store. Another system of armed neu- 
trality was declared by the Northern Powers. This was most 
unwelcome to England, determined that the trade of the enemy 
should not be carried on by neutrals. The battle of Copenhagen 
broke up the Northern Confederacy. A short gleam of hope, 
but only too transitory, accompanied the Treaty of Amiens. 
Then followed that struggle, which for intensity and fury, ex- 
ceeded every period of war this country has yet known, The 
rights of a maritime power possessing the supremacy at sea was 
strained to the uttermost to cripple the trade of our opponent. 
Every effort made by England was followed by a fresh decree 
from Napoleon, till retaliation on his part culminated in the 
Decree of Fontainebleau, which ordered the seizure and burning 
of all British goods found in France, Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Spain, and inevery place occupied by French troops. It is only 
justice to Professor Levi to give the sequel in his own words :— 


‘How many States took part in this mad act of vindictiveness? 
The princes of the Rhenish Confederation hastened to execute it, 
some for the purpose of enriching themselves by the wicked deed, 
some out of hatred towards the English, and some to show their vr 
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tion towards their master. From Carlsruhe to Munich, from Cassel 
to Dresden and Hamburgh, everywhere, bonfires were made of English 
goods, And so exacting were the French that, when Frankfort exhi- 
bited the least hesitation in carrying out the decree, French troops 
were sent to execute the order. 

* * * * * * 

‘ But a greater evil than even this extreme derangement of maritime 
commerce was that which flowed from the system of licenses, an evil 
which undermined the first principles of commercial morality. It was 
forcibly stated by the Marquis of Lansdowne, that the commerce of 
the country was one mass of simulation and dissimulation ; that our 
traders crept along the shores of the enemy in darkness and sileace 
waiting for an opportunity of carrying into effect the simulative 
means, by which they sought to carry on their business; that such a 
system led to private violation of morality and honour of the most 
alarming description; and that, instead of benefiting our commerce, 
manufactures, and resources, the Orders in Council diminished our 
commerce, distressed our manufactures, and lessened our resources. 
Yet all these warnings and expostulations were unheeded. The 
national mind was pre-occupied by the one thought of compelling 
France and her military leader to a complete submission; and no 
consideration of a commercial or pecuniary character, no regard to the 
bearing of her measures upon other countries were sufficient to induce 
a reversal of this military and naval policy.—Hist. of British Com- 
merce, pp. 114-116, 


It must be remembered that this derangement of our foreign 
trade was accompanied by all the difficulties which of necessity 
grew out of the suspension of cash payments in 1797. The great 
mass of writings and discussions on the currency which mark the 
literature and the Parliamentary debates of the early years of the 
present century ; and the great diversity of style, position, and 
opinions among those engaged in it, show how widely the mea- 
sure influenced the habits and the happiness of the people. 
Pamphlets, books, speeches in Parliament, devoted to this subject ; 
Mushet’s ‘ Tables,’ Lord King’s speeches, Tooke’s volumes, Miss 
Martineau’s tales, all show the interest felt in the point, Nor 
was this to be wondered at. An alteration in the purchasing 
power of money came home to every one. The discussion may 
be roughly divided into two sides ; the one taken by those who 
denied that the currency was depreciated, and the other who 
maintained that it was. It seems strange any doubt should have 
been felt that those who held the last opinion were correct, though 
it was not till 1819 that Sir Robert Peel carried his resolution 
in favour of the resumption of cash payments. 

It was long before the effect of the struggle, in’ which the 
whole civilized world had been engaged, passed away. The popu- 
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lation of the United Kingdom in 1821 was about 21 millions ; 
in 1871, about 31 millions ; but the trade of the country was at 
the earlier date about the eighth part of what it is at the 
present time. This may give some idea of the comparative 
wealth and comfort of the population now, and fifty years since. 
The commencement of an improvement dates from Mr. Huskis- 
son’s commercial reforms. Slowly, but gradually, the trade of the 
country crept on, though shaken by the great crisis of 1826, 
the first crisis, perhaps, that attained an historical celebrity. 
Even now, and far more a few years ago, before the colossal 
proportions of the crisis of 1866 had dwarfed all its predecessors 
by its baleful extension, ’26 was referred to in business circles as 
the panic year, in the same manner, and with almost the same 
importance of signification, as the first French Revolution is often 
spoken of. Grey-heads, long ago gathered to their fathers, grave 
men, even now, when plans involving any alteration of existing 
systems are discussed, would refer to 1826 as a time of the 
deepest trial; they will say now, ‘You must do nothing which 
can possibly promote the recurrence of such a stroke as we expe- 
rienced then.’ We plume ourselves on our commercial stability, 
and compare our state with that of business men in France and 
Germany, sometimes disinclined to enter into engagements 
through political uncertainties, but there is room for much im- 
provement among ourselves. It surely argues a certain defect as 
tothe manner in which the commercial affairs of this country are 
carried on, that a crisis should be looked for, should be prog- 
nosticated, but should not be guarded against, with almost the 
same certainty of recurrence as high tides when the moon is full, 
as gales at each spring and autumn equinox. After 1826,—1837, 
1847, 1857, 1866 follow with a regularity which strikes the most 
casual observer. It is greatly to be desired, but it is scarcely to 
be expected, that the warnings of the past may at last be taken 
to heart. There are many stories told of successful men who, on 
being asked by others to give some hint of the methods by which 
they had attained to prosperity, have given the most unlikely and 
contradictory answers. The best, perhaps the one most to the 
point, is that of the man who attributed his great good-fortune 
to having kept an accurate account of every loss, Every mis- 
fortune which this merchant had incurred, every speculation 
which had turned out badly, every disappointment, was duly 
chronicled. ‘This book of losses became his favourite reading. 
Continually, from month to month, and especially before any new 
venture was commenced, the record was taken from the shelf, 
carefully read, and seriously pondered over. ‘ Before | under- 
take anything fresh, I look through the ledger of my — 
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The reading of this melancholy but truthful volume brought back 
to the mind, not only the losses themselves, but more than this, 
the train of circumstances which led to each. Similarities or 
unlikenesses between those occurrences and the events connected 
with the proposed speculation would occur to the mind. The 
reader turned to active life from the contemplation of the past, 
perhaps a sadder, certainly a wiser man. But though a similar 
course of reflection would be equally desirable for a community, 
it is not in the nature of things for such a body to profit by it, 
Hardly any man stands sufficiently alone, or is willing to stand 
sufficiently alone, to consider that the misfortunes which befall 
him in any time of excitement are his fault only. It is no man’s 
business to recall the misfortunes of others; his own perhaps, 
even, he willingly strives to forget. ‘There is no national record 
of our losses in trade by imprudent foreign loans, by incautious 
speculations, by direct swindling. When the fury of the storm 
is past, the lessons of adversity are soon forgotten. The advancing 
tide of prosperity effaces the ruined heaps which mark the over- 
thrown hopes of a former generation; which, shapeless and 
obscure as they are, and scarcely noticed by the careless eye of 
confident success, mark sometimes sufferings far sharper than 
those a mere money-loss alone can inflict; they mark shattered 
reputations and exhausted lives ; they mark homes once happy, 
now desolate; they mark careers once prosperous, now wrecked, 
stranded, and destroyed in the struggle which honourable and 
sensitive natures feel more acutely even than death. In those 
times of perplexity and trouble, when such reverses and their 
effects are spoken of with rash and hasty judgment as the natural 
accompaniments of business pursuits, the words of the homely 
Scotch ballad rise to the memory with a wider significance than 
that of the poor hardworking fishwife deprecating the under- 
valuing of her wares :— 


‘Ye may ca’ them vulgar faring— 
Wives and mithers maist despairing 
Ca’ them—lives o’ men.’ 


Professor Levi devotes a chapter with some interesting details 
to the gold discoveries in California and Australia. As in the 
case of one at least of the most productive mines of Peru, the first 
hint of mineral wealth of California was the result of an accident. 
It was needful to enlarge the size of a mill-race on the Ameri- 
canos river; the mill-wheel was therefore taken out in order to 
allow the accumulated waters to rush through, and save the 
trouble of digging out. A great mass of earth was thus removed. 
Some shining yellow spangles in the places where the water re 
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laid the bank bare were noticed. The glittering spots attracted 
observation. Attention having been once drawn to the place, 
the report of the wonderful richness of the mines soon attracted 
crowds of eager speculators to a country unequalled perhaps for 
mineral wealth, and not unlikely hereafter to vie in the splendour 
of its crops of corn, and wine, and fruits with the most favoured 
regions that surround the Mediterranean. The first discovery 
of gold in California was in the year 1847. Some gold had 
been found during 1839, and again during 1841, in Australia. 
The instinctive acuteness of the late Sir Roderick Murchison 
had prognosticated that the metal would be discovered there, but 
it was not till 1851 that licences to gold-diggers were first issued, 
and that the rush to the diggings fairly commenced. What was 
originally a burst of excitement has now settled down into a steady 
systematic occupation. A tendency towards a decline in the pro- 
duction has manifested itself of late years, but it is very probable 
that improved methods in extracting and reducing the ore may 
eventually counteract any diminution in the supply.* A great 
many calculations on the effect of the gold discoveries have been 
made, and comparisons drawn, between recent events, and the 
earlier discoveries in Peru which produced so remarkable an effect 
on prices in the sixteenth century. This part of the subject, the 
question of fluctuation in the purchasing power of money is one 
which naturally comes home first to most people’s minds. 
‘There is no contract, public or private, no engagement, national 
or individual, which is unaffected by it,’ as Sir Robert Peel said 
when introducing the Bank Act of 1844. A well-known work 
on one branch of the subject by M. Michel Chevalier, and intro- 
duced to the English reader by the industry of Mr, Cobden, has 
attracted a good deal of attention, partly due to the fame of the 
editor. But the careful historical inquiry into the production 
and consumption of the precious metals written by the late Mr. 
Jacob in 1881, still remains the most reliable authority up 
to that date on the production of the precious metals. And 
though it is stepping far beyond the bounds of that century of 
British commerce, the history of which Professor Levi includes 
in his volume, to refer to the effect of the earlier discoveries of 
the precious metals in America, yet so much depends on the 
point that it is desirable to make a momentary digression to as 
distant an epoch as the commencement of the working of the 


* Consul Booker, in his Report upon the Trade of the State of California for 
1871, says that the exports of gold and silver thence by railroad and sea, which 
in 1867 and 1868 exceeded. 8,000,0007., in 1871 were less than 6,000,0001,— 
‘Reports from H.M. Consuls on the Manufactures, Commerce, &c., of their 
Consular Districts.’ June, 1872, p. 555. < ¥ 
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silver-mine of Potosi in 1545. Mr. Jacob considers that about 
the year 1492, the year of the discovery of America, the annual 
production of gold and silver did not more than supply the 
annual consumption of the precious metals by wear and use, 
According to the best evidence which he could collect, the total 
stock of gold and silver in the ancient world was equal to about 
33 millions sterling in 1492; 50 millionsin 1546; 155 millions 
in 1600. Mr. Jacob hence estimates roughly the total stock in 
the year 1600 to have been equal to five times the quantity 
existing in 1492, and three times the quantity existing in 1546. 
The question immediately before us is, what effect did this 
enormous addition to the stock of the precious metals produce 
on prices, To give a complete analysis of the fluctuations of 
the price of the principal products of this country would be 
impossible here; but the price of wheat may be taken to be a 
standard as fair as any that can be found. A summary of the 
average prices of wheat during this period is given by Mr. 
Newmarch, in the Appendix to Tooke’s ‘ History of Prices,’ and 
is as follows :— 


& 2s & 
1451 to 1500 .. 0 6 2 for the Winchester 8-bushel quarter. 
1501 to 1550 .. 012 0 2 Mi i 
1550 t0 1580 .. 017 9 me " ~ 
1581 to 1600 .. 1 6 7 


” ” ” 


These prices are doubtless to some extent influenced by the 
arbitrary debasement of the coinage from 1527-51, which drew 
forth in Bishop Latimer’s Sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, March, 
1549, the quaint complaint, ‘ Of the little shilling and the fine- 
ness of the silver I cannot see.’ As in that year, the third of 
Edward VI., the shilling had in it less than one-fourth of the silver 
it contained in the first year of Henry VIIL., the Bishop’s diffi- 
culty in perception is easily explained. But even allowing for 
this tampering with the coinage, it appears that a very long 
period elapsed before the increase in the stock of the precious 
metals in the sixteenth century produced any marked effect on 
the price of wheat. When the rise had attained its maximum, 
it amounted to about 330 per cent., while the increase in the 
total stock of gold and silver was about 370 per cent. It is true 
that a rise in the price of wheat does not prove a rise of all other 
commodities, but the example is as good a one as can be found. 

The effect of the modern discoveries has been very different. 
Though the rate of production for the last twenty years is at 
least thirty or forty times as great as in the most productive of 
the sixteenth century, the influence on prices up to the present 
time has been far less obvious. 
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Some very valuable information on the amount of the recent 
discoveries has been published in the ‘ Economist’ (June 29th,. 
1872). This paper, our best authority on these subjects 
now existing, bases its estimate on the most trustworthy data 
available, the official publication of the actual coinage of gold 
at the principal mints of the world, which have been since 


1848 :— 


£ 
England .. .. .. .. 123,608,000 
Sydmey .. .. . « 28,799,000 
France .. .. .. «.. 259,801,000 
The United States .. .. 185,579,000 
597,787,000 


If to this sum we add the gold coinage of Germany between 
1857 and 1867, the particulars of which may be found in Dr. 
Soetbeer’s ‘ Denkschrift betreffend Miinzeinigung,’ presented to- 
the German Governments through the Handelstag, in May, 1869, 
we may fairly estimate the aggregate at the higher total of 
about 606,000,000. The rapidity of recent events, however, 
baffles almost any attempt to follow them. 

These amounts are enormous, but we must bear in mind that 
the total stock of gold coined and uncoined in Europe and 
America, was estimated by Mr. Newmarch as being in 1848, 
560 millions, and of silver 800 millions. It is very difficult to 
estimate how much of this was coined money, and how much 
in the shape of plate and jewellery. It is, of course, only the 
proportion in the shape of coin which can have any effect 
on prices. Silver coin in France has been to a great extent 
superseded by gold since 1851. At that date it is believed 
that 100 millions of silver coins were circulating in France, 
inflicting an annual loss of one million a year on the country 
for the ‘wear and tear’ of ordinary use, and inflicting also, as. 
older travellers will remember, a great inconvenience from the 
bulkiness of’ the heavy five-franc pieces. France has perhaps 
been, as M. Chevalier has styled her, the ‘ parachute’ of Europe, 
possibly arresting the fall of the value of gold to some extent 
by absorbing so large a portion of the recent discoveries. In 
considering the question it must also be remembered that although 
the amount of gold coined is readily ascertained, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to be certain how much is retained in circu- 
lation, or even in the shape into which it may be minted. 

Professor Jevons’s careful researches into the subject are well 
known. He estimated that ‘of the sovereigns coined in 1817- 
19, not more than one-fiftieth part remains in circulation, and 
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the proportion rises until between the years 1840 and 1858, it is 
about one-third.’ * 

It is quite possible that the practice of the English Mint, 
alone in the world, of making no appreciable charge on coining 
gold, may cause our nearly gratuitous, and hence undervalued 
coinage to be more readily selected for melting down, than 
that of other nations. Anyhow it is certain that from loss from 
hoarding, and from melting down, a very large deduction must 
be made from the 600 millions mentioned as having been so 
recently added to the circulating medium. But though we may 
suppose that deduction to be a large one, the fact remains that 
in less than twenty-five years of the present century, an addition 
has been made to the circulating medium of the world of from 
thirty to forty times the amount of that made in the same length 
of time in the sixteenth century ; and with a far less appreciable 
effect on prices.| The causes of this difference lie in the 
totally different state of the commercial commonwealth of 
the civilised world now; in the large mass of silver, as well as 
of gold coin already existing in 1848, to which the recent addi- 
tions, though immense in themselves, bear but a small portion in 
comparison with the scale of increase at the earlier period. And 
far more to the fact, that the modern methods of carrying on 
business mainly rest on a system of banking, which tends to 
economise the use of the currency in a manner wholly unknown 
to past times. 

Another, and perhaps as remarkable a result as the influence 
on prices, has followed the gold discoveries, in the impetus given 
by them to all industrial occupations. Already the stimulus held 
forth to population and trade in the gold districts of America and 
Australia, has constructed new cities, and urged civilised life into 








* * Journal of the Statistical Society,’ 1868, p. 453. 

+ It is remarkable, however, that down to the present time, although we may, 
it is true, be approaching some change in the rate of ag cow the increase of the 
annual value of Real Property in England and Wales has followed, apparently 
with a very close parallelism, the ratios of increase in the world’s stock of the 
precious metals since the year 1600, the date when the effects of the new supplies 
from America began to be fully developed. That this admits of sufficiently accu- 
rate demonstration, may be proved by reference to a very able paper read to the 
Statistical Society by Mr. Fredk. Hendriks, in 1857, in which he gave the data and 
estimates of relative increase in the value of real property in England and Wules, 
at seven different periods between 1600 and 1692, as compared with the years 1814 
and1851. The general result shews an increase, on the average of all the counties, 
of about 850 per cent. Now, Mr. Newmarch’s figures of the stock of gold and 
silver in 1848, viz. 1360 millions, when compared with Mr. Jacob’s estimate of 
155 millions as the stock in the year 1600, indicate an increase of 778 per cent. 
in the precious metals. If we put the present stock at 2000 millions sterling, the 
increase since 1600 is not far short of 1200 per cent., and this is again as nearly as 
possible the ratio of increase in the income from real property in this country 
between the years 1600 and 1871, 
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places but a few years ago unknown except to the hunter and the 
trapper. ‘The influence on such countries has been great, yet a 

eater influence still has been exerted on industry within the 
older and more settled seats of commerce. It was thus in the 
sixteenth century, it has been thus again in the nineteenth. At 
the earlier date Antwerp was to Europe much what Liverpool is 
now. Guicciardini in his description of the Netherlands gives 
an animated description of the vigour of commercial activity in 
that city. We see how the spices of India, the silks of Italy, 
the wines of the South, the wood and draperies of England, the 
wheat of Poland, the timber and furs of the North, with count- 
less products more of these and other countries, were all dealt 
with in that great mart, the mainspring of whose commerce was 
the gold of Spain. And thus it has been in the present century. 
The wealth of the otherwise unproductive regions of Australia 
and America, filled with a hard-working, hard-spending popula- 
tion, rapidly found its way to Europe, and there, being exchanged 
for the manufactures and luxuries of civilized life, stimulated the 
trade of the old world in a greater degree even than that of the 
new. It has been something far more than a mere counting with 
more counters. It has been pouring fresh life-blood into the 
veins of a giant. Adam Smith, in a well-known passage, in 
speaking of the effect of the circulating medium, has compared 


‘the operation of paper money to a road made through the air, 


enabling the country to convert, as it were, a ‘great part of its 
highways into good pastures and cornfields, and thereby to 
increase very considerably the annual produce of its land and 
labour. The gold and silver money which circulates in any 
country may very properly be compared to a highway, which, 
while it circulates and carries to market all the grass and corn 
of the country, produces itself not a single pile of either.’ This 
form of the means of communication, this great highway of the 
country may, as Mr. Newmarch has very truly remarked, be 
insufficient in various ways. It. may be too narrow for the 
traffic which should be carried over it. Or though perfect in 
itself, and sufficient in width, it may not be long enough. It 
may be too short to reach some important town, some fresh field 
for the employment of capital; some fertile region rich with 
Etece, laden with grain, like the vast plains of Southern 

ussia ; wealth may be there, or what would be wealth in the 
proper place, but, for want of the means of communication, it 
cannot be made use of. These means have been supplied by 
the new gold brought into Europe. New forces will Come be 


called into action, new fields for productive industry will be 
rendered available, and the general result cannot be — 
e 
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We look back to the ante-Elizabethan period, and read with 
something like wonder how scanty were the resources in the 
way of what we consider essential comforts of the castles even 
of the wealthiest. A few more years and this wonder will pro- 
bably be repeated at the expense of a later age. People will 
look back to the time of George II., and to the early years of 
the century which Professor Levi has chronicled, with the same 
feeling with which the reigns of Henry VII. and his son are 
now regarded, They will wonder, as we wonder, at the removal 
of the glass from the windows of the Percys when the Ear! left 
his castle, at the absence of some luxury unknown to us, deemed 
essential by them. They will wonder most likely at our having 
considered triumphs in engineering, things that are of every- 
day occurrence to them; of our pride in a prosperity which 
will seem to them far less than the results of trade in the days 
of Elizabeth seem to us. 

The century through which Professor Levi has conducted his 
readers is one chequered with many vicissitudes, brightened 
with great and increasing prosperity. Brightened also far more, 
as the true lover of his country will feel, with a growing im- 
provement in the condition and habits of the people. Once 
again the Professor has unrolled, for the instruction of this 


generation, the histories of great deeds, the description also of 


the application of human ingenuity to the increase of material 
prosperity. Once again, while we are reminded of the glories 
of the past, we are reminded too of what still remains to be 
done. There is still to weave our Colonial possessions into a 
firmly framed Colonial Empire. There is still to unite those 
powerful, those rising kingdoms into a compacted league, such 
as the world has never seen for power. There is still to im- 
prove the organization of our towns, so as to diminish the moral 
and physical injuries that spring from the herding together of 
large masses of mankind. There are still to combat in our 
rural districts the ignorance and debasement which are our 
standing disgrace. 

We said a few pages back that the survey of the commercial 
progress of England during the last century, contained in Pro- 
fessor Levi’s careful work, might be compared to a journey 
through such a country as Holland, which owes more to the 
industry of the inhabitants than to the fertility of the soil. In 

arting company with him this feeling is strengthened. He 
cae shewn us, so to say, the stately cities built where, till 
recently, all was solitude, the regions now rendered fertile, 
till recently rugged wastes. He has shewn us untiring industry 
in its most attractive aspect, devoted to useful and ae 
Works 5 
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works ; and as the busy scene is brought before the mind, we 
forget for the moment that so much of this accumulated wealth, 
that so much of what we admire, is not indigenous to the soil, 
but brought with vast labour from a distance, to be re-exported 
in exchange for the materials of further industry, Though our 
position is a proud one, it rests on a foundation so artificial 
that unflagging toil is ever needed to preserve it from collapse ; 
toil as incessant as that which on the banks of the Waal or the 
Maas has compacted wharfs and quays standing firm like the 
hi!l sides ; yet only maintained in their solid strength by un- 
wearied and constant care. The long list of cities once flourishing 
with commercial industry, now silent and deserted, warns us 
how short-lived may be mere mercantile prosperity. We must 
defend by skill the position won by enterprise. We must show 
that successful trade does not enervate the race; that the in- 
crease of wealth does not only mean increased expenditure on 
useless luxury, but also increased comfort to all classes in the 
nation. And in an age of material prosperity, we must not 
neglect to preserve those constitutional bulwarks raised in far 
different.times. Yet these also are worthy of preservation. 








Ant. X.—Chaucer Society’s Publications for 1868-72. London. 


First Series: Terts.—1. The Prologue and First Sixteen Tales 
of the Canterbury Tales from the six best inedited Manuscripts, 
namely, the Ellesmere, Hengwrt, 154 ; Cambridge, Gg. 4, 27 ; 
Corpus (Oxford), Petworth and Lansdowne, 851; both in 
parallel columns and separate octavos, with coloured facsimiles 
of the Tellers of all the Tales, from the Ellesmere MS. 

2. A Parallel Text Edition of the first four Minor Poems of 
Chaucer from all the existing unprinted MSS., together with 
the French original of his A B C, and the hitherto unpublished 
Jirst cast of his Prologue to the Legends of Good Women, §c. 


Seconp Series: Illustrations. —1. Mr. A. J. Ellis, Early 
English Pronunciation, with special reference to Shakspere 
and Chaucer. 

2. Essays on Chaucer. By Professor Ebert, &c. 

3. Mr. Furnivall on the Right Order of the Canterbury Tales, 
and the Stages of the Pilgrimage. 

4, Mr. Furnivall’s ‘try to set Chaucer's Works in their right 
order of time.’ 

5. Originals and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. 


TT is now about a century since the study of Chaucer began 
to revive. Between the time of Verstegan and Tyrwhitt— 
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the ‘Restitution of Decayed Intelligences’ was published in 
1605, Tyrwhitt’s memorable work in 1775—he had, by slow 
degrees, fallen nearly altogether out of the general knowledge of 
men. He, whom Spenser called ‘the well of English undefiled,’ 
was vulgarly accused of having poisoned and corrupted the 
springs of his native tongue. He whom that same Spenser— 
the sweetest melodist of our literature—looked up to as his verse- 
master and exemplar, was stigmatised as a very metrical cripple 
and idiot. And what little acquaintance there was maintained 
with him was due to versions of certain of his poems made 
by the facile pens of Dryden, and of Pope; so completely had 
he fallen on what were for him ‘evil days’ and ‘evil tongues,’ 
To Tyrwhitt belongs the honour of first reinstating the old poet 
on the pedestal from which he had been so rudely deposed so 
long atime. Proper consideration being made for the age in 
which that admirable scholar lived, his edition of Chaucer's 
‘ Canterbury Tales’ must be pronounced a wonder of erudition and 
of faithful labour. Certainly the figure of Chaucer which he pre- 
sented to the eyes of his time is not a quite genuine thing; there 
are traces on it of the whitewash or the paint with which the 
eighteenth century thought it well to ‘touch up’ ancestral 
images ; but yet it is not easy to overstate the importance or 
the merit of the service he performed. From the publication of 
his volumes may be dated the renewal of the critical and the 
appreciative study of the greatest literary productions of the 

nglish Middle Ages, The impulse they gave has been per- 
petually strengthened and multiplied by various tendencies and 
movements, both of a genera] and a particular character. At 
the present time a Chaucer Society has been formed, and under 
the zealous leadership of Mr. Furnivall, its founder and organizer 
and almost sole worker, is doing excellent service* in bringing 
within common reach the original texts of the great poet. Of 
various other ways in which in the course of this century, and espe- 
cially in our own generation, some popular, as well as scholarly, 
familiarity with one of our greatest minds has been encouraged 
and promoted, it is not our purpose now to speak. Let it suffice 
to say that Chaucer has never been known since his own day 
more intelligently and more admiringly than he seems likely 
to be during the last quarter of this nineteenth century. 

It is certain that this Chaucerian revival is not the result of 
any mere antiquarianism, but of a genuine poetic vitality. 
There can be no better testimony to the true greatness of the 
old poet than that half a thousand years after the age in which 





* So far as its funds, which, we are sorry to say, are by no means flourishing, 
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he wrote he is held in higher estimation than ever; that, 
whatever intermissions of his popularity there may have been 
in times that cared nothing for, as they knew little of, the 
great Romantic School to which he belonged, and that were 


‘wholly incapable of understanding the very language in which 


he expressed and transcribed his genius, he this day speaks with 
increasing force and power. Through all the obsoletenesses of 
his language, and all the lets and impediments to a full enjoy- 
ment of his melody caused by our ignorance of emcee 
century English, through all the conventional and social differ- 
ences which separate his time from ours, we yet recognise a 
pomree y human soul, with a marvellous power of speech. 

e are discovering that he is not only a great poet, but one of 
our greatest. It is not too much to say that the better ac- 
quaintance with Chaucer’s transcendent merits is gradually 
establishing the conviction that not one among all poets deserves 
so well as he the second place. 

Chaucer and Shakespeare havemuch in common, However 
diverse the form of their greatest works, yet in spirit there is a 
remarkable likeness and sympathy. Their geniuses differ rather 
in degree than in kind. Chaucer is in many respects a lesser 
Shakespeare. 

Chaucer lived generations before the dramatic form was ripe 
for the use of genius. In his day it had scarcely yet advanced 
beyond the rude dialogue and grotesque portraiture of the 
Miracle-play.* In fact at that time that rare growth, which two 
centuries later was to put forth such exquisite imperishable 
flowers, had hardly yet emerged from its native earth; it was 
ye only embryonic. Chaucer stands in relation to the supreme 

ramatic Age in a correspondent position to that held by Scott. 
Chaucer lived in the morning twilight of it, Scott in the 
evening. There can be little doubt that both would have added 
to its lustre—that England would have boasted one more, and 
Scotland at least one great dramatist—had they been born later 
and earlier respectively ; but Chaucer could not even descry it 
in the future, so far off was it, and it was Scott’s fortune to look 
back upon it in the swiftly receding distance, 

* Absalon of the ‘ Milleres Tale’ :— 

‘Sometime to shew his lightnesse and maistrie 

He plaieth Herode on a skaffold hie.’ 
In the Elizabethan age this part of Herod had become a proverb of rant ; so that 
Hamlet uses the name as the very superlative of noise (act iii. scene 2). The 
Miller himself cries out ‘in Pilate’s voice.’ The wife of Bath, with Clerk Jankin 
and her gossip dame Ales, goes to‘ Playes of Miracles.’ Shakespeare laughs at the 
rough amateurs of the old stage in the by-play of the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
In Chaucer’s age perhaps Bottom would have been regarded as a very Roscius, 
and that interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe might have drawn genuine tears down 
medizval cheeks. 
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But although the form which was to receive such splendid. 
usage from Shakespeare, and to prove the very amplest and fittest 
and noblest body for the highest dramatic spirit, was not yet 
ready for wear in the culminating epoch of the Middle Ages, 
yet that dramatic energy which blazed out so brilliantly at a 
later period was already at work and insisting on some repre- 
sentation. It worked with vehemence in Chaucer. He is pre- 
eminently the dramatic genius, not only of medieval England, 
but of medieval Europe. The great Italians of the bright dawn 
of modern literature were not of the dramatic order. Much as 
Chaucer undoubtedly owed to them, they furnished him with no 
sort of dramatic precedent or example. He is the first in time 
of modern dramatical spirits ; and one must travel far back into 
the ancient times before one meets with anybody worthy of 
comparison with him. Certainly if, as has been remarked, it 
was in Dante that Nature showed that the higher imagination 
had not perished aitogether with Virgil, it was in Chaucer that 
she showed that dramatic power had not breathed its last with 
Plautus and Terence. 

In respect of means of expression Chaucer was placed in a 
much more unprovided and destitute position than was Shake- 
speare. We have already seen that neither Tragedy nor Comedy,* 
in the strict sense of those terms, was known in his day; 
whereas nothing can be wronger than to make Shakespeare say, 
as Dryden makes him say,— 


‘I found not, but created first the stage.’ 


The stage was already not only in existence, but occupied by wits 
of no contemptible rank, when Shakespeare appeared in Town. 
Shakespeare had in Marlowe a dramatic master. The pupil 
presently outshone the master; but of the influence of that 
master there can be no doubt, though perhaps it has not been, 
and is not, as adequately recognised and acknowledged as it 
should be by ah athena critics and commentators. And 
Marlowe: did not stand alone; he was one, certainly the most 
eminent one, of a group, whose starry lights it is not easy to see 





_ ™ See the prologue to ‘ Monkes Tale ':— 
‘ Tragedis is to seyn a certyn storie, 
As olde bookes maken us memorie 
Of hem that stood in t prosperite 
And is y-fallen out of heigh degre 
Into miserie, and endith wrecchedly ; 
And thay ben versifyed comunly 
Of six feet, which men clepe exametron, 
In prose been eek endited many oon ; 
In metre eek, in mony a sondry wise.’ 
As to the term Comedy, observe, for instance, Dante’s use of it. 
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‘in the intense brightness flowing from the great sun that uprose 
amongst them; but there they were and are, of no faint 


brilliancy, so long as they had the firmament to themselves, 
unsuffused by an overpowering glory. But for Chaucer there 
were no such predecessors at home or abroad. Naturally 
enough, it would seem that it was not till comparatively late in 


life that he discovered the best vehicle of self-expression. For 


many years his genius struggled for a fitting language. Like 
all poets, he began by imitating the models he found current, 
He dreamed dreams, and saw visions in the conventional mode. 
He echoed whatever sweet sounds reached his quick sensitive 
ears from any quarter. He translated, with a quite touching 
humble-mindedness, received masterpieces of French and of 
Italian literature. Through all these labours his originality was 
gradually developing. For all his efforts his genius would not 
keep to the beaten path, but would perpetually strike out some 
new way for itself and forget the appointed route. At last he 
started altogether alone, looking no longer for old footprints to 
retrace or any established guide-posts. He discovered a fair 
wide country that had lain untrodden for ages, over whose tracks 
the grass or the moss had grown, and ‘there he advanced as in 
some fresh new world :— 
‘Parnassi deserta per ardua dulcis 
Raptat amor ; juvat ire jugis, qua nulla priorum 
Castaliam molli devertitur orbita clivo.’ 


Chaucer’s great work is but a noble fragment. It seems 
certain that many troubles beset the declining years of his life. 
We think it may be doubted whether he was endowed with that 


excellent commercial prudence which so eminently distinguished 


Shakespeare. It was certainly a happy circumstance for Shake- 
speare—a circumstance due in a great measure, it may be 
believed, to his own sound judgment—that he never became in 
any way a satellite or retainer of the Court of James L, but 
escaped from the rapidly degenerating atmosphere of the Black- 
friars and the Whitehall! of the seventeenth century to his home 
at Stratford. Chaucer was not so fortunate. He was attached 
to one of the most extravagant and frivolous circles that ever 
gathered round a monarch of a like description. However 
noble-natured, he could scarcely live in such company without 
some contamination. Assuredly his works have stains — 
them contracted in that evil air, much as Beaumont and Fletcher 
are flushed and spotted by the contagions of James I.’s time. 
And with that Court. connection it is impossible not to associate 
the extreme pecuniary difficulties, of which there are only too 

manifest 
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manifest signs at a certain period of Chaucer’s life. Probably it 
was these piteous, but seemingly not inevitable or reproachless, 
distresses that impeded the completion of the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales” The original design, indeed, is in itself too vast for 
realisation. Chaucer commits the same error in this respect as 
Spenser does, But it may well be believed that had Chaucer 
matured his work, he would either have retrenched his plan, or 
by some device have brought its execution within tolerable 
dimensions, The part that happily was written has evidently 
not received the finishing touch, The Prologue itself, perhaps, 
was never finally revised ; in our opinion the ‘wel nyne and 
twenty in a companye,’ of line 24,* requires correction, for the 
poet added to his pilgrims as his work proceeded ; in the case of 
the ‘ Persoun’ he deviates from his programme in not telling us— 


‘in what array that’ he ‘ was inne.’ 


Had the work been fully completed, especially had more of 
those Inter-prologues been written, in which Chaucer’s dramatic 
power more particularly displays itself, and the figures por- 
trayed in the initial Prologue are with admirable skill shown 
in self-consistent action, being permitted to speak for them- 
selves and develop their own natures, there can be little doubt 
that the claims upon our admiration would have been greatly 
multiplied. 

Chaucer then stands at a considerable disadvantage as compared 
with Shakespeare, both in respect of the dramatic appliances 
of his time and in respect of the works representative of his 
genius, Chaucer, as we have seen, found ready to hand no 
literary form such as should worthily interpret his mind, and 
was many years searching before he found one, and, when at 
last he found it, was somewhat obstructed in the free use of it 
by troubles and cares that divorced him from his proper task, 
Moreover the English of his day, though already a copious and 
versatile tongue, was something rude and inflexible in com- 

rison with the Elizabethan language. In several passages it 
is clear that he is conscious of certain difficulties attendant on 
the use of such an instrument. A true instinct led him to 
choose English for his service rather than French, which his 
less far-seeing contemporary Gower chose at least for his early 
rape the ‘Speculum Meditantis,’ and for his ‘ Balades ;’ but 

is choice exposed him to various perplexities inseparable from 
the transitional condition of the object of it. 





* For another solution of this difficulty see the Aldine Chaucer, i. 209, ed. 
1872. ‘ 
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Fragmentary as his great work is, it is enough to show how 
consummate was his genius. Not more surely did that famous 
foot-print on the sands tell the lonely islander of Defoe’s story of 
a human presence than Chaucer’s remains assure us that a great 
poet was amongst us when such pieces were produced. 

We have said that his genius exhibits a remarkable affinity to 
that of Shakespeare—a closer affinity, we think, than that of any 
other English poet, To Chaucer belongs in a high measure 
what marks Shakespeare supremely—a certain indefinable grace 
and brightness of style, an incomparable archness and vivacity, 
an incessant elasticity and freshness, an indescribable ease, a 
never faltering variety, an incapability of dulness. These 
men ‘toil not, neither do they spin, at least so far as one 
can see. The mountain comes to them; they do not go to 
it. They wear their art ‘lightly, like a flower. They never 
pant or stoop with efforts and strainings. They are kings that 
never quit their thrones, with a world at their feet. The sceptre 
is natural in their hands; the purple seems their proper wearing. 
They never cease to scatter their jewels for fear of poverty; the 
treasury is always overflowing, because all things bring them 
tribute. at 

For skill in characterization who can be ranked between 
Chaucer and Shakespeare? Is there any work, except the 
‘theatre’ of Shakespeare, that attempts, with a success in any way 
comparable, the astonishing task which Chaucer sets himself? 
He attempts to portray the entire society of his age from the crown 
of its head to the sole of its foot—from the knight, the topmost 
figure of mediaeval life, down to the ploughman and the cook; 
and the result is a gallery of life-like portraits, which has no 

allel anywhere, with one exception, for variety, truthfulness, 
umanity. These are no roughly drawn rudely featured out- 
lines, without expression and definiteness, only recognisable by 
some impertinent symbol, or when we see the name attached, 
like some collection of ancient kings or of ‘ancestors’ where there 
prevails one uniform vacuity of countenance, and, but for the 
costume or the legend, one cannot distinguish the First of his 
house from the Last. They are all drawn with an amazing 
discrimination and delicacy.* There is nothing of caricature, 





* Chaucer’s sound taste shrunk altogether from every form of caricature. His 
humour, boisterous enough sometimes, at others wonderfully fine and delicate, is 
always truthful. His ‘Tale of Sir Thopas’ is one of the best parodies in our lan- 
guage. He tells it with the utmost possible gravity, looking as serious as Defoe 
or Swift in their ‘ driest’ moments; and, only if you watch well, can you detect 
a certain mischievous twinkle in his eyes. Some worthy people, indeed, have not 
detected this twinkle, and have soberly registered Sir Topas amongs* the legiti- 
mate heroes of chivalrous romance. 


but 
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but yet the individuality is perfect. That the same pencil should 
have given us the Prioress and the Wife of Bath, the Knight 
and the Sompnour, the Parson and the Pardoner! These 
various beings, for beings they are, are as distinct to us now 
as when he who has made them immortal saw them move out 
through the gates of the ‘Tabard,’ a motley procession, nearly 
five hundred years since. So far as merely external matters go, 
the Society of the Middle Ages is perpetuated with a minuteness 
not approached elsewhere. We know exactly how it looked to 
the bodily eye. Chaucer addresses himself deliberately to this 
exhaustive portrayal :— 
‘ But natheles whiles I have tyme and space, 

Or that I ferthere in this tale pace, 

Me thinketh it acordant to resoun 

To telle yow alle the condicioun 

Of eche of hem, 8o as it semed me, 

And which they weren and of what degre, 

And eek in what array that they were inne.’ 


Surely a quite unique programme; and it is carried out with 
profound conscientiousness and power. 

We ask, who among our poets, except Shakespeare, shall be 
placed above Chaucer in this domain of art? In our opinion 
there is not one of the Elizabethans that deserves that honour. 
There is an endless variety of creative power, and the offspring 
is according. Spenser is, in a way, a great creator; he fills the 
air around him with a population born of his own teeming fancy ; 
but these children of Spenser are not human children, but rather 
exquisite phantoms, with bodies, if they may be called embodied, 
of no earthly tissue, mere delicate configurations of cloud and 
mist, They are very ghosts, each one of whom pales and 
vanishes if a cock crows, or any mortal sound strikes their fine 
ears :— 

‘ Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno.’ 


And yet, as man is made in the image of God, so certainly 
the creatures of the poet should be made in the image of men. 
There is no higher model to be aimed at. Man is the cul- 
minating form of the world as we know it, or can know it. 
Spenser’s creatures may thrive in their native land of ‘ Faerie ;’ 
but their ‘lungs cannot receive our air.’ Something more 
existent and real are the lovely presences that owe their being to 
Beaumont and Fletcher—Aspatia, Bellario, Ordella. Assuredly 
Ordella is rich in sons and daughters such as she spoke of in 
that high dialogue with Thierry :— 

‘ He 
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‘ He that reads me 
When I am ashes, is my son in wishes ; 

And those chaste dames that keep my memory, 
Singing my yearly requiems, are my daughters.’ 






































But scarcely are she and that passing fair sisterhood of which 
she is one formed of human clay. They stand out from the 
-crowd with whom they mix as shapes of a celestial texture. One 
can only think of them as white-robed sanctities. In fact, they 
are the natural counterparts of those grosser beings that are only 
too common in the plays of the authors who drew them. A 

inter of devils must now and then paint angels by way of relief. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that all the characters of these 
writers are either above or below human nature. They cannot 
show us humanity without some sort of exaggeration. Ben 
Jonson has hardly succeeded better in this respect. One grave 
defect in all his creations is what may be called their monotony. 
There is no flexibility of disposition, no free play of nature. 
Moreover, his works exhibit too plainly the travail and effort with 
which they were composed. One seems to be taken into his 
workshop, and see him toiling and groaning, and, in the very 
act of elaboration, shaping now this limb and now that. The 
greatest master of characterization of that age next to Shakespeare 
is certainly Massinger. Sir Giles Overreach and Luke are both 
real men. Luke is a true piece of nature, not all black-souled, 
nor all white, but of a mixed complexion. But the area which 
Massinger could make his own was of limited dimensions. When 
he stepped across its limits, his strength failed him, and he was 
even as other men. 

To pass on in this necessarily rapid survey to a later period. 
Goldsmith alone amongst our later poets has left us a portrait 
that deserves to compare with one by Chaucer. It is that 
ever-charming portrait of the Village Preacher, a not unworthy 
pendant of the ‘Parson.’ He has given us duplicates of it 
in prose in the persons of the Vicar of Wakefield and of 
the Man in Black. There is a tradition that he who sat to 
‘Chaucer for the Parson was no other than Wiclif. It seems 
fairly certain that Goldsmith’s original was his own father. 
That was the one figure he could draw with the utmost skill, 
the deepest feeling. Since Goldsmith there has arisen in our 
literature no consummate portrait-painter in verse, unless an 
exception be made in favour of hake, Scott’s creative 
power did not come to him when he wrote in metre. Shelley’s 
creations are of the Spenserian type—fair visions, refined imma- 
terialities, 

‘Shapes that haunt Thought’s wildernesses.’ - 
as 
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Has Tennyson’s Arthur human veins and pulses? He lived 
and lives somewhat, perhaps, in that earliest of the Arthurian 
books—the ‘Morte d’Arthur’—the supposed relic of an Epic; 
but in the later treatments he has become more and more impal- 
pable and airy. 

With regard to Chaucer, as to Shakespeare, it has been disputed 
whether he is greater as a humorous or a pathetic writer. It is 
a common observation that the gifts of humour and pathos are 
generally found together, a statement that, perhaps, requires 
some little qualification. Ben Jonson, Addison, and Fielding, 
for instance, are humorous without being pathetic; on the other 
hand, Richardson is pathetic and not humorous. Sterne’s pathos 
is a mere trick. Let those who please weep by the death-bed 
side of Le Fevre; for our part we will not be so cheated of our 
tears, Sterne, in that famous scene, is nothing better than an 
exquisite ‘ mute ’—a masterpiece of mercenary mourning. One 
may see him, if one looks intently, arranging his pocket-hand- 
kerchief in effective folds, with one eye tear-streaming, while the 
other watches that all the proper manceuvres of woe are duly 
executed, Filet nec dolet. And something of this is true of 
Dickens. In the great masters of pathos our tears are not drawn 
from us; they flow of themselves, There is no design on the 
softness of our hearts, no insidious undermining, no painful 
and elaborate besiegement. For writers to kill, merely to melt 
their readers with a scene of tender emotion, is unjustifiable 
manslaughter. There is, in short, nothing to be said for those 
whose delight it is with malice aforethought to spread a feast of 
woe and serve up little children, or any sweet human thing they 
can lay hands on, that their guests may enjoy the luxury of tears. 
These are the Herods of literature. Shakespeare never slays or 
butchers after this fashion. He would have saved Cordelia if it 
had been in his power; but it was a moral necessity that she 
should die. He could no more have kept alive and blooming 
the fair flowers of the field when evil winds blew than preserved 
that lovely form from perishing amidst the wild passions that 
Lear’s sad error had let loose. ‘Sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin;’ and this death falls not only on the guilty. 
Goneril and Regan perish; and so the true daughter, though 
with all our hearts we cry with the old ‘child-changed’ father, 
‘ Cordelia, stay a little.’ It cannot be otherwise, And so always 
there is nothing arbitrary in the pathetic scenes of the supreme 
artists. Of purely pathetic writing there are, perhaps, no better 
specimens in all our literature than the tales of the Clerk of 
Oxford and of the Man of Law. Both poems aim at showing 
how the ‘meek shall inherit the earth’—how true and genuine 

natures 
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natures do in the end triumph, however desperately defeated and 
crushed they may for a time, or, for many times, seem to be. 
Chaucer weeps himself, or grows, indeed, something impatient, 
as he conducts his heroines along their most sad course. The 
thorns of the way pierce his feet also; and he would fain uproot 
them, and scatter soft flowers for the treading of his woeful 
wayfarers. But he knew well that all pilgrimages were not as. 
easy as that one he sings of to Canterbury, that was lightened 
with stories and jests; but that certain spirits must go on in. 
darkness and weariness, with aching limbs and breaking hearts, 
through much tribulation. In both works, perhaps, surveyed 
from the purely esthetic point of view, there is an excess of 
woeful incident; the bitter cup which Constance and Griselda 
have to drain seems too large for mortal lips. In this regard we 
must remember that both these tales, though inserted into the 
grand work of Chaucer’s maturity, yet were certainly written in 
his youth, The Man of Law, in his Prologue, gives us to 
understand that the tale he proposes to narrate was written by 
Chaucer, of whose writings he speaks, both expressly and fully, 
in that highly interesting and important passage —‘ Of olde 
time.’ A careful study of the ‘ Clerk’s Tale’ undoubtedly demon- 
strates that it, too, was a previous production, In both cases, so- 
far as the mere facts go,  —eemce closely follows his authorities, 
much after the manner of Shakespeare. In the latter case the 
closeness—Petrarch’s well-known letter to Boccaccio is the au- 
thority—is so strict that Chaucer is compelled to speak for 
himself in an envoy at the conclusion. Perhaps the most pa- 
thetic passage in Chaucer’s later writings is in the ‘ Knight’s 
Tale,’ which also, however, was written before the noon of his 
genius. This passage is, of course, the death of Arcite. The 
event is necessary.* Arcite had been untrue to that solemnest 
of the pacts of chivalry—to the pact of sworn brotherhood (see 
especially Palamon’s words to him in vv. 271-293, and the 
quibble with which the other palliates his conduct, vv. 295-303) ; 
and Arcite must die. His triumph in the lists had been but as 
the flourishing of a green bay-tree. The final scene is described 
with the utmost simplicity. The evil spirits that ought never to 
have found a harbour in his heart have at last been expelled from 
it, and the old fealty has returned; and the last words of his 
speech to Emily, whom he has bade take him softly in her 
‘armes twaye’ ‘for love of God,’ and hearken what he says, are a 
generous commendation of his rival :— ’ 








* Prof, Ebert is of opinion that Chaucer’s grasp of the moral intention of the 
espe Tale’ is less vigorous and firm than that of Boccaccio, and it may 
80. 
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‘I have heer with my cosyn Palomon 
Had stryf and rancour many a day i-gon 
For love of yow, and eek for jelousie. 
And Jupiter so wis my sowle gye, 
To speken of a servaunt proprely 
With alle circumstaunces trewely, 
That is to seyn, truthe, honour, and knighthede, 
Wysdom, humblesse, astaat, and hye kinrede, 
Fredam, and al that longeth to that art, 
So Jupiter have of my soule part, 
As in this world right now ne knowe I non 
So worthy to be loved as Palomon, 
That serveth you, and wol do al his lyf. 
And if that ye schul ever be a wyf, 
Forget not Palomon, that gentil man.’ 


Assuredly Chaucer was endowed in a very high degree with 
what we may call the pathetic sense. It would seem to have 
‘been a favourite truth with him that 


‘Pite renneth sone in gentil herte.’ * 


It ran ‘sone’ and abundantly in his own most tender bosom, 
But he is never merely sentimental or maudlin. We can believe 
that the Levite of the Parable shed a tear or two as he crossed 
over to the ‘other side’ from where that robbed and wounded 
traveller lay, and perhaps subsequently drew a moving picture of 
the sad spectacle he had so carefully avoided. Chaucer’s pity is 
of no such quality. It springs from the depths of his nature; 
nay, from the depths of Nature herself moving in and through 
her interpreter, 

Another respect in which Chaucer is not unworthy of some 
comparison with his greater successor is his irony. We use the 
word in the sense in which Dr. Thirlwall uses it of Sophocles 
in his excellent paper printed in the ‘ Philological Museum’ 
some forty years ago, and in which Schlegel, in his ‘ Lectures 
on Dramatic Literature,’ uses it of Shakespeare, to denote that 
dissembling, soto speak, that self-retention and reticence, or, at 
least, indirect presentment, that is a frequent characteristic of 
the consummate dramatist, or the consummate writer of any kind 
who aims at portraying life in all its breadth. We are told often 
enough of the universal sympathy that inspires the greatest souls, 
and it is well; but let us consider that universal sympathy does 
not mean blind, undiscriminating, wholesale sympathy, but pre- 
cisely the opposite. Only that sympathy can be all-inclusive 
that is profoundly intelligent-as well as intense; and this pro- 





* This line occurs in several of his poems—in the ‘ Knight's Tale’ and in the 
* Legend of Good Women,’ &c. 
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found intelligence is incompatible with any complete and 
unmitigated adoration. The eyes that scrutinise the world most 
keenly, though they may see infinite noblenesses that escape a 
coarser vision, yet certainly see also much meanness and pravity. 
Hence, to speak generally, for exceptions do not concern us, 
there is no such thing amongst the deep-seeing and really man- 
learned as unqualified and absplute admiration. And thus the 
supremest writers have no heroes in the ordinary acceptation of 
that term. There isnot a hero in all Shakespeare ; not even 
Harry the Fifth is absolutely so. For a like reason, there is no 
quite perfect villain. Neither monsters of perfection nor of 
imperfection find favour with them that really know mankind. 
Thus a real master never completely identifies himself with any 
one of his characters, To say that he does so is merely a fagon 
de parler. They are all his children, and it cannot but be that 
some are dearer to him than others, but not one, if he is wise, is. 
an idol unto him. His irony consists in the earnest, heartfelt, 
profound representation of them, while yet he is fully alive to. 
their failings and failures, It is observable only in the supremest 
geniuses. Men of inferior knowledge and dimmer light are 
more easily satisfied. ‘They make golden images for themselves 
and fall down and worship them. Shakespeare stands outside 
each one of his plays, a little apart and above the fervent figures 
that move in them, like some Homeric god that from the skies 
watches the furious struggle, whose issue is irreversibly ordered 
by Moipa xpataij—that cannot save Sarpedon or prolong the 
days of Achilles. Chaucer, too, in a similar way abounds in 
secondary meanings. What he teaches does not lie on the surface. 
He never resigns his judgment or ceases to be a free agent in honour 
of any of the characters he draws. He never turns fanatic, He 
hates without bigotry ; he loves without folly ; he worships with- 
out idolatry. This excellent temper of his mind displays itself 
strikingly in the Prologue, which, with all its ardour, is wholly 
free from extravagance or self-abandonment. 

It is because his spirit enjoyed and retained this lofty freedom 
that it was so tolerant and capacious. He, like Shakespeare, was 
eminently a Human Catholic, no mere sectary. He refused to 
no man an acknowledgment of kindred ; for him there were no- 
poor relations whom he forbade his house, or neighbours so fallen 
and debased that in their faces the image of God in which man 
was made was wholly obliterated. And it is because his under- 
standing is thus wide and deep, and his sympathies commen- 
surate with that understanding, that his ethical teaching is, for all 
time, sound and true. He is no formal or formulating moralist ; 
he never adds his voice to the mere party cries of his day, or 
concentrates. 
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-concentrates his energies on any dogma. To speak of him as 
a zealous religious reformer is ridiculous ;* far other was his 
business, But yet he was a great moral teacher, one of our 
greatest—per’ duvdpova IInXeiwva. All the world’s a school, if 
we may adapt Jaques’ words, and all the men and women merel 
school-children. Chaucer is a teacher in this great world-school, 
and in no lesser or special seminary ; and the lessons he gives 
-are ‘exceeding broad. They are such as life itself gives. They 
breathe out of his works in a natural stream, no mere accidents, 
but the essential spirit of them, to be discovered not by the 
dabels but in the works themselves :— 


‘Oh! to what uses shall we put 
The wildweed-flower that simply blows ? 
And is there any moral shut 
Within ‘the bosom of the rose ? 


But any man that walks the meed, 

In bud, or blade, or bloom may find, 
According as his humours lead, 

A meaning suited to his mind. 
And liberal applications lie 

In Art like Nature, dearest friend ; 
So ’twere to cramp its use, if I 

Should hook it to some useful end.’ 


There is just one point of personal likeness between Chaucer 
and Shakespeare that we wish to notice. Of each man, as 
his contemporaries knew him, the chief characteristic was a 
wonderful loveableness of nature. The special epithet bestowed 
on Shakespeare by the men of his day was not the Wise, or the 
Witty, but the Gentle.t Thus Ben Jonson, in his lines ‘ To the 
Memory of my Beloved the Author, Mr. William Shakspeare, 
and what he has left us’—lines which surely must have been 
forgotten by those critics, long since routed by Gifford, who 
gave the great-hearted ‘ Ben’ so little credit for generosity and 
-affection :— ' 

‘ Yet must I not give Nature all; thy Art, 
My gentle Shakspeare, must enjoy a part.’ 








* Chaucer was just as much of a Lollard as Shakespeare was of a Puritan. A 
recent writer has, we believe, demonstrated—to his own satisfaction—that Shake- 
speare was the latter. Certainly he was no Anti-Puritan; nor was Chaucer an 
Anti-W iclifite. 
+ One cannot but remember here the e¥xodAos, by which Aristophanes makes 
Dionysus describe Sophocles : 
5 8 eboros piv evOdd’, e¥oros 8’ exe’. 
Aristoph. Frogs. p. 82. 
And might not Goethe be described by some such epithet ? And 
nd, 
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And, after saying that— 

. ‘the father’s face 

Lives in his issue,’ 
he apostrophized the ‘Sweet Swan of Avon.’ Again, in his 
lines prefixed to the portrait of the 1623 folio, he speaks of ‘ The 
gentle Shakspeare.’ In his ‘Timber,’ he writes—‘I loved the 
man, on this side idolatry, as much as any. He was indeed 
honest, and of an open and free nature,’ &c. That Chaucer 
inspired a similar affection and love appears from the warm- 
hearted language in which both Occleve and Lydgate make men- 
tion of him. It is the language of real attachment, kindled by 
no mere brilliancy of wit, but by a kindly genial love-winning 
nature. Occleve, when the great poet had passed away, wails 


thus with an unwonted fervour :— 


‘O maister dere and fader reverent 
My maister Chaucer, floure of eloquence, 
Mirrour of fructuous entendement, 
O universal fader in science, 
Allas! that thou thyne excellent prudence 
In thy bedde mortalle myghtest not bequethe ; 
What eyleth dethe, allas! why wold he sle thee.’ 
” * * * * 
‘ Allas! my worthy maister honorable, 
This londes verray tresour and richesse, 
Dethe by thy dethe hath harme irreperable 
Unto us done.’ 
* * * * * 
‘That combre-world that thee my maister slow— 
Wolde I slayne were !—dethe was to hastyfe 
To renne on the and reve the thy life.’ 
* . * * * 


‘O maister, maister, God thy soule reste !’ . 


And so the verses of Lydgate, in his ‘ Troye-book,’ which for the 
most part flow but dull and languidly, thrill with a sincere emotion 
when he speaks of him, whom he, too, calls his ‘ dear master.’ The 
old ‘ pantographer’s ’ voice breaks, so to say, as he names the loved 
name, and recalls that vanished presence as he knew it, so sensitive, 
unexacting, self-disparaging, so ‘ charitable, and so pitous,’ 

Did Shakespeare read the works of Chaucer? This is of course 
a question which has little or nothing to do with the unanimity 
of their geniuses. Wordsworth was by no means a poet of the 
Chaucerian type; yet he tells us how 


‘ Beside the pleasant Mill at Trompington 
I laughed with Chaucer in the hawthorn shade : 
H him, while birds were warbling, tell his tales 
Of amorous passion.” And 
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And he has reproduced three * Chaucerian pieces with a reverent 
manner that contrasts forcibly with the freedom with which 
Dryden and Pope handled the old master. Neither is Tenny- 
son a cognate spirit; and yet ‘A Dream of Fair Women’ is an 
inspiration of the elder poet :— 


‘I read, before my eyelids dropt their shade 
The “Legend of Good Women,” long ago 
Sung by the morning star of song, who made 
His music heard below, 


Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 

The spacious times of great Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 


And for a while the knowledge of his art 
Held me above the subject, as strong gales 
Hold swollen clouds from raining, tho’ my heart 
Brimful of those wild tales 


Charged both mine eyes with tears.’ 


And at last he dreams, as we know, of Iphigenia and Helen, and 
the other disastrous or ill-starred beauties of bygone ages. 

This question of Shakespeare’s knowledge of Chaucer has as yet 
received no proper attention whatever. Godwin, at the beginning 
of this century, noticing ‘the high honour the poem of “ Troylus 
and Cryseyde” has received in having been made the foundation 
of one of the plays of Shakespear,’ remarked that ‘ there seems to 
have been in this respect a sort of conspiracy in the commentators 
upon Shakespear against the glory of our old English bard,’ 
This ‘ conspiracy’ was perhaps scarcely deliberate ; it was rather 
a mere concord of ignorance. Now, that Chaucer is becoming 
better known, signs of Shakespeare’s familiarity with him are 
occasionally discerned.t But not yet, as we have said, has this 
matter been properly investigated. Yet it is quite certain that 
there is much valuable illustration of the great Elizabethan 
dramatist to be derived from the great Plantagenet tale-teller. 

Apart from any overt facts to be found in the works of Shake- 
speare, would it not be incredible that he should not have known 
the writings of the highest preceding English genius, especially 
when we consider what we have already discussed—the profound 
congeniality that exists between the two minds? Would not 
‘deep call unto deep’? 





————_____—— —--- a - 


* The best authorities now incline to agree that the ‘ Cuckoo and Nightingale’ 
is not the work of Chaucer. 
+ We are glad to see some illustrations from Chaucer are given in Messrs. Clark 
and Wright’s edition of * Hamlet,’ just published by the University of On b 
en 
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When Shakespeare ‘came of age,’ the one great name of English 
literature was Chaucer. Spenser had not yet put forth all his 
strength. Sackville, and Surrey, and Wyatt were but lesser lights. 
To Spenser and to Shakespeare, looking back into the past, the one 
great prominent figure was that of Chaucer. He bestrode the 
world of English literature like a Colossus, and the Gowers, and 
Occleves, and Lydgates, and Barclays, ‘ petty men, walked under 
his huge legs.’ It would be less difficult to believe that Virgil 
did not know Ennius, than that Shakespeare did not know 
Chaucer. English literature then without Chaucer would be 
simply ‘ Hamlet’ without Hamlet. Shakespeare read the ‘ Con- 
fessio Amantis’ if ‘ Pericles’ * is in part at least his work, and it is 
not easy to deny it to be so in the face of the evidence for connecting 
it with him. That he should read Gower and ignore Chaucer 
would be as extraordinary as if the coming great genius of the close 
of the twenty-first century—whoever and whatever he is—should 
make his study in Tupper, and let Browning grow mouldy on 
his shelf ; or—not to go too far into the future, although we 
have not a shadow of doubt as to the verdict of posterity, unless, 
indeed, there presently sets in a millenium of platitudes—as if 
the Brownings and Tennysons of our own day should prize Kyd 
above Shakespeare himself, or, to be quite definite, delight in the 

rusal of ‘ Jeronimo’ rather than ‘ Macbeth.’ Surely Chaucer’s 
anguage could be no insuperable barrier toShakespeare’s acquaint- 
ance with him. It is, perhaps, slightly more obsolete than 
that of Gower; but it is only slightly so. In some of the 
‘Choral’ passages of ‘ Pericles’ Shakespeare tries his hand at the 
Archaic style; he makes Gower speak in the language wherein 
he was born. The result is not perhaps faultless; but it is 
enough to show that the writer was not grossly ignorant of the 
older speech of his country. 

Chaucer was accessible. Editions of him were published in 
1542, 1546, 1555, and 1598. 

It may be well, perhaps, before proceeding any further, to 
notice a little more fully hw predominant was the fame of 
Chaucer in the latter half of the sixteenth century. The best 
collection of commemorations of him yet made is that prefixed 
to Urry’s edition of his works; but even that is extremely 
meagre, It would not be difficult to collect Chaucerian tribute 
from Latimer, Ascham, and others of the age immediately pre- 








* Oddly enough, the story of King Antiochus’ incest which occupies the first 
part of ‘ Pericles,’ is especially reprobated by the ‘Man of Law’ in his Prologue, 
as one that Chaucer would in no wise tell. Chaucer evidently thinks that he whom 
— calls ‘the moral Gower’ should have known better than to meddle 
with it. 
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242 Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
ceding the age of Shakespeare. But it is more important to show 
that such tribute was voluntarily paid by the very circle in 
which Shakespeare himself moved, or with whose works he could 
not but have been familiar. There is every probability that 
Shakespeare knew Spenser personally ; one can scarcely doubt 
that they met, during Spenser's London visits, at the house of the 
Earl of Essex, the close friend of the Earl of Southampton; for 
Lord Essex was an intimate friend of Spenser’s, and the love 
Shakespeare ‘ dedicated’ to Lord Southampton was ‘ without end,’ 
Ben Jonson, Daniel, Drayton, Fletcher, were amongst Shake- 
speare’s closest friends, according to traditions of value, as well as 
amongst his most eminent contemporaries. Now, all these five 
great poets confess, in one way or another, their knowledge and 
admiration of Chaucer. Spenser, in his ‘Shepherdes Calendar,’ 
in his ‘ Faerie Queene,’ in his ‘ View of the Present State of 
Ireland,’ either refers to or expressly mentions him ; in ‘ Mother 
Hubberd’s Tale’ he essays his manner, with such success as. 
might be expected. Most noticeable is the passage in the last 
book of the ‘ Shepherdes Calendar,’ which tells us Colin, that is, 


himself— ‘ Wel could pype and singe, 


For he of Tityrus his songs his lere’— 
that Tityrus was Chaucer we know on the authority, if any 
authority is wanted, of his friend and annotator, Edwark Kirke 
—and the passages in the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ in which he gives 
full voice to his delight and love. One is the well-known canto 
(the second of book iv.), in which, not without fear and trembling 
and a cry for pardon, he sets himself to conclude the ‘ half- 
told? ‘story of Cambuscan bold; in the other, not so generally 
noticed, which occurs in one of the fragments of book vii., he 
speaks of— 
‘Old Dan Geffrey, in whose gentle spright 
The pure well-head of Poesie did dwell.’ 

There can be no doubt that the antique cast of Spenser’s lan- 
guage is mainly attributable to Chaucer’s influence. To him 
the language of Chaucer seemed to be the proper language of 

try. As the grammarian, L. A‘lius Stilo, is said to have de- 
clared that had the Muses written Latin, they would have adopted 
the dialect of Plautus, so Spenser held that, had they spoken the 
English tongue, they would have modelled themselves on 
Chaucer. To Ben Jonson, Chaucer was the chief English classic 
of the older time; see his ‘Grammar,’ passim. Daniel, in his 
* Musophilus ’—a poem full of fine thonght and fluent expression 
‘ containing a general defence of learning ’—grieving to think that 
a time may be coming when Chaucer may fall out of remem- 
brance 
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brance—speaks with high enthusiasm of the triumphs he has 
already won :— 


‘Yet what a time hath he wrested from time, 
And won upon the mighty waste of days 
Unto th’ immortal honour of our clime 
That by his means came first adorn’d with bays ? 
Unto the sacred relics of whose time,* 
We yet are bound in zeal to offer praise.’ 


’ Then follows a curious general prophecy,{ that, in fact, pre- 
cisely applies to Chaucer. It anticipates that revival of which 
we have spoken in the beginning of this paper :— 
‘the stronger constitutions shall 

Wear out th’ infection of distemper'd days, 

And come with glory to outlive this fall 

Recav'ring of another spring of praise, 

Clear’d from th’ oppressing humours wherewithal 

The idle multitude surcharge their lays.’ 


Drayton, in his epistle ‘To my dearly-loved friend, Henry 
Reynolds, Esq., of Poets and Poesy’—a survey, of singular 
interest for us now, of the poetry of his day, preceded by a rapid 
retrospect—begins his splendid catalogue with the name of 
Chaucer :— 

‘ That noble Chaucer in those former times 
The first enrich’d our English with his rhymes, 
And was the first of ours that ever brake 
Into the Muses’ treasure, and first spake 
In weighty numbers, delving in the mine 
Of perfect knowledge, which he could refine, 
And coin for current, and as much as then 
The English language could express to men, 
He made it do; and by his wondrous skill 
Gave us much light from his abundant quill.’ 


Still more interesting in connection with our special topic is 
the Prologue of the ‘Two Noble Kinsmen,’ a play, as is well 
known, founded on the ‘Knight’s Tale,’ mainly written by 
Fletcher, but in whose composition it seems highly probable 





* For time in this line we should, perhaps, read rime, or rhyme, as we corruptly 
spell the word. 
t There is another striking prophecy, an imagined possibility, in this poem. It 
relates to the spread of the language : 
‘ And who in time knows whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue? To what strange shores 
This gain of our best glory shall be sent 
T’ enrich unknowing nations with our stores ? 
What worlds in th’ yet unformed occident 
May come refin’d with th’ accents that are ours.’ 
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Shakespeare himself took some part. Says the Prologue of the 
play it introduces :— 
‘It has a noble breeder, and a pure, 

A learned, and a poet never went 

More famous yet ‘twixt Po and silver Trent. 

Chaucer, admired of all, the story gives ; 

There constant to eternity it lives! 

If we let fall the nobleness of this, 

And the first sound this child hear be a hiss, 

How will it shake the bones of that good man, 

And make him cry from underground : “Oh! fan 

From me the witless chaff of such a writer 

‘ That blasts my bays, and my famed works makes lighter 

Than Robin Hood.” This is the fear we bring ; 

For, to say truth, it were an endless thing 

And too ambitious, to aspire to him, 

Weak as we are, and almost breathless swim 

In this deep water. Do but you hold out 

Your helping hands, and we will tack about 

And something do to save us; you shall hear 

Scenes, though below his art, may yet appear 

Worth two hours’ travel. To his bones sweet sleep! 

Content to you!’ 


It would be easy to multiply these praises of Chaucer, did the 
limits of our space allow us; but surely we have quoted enough 
to show what an object of real veneration and love the old pcet was 
in Shakespeare’s time, and how sincere and earnest celebrations 
of him must have perpetually sounded in Shakespeare’s ears. A 
priori, therefore, it might have been concluded that Shakespeare 
was familiar with the greatest English pieces of characterization, 
and humour, and pathos, that had appeared before him. But we 
need not rest content with an inference. If we turn to the plays 
themselves, we have abundant evidence of that familiarity. 

Chaucer, it is true, is not represented in the picture Shakespeare 
gives of Chaucer’s age, in his plays of ‘ Richard the Second’ and 
‘Henry the Fourth.’ Falstaff it seems, was on speaking and 
jesting terms with John of Gaunt, who was Chaucer's great friend 
and patron. ‘ John a Gaunt,’ as we learn, had once ‘burst’ Shallow’s 
head, and Falstaff had told him he had beaten his own name. 
But we see no Chaucer in the retinue of ‘ time-honoured Lancaster.’ 
He is not by any means, however, conspicuous by his absence, any 
more than Lydgate in ‘ Henry the Fifth,’ or Skelton and Surrey 
in ‘Henry the Eighth.’ Indeed, known in the Elizabethan age 
only as a poet, and not as a diplomatist or a politician, he would 
have seemed something out of place in a ‘ History,’ when all the 
interest centres on the throne and its occupants ; for Shakespeare’s 
‘ Histories’ 
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‘Histories’ do not aim at giving complete descriptions of the 
times with which they deal. They are regal rather than national 
pieces. In that very play of ‘ Richard the Second ’ we hear nothing 
of Wat Tyler; just as in ‘ King John’ we hear nothing of Magna 
Charta. 

It must also be noted that there was much material eommon 
to the times both of Chaucer and Shakespeare, which both have 
used. There were common authors, as Ovid, and common 
legends. With regard to the Romances of Chivalry, it is striking 
to notice how both poets declined to use them. Chaucer’s taste 
anticipated the taste of Shakespeare. And so with regard to alle- 
gory. Chaucer soon outgrew that form of writing, so fashionable 
in his age ; Shakespeare scarcely ever adopted it, for he does not 
seem to have cared to write masques.* It would seem contrariwise 
that many things attracted them both. They both tell the story 
of Lucretia—Chaucer in his ‘ Legend of Good Women,’ following 
Ovid, Shakespeare in his ‘ Tarquin and Lucrece,’ partly under 
the influence, as we shall see, of a quite different work of Chaucer’s. 
Chaucer briefly recounts the fall of Julius Cesar in his ‘ Monkes 
Tale,’ as Shakespeare so splendidly in his great play, both com- 
mitting an error as to the scene, which they make the Capitol (so 
Polonius in ‘ Hamlet’); both portray the tragic ends of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, in the ‘ Legend of Good Women’ and the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ respectively, Chaucer translating Ovid 
with all submission, Shakespeare giving his humour free play at 
a story, which is absurd enough, notably in the matter of that 
cracked wall, if one lets one’s self realise it. Cleopatra is another 
of the ‘Saints of Cupid’ in the Legend already twice mentioned, 
as she is also a famous Shakespearian ‘ person ;’ both Chaucer and 
Shakespeare holding a far too favourable opinion of her lover, 
whom the former describes 


‘a ful worthy gentil werreyour.’ 


Dido, Ariadne, Medea, Philomela, are well-known figures to 
both, though only the older poet, who, as living in the first glim- 
mering of the Renaissance, lay humbly at the feet of the author 
of the ‘ Heroides,’ honours them with special celebrations. 

The true power of Chaucer is not displayed in any one of the 
pieces just mentioned ; for of the ‘Saints Legend of Cupid,’ as 
the Man of Law intituls it, undoubtedly the most valuable part 
is the Prologue ; and as for the ‘ Monk’s Tale,’ we weary of it, even 

* Neither poet had any liking for alliteration; see the * Parson’s’ 

*Trusteth wel, I am a Suthern man, 
I cannot geste rum raf ruf by the letter:’ 


and Shakespeare's ridicule in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ v. 1, and ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost,’ iv. 2. 
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as the Knight, with all his courtesy, wearied, and half agree with 
the free-spoken host—the very ‘able’ chairman of the Pilgrim 
party— 





‘Such talkyng is nought worth a boterflye, 
For therinne is noon disport or game.’ 

Certainly not in Shakespeare’s treatment of the just mentioned 
stories is his knowledge of Chaucer, or Chaucer’s influence upon 
him, obviously manifested. The two works of Chaucer which 
evidently attracted Shakespeare most were ‘The Knight’s Tale’ 
and ‘ Troylus and Cryseyde’; and the tokens of this attraction 
are to be seen in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and in ‘ The 
Two Noble Kinsmen, in ‘Venus and Adonis,’ ‘'Tarquin and 
Lucrece, ‘Troilus and Cressida, and ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
The ‘Cokes Tale of Gamelyn,’ as everybody has long 
agreed, is not by Chaucer; but in the Elizabethan age it was 
believed to be so. Shakespeare was certainly acquainted with it, 
as well as with the prose version of it incorporated in Lodge's 
* Rosalynd,’ the source of ‘ As You Like It.’ Besides these con- 
nections, there are scattered throughout Shakespeare’s plays and 
poems various other indications that the writings of Chaucer were 
anything but a sealed or an unopened book to him. 

To mention a few of these latter echoes: the Man of Law, as 
we have mentioned, names ‘ The Legend of Good Women,’ ‘ The 
Seintes Legende of Cupid,’ and Chaucer, in the Latin heading of 
the various parts of the Legend, styles each heroine ‘a martyr. 
Compare ‘ Pericles’ i. 1, where Antiochus describes the fallen f 
suitors of his daughter as . 

‘martyrs, slain in Cupid’s wars ;’ 
and the Princess’ ‘Saint Denis. to Saint Cupid,’ in ‘ Love’s La 
bour’s Lost,’ v. 2. 
Compare ‘ The Assembly of Foules’— 
‘ And breakers of the law, soth to saine, 
And likerous folk, after that they been dede, 
Shal whirle about the world alway in paine, 
Til many a world be passed out of drede,’ &. 
with Claudius’— 
‘To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world.’—Measure for Measure, iii. 1. 
Again, compare from the same poem— 
‘The wery hunter slepynge in hys bed, 
To woode ayeine hys a gooth anoon ; 


The juge drameth how hys plees ben sped ; 
The cartar dremeth how his cartes gone ; 
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The ryche of golde, the knyght fyght with his fone; 
The seke meteth he drynketh of the tonne ; 
The lover meteth he hath hys lady wonne,’ 


with that marvellously brilliant speech of Mercutio, of Queen 
Mab’s doings :— 
‘She gallops night by night 
Through lover's brains, and then they dream of love :’ 
* * * 


etx 


‘ O’er lawyers fingers who straight dream on fees :’ 
* * * * * 


‘ Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck,’ &c.* 
Compare ‘ Legende of Good Women,’ Prologue— 


‘ My worde, my werkes, ys knyt so in youre bonde 
That as an harpe obeieth to the honde 
That makith it soune after his fyngerynge, # 
Ryght so mowe ye oute of myne herte bringe . 
Swich vois, ryght as yow list, to laughe and pleyne,’ * 
with Hamlet’s rebuke of those unfortunate catspaws, Rosencrantz ie 
and Guildenstern :— 
‘ Hamlet. Will you play upon this pipe? - 

Guil, My lord, I cannot. “i via 

Hamlet. I pray you. 

Guil. Believe me, I cannot. ry 

Hamlet. I do beseech you. % 

Guil, I know no touch of it, my lord. * 

Hamlet. "Tis as easy as lying. Govern these ventages with your Y 
finger and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it will dis- 
course most eloquent music. Look you, these are the stops. 

Guil. But these cannot I command to any utterance of harmony; I 
have not the skill. 

Hamlet. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of ce 
me! You would play upon me; you would seem to know my stops; i" 
you would pluck out the heart of my mystery; you would sound me 
from my lowest note to the top of my compass; and there is much 
music, excellent voice in this little organ; yet cannot you make it ; 
speak. °S blood! do you think I am easier to be played on than a 


_ * Comp. Lucretius, iv. 965 et seq. :— ri 
‘In somnis eadem plerumque videmus obire ; ra 
Causidici causas agere et componere leges, 
Induperatores pugnare ac preelia obire 
Naute contractum cum ventis degere bellum, 
Nos agere hoc autem et naturam querere rerum 
Semper et inventam patriis exponere chartis,’ 
and infra, 1011 et seq.:— 
‘Porro hominum mentes, magnis qui mentibus edunt 
Magna, itidem sepe in somnis faciuntque geruntque ; 
Reges expugnant, capiuntur, prelia miscent, 
Tollunt clamorem, quasi si jugulentur ibidem,’ &c. 





pipe ? 
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pipe? Call me what instrument you will, though you can fret me, 
yet you cannot play upon me.’ 


And also with what he says to Horatio— 
‘ Blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.’ 
Compare, ibid.,— 


‘ For love shal me yeve strengthe and hardynesse, 
To make my wounde large ynogh, I gesse,’ 


with Mercutio, of his own fatal hurt— 


‘No, ’tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door; but 


tis enough ; ‘twill serve. Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find 
me @ grave man.’ 


The only Canterbury pilgrims, perhaps, that have been present 
to Shakespeare’s mind, on its days of creation, are the Host and the 
Sompnour. The resemblance between mine host of the ‘ Tabard’ 
and mine host of the ‘Garter’ has often been pointed out, as also 
that between the physique of the Sompnour and ‘ one Bardolph, 
if your majesty know the man: his face is all bubukles, and 
whelks, and knobs, and flames of fire.’ That there should not be 
other personal parallels besides that between the landlords arises 
partly from the different principles on which the two geniuses 
worked. Shakespeare did not attempt to reproduce the society of 
his time fully and exactly as did Chaucer. It would be easier to 
find counterparts to Chaucer’s characters in Ben Jonson, the great 
collector and preserver of ‘humours.’ That difference in ‘ per- 
sone’ arises also from the immense change that passed over 
English life between the fourteenth and the sixteenth century. 
The social world has its deluges no less than the material— 


‘O earth! what changes hast thou seen!’ 


and the interval between those centuries was a ‘diluvial period,’ 
The old forms of life had been swept away. The ‘ wanton and 
merry’ friar, the ‘full fat’ lordly monk, the smooth-tongued 
pardoner, and many another, had all gone hence, and were no 
more seen; and a race had succeeded that knew not St. Thomas 
or his fellow-saints. 

Of Shakespeare’s knowledge of the ‘ Knight’s Tale’ there are 
several indications in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’* In 
both pieces the presiding figures are those of ‘ Duke’ Theseus 








* See some excellent remarks on this point in Hippesley’s ‘ Chapters on Early 
English Literature,’ pp. 60-62. 
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and Hippolyta; the scenes are Athens and woods near Athens. 
The name Philostrate is common to both—in the older work as 
the name worn by Arcite when he returns disguised to the 
court of Theseus, in the later as that of the Master of the Revels 
to Theseus. The poem begins just after the marriage of Theseus. 
The conqueror of ‘the regne of Femynge’ is just bringing his 
bride 
‘hoom with him in his contre, 
With moche glorie and gret solempnite.’ 


In the play he has just brought her home, to be wedded there 
‘With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling.’ 


It is impossible when, later on in the tale, we see Theseus and 
Hippolyta, out a hunting in the May time, come upon Palamon 
and Arcite, madly fighting for love in a forest glade, not to 
remember how in the play the same noble pair, ‘hearing the 
music’ of the hounds, discover a group of lovers strangely re- 
posing on the woodland grass, having risen up early, as the 
Duke thinks, ‘to observe the rite of May,’ all rivalry, as the 
event proves, now appeased and ended. In both pieces we 
have two lovers devoted to one lady. In the play this posi- 
tion is repeated twice. But still closer is the contact between 
Shakespeare and the ‘Knight’s Tale,’ if, as is stated in the 
edition of the ‘Two Noble Kinsmen,’ published in 1634, that 
work is indeed ‘ by the memorable worthies of their own time, 
Mr, John Fletcher and Mr. William Shakspeare ; for the ‘ Two 
Noble Kinsmen’ is, in fact, a dramatisation of the ‘ Knight’s 
Tale.’ The statement of the title-page might go for little, if it 
were not supplemented by internal evidence. For our part we 
are inclined to agree with those critics who recognise the direct 
work of Shakespeare in certain passages of the drama and imita- 
tions of him in other parts, The subsidiary plot of the gaoler’s 
daughter and her furious passion for Palamon is certainly not by 
the hand of the master. The madness scene would appear to have 
been suggested by Ophelia’s frenzy. Gerrold and his rustic merry- 
makers seem a faint reflection of the incomparable Bottom and. 
his company. The scenes which are assuredly Shakespeare’s, if 
any are, are those which confine themselves to the story as ren- 
dered by Chaucer, expanding or contracting it as is required by 
dramatic necessity and the judgment of the reproducer. They 
are, without controversy, the work of one who held his original 
in no mean honour. The warmly admiring and reverent mention 
of its author, made in the Prologue, has already been quoted. 
But the work of Chaucer’s, whose traces are most frequently 
perceptible in Shakespeare’s writings, is unquestionably ‘ a 
an 
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and Cressida.’ ‘Troilus and Cressida’ was the most popular 
love-poem of our literature, from the time of its composition, or 
free and vigorous reproduction from Boccaccio. In the fifteenth 
century a Scotch poet, by name Henryson, wrote a continuation 
of it.* Sixteenth-century praises of it abound, ‘Chaucer,’ says 
Sidney, in his ‘ Apologie for Poetrie, ¢ ‘undoubtedly did ex- 
cellently in hys Troylus and Cressid ; of whom truly I know not 
whether to mervaile more either that he in that mistie time 
could see so clearely, or that wee in this cleare age walke so 
stumblingly after him.’ 

Shakespeare’s acquaintance with this general favourite is, in our 
opinion, exhibited, as we have said, most strikingly in his play 
of the same name, in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ in ‘Tarquin and 
Lucrece,’ and in ‘ Venus and Adonis’; but in others of his works 
also there may perhaps be discerned symptoms of it. Compare— 


‘For hit is seyd men makyn oft a yerd 
With which the maker is himself ybeten 
In sundry maner as thes wise men tretyn,’ 


with ‘ King Lear’ :— 
‘The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.’ 
Compare— 


‘ What know I of the queene Niobe ? 
Let be thin old ensaumplis, I the pray.’ 


with Hamlet’s— 
‘ What is Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?’ 


In the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ in that famous ‘ out-nighting ’ scene, 
Lorenzo says how— 
‘in such a night 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night.’ 


This is straight from Chaucer, who describes the poor forlorn 
lover, how— 


‘ Upon the walles fast ek wolde he walke, 
And on the Grekes oost he wolde see ; 
And to hymself right thus he wolde talke : 





* From the ‘Cressida was a beggar’ of ‘Twelfth Night’ (iii. 1.), it would 
appear that Shakespeare knew this continuation. i 

+ See p. 62 of Mr. Arber’s reprint. Is Mr. Arber’s excellent series of reprints 
generally known to our readers? It is not easy to commend them too warmly for 
their accuracy and their cheapness, 
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So yonder is myn owene lady free, 

Or elles yonder, ther the tentes be, 

And thennes cometh this eyre that is so soote, 
That in my soule I feele it doth me boote. 


And hardyly this wynd that moore and moore 
Thus stoundemele encressith in my face, 

Is of my lady depe sykes sore ; 

I preve it thus, for in noon other place 

Of all this town, save oonly in this space, 

Feel I no wynde that souneth so lyke peyne, 

It seith “ Allas! why twynned be we tweyne?”’ 


But, to turn to the pieces above mentioned as more especially 
reflecting the knowledge of Chaucer’s poem: it is in ‘ Venus and 
Adonis, ‘ the first heir of my invention,’ as might be expected, 
that the influence of Chaucer’s manner is most visible. We 
venture to think that Chaucer is the master of Shakespeare in un- 
dramatic as Marlowe in dramatic poetry. In both poetries the 
style of the teacher has left its mark at least upon the earlier pro- 
ductions of the pupil. The leading features of Chaucer’s ‘ Troylus 
and Cryseyde’ are, an extreme minuteness-and fulness of descrip- 
tion, an over-brimming abundance of imagery and illustration, 
an almost excessive display of poetical richness and power. In 
all these respects the ‘ Venus and Adonis’ of Shakespeare cor- 
responds, There are signs of youthfulness in both works—the 
youthfulness of singularly deep and fertile natures. In each 
poem there is but little action. Each writer is encumbered, so 
to speak, by the wealth of his genius, so that movement is almost 
impossible. The exuberant growths of fancy cling around them 
trammellingly. The poems consist for the most part of long con- 
versations, or else monologues reported at the fullest length. They 
are the thinkings aloud of minds of the utmost conceivable fulness 
and efflorescence. The passion depicted in both pieces is of the 
same sensuous order. The likeness in this respect is extremely 
noticeable. Something of what has been said applies also to 
‘Tarquin and Lucrece,’ but not all. The style of that work is 
severer than that of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ though there is the 
same inexhaustible plenitude and lavishness of power. In one 
int of view it affords a remarkable contrast to the poem pub- 
hed in the preceding year. The chaste-souled Lucrece seems 
to rebuke the self-abandoning passion of Venus, as also that of the 
old Trojan paramours. The structure of the poem does not differ 
from that of ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ which, as we have pointed out, 
is that of the Chaucerian work. It is not perhaps so important 
to notice that the metre of it is the same as that of Chaucer's 
poem—the seven-lined stanza or ‘rhyme royal,’ as it is called 


(which 
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(which we in England might rather call the Chaucerian stanza; 
for it is to Chaucer we owe as well its introduction into our 
country as its most successful cultivation)—inasmuch as it is the 
metre of the ‘ Mirrour of Magistrates’ and other Tudor works; 
but yet the fact should not be forgotten. 

In the great love-play, ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ there are to be 
observed many reminiscences of the great love-tale, ‘ Troylus and 
Cryseyde.’ Mercutio,* the love-mocker, recalls to the mind of 
the reader what Troilus was before the hour of his sweet captivity 
came upon him, Pandarus reminds the smitten knight, how— 


‘then were wont to chace 
At Love in scorne, and for despyt hym calle 
Seint Idiote, Lord of thes folis alle. 
How oft hast thou made thy nice japis 
And seyd that Love’s servauntis everichon 
Of nycete ben verrey goddis apys; 
And some wold monche her brede alone, 
Lying in bed, and make hem for to grone ; 
And some thow seydist had a blaunch fevere, 
And preydist God he shold never kevere. 
And some of hem toke on hem for the cold, 
More than ynow, so seydist thow ful oft ; 
And some have feynid oft tyme and told 
How they wake, whan her love slepe soft. 
And thus have broght hem self a loft, 
And natheles were undere at the last ; 
Thus seydist thow, and japedist ful fast.’ 


Compare Mercutio’s name of ‘the ape’ for Romeo, and his final 
dictum; ‘This drivelling love is like a great natural that runs 
lolling up and down to hide his bauble in a hole,’ and his other 
incomparable wit-flights at the expense of the ‘tender passion.’ 
Compare Cryseyde’s 

‘ Ful sharp bygynnyng brekith oft at ende,’ 
with Friar Laurence’s sage— 


‘ These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die.’ 
Compare the partings of the lovers as the day breaks (book iii. 
of ‘Troilus and Cressida; act iii. scene 5, of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’), t Compare Troilus’ presentiment— 
‘Alas! thow saist right soth, quoth Troylus ; 
But, hardely, it is not al for nought, 
That in myn herte I now rejoysse thus ; 


— 





* Compare also Benedict in ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ 


+ This parallel is pointed out by Godwin in his ‘ Life of Geoffrey Chaucer.’ It 
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It is ayenis some good, I have a thought ; 

Not I not how, but sen that I was wrought, 

Ne felt I swich a comfort, dar I seye; 

She comth to nyght, my life that dorste I leye,’ 


with Romeo’s— 


‘If I may trust the flattering truth of sleep, 
My dreams presage some joyful news at hand 
My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne, 
And all this day an unaccustom’d spirit 
Lifts me above the ground with cheerful thoughts.’ 


But it is most natural to look for signs of Shakespeare’s know- 
ledge of Chaucer’s ‘ Troylus and Cryseyde’ in his play of the same 
name; and certainly signs are there, but they are signs of a dis- 
sentient knowledge rather than of a sympathetic. It can scarcely, 
we think, be necessary for us, after what has already been said, 
to insist that the commentators are imperfectly informed who tell 
us that Shakespeare knew nothing of Chaucer’s poem, and that his 
only sources were Caxton’s ‘ Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye’ 
and Lydgate’s ‘ Historye, Sege, and Dystruccyon of Troye.’ That 
he drew from those works of Caxton and Lydgate, we do not 
deny ; for his play covers a much wider field-than that of Chaucer's 
poem, and indeed the best parts of it have nothing to do with the 
lovers; but there can be no doubt that for those scenes in which 
the eponyms do figure the older celebrator of them was his chief 
authority. Chaucer is the one original in English for the story 
of Troilus and Cressida. His own debt to Boccaccio is unques- 
tionable ; who ‘ Lollius’ was, to whom he acknowledges such 
perpetual obligations, is a yet unsolved mystery ; but for English 
readers he is the one original. Thus Lydgate, in his Troy book, 
when he comes to Troilus and Cressida, at once cites Chaucer’s 
poem as the source of all he has to tell, and, after those sincere 
expressions of reverence and love, to which we have referred 
above, proceeds to reproduce it. And so Gascoigne,* who died 
afew years before Shakespeare left Stratford for London, when he 
alludes to the story, names Lollius and Chaucer as the great 
telaters of it. 

But Shakespeare does not accept the story in the spirit in which 
Chaucer recounts it. Shakespeare’s play by no means belongs to 
his ‘apprenticeship,’ as Dryden makes bold to state in the 
Preface to his own queer version of it; it is, in fact, one of his 
latest plays. We should incline to hold that Chaucer’s poem 
belongs to about the same period of his life as that to which 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ belongs in the life of Shakespeare: it is the 


as 








* See Gascoigne’s ‘ Dan Bartholomew of Bathe.’ 
work 
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work of his genius when yet comparatively nascent, in no wise 
mellow fruit. Hence the difference of treatment, Shakespeare’s 
fully ripened judgment rejects altogether a certain unreality that 
marks Chaucer’s poem. The fact is that the heroine, as the 
older poet paints her, is a mere fancy-creature. Chaucer’s heart 
was very soft towards women, and he could not harden it enough 
to represent Cressida faithfully. He could not bring himself to 
call her by her right name ; he is always yearning to excuse her; 
even for what he does say he is afterwards ready to make amends, 
and endeavours to make amends in the ‘ Legend of Good Women,’ 
With all her frailty he loved her tenderly, and would fain have 
been blind to her terrible treason. He was like some executioner 
paralysed by the exceeding fairness of the head laid on the block 
before him. 
‘Ne me ne list this sely womman chyde 

Ferthere thanne the storie wol devyse ; 

Hire name, allas! is published so wyde, 

That for hire gilte it ought ynough suffise ; 

And if I myght excuse hire any wyse, 

For she so sory was for her untrouthe 

Ywis I wold excuse hire yet for routhe.’ 


Shakespeare, on the other hand, more keen-sighted at all times, 
and writing at a season of life when the eyes of the wise, at least, 
are not so easily caught, and mere outward beauty is rated and 
valued with a truer discrimination, does justice inflexibly ; and 
when Nestor praises her, equivocally perhaps as ‘a woman of 
quick sense,’ Ulysses cries aloud and spares not :— 


‘Fie, fie upon her! 
There’s a language in her eye, her cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body.’ 


Quite different, too, are the representations of Pandarus. Chau- 
cer, though not perhaps without misgivings, ascribes his won- 
derful assiduity in his friend’s behalf to the bond of ‘swom 
brotherhood,’ by which he and Troilus, just as Palamon and 
Arcite, were so closely united ; Shakespeare does not deign to 
notice any such plea, He is persistently plain-spoken; he lets 
black be black, It is then perhaps in his pointed disagreements 
with Chaucer’s poem that Shakespeare’s knowledge of it is maml- 
fested rather than in any concordance of incident or expression, 
though most certainly there is this concordance also. 

Our space has not permitted us to attempt anything like an 
exhaustive list of the Chaucerian traces to be observed in 
works of Shakespeare. Perhaps of those we have quoted, some 
may 
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may seem fanciful ; it is not essential to maintain our proposition 
that all should be admitted; but assuredly they cannot all be 
dismissed as unsubstantial or fortuitous. 

There is, then, good ground for indulging the belief that the 
works of the great narrative poet of our literature were not absent 
from the studies of the supreme dramatist, who alone, perhaps, of 
all greatest geniuses, was in certain gifts of the imagination even 
to surpass him. 








Art. XI.—1. Teaching Universities and Examining Boards. By 
Lyon Playfair, M.P. Edinburgh, 1872. 

2. What is meant by Freedom of Education? By The O’Connor 
Don, M.P. Dublin, 1872. 

3, Three Letters on the Irish University Question. By Professor 
Nesbitt. Dublin, 1872. 

4, Pastoral Address of the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland. 
Dublin, 1871. 

5. — Generale. By Thomas Andrews, M.D. London, 
1867. 

6. Quelques Mots sur UInstruction publtque en France. Par 
Michel Bréal. Paris, 1872. 


( hae Irish University question still awaits solution, That the 

system of higher education in Ireland required the inter- 
vention of Parliament, or of the Executive, has been asserted by 
the leaders of the Liberal party years since. So pressing did the 
matter seem in 1866 that even in the confusion of a Ministerial 
catastrophe the Liberal Ministry of that year launched the scheme 
of the supplemental charter. No sooner had the courts of law 
disposed of that blundering proposal than Mr. Gladstone re- 
turned to press the urgency of the question. Speaking in 1867, 
he demanded ‘speedy interference’ on the part of Parliament, 
and, reviewing the various plans suggested, said :— 

‘ While one of these schemes might have his preference rather than 
either of the others, yet keeping in view the fact that real civil dis- 
abilities were at present inflicted on the majority of the inhabitants 
of Ireland in connection with the University question, he would 
tather see the adoption of any one of these plans than an indefinite 
postponement of all interference in the direction of a removal of these 
disabilities.’ 

Five years have passed since those words were uttered, and yet 
no action has been taken by Government or Parliament, and the 
machinery of higher education remains in 1873 exactly what it 
was at Lord Palmerston’s death in 1865. “ 
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This halt on the part of the Liberal chiefs is the more signi- 
ficant when we consider that this is a question in relation to 
which no sweeping revolution was necessary. No new principle 
had to be introduced. The policy of moulding the existing 
educational institutions to the special wants of Ireland had been 
long recognised. Trinity College had distinctly accepted this 
policy in 1793. The other University, the Queen’s Universiay 
in Ireland, had been expressly founded to make University cul- 
ture accessible to every section of the nation. The particular 
mode of applying this principle of adapting the University 
system to the peculiar national wants was all that was in ques- 
tion, The task of the Ministry was only to give freer scope to 
this principle according to the opportunities presented by the 
course of public affairs. 

As long as Ireland possessed a national Church, it was the privi- 
lege and the duty of the University, as a national institution, to 
devote its resources largely to the work of that Church. When 
Mr. Gladstone’s Church Act deprived the Church in Ireland of its 
national position, the University had to elect either to become a 
denominational seminary, with the prospect of having its en- 
dowments dealt with as national property and apportioned by 
Government commissions, or to claim, as one of the consequences 
of that Act, the right to devote itself directly and exclusively to its 
national work. On the occasion of introducing the Irish Church 
Act, Mr. Gladstone pointed out the effect which that measure 
must have upon the position of Trinity College. The Act had 
hardly received the Royal Assent when Trinity College claimed 
its right to pursue its work as a national institution, proposed 
to carry further the policy adopted in 1793, and to apply the 
principle of the abolition of tests to its endowments as well as to 
its degrees. Such a change, it is true, would not have met the 
demands of the Ultramontane party, but it would have carried 
on, in a manner at once natural and acceptable to the Irish 
people, that course of improvement which the University had 
been long pursuing. This measure Mr. Gladstone might have 
adopted, or he might have proposed a scheme of his own; but 
having pressed the urgency of the question in 1866 and 1867, 
having marked it out as the third part of his Irish policy in 
1868, he has now been four years in office without attempting 
any legislation in connection with Irish education. Nor is this 
all; but the fact that Mr. Gladstone has pledged himself on this 
question has been made a reason for objecting to any one else 
attempting to deal with it. Twice he has obstructed the Bill 
accepted by the University of Dublin, on the ground that it 
trenched on a question of ministerial policy. The ee 
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denied the aid of Parliament, is compelled against its will to 
impose religious disabilities on its students. Last June the 
highest place at the Fellowship examination was taken by a 
distinguished graduate, not a member of the Church of Ireland ; 
and the University, recognising the result of the examination test, 
elected him to one of the vacant Fellowships, but he could not 
take the oaths still imposed by statute. The University is de- 
prived of his aid, and he of the prize which he had ably earned. 
Thus a question that bade fair to settle itself has been kept open, 
admitted grievances are left unremedied, and the higher educa- 
tional system of Ireland has been made the subject of agitation 
all through the country during this whole Parliament. A distin- 
guished University has been obliged to pursue its work for 
years with the consciousness that some great change was at hand, 
which might completely alter its character or even destroy its 
existence. 

Extravagant as was Mr, Gladstone’s theory of Irish policy, 
it throws no light on this course of proceeding on the part of 
the Ministry. As the policy of Irish ideas has been stated in 
Lancashire and elsewhere, we get from it no explanation of this 
persistent torturing of the Irish Universities. If the Ministers 
agree with a great clerical leader, Cardinal Cullen, that ‘the 
‘nationality of Ireland means simply the Catholic Church,’ the 
sequence of events is, indeed, plain enough. The Irish Uni- 
versities do not, in the discharge of their duty to the Irish 
people, accept the Cardinal’s doctrine. The Ministry wait until 
Parliament is ready to force it upon them, or to punish them 
for their betrayal of the principle of Irish ideas, as Liberalism 
and the Cardinal conceive it. 

But this is not the interpretation of his Irish policy, which 
the language of the Liberal chief expresses, however much his 
attitude upon this question suggests it. 

When Mr. Gladstone undertook, in 1868, to remodel Irish 
policy, his guiding principle was to consult Irish opinion—his 
practical conclusion to uproot the institutions associated with 
the English name sharing its unpopularity, and, owing to that 
unpopularity, their want of success. The Church was to go 
utterly and at once. With the Church went those institutions 
that had been created as a set-off to the existence of the Church— 
Maynooth and the Regium Donum. It was not possible to 
make a new distribution of land, but a tremendous inroad was 
made on the landlords’ property. Adopting the grouping of 
Irish questions introduced by the Irish Bishops when they 
founded the National Association in 1865, Mr. Gladstone at the 
last election added Education to the Church and Land as the 
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third head of his programme. He did not mean by the term 
education, he subsequently said, primary education. What he 
referred to was especially higher education, and this he told us 
was to be dealt with ‘in the same spirit in which we have 
endeavoured to deal with the Church and the land in that 
country.”* The ostentatious announcement of a scheme of 
higher education in Ireland necessarily suggested the University 
of Dublin. On that University depended the higher education 
of the country. What was there in its history that explained 
this resolution to deal with it in the same spirit as the Church 
and Land had been dealt with? ‘To justify the application to 
this University of the principles adopted as to the Church and 
Land has been the Ministerial difficulty ever since 1868. It 
was not possible to apply to the Irish Universities exactly the 
same process that had been applied to the Church—simply abolish 
them, and devote the funds obtained by the confiscation of their 
endowments to the inexhaustible requirements of lunatic asylums 
in Ireland. To refuse all State recognition of religion was, to a 
section of the public, no novel proposition. But education was 
another matter which we had not yet learned should be held of no 
account by the State. It was not in 1868, and we do not believe 
it has since become, practicable to refuse State recognition of 
higher education in Ireland, to disestablish education as Parlia- 
ment had disestablished religion. This was a difficulty inherent 
in the subject-matter of that question which Mr. Gladstone had 
tacked on to his programme. ‘But, moreover, there was a further 
difficulty in the character of the two Irish Universities, Their 
history and position as public institutions distinguish them 
altogether from the Church. 


The University of Dublin differs from all the other institu-, 


tions in Ireland, for the existence of which England is respon- 
sible, both in the work it has done, and in the place which it 
occupies in the opinion of the Irish population. Though 
founded by the State, it is not under State control. It has a life 
of its own, apart from the Government; and this fact has always 
been recognised by the Irish population. The work it has done 
is acknowledged by them as real work, not work in the interest 
merely of England or of the Church. However much popular 
assailants of the Irish Church grudged the work the University 
did for the object of their aversion, they never treated the Uni- 
versity as an appendage of the Church. The influences that 
had hampered the work of the Church, and confused the relations 
of landlord and tenant, have not materially affected the career of 








** Hansard,’ vol. 200, p. 1127. 
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the University of Dublin. In spite of sectarian conflict and 


perpetually recurring civil tumult, it can boast a brilliant 
. success. 

Dublin has a distinguished place amongst the high schools 
t of Europe. It has educated men eminent in politics, philosophy, 
f literature, and science. Burke, Plunket, Grattan, Berkeley, Swift, 


Goldsmith, M‘Cullagh, Hamilton, are some of the men whom this 
University claims to have prepared for their work in the world. 
Such names as these establish its claims as a school of intelli- 
gence and culture, fitting noble minds for the higher careers of 
life; giving them the knowledge and the training to pursue their 
course in life as became their abilities, and the work for which 
those abilities marked them out. If, again, we turn to those pro- 
fessional pursuits which require higher culture, the training of the 
University of Dublin has enabled Irishmen to take the highest rank 
at the Bar and in the medical school. The literature and social life 
of Ireland, and, indeed, of the United Kingdom, bear testimony 
to the work which this University has done in past years. If 
we come to the most recent times, to the tests of acquirement as 
judged by examination, the number of its successful candidates 
in the great Indian competition, and the places which they have 
taken, prove its right to rank with the great universities of Scotland 
and England. During the three centuries of its existence it has 
supplied the educational wants of the Irish people with remark- 
able efficiency. It has given Ireland great schouls of medicine and | 
law, which enjoy a European reputation; it has unceasingly 
maintained the efficiency of these professions by the recruits 
whom it has drafted from the middle classes, to say nothing of 
its services to the Irish Church. It has made as near an 
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., approach to supplying a great centre of refinement and learning, 
> like Paris or Bologna, as the circumstances of Ireland permitted. 
it Amidst the devastation of civil war, in a country where the 
zh penal system was devised in the effort to keep society together, 
ife and where even that expedient failed to secure order, Dublin 
ys has succeeded in supplying abundantly the training necessary for 
ne the distinguished pursuit of the learned professions, has opened a 
ost career for the men of genius whom Ireland produced, and has 
lar kept alive the national taste for higher culture. 

ity | Consideration of these circumstances explains the singular 
ni- demeanour of the Liberal leaders. The addition of education, 


nat especially of higher education, to their programme was de- 
ns signed to satisfy the Irish hierarchy by a public acknowledg- 
of ment of the Minister’s engagements to them. But having pro- 
ie mised to deal with this matter in the spirit of the Church 
and Land Acts, the Ministry have yet done nothing; nor can 
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it be pretended that the position of the University of Dublin 
presented any great obscurity or complexity. Its history, its 
resources, and the employment of those resources, had all been 
fully investigated by the Royal Commission in 1853. During 
four years of almost unprecedented Parliamentary power, Mr, 
Gladstone has left his mysterious utterances hanging over the 
Universities, a stimulus to the clerical agitation carried on against 
them. During this period he has not merely declined to do 
anything himself; he has resented, as an affront, the proposal of 
Trinity College to make its further contribution to the settle- 
ment of the question, to complete its policy of opening its own 
system to the Irish people. 

The University proposed in 1869 to accept Mr. Faweett’s 
principle of the abolition of all religious tests, All the emolu- 
ments and prizes of the University were to be opened without 
any distinction of creed. And, having made these concessions, 
it proposed to retain its ancient right as a corporation to appoint 
to its endowments, on the test of open examination from amongst 
its graduates, and to select its own professors. 

The effect of this proposal, as bringing a larger number of 
Irishmen under the influence of University culture, cannot be 
judged of merely by the result of the policy of 1793 up to the 
present time. In the first place, the opening all the endowments 
on the foundation of the University, without distinction of creed, 
is very different from merely admitting to the enjoyment of a set 
of rewards and prizes outside its own foundation, though clus- 
tered around it. The system of 1793 had been eminently sue- 
cessful as far as it went, and its success afforded a special oppor- 
tunity for trying the new scheme. It had brought numbers of 
Roman Catholics to Trinity College. It had created a class 
of Roman Catholics who were familiar with the traditions of the 
College, who would be there to welcome the new-comers whom 
further changes might attract, and take from them any sense of 
strangeness. When this proposal was made in 1869, Mr. Bruce 
and Mr. Chichester Fortescue, instead of congratulating the Uni- 
versity on accepting the consequences of propositions for which 
the Liberal party had contended, assailed the University with 
angry reproaches. The Liberal press, both here and in Ireland, 
broke into a chorus of denunciation, ‘ The scheme was inadequate, 
was illusory.’ ‘ Even,’ it was said, ‘if some Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics were admitted immediately to its foundation, it might 
be years, according to the existing constitution of the Univer- 
sity, before they would have any voice in its government, and 
meanwhile the traces of the inequality of the past would remain 
to disfigure the life of the University. Moreover, it was an old 
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institution, and, like all old institutions, full of anomalies, and 
requiring a radical reform; the abolition of the tests and the 
separation of the Divinity School in no degree met the require- 
ments of the nation. Its funds must be redistributed, and its 
constitution remodelled.’ Language of this kind was repeated 
over and over again. 

It was true that in England the Academic question of re- 
modelling the course of studies at the Universities, the political 
question of the abolition of tests, the economic question of the 
distribution of Endowments had been kept hitherto quite dis- 
tinct. Under the impulse given by the Report of the Dublin 
University Commission of 1853, a series of changes had been 
carried out in Dublin analogous to those academic reforms 
which the Oxford and Cambridge Reform Acts of 1854 and 
1856 introduced in those Universities. The authorities of the 
University of Dublin, aided in some matters by the Crown, were 
able themselves to carry out the suggestions of the Report. 
There being no controversy between separate interests—as of 
the University on the one hand, and of a body of Colleges on the 
other—the powers of the governing body, for the most part, were 
sufficient to achieve the needed reforms. On the same principle, 
fifteen years before the abolition of tests was effected in England, 
distinct reform Acts had been passed for Oxford and Cambridge to 
do very much the work which Trinity College had been able to 
do for itself after the Report of 1853. So too the question of the 
abolition of tests in England was discussed and settled before 
the country even approached the question of the redistribution 
of University endowments. It is only last year that a Royal 
Commission was appointed to ascertain what those endow- 
ments are. But the critics of the Liberal press altogether forgot 
the principles adopted in reference to Oxford and Cambridge, 
and insisted that the general question of the redistribution of 
endowments and of further academic reform should make 
part of the political and religious question of the removal of 
tests, 

The University then determined to attempt once more to meet 
the demands of the Ministry and their adherents. In 1871, 
after the passing of the University Tests Act, it settled with 
Mr. Fawcett and its friends in the House of Commons the terms 
of a Bill which should not only abolish religious tests, but should, 
besides, make such a change in the University constitution as to 
at once admit to a voice in its government any Roman Catholic 
or Dissenter thereafter elected on the foundation of the College, 
and should further give a new organization to the University 
Senate. In the Bill introduced by Mr. Fawcett the ae 
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of the University and College, now vested in the Provost and 
seven Senior Fellows of the College, was transferred to two 
newly-created bodies; one, the Council of the University and 
College of twenty members, made up of the Provost and seven 
Senior Fellows, of four Junior Fellows elected by the Junior 
Fellows, of four Professors elected by the Professors, and four 
Doctors or Masters elected by the Senate; the other the Heb- 
domadal Board of the University and College, consisting of thirteen 
members, the Provost, and seven Senior Fellows, and five Junior 
Fellows, elected by the Junior Fellows. The Council deter- 
mined the Curriculum, appointed to Professorships, and con- 
ducted .the general work of the University; the Board looked 
after the maintenance of discipline, and administered the 
finances. 

To understand this scheme we must recall the fact that Dublin is 
a University with but one College, a state of things not so anoma- 
lous in the history of Universities as it appears to a public familiar 
only, for the most part, with the University systems of Oxford 
and Cambridge. At present the Provost and the Seven Senior 
Fellows of the College are the owners of the College property, 
the receivers of the College and University fees, and the general 
governors of the College and University. The Senate of the 
University exists, but, according to the present constitution, can 
discuss nothing not previously approved of by the Board of 
Trinity College. The Board having arranged their scheme 
resolved to do what they could to carry it into immediate effect. 
Having by their existing powers the right to determine the con- 
ditions of membership of the University Senate, they proceeded at 
once to enlarge that body, and to render it a constituency suitable 
to exercise the functions which the proposed Bill assigned to it. 
The old rules requiring annual payments to constitute membership 
of the Senate were swept away, and the Senate was constituted of 
the first gold medallists of each year, a rank equivalent to that of | 
first wrangler at Cambridge, and of such other members of the 
general body of Doctors and Masters as chose to have themselves 
enrolled on payment of a lump sum of 4/. 15s. This change 
at once secured a most distinguished constituency, consisting, for‘ 
the most part, of the first men of their class in each year for the last 
twenty or thirty years, and among them a large proportion of 
Roman Catholics. The University thus, as far as the exercise of its 
own powers enabled it, provided for the establishment of the new 
scheme.. By this scheme it sought to settle the political and 
religious question without entangling that question with the 
more general one of University Reform. It admitted to its 
foundation classes hitherto excluded, and altered its consti- 
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tution so that those who came in should be sure of a voice in 
the University government; and it provided in the new con- 
stitution such elements of progress as should give the University 
the opportunity of leading the way itself to the further reform of 
its whole system, without calling in the aid of any power external 
to itself, or exposing the University to become the prey of some 
one of the factions that make up Irish politics. This proposal, 
moreover, coming from the corporation immediately concerned, 
was acquiesced in by the Irish Protestant community. Intro- 
duced in Parliament by a consistent and unbending advocate of 
advanced Radical opinions, it was supported by both the mem- 
bers for the University, and by Lord Crichton, as a representative 
of the Protestants of Ulster. 

Applying principles which Parliament had adopted, the prin- 
ciple of absolute religious equality in Irish administration, 
the abolition of religious tests in the work of education, prin- 
ciples to which Liberals are always protesting their devotion, 
this Bill has been for two successive Sessions, not only impeded 
in its progress, but practically excluded from discussion, 

In 1871, Mr. Gladstone said it was too late in the Session to 
discuss it; not daring to go to a division, he put up his Irish 
Attorney-General to talk the Bill out on a Wednesday afternoon. 
In the last Session the excuse of want of time could not be again 
pleaded. On the second reading the Ministry announced, that 
though they were ready to accept the Abolition of Tests, they 
would object to the clauses for altering the constitution of the 
University, and they supported the second reading of the Bill 
against some of the Ultramontane members. 

The day for going into Committee approached. Mr. Heron, 
the Ultramontane Member for Tipperary, who had, in 1871, 
frankly admitted that the Bill, if allowed to pass, would absolutely 
destroy the chances of his friends, and had suggested the alter- 
native of a charter to the Catholic University in Stephen’s Green, 
with an endowment of 40,0001. a year, met the Bill of 1872 with 
equal directness. He put down a counter-scheme of his own ina 
series of amendments. It was supposed that the Ministry, on their 
part, would now also put downa series of amendments. But on the 
very eve of the day for going into Committee it was announced, 
not in the House of Commons from the Treasury Bench, but 
in an inspired article in the columns of a morning paper, that 
a Ministerial crisis was at hand. The Ministry intended to 
move an instruction to the Committee, not to amend the clauses 
of the Bill relating to the general question of reform, but to 
omit them, and intended to make this motion a question of 
confidence. The supporters of the Bill inquired what 
this 
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this meant after the Government had supported the second 
reading; and, thrown out of the appointed day by the con- 
fusion consequent on this announcement, challenged the Minis‘ 
to give them a day to settle the question. Mr. Fawcett had 
framed the Bill in obedience to the challenge of his opponents, 
He was prepared to discuss its clauses, to defend them, or to 
accept reasonable amendments that might be offered. But he 
could not again, all of a sudden, take his instructions from his 
adversaries, cut the Bill in two, and restore his proposal to the 
shape which, three years before, these same adversaries had 
repudiated with derision. The Ministry refused a day; they 
had, by their bold expedient of making the order to go into Com- 
mittee a Ministerial question, deprived the supporters of the 
Bill of a day, which they could not recover at that period of the 
Session without the aid of the Ministry, and this aid the Ministry 
refused to give them. The Bill was got rid of once more, 
This whole course of proceeding, from 1868 to the present hour, 
admits of only one explanation. The Ministers are under certain 
engagements to the Ultramontane party. These they have hitherto 
found it impossible to carry out. They are biding their time 
until the exertions of that party in popular agitation, or the 
weariness of the public, or the despair of the assailed corpora- 
tions, or some other happy conjuncture of circumstances can give 
them the opportunity of redeeming their pledges. 

When we recollect what the Ultramontane party in Ireland 
is; and what is its professed policy on education, that this question 
is to be kept for settlement according jto their good pleasure is 
a marvellous commentary on the work of a Ministry, whose 
business was to be, as Mr. Bright told us at Birmingham in 1868, 
to re-write the history of Ireland. 

It is quite true that the difficulty of attaining the great end of 
University reform in Ireland,—enabling the influence of Uni- 
versity culture to permeate all the social strata,—is greatly aggra- 
vated by the position of this party. But the power of this party in 
Ireland is directly due to the Liberal policy. Their influence has 
grown steadily in proportion to the zeal of successive Liberal 
Governments to win their favour. The more they were courted, 
the more conscious of their strength did they become, the more 
extravagant in their pretensions. Their influence on this question 
of education is mainly due to what Mr. Henley calls ‘ the painful 
subserviency to priestly power’ recently observable amongst 
public men. The existence of this party in Ireland was a special 
reason for settling the system of University education promptly 
and decisively on some distinct principle, such as the University 
of Dublin proposed. Instead of turning to some principle for 
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a settlement of this question, Mr. Gladstone has given one 
further instance of the subserviency Mr. Henley complains of, 
and has strengthened the power of Ultramontanism for the 
future. 

This party claiming to regulate all the relations of life, and 
growing both in their confidence of their own power and in the 
sense of the reality of it with every fresh attempt of the Liberals to 
court them, have taken advantage of the close connection existing 
between the Roman Church and the Irish masses, and in accordance 
with this policy have taken charge of this question of education 
in the name of the Irish people. Whilst the Roman Catholic 
masses were still prostrate, suffering from the consequences of past 
struggles, the revived power of Ultramontanism stepped in and 
assumed their leadership. If they have claims to urge, the Ultra- 
montane states it for them, and of course from the Ultramontane 
point of view. When the State seeks to extend the influence of edu- 
cation in Ireland, it is met by the manifestoes of the Irish Bishops, 
manifestoes unparalleled in the episcopal declarations of other 
countries, and modelled on the latest utterances of the most ex- 
treme of modern Popes. Claims which in other countries are 
glossed over according to the exigencies of time or locality, are 
asserted in all their vigour in Ireland, and enforced as the demand 
of the nation. 

Public attention was first drawn to the growth of this party 
in Ireland after the opening of the Queen’s University. The 
— of Roman Catholics in relation to higher education 

been pressed by Sir Thomas Wyse and others many years 
before, and Sir Robert Peel pro to create a second Uni- 
versity system outside Trinity College, which should be un- 
hampered by any connection with a State Church. With its 
colleges scattered over the kingdom, it was to be more readily 
accessible to the people, and to entail Jess expense on the stu- 
dents than the more ancient universities,—to form the crown of 
that educational structure, of which the late Lord Derby had laid 
the foundation in the National System of Education. Before 
this project came to work, however, a great change had taken 
place in the personal constitution and in the policy of the Roman 
Church, Ultramontanism, stimulated by a sense of its power over 
Liberal politicians, had already selected Ireland for the practical 
embodiment of its most extreme pretensions. The new Uni- 
versity was condemned at once, and though numbers of Roman 
Catholics have taken advantage of its institution and its excel- 
lent system, and the abilities of its professors have secured it a 
great position, it can hardly be said to have settled the question 
of higher culture in Ireland. The existence of the aie 
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of Dublin, the principal University of the country still con- 
nected with a particular Church, was pointed to as evidence 
that the question was not settled. ‘The colleges were denounced 
with acrimony by the priests as a mode of evading the popular ~ 
claim to have Trinity College turned into a Catholic University, 
or to have a University of their own, that should stand in the 
relation to the Roman Church that Trinity College did to the 
Established Church, 

To signalise this repudiation of Sir Robert Peel’s work, the 
Irish Hierarchy determined to organize a university of their 
own. Subscriptions were collected in Ireland and all over the 
world. Shortly after the Synod of Thurles in 1850, a site was 
secured in the centre of Dublin, and under the authority of a 
Papal Bull the Catholic University was opened with a good 
staff of professors, and the great advantage of Dr. Newman as 
Rector. But though the Catholic population sent their sub- 
scriptions to found the institution, they never sent their sons to 
fill its halls. 

Had the Catholic population any settled purpose to demand 
legal sanction for the degrees of this institution, it would have 
been quite possible for them to have taken advantage of its arrange- r 
ments for the training of their children, and that without aban- ¢ 
doning their claims to have a degree-giving power of their own. s 
The London University would have examined the students of t 
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the Catholic University for degrees without requiring them to leave 
Dublin. It is quite true that this arrangement could not have 
been considered a settlement. We will admit that Irish students, 
if they are to have degrees of this kind, ought to have some body 
localised in Ireland to give them. But a crowded Catholic Uni- 
versity, getting its degrees in this way through the aid of the Uni- 
versity of London, would have been the most conclusive evidence 
the Bishops. could have produced that on this question they had 
taken the country with them, The Bishops have never attempted 
to turn the Catholic University to any such practical account. 
It has been founded not so much to educate as to advertise cer- 
tain theories of education,—as the Rector, Dr. Woodlock, describes 
its purpose ‘ to give expression and a living embodiment’ to the 
Bishops’ demands. Dr. Newman soon resigned his position, for 
reasons which have never been cleared up. The staff of pro- 
fessors is still maintained, and supplies accomplished advocates 
of the Ultramontane party, but as an educational institution it 
has hardly attained the rank of a diocesan seminary. 

It might seem at first the readiest mode of settling this ques- 
tion to call the Roman Hierarchy into council, and see what 
help they could give towards the settlement of a question 
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which they persistently claim the right to decide authorita- 
tively. A little experience, however, shews that their power 
over the Liberal party has so completely demoralised the Irish 
Bishops as to make any settlement of the kind impossible. 


This mode of settlement has been already tried, and it is, 


worth while to recall attention to the negotiations of 1868, for 
that correspondence gives us the clearest and most authoritative 
exposition of what is meant by ‘colleges conducted on purely 
Catholic principles,’* The delegates of the Bishops demanded 
in 1868—‘ That the examinations and all other details of Uni- 
versity arrangements be free from every influence hostile to the 
religious sentiments of Catholics, and that with this view the 
Catholic element be adequately represented upon the senate 
or other supreme University body, by persons enjoying the 
confidence of the Catholic Bishops, priests, and people of 
Ireland.’ 

These papers make it clear that the position of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops on this question, as now maintained, and that of 
the State are directly antagonistic. Parliament assumes, as the 
first principle of its action in regard to Universities, that it is 
responsible for the general character of the higher culture of the 
country, as far as any body external to the University is respon- 
sible. The Roman Bishops, on the other hand, maintain that 
they, and not the State, are the supreme tribunal. Nor is this 
all; they hold further that the independence of the learned cor- 
porations is in contradiction to the right order of things. To 
make these bodies independent is to abandon the functions of 
the episcopacy, who alone are charged with the office of teach- 
ing. The professor is only the delegate of the bishop, and must 
be subject to his immediate control. The Roman Hierarchy still 
maintain the old principle, which made the degree-giving power 
of the early Universities emanate from the Pope, although this 
power has long since been considered all over the world as ema- 
nating from the State. The present position of the Bishops is 
simply that, whilst they recognise as a matter of fact the power 
of the State to give or to take away University functions, they 
contend that, as regards Roman Catholics, this power should be 
wielded by the State as simply the delegation of the Church. 
And with this difference of fundamental principle there is the 
further great difference of practical administration, Whilst every 
year the State, if we except the case of France, has come more 
and more to acknowledge in the work of education the importance 
of securing the independence of the educational organism, the 


* Pastoral of the Archbishops and Bishops, p. 41. 
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Roman Church in modern times refuses it all independence and 
watches most jealously the limits of its action. 

These views we find asserted by the Roman Catholic Bishops 
in various forms from the foundation of the Queen’s Colleges 
to the present time. Discussing the proposal to establish a 
Roman Catholic College with Sir George Grey in 1866, they 
stipulated :-— 

‘ The four Roman Catholic Archbishops, for the time being, shall be 
Visitors of the said College, and their authority be supreme in ques- 
tions regarding faith or morals, and in all other things in the said 
college. 

‘ That the Governors, for the time being, shall have full power, from 
time to time, to appoint, and as they shall see occasion to remove, 
as well the Rector, Vice-Rector, the Professors, and other members 
of the Faculties, the Tutors and Masters, as also the Secretary, and 
all officers, agents, and servants of the said College.’ 


Lord Mayo was most anxious to enlist the Irish Bishops in the 
work of higher education, provided he could obtain any guarantee 
that their co-operation would be an aid and not a hindrance. He 
opened the negotiations of 1868, starting with an assertion of the 
principle of State control; and, taking up the propositions of 
the Bishops, he asked them to suggest some way in which the 
State could meet their views without abandoning its own re- 
sponsibility. He said, ‘It is proposed to found a new Uni- 
versity which should, as far as circumstances would permit, 
stand in the same position to Roman Catholics that Trinity 
College does to Protestants; that is to say, that the governing 
body should consist of and the teaching should be conducted 
mainly by Roman Catholics, but that full security should be 
taken that no religious influence should be brought to bear on 
students who belonged to another faith.’ He proposed, in fact, 
to found a denominational University with a conscience clause; 
but he stipulated for ‘a Jay element of much power and influ- 
ence in its governing body,’ and for its autonomy as an institu- 
tion. He asked only that it should be really a distinct organ- 
ization, not a mere delegation constituted of the Bishops’ ser- 
vants. The Bishops, in their reply, started with the proposi- 
tion that the Chancellor must be a Bishop ; ‘ though in a mixed 
university that high office might be fitly given to laymen, in a 
professedly Catholic University it is not so.’ Then, as to the 
senate, they said :— 


‘The safety of faith and morals in the University can only be 
secured by recognising in the Bishops, as members of the senate, the 
right which as bishops they possess, and which all Catholics must 
acknowledge them to possess, of pronouncing authoritatively upon 
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matters of faith and morals. That right belongs to them, and to them 
alone, as compared with laymen and mere ecclesiastics of the second 
order. According to the doctrine and discipline of the Catholic 
Church, it is not competent for laymen, not even for clergymen of the 
second order, however learned, to judge authoritatively of faith and 
morality : that is the exclusive province of bishops. As faith and 
morality may be injuriously affected by the heterodox teaching of 
professors, lecturers, or other officers, or by their bad moral example, 
or by the introduction of bad books into the University programme, 
the very least power that would be claimed for the Bishops in the 
senate, with a view to the counteraction of such evils, would be that 
of an absolute negative on such books, and on the first nomination of 
professors, et cetera, as well as their continuing to hold their offices 
after having been judged by the Bishops in the senate to have 
grievously offended against faith or morals.’ 


That correspondence proved the extravagant hopes with which 
their control over the Liberal party had filled the Bishops. Whilst 
the State acknowledged its responsibilities as modern opinion 
understands them, it was not possible to constitute a denomina- 
tional University on any principles that the Roman Catholic 
body, who demanded that University, would accept. Thus was 
one step made towards arriving at a solution of this question, 
and one which we owe to the courage of Lord Mayo in declaring 
his readiness to take the aid of the Bishops if he could secure 
that their co-operation would really forward the cause of educa- 
tion, That same year the Liberal Opposition in their criticisms 
of Lord Mayo’s negotiations adopted the further principle of 
action, as the decision of public opinion, that the State could not 
constitute a denominational University on any terms whatever. 
Lord Mayo’s experience of the Roman Catholic party in Ireland 
established the particular proposition; the Liberal principle 
endorsed by Parliament in 1868, and since in subsequent sessions, 
establishes the universal. 

To this latter principle Mr, Gladstone has always professed 
his adherence, and when reproached with the ambiguity of his 
utterances on the question of Irish education, he has constantly 
appealed to the distinctness of his declarations never to charter 
or endow a denominational University, and latterly he has 
added, though with some hesitation, ‘ or College.’ 

But there are other dangers besides any trifling with this 
pledge. What the public fear is such a subtle perversion of the 
whole functions of the University as shal] enable the Ministry to 
gratify some of the designs of the Ultramontane party without 
running counter to any settled public conviction. To make a 
University degree mean merely the passing of a certain examina- 
tion, seems a mere change of detail to most persons who know 
that 
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that passing examinations is generally an important condition of 
obtaining degrees. If we add that the higher prizes of the 
University provided by its endowments shall be distributed at 
this examination; and again, that, as this examination is to be 
open to all comers, its conduct cannot be confided to the mem- 
bers of a particular College, we have a series of propositions, 
each of them in itself more or less plausible, which taken 
together will enable Parliament to bestow the endowments of 
Dublin upon the students of the Catholic University or of the 
Diocesan Seminaries, and, what is still more important, to trans- 
fer the control of the University examinations from the authorities 
of Trinity College to some new body nominated by the Govern- 
ment, 

As long ago as 1866 the principle of this scheme, suggested 
by the example of the University of London, and of the French 
and Belgian systems, was urged upon the public in connec- 
tion with the Irish University system. An Examining Board, 
nominated by the State, which should give distinctions and money 
prizes to all comers, irrespective of their place of education, 
seemed to offer a solution of the difficulty. The priests con- 
tended for the right to impart such knowledge as they thought 
fit to give through their own agents and under their own imme- 
diate control ; and they said that the pupils so educated ought, on 
the principles of equality, to be able to get the same legal stamp 
for their acquirements and to enjoy the same emoluments and 
social status as those educated in Protestant or unsectarian insti- 
tutions, provided such pupils attained the same standard of know- 
ledge. If there were a Board of Examiners ready to test the 
acquirements of all young men presented to them, and to give 
them degrees, scholarships, fellowships, according to their several 
merits, the difficulty would be apparently removed. It is true 
that a peculiar practice which has grown up in the Dublin 
University, and which we shall refer to presently, supplies 
this system of giving degrees by examination. But this facility 
has been set aside in this controversy, on the ground that the 
institution being essentially Protestant, Roman Catholics should 
not be asked to take advantage of these examinations. The 
demand fora system of examinations as put forward in connection 
with Irish University education always assumes the creation of a 
new institution, and such an institution would require something 
in the way of endowment. 

Were it demonstrated that such a Board would be likely to 
extend education in Ireland, it might be worth while to supple- 
ment the existing University system in Ireland by some such 
scheme, which would be in accordance with the precedents 
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in England and in Belgium. If a certain number of Roman 
Catholics would come up to this Examining Board who would 
not come up to any University in the ordinary sense of the term, 
it would be better that the country should have them with such 
training as reading for their degrees at home or in the priests’ 
schools. would give them, than altogether without any training of 
the kind. But the allotment of public money to found such an 
institution’is not the form, in which this scheme of an Examining 
Board has hitherto been presented by either the Government or 
their allies, or by the Irish Bishops. Nor is such a proposition ever 
likely to find favour in Parliament. With large public grants for 
primary education, very considerable for the Queen's University 
and its Colleges, and with an existing State Endowment for 
Trinity College, Parliament will hesitate to impose any further 
burdens on the public funds for purposes of Irish education. All 
references to this scheme point to the project of making either of 
the existing Universities the basis of the experiment. That is, 
institutions that work well are to be stripped of their endow- 
ments, and changed into a new shape, with the certain result of 
giving the Ultramontane party the control over higher educa- 
tion in lreland. : 

In submission to the agitation of the Bishops, the introduction 
of the examining principle was actually attempted in 1866 by a 
Liberal Ministry, not materially different in its constitution from 
the present one. The supplemental charter was intended to 
convert the Queen’s University in Ireland into an Examining 
Board, Hitherto a Queen’s University degree had signified attend- 
ance on lectures,—not merely passing an examination. “To 
qualify for a degree in the Queen’s University the student must 
reside for three years at one of the Queen’s Colleges, and pursue a 
regular course of study under the instruction and guidance of the 
college professors. The progress of the student during his course is 
not only tested by frequent, in some cases daily examinations, but 
he is not allowed to proceed from the studies of one year to those 
of the next till he = passed a qualifying examination in the 
subjects of the preceding year. * Again, Dr. Andrews says, 
‘The system of education is so far professional that the normal 
branches of study are taught by special persons, but the students 
are not in the position of mere listeners to the professors’ prelec- 
tions; on the contrary, they are required, by the aid oe of 
text books, partly of their own notes, to prepare themselves dili- 
gently in the subjects of the course, and their progress is tested 
both by written exercises and oral examinations, the latter held 


* ‘Studium Generale,’ p. 17. 
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in some classes daily, in none less than once a week.’ Thus 
the Queen’s University system implied matriculation at one of 
the Queen’s Colleges, and a regularly appointed course of in- 
struction previous to the degree. The students did not live in 
common as in the Colleges of the other Universities, but they 
pursued their work in common through the whole course. 

Such was the system of the Queen’s University which the 
Ministry of 1866 attempted to modify for their own purposes, 
That Ministry had pledged themselves to deal with the priests’ 
demands, Sir George Grey had sketched out the plan of this 
Examining Board. Members of the House of Commons had 
remonstrated, and exacted a pledge that nothing should be done 
by the Government until Parliament had had an opportunity of 
expressing a definite opinion upon the whole question. Mean- 
while, Mr. Chichester Fortescue introduced the Irish Reform 
Bill, the complement of Mr. Gladstone’s English Reform 
Bill, then under discussion; and in introducing the Bill Mr, 
Fortescue referred again to the proposal of Sir George Grey, 
giving the existence of that scheme as one of his reasons for 
proposing to give a Parliamentary representation to the Queen’s 
University. The Irish Bill stood over to await the fate of the 
English Bill; and Parliament relied upon the pledge of the 
Government that nothing affecting University Education should 
be done without a formal discussion. When the Ministry fell in 
June, it was discovered that the charter designed to effect the 
required changes in the organization of the Queen’s University 
had received the sign manual. When reminded of their pre- 
vious declaration, the Ministers said, ‘Why, you knew all about 
it. We told you when the Irish Reform Bill was introduced what 
we were resolved to do. Why did not you object then?’ That 
charter fell to the ground, for the graduates of the University, 
with great public spirit, disputed its legality, and obtained a 
<lecision from the Rolls Court in Ireland, that so materially did 
the new charter change the constitution of the University that 
the Senate, as trustees of the rights of the Corporation of the 
University, exceeded their powers in accepting it. 

The present Ministry is supposed to be governed in its Irish 
policy by much the same influences that produced the Supple- 
mental Charter. Mr. Lowe is the chief addition to the Ministry 
who is likely to claim a voice on this question; and his language 
at Halifax, in 1871, and on other occasions, shews that the 
scheme attempted in 1866 on the basis of the Queen’s University 
is one which, given to the world less scandalously, would find in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a vigorous advocate. It would 
recommend itself to him not merely as a happy device to — 
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his colleagues from their embarrassing position, but as a nearer 
approach to the true theory of a University. ‘What I mean by 
a University,’ said Mr. Lowe, ‘ is an Examining Board.’ En- 
dowments for teachers or professors he altogether objected to. 
‘I hold that teaching is a trade, like anything else. Those who 
want teaching should pay for it.’ But the State should test the 
teaching. What the State has to do with are, not the Colleges 
that teach, but the Universities—the Examining Boards. ‘The 
examining and conferring of degrees.should be carefully kept 
separate and distinct from the teaching, and placed in hands 

uite away from those whose duty it has been to teach. I 

ink Government would do the most useful thing if, instead of 
founding Colleges, it founded Universities—not many Uni- 
versities, the fewer the better.’ The principles on which Mr. 
Lowe advocates this scheme would go to destroy not only Dublin 
and the Queen’s Colleges, but also the Colleges of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and the Scotch Universities. 

This, or some similar scheme, is specially advocated in refer- 
ence to Trinity College, the endowments of which are to supply 
the funds for the Examining Board. The conversion of the 
University into an Examining Board, without any teaching 
functions, would necessitate a new organization for the Uni- 
versity. The present authorities of the University are all 
teachers. That is their trade, to use Mr. Lowe’s phrase. A 
new government must be found for the University. In this 
new government we shall probably have the principle of ‘ ade- 
quate representation’ of denominations applied, as in the case 
of the National ;Board of Education in Ireland, where one- 
half of the members must be Roman Catholics; that is, we 
shall have the profession of a particular creed made a condition 
of exercising functions in the highest department of education. 
Mr, Gladstone has already given some hints on this subject, 
when he spoke of a representation in such Boards, ‘ not accord- 
ing to the accidents of individual character, but by some fixed 
tules which should secure the permanence of that representa- 
tion ;’ i.e, some arrangement by which men should be appointed 
to the control of national culture, not because they were qualified 
for the post by accidents of individual character or of acquire- 
ment, but because they had some token or authority from other 
people. 

How far a University constituted on such a plan would be 
connected with Trinity College might be a question. If a 
University were constituted strictly on Mr. Lowe’s principle of an 

xamining Board, the College would have nothing more to say 
to it than any other teaching body that might send up students 
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for examination. Plundered of its endowments and stripped of 
its University faculties, it might be left.such independence as 
would any longer remain when the whole education of the 
country was subjected to the test of a body who examine but 
do not teach. But whatever was the fate of the College, one 
essential object of the promoters of the new scheme would be 
achieved, one additional temptation would be offered to the 
Ultramontane party to acquiesce in the proposed plan, Trinity 
College would be deprived of its present position. The new 
organization would not have to fear competition with the re- 
sources or repute of the University of Dublin as at present con- 
stituted, This is to them more essential than the possession of 
the endowments. The danger which the Rector of the Catholic 
University foresaw in Mr. Fawcett’s scheme would be finally 
obviated. ‘It proposes,’ said Dr. Woodlock, speaking of the 
abolition of tests in Trinity College, ‘to settle in the metropolis 
of our Catholic country, and for the use of our Catholic nation, 
a non-Catholic College and University, backed up by all the 
prestige of the antiquity, the wealth and the learning of Trinity 
College.’ 

Were the existing Universities of Ireland even less successful 
than they prove to be, less full of promise for the future, the objec- 
tions to superseding them by a new State scheme of education 
would be still overwhelming. The whole drift of the agitation 
against the existing Universities, as carried on by the Ultramon- 
tane party and abetted by the Government, points not to intro- 
ducing some new element into the University system of Ireland, 
but to absorbing the existing institutions, their revenues, or their 
privileges, in some institution created by the State. Both the 
present condition of the controversy and the language of the 
Liberal press imply that this new institution will be some modi- 
fication of the principle of an Examining Board. Fortunately 
we have the light of experience to determine the relation between 
the system of Examining Boards and national culture. Dr. 
Playfair has given the public the benefit of his experience and 
research on this question. In his lucid pamphlet we have abun- 
dant authorities on the working of the institutions founded on the 
principle of Examining Boards. 

The University of London claims attention first, both because 
it is in that institution that we find this principle most thoroughly 
applied, and on account of the high reputation which its 
degrees enjoy. That University dates from 1836, but it did not 
assume that simple character of an Examining Board, which has 
charmed Mr. Lowe, until 1858. The earlier charter admitted to 
the examination for its degrees only students from University 
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College or King’s College, London, or from such other institutions 
as should be empowered under the sign manual to issue certificates 
of qualification for this examination. It was only by the Charter 
of 1858 that the senate were empowered to make regulations for 
admitting to all degrees, other than medical, persons not educated 
in any University or College, or authorised institution, The 
London University, from its locality and its constitution, is open 
to and obtains recruits from the whole English-speaking world. It 
is located amidst one of the greatest aggregations of wealth and 
population known to modern times. Yet in the ten years that have 
passed under the new system, from 1860 to 1870, though the yearly 
number of its matriculated students has increased from 265 in 
1861, to 420 in 1870, ‘the average number of all its graduates, 
scholastic, scientific, legal, and medical, is 130, while the arts 
degrees alone in the two Irish Universities that appeal to so much 
more limited a population amount to 338.’ Though the new Uni- 
versity has been useful as an element of variety, and its matricula- 
tion examination has had a powerful influence on the secondary 
schools, it cannot claim to have yet marked a new era in our 
estimate of University work. The number of its degrees con- 
tinues small as compared with other Universities in the United 
Kingdom, even in comparison with so junior a University as the 
Queen’s in Ireland, which conferred 172 degrees in 1871, whilst 
the average number conferred by the University of London during 
the last five years is, as we have already mentioned, only 130. But 
when we come to speak of this system as one upon which we are 
to build up the training of a nation, still more important than the 
small number of degrees is the fact, that the proportion of these 
degrees to the number of matriculated students is diminishing. 
From the year 1838 to 1862 four matriculated students produced 
a new graduate in arts; for the last four years, the proportion is 
nearly six students to one graduate. 

The common reply is, that the paucity of its degrees is due 
to the high standard of the London University examinations. 
‘Any University,’ Dr. Playfair answers, ‘may raise a fancy standard 
and yet fail in its national purpose. It is not to give a special 
stamp to a few individuals that a University should exist, but to 
give a direction and impart an influence to national culture, to 
promote efficient study amongst many, as proved by their obtain- 
ing degrees on fair and reasonable terms.’ No one denies the 
work that the London University has done, or wishes to interfere 
with it. If its proceedings are narrowly scanned and exposed to 
searching criticism, this does not arise from any hostility to the 
institution, but from ‘the position into which its admirers have 
thrust it, in contrast with existing Universities, If we — 
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Mr. Lowe in earnest when he talks of the superiority of Examining 
Boards over the systems of Oxford and Cambridge, and adds of 
those Examining Boards the fewer the better, we must conclude 
that his purpose at least is, that the London University shall 
ultimately swallow up the other English Universities, just as the 
new Examining University of Dublin is to swallow up Trinit 
College and the Queen’s University, and some Scotch Board the 
four Scotch Universities. 

We have plenty of indications that this new theory of the 
nature of Universities is not to be confined to Ireland. Mr. Lowe 
has declared the general principle without any special reference, 
He will advocate it as intrinsically the best in itself, not as an 
Irish idea; and Mr. Gladstone has long since foreshadowed its 
application to Scotland. When this scheme was first under dis- 
cussion in reference to Ireland in 1865, he referred to the proba- 
bility of its being ultimately adopted for the Scotch Universities. 
It is true that with the discussions on this topic before him, Mr. 
Gladstone, at Liverpool, treated the principle of examinations in 
a very different way from Mr. Lowe. He started with a — 
ciation of it as regards its efficiency for higher culture. But 
whilst the Chancellor of the Exchequer sees at least one side of 
a truth vividly, and holds to it tenaciously, Mr. Gladstone is 
above conviction, and later on in that address he finds that 
examinations do for us in youth what nothing else can do. How 
far Mr. Gladstone has become on this question a disciple of Mr. 
Lowe, is a subject yet veiled from our knowledge. Whilst the 
University corporations both of England and of Ireland are being 
summoned to vindicate before the public their rights to these 
endowments as teaching bodies, the second member of the 
Ministry has distinctly declared his conviction that endowments 
ought not to be employed for teaching, only for testing it. 

We repeat, we do not dispute the merits of the London Univer- 
sity: all we contend is that its achievements are not such as to 
establish its claim to supplant the other Universities. And it is only 
on this hypothesis that its existence is available as a precedent 
in favour of the Irish scheme. That scheme, we must recollect, 
is not one to establish an Examining Board in addition to other 
Universities, but to substitute such a body in the place of dis- 
tinguished prosperous institutions. 

But let us suppose for a moment that Mr. Lowe’s principle 
were applied, and that the other Universities in the country 
were rolled into the London University. We should then have 


difficulties of a new kind in that unity which is the charac-- 


teristic of the French system, and which is, in the judgment of 
those best qualified to form an opinion, mainly the cause of the 
decadence 
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decadence of learning in France. Unity was the great principle 
of the first Revolution reformers in France. The twenty-three 
Universities of the kingly period were all absorbed in the Univer- 
sity of France. This institution became the State department 
of education, and its governing body determines the whole 
course of instruction of every kind in the country. In some 
respects this University may be said to be a teaching rather 
than a purely examining body. But the essential condition 
of real teaching is to depend for the teaching on the teachers. 
This is abhorrent to the French principle of unity, that principle 
of unity to which Mr. Lowe is attached. The University of 
France prescribes everything. It is not, like the London Uni- 
versity, located at one particular spot. Mr. Lowe would pro- 
bably prefer sending out its examiners to every part of the king- 
dom, where anyone wants a degree and is prepared to undergo 
a particular examination, it matters not whence he comes, The 
University of France looks after the teaching as well as the 
examining, but the teaching must be of a particular kind, adapted 
to a particular examination determined at the centre. The teach- 
ing becomes in this system not the pursuit of any branch of 
knowledge, but the learning by rote for a particular examination. 
The French system not only gives its degrees as the reward of cram, 
but provides an army of crammers to drill the candidates, The 
degree of this University is not ‘a fancy degree,’ like that of 
London, where the proportion between matriculated students and 
graduates is nearly six to one. In France the proportion is about 
two to one. It is a practical institution, and must make its degrees 
accessible to the nation; accordingly everything is determined 
by a single department, the reading of each pupil and the ques- 
tions that shall be put to him. The degrees have necessarily 
something of that ‘ unity with themselves’ which the London 
degrees have not, and yet it is to the want of that unity that is traced 
whatever influence the London University has been able to exert 
by way of a noble stimulus upon the intellectual life of the nation, 
Once the scheme of a single examining University is developed, as 
Mr, Lowe wishes it developed, it must lose this solitary advantage. 

M. Bréal has well described the spasmodic efforts made in France 
to give some character to the degree. After stating that in every 
2500 candidates for the baccalauréat és lettres 1400 are rejected, 
and the reproaches which this large number of rejections brings 
upon the authorities, he continues :— 


‘Tous les dix ans, sur les réclamations publiques on remanie les 
programmes, on augmente ou l’on diminue le nombre des composi- 
tions. Aujourd’hui, les textes & expliquer sont indiqués d’avance ; 
demain on fait traduire le candidat a livre ouvert. Tantdt le pro- 
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gramme est trouvé trop exigeant, tantét comme la décadence des études 
devient évidente, il est rendu plus difficile.’ * 


French writers are almost unanimous on the intellectual 
decline which this system has brought about in their country. 
Amidst the multitude of eminent authorities which Dr. Playfair 
has collected we need cite only one :— 


‘The system of examinations and competitions on the great scale 
is illustrated in China, where it has produced a general and incurable 
senility. In France we have already gone far in the same direction, 
and that is not one of the least causes of our abasement. The paltry 
faculties created by the first Empire in no way replace the great and 
beautiful system of rival Universities with their separate autonomies 
—a system which all Europe borrowed from France, and which all 
countries but France have preserved. We must create in the pro- 
vinces four or six Universities, each independent of the other.’ 


In Belgium, with its population of four and a half millions, 
we find, as in Scotland with a population of three and a half 
millions, four Universities. Those of Ghent and Liége are in 
immediate connexion with the State; those of Brussels and 
Louvain, maintained by private endowments and local grants, 
represent respectively the Secularist and the Ultramontane 
sections of the country. For the purpose of conferring degrees 
these four Universities are brought into two groups, with a State 
and an exclusive University in each, The examining Boards 
thus formed constitute degree-giving bodies very similar to that 
of the Queen’s University in Ireland. The Board in each group 
consists ofan equal number of professors from each of the two 
Universities, and a president unconnected with the University, 
but of high position in the country. This officer is the only 
element in the examining body foreign to the University organi- 
zation, Just in the same way, in the Queen’s University, courts 
of examiners for degrees are formed from amongst the professors 
of the three Colleges who send up candidates for those degrees. 
To obtain a degree in Belgium from either of those two Uni- 
versity bodies, the candidate must have completed his course 
at one of the Universities. But beside these two groups of 
Universities is the Jury Central, which also gives degrees, and 
that without reference to any official course of instruction. This 
is the institution which most closely resembles the London Uni- 
versity. It alone possesses the characteristics that Mr. Lowe 
eulogizes; but in Belgium it exists in competition with four 
great Universities. It is one of three separate and independent 
degree-giving organizations; and we have this remarkable fact, 


* *L’Instruction Publique,’ p. 267. 
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that, in 1867, whilst the Academic Juries had 1214 candidates 
for degrees, the Jury Central had only 20; and, amongst those 
twenty, the rejections were at the rate of 60 per cent. Dr. 
Playfair sums up the result as to the Belgian University system :— 

‘ Founded expressly with the view of giving the freest opening 
to private institutions and home studies, it has been, in spite of itself, 
forced more and more into an academic channel, and is now as com- 
pletely University in its character as the method of graduation pursued 
by the Queen’s University in Ireland. It is true that an unacademic 
door still remains open for candidates; but as they have nearly 
ceased to enter it, the State may soon be tired of continuing an invi- 
tation which the people will not accept.’ 


The remaining exception to the general practice as to Uni- 
versity degrees is the custom which grew up in Dublin of 
allowing those students who so preferred it to qualify for degrees 
by a series of examinations. Residence within the College is 
not obligatory in Dublin. The area of the College is limited, 
and many of the students prefer residing with their parents or 
friends in the city or its neighbourhood. Most of those who 
reside thus outside the walls of the College pursue the same 
course of studies as those interned in the College. They attend 
the course of lectures regularly, and correspond exactly to the 
ordinary Queen’s College student, who has no option of residing 
within the College walls. But there is a third class of Dublin 
men who never attend lectures at all, but, having matriculated 
three years previously, may go in for the degree examination in 
their fourth year, if they have passed seven other examinations 
distributed over the three previous years. This arrangement 
appears to have originated in very old times, partly on account 
of the difficulty of communication between different parts of a 
country constantly disturbed by civil war; and though it never 
was regarded with much satisfaction by the authorities of the 
University, it continues down to the present time, and enables 
a student to pursue his course to a degree, while reading and 
attending lectures where he pleases. We may note, in passing, 
that, whilst this system lasts, it is not correct to say that Roman 
Catholics who object to pursuing their studies under Protestant 
professors, or in mixed lecture-rooms, have, even as things are, 
no alternative but to go to London for their degrees. They 
might pass the ordinary examinations at Trinity College, taking 
their degrees there without let or hindrance, whilst attending 
lectures, or even residing, at the Catholic University, demon- 
strating by their presence in its halls the unequivocal sympathy 
of the Catholic body with the principles of its foundation. 

To return to the general question of the working of the 
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examination system, Dr. Andrews, in 1866, investigated with 
great care the results of this graft upon the Dublin system, and, 
taking the class of 1855-59, he found that it consisted at first of 
279 matriculated students, of whom 270 proceeded to some 
extent with the undergraduate course. Of these, 186 were 
resident, and 84 non-resident—the term non-resident signifying 
those who attended lectures as distinguished from those who 
passed by examination. Of these two divisions, 115 of the first, 
or about 61°9 per cent., proceeded to the degree; while of the 
second, only 26, or 31 per cent., completed their course. In 
the honour lists these non-resident students make no appearance 
whatever. Much the same results appear in the next class, and, 
taking the average of the two classes, we find that no less than 
73 per cent. of the non-resident students fell off during their 
course. Dr. Andrews’s explanation of this result deserves 
thoughtful consideration :— 


‘ A bare system of examinations has a depressing influence upon 
young men, and discourages them from going through a regular 
course of reading and study. The ordinary student who attempts in 
a desultory way to contend with the difficulties of a high course of 
reading, soon finds himself confronted by obstacles he is unable to 
surmount, and is in most cases found to abandon an attempt which 
without the aid of proper appliances is beyond his strength. If he 
is in a position to obtain the aid of a member of that large and in- 
creasing body of crammers, he may be able to overcome some of the 
difficulties of the examinations ; but in the great majority of cases he 
will discover that this is only submitting to a powerful and irksome 
labour, without gaining positive knowledge, or making progress in 
mental discipline.’ 

These instances are sufficient to shew that the general principle 
of substituting examination for University training is condemned 
by experience, The system of giving degrees on examination, 
carried out under ee circumstances and with very dis- 
tinguished aid in London, has been a useful innovation as a 
variety in the great University system of the -country, but has 
_ produced none of those marvellous results which enthusiasts 


ike Mr. Lowe attribute to it. 

In contrast with the centralised examining system of France 
is the country of Universities par excellence. The country that 
has—explain it how we may—brought higher education to a 
greater degree of success than any other of our time, Germany, 
with a population of 41,000,000, counts 21 Universities, or more 
than one to every 2,000,000 of the population. Yet it cannot 
be said that German culture has suffered from this want of unity. 
In Germany the general control of the State is a first pou 
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but the exercise of this control is always limited by the further 
principle that the independent life of the teaching body must be 
respected. The professors are appointed by the State, for all 
authority to teach must come from the State in Germany ; but 
this form of appointment is reversed in the nomination of the 
Senate of the University, and the Senate is constituted by the 
votes of the professors, attached to the University. The employ- 
ment of those professors is to lecture and to teach, The system 
of examining is utterly alien to the life of the University. There 
is an examining system however, to which most University 
students proceed. But the Staatspriifung is not a substitute for 
University training, it is a test of it. It is but an official inspec- 


tion of the work which the University has done. The student’ 


only goes to this examination when he has completed his course 
of lectures at the University, and he takes with him certificates 
of what these courses were. The examining body is not taken 
as Mr. Lowe would have it, from a separate profession, an order 
of men from whom teachers shall be excluded. It is composed 
of teachers and a State officer, and has always amongst its mem- 
bers some of the professors of the University, to which the student 
examined belongs. Latterly Prussia has‘ carried so far the dis- 
position to avoid anything like separating this examination from 
the University course, that instead of having a central Board to 
conduct the examination, separate Boards are now established 
at the places of education. Thus we have the important facts 
that the country which has carried University culture to the 
highest pitch, carefully respects the independence of the teaching 
body, and boasts the largest number of separate Universities in 
urope. 

Apert from the abstract question of an Examining Board, 
the advocates of concession to the Ultramontane party make 
constant appeals to the peculiar constitution of the University of 
Dublin. A University consisting of only one College is not an 
idea easily grasped by those to whom the term University suggests 
a great aggregate of Colleges such as we see at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Accordingly Dublin is sometimes spoken of as an 
organization absolutely inchoate with certain germs of splendid 
promise, which Protestant bigotry has checked the development 
of. To judge by the language held by the present Postmaster- 
General and others, we should suppose that Trinity College had 

intercepted the beneficent gifts of the State to the Irish people 
and appropriated them to its ownuse, Yet the combination of 
College and University is a nearer approach to the original 
form of the University than the English system makes. 

There have been many stages in the development of the ideas, 
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both of the University and of the College. The first Universities 
were large Colleges ; large assemblies, that is, of students, living 
together and following the same pursuits. Graduation meant 
originally the classification of teachers. It arose as these bodies 
grew in size, and the power of giving degrees was always conferred 
on the existing organization. Then when the powers of gradua- 
tion became of importance, the primitive idea of College—the 
mere gathering of students—gave place to the new one of the 
University, the body that bestowed these titles of honour. Sub- 
sequently came the germ of the College within the University as 
we now understand it, and in this phase it meant the home 
company of the students. 

’ Mr. Pattison has fully explained the gradual development of this 
idea of the College. The motive of the founders of Colleges 
in this first period of the foundation is purely academical. ‘ Poor 
scholars, struggling with cold and want and nakedness, for the 
love of learning, begin to attract the attention of the charitable 
wealthy.’ The statutes of Balliol supply an illustration. { The 
scholars are indigent students, collected into a house, and provided 
with a table of two meals a day, while attending the University 
exercises, The College, if it can be called one, is subsidiary to 
the University. It is not an academical but an eleemosynary insti- 
tute.’ At this time, the Colleges had little more direct connection 
with the University than the students’ Verbindungen of Bonn 
and Heidelberg have with the courses of lectures at their Univer- 
sities. Then came the second period, when the founders of 
Colleges modelled them after the monastic institutions. ‘These 
establishments are complete in themselves, and not subordinate 
to the University within which they are locally situated.’ The 
progress of the students through the course of studies is arranged 
on the system then existing at the University. But it was the 
third period which gave the Collegiate idea that still lingered 
in the minds of men when Trinity College was founded. This 


idea implied a special work for the College in the education of 
its members. 


‘The Founders at this period meant their Colleges to be for 
Oxford what the Collége de France was intended by Francis I. to be 
for the University of Paris—a rival establishment, where the new 
studies repulsed by the old Colleges might find an asylum, and by 
which the fashion might be turned in their favour. The Colleges of 
this later period were rival Universities. Gradually the Colleges of 
the University appropriated to themselves all the teaching functions 
of the University, and, according to the order of events in previous 
years, each College would have become a separate University.’ * 





* Pattison’s ‘ Suggestions for Academical Organization,’ p. 123. 
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Dr. Playfair too describes the process of development :— 

‘ When Universities began to split up into Colleges, the separate 
Colleges were not unfrequently empowered to grant degrees, though 
the superiority of the University as a whole was recognised by the 
visitorial powers of the Rector. Thus the College of Sorbonne 
became practically the faculty of theology, and ted degrees with 
the consent of the Chancellor of Notre Dame. The other professional 
Colleges in Paris became divided into faculties, and their deans 
granted degrees in like manner. As it was in Paris so it was in 
Bologna. From and after 1362 there were actually four degree- 
conferring Universities in Bologna: two for Law, one for Medicine 
and Philosophy, and one for Theology. In Scotland in 1486 Pope 
Paul III. granted to the College of St. Salvador in St. Andrews the 
full power of granting degrees; and his successor, Paul III., gave 
the same power to St. Mary’s College. In Aberdeen the case became 
more marked, for two Colleges ultimately grew to be two distinct 
Universities in the same town, and have only been united in our own 


day,’ * 


The Colleges of this period were rivals of the University, destined 
as regards teaching to assert an equality with, or to supersede, the 
University, and it was to this conception of a College that Trinity 
College belonged. Its founders looked forward to the time when 
Trinity College should develope a University around which 
other Colleges might in their turn cluster. This was the sense 
in which Trinity College was called Mater Universitatis. But 
this conception of the founders of the College does not in any 
degree support the schemes of reorganizing Trinity College 
which Mr. Monsell and others urge. It could not be contended 
that a single penny of the funds of Trinity College was designed 
to be devoted to the purposes of establishing other Colleges, or 
that general University of whose powers those other Colleges 
might avail themselves. Let us suppose the case of the founda- 
tion of new Colleges in Dublin, the University Senate would 
acquire new life. The restriction as to its powers, now given to 
the Board of Trinity College, would have to be removed. 
Naturally, the course for graduation would be controlled by the 
Senate, or by some body chosen out of the Senate, and not by 
the Board of Trinity College; and the examination would be 
conducted by a joint body nominated by the Senate. For the 
small necessary expenses of this change the fees paid for degrees 
would suffice to form a University fund. The graduates of the 
new College would go into the University Senate just as 
the graduates of Trinity do now, but the emoluments accruing 
to the successful graduates, as rewards of their labours, would be 


* Playfair, p. 6. 
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allotted by the separate Colleges, as was the case at Cambridge, 
where the Fellowships, until recent years, followed the result of 
the degree examination, but were conferred by the Colleges, 
There would be no difficulty in arranging the details of such 
a scheme, should any one propose to found a College to share in 
the University powers ef Trinity College. But no such offer is 
made, All the allusions that we hear now made to the Colleges 
that were to have grown up about Trinity College are intended 
to support the theory, that the endowments of Trinity College 
ought to have been shared among a number of other Colleges, 
and that accordingly they may be now taken away to found an 
Examining University. 

Whether we contend with the late Dr. Todd that the University 
of Dublin is only Trinity College endowed with certain powers, 
or with Sir Joseph Napier that it is a distinct incorporation, 
though consisting of the same individuals as the corporation of the 
College, we find nothing in the language of the statutes, or charters, 
or in the customs and theories of the time of its foundation, to 
suggest that Trinity College received any endowment in trust for 
any other institution. That Trinity College should be the fore- 
runner of a group of Colleges to arise around her, and constitute 
hereafter the University of Dublin, was no doubt designed, but 
that was on the assumption that the group would grow up, as the 
groups at the English Universities had grown up, by the action 
of private munificence. The language in James I.’s Charter 
is often quoted. That document refers to measures that might 
come before Parliament ‘ pro dispositione ac preservatione red- 
dituum, revenditionum, et possessionum dicti Collegii ac aliorum 
Collegiorum sive Aularum in dicta Universitate in posterum 
erigendarum et stabiliendarum.’ The interpretation of this 
language is simple enough: the redditus, revenditiones, and 
possessiones, now belonging to the existing College, the dictum 
Collegium, are provided for just as the analogous interests of the 
future Colleges, whenever those Colleges shall exist and acquire 
such interests, are taken account of. 

Trinity College enjoys, according to the return of 1868, from 
public endowment a revenue of 30,800/. a year, and about 6000/. 
a year of private endowment, and it earns by fees 27,0001. a year. 
The 60002. a year it is not proposed to divert ; but this sum will 
not remain to Trinity College, if that institution continues to 
maintain the position it has already asserted of an undenomi- 
national College, for those private endowments for the most part 
appertain to the Divinity school, which it will be necessary to 
separate from the College when the denominational character of 
the College government is destroyed, Neither can the tutorial 
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fees be touched; but the permanent income, which is now 
employed to maintain a superior teaching-staff, will be liable to 
this transfer. ‘The State has a clear right,’ says one advocate of 
this scheme of an Examining Board, ‘to see to the national 
application of the Fellowships, Scholarships, and such other 
scholastic prizes as have accrued from College possessions through 
the State endowments.’ Mr. Lowe has Jaid down the principle, 
of which this would be but the application. The State is only 
concerned with Universities, that is with Examining Boards: 
‘Teaching is a trade ; it ought to be arranged as a trade. Let 
teachers and professors stand on their own merits.’ 

Let us note the result of applying this principle in the present 
case. Trinity College would be left nothing but perhaps its 
present site, its buildings, and permission to earn what it could. 
The writer we have already quoted continues,— 


‘ Of course the Fellowships must be separated from Trinity College 
proper. It is well known that they have long now ceased to be mere 
temporary rewards of merit, being mere life offices held on condition 
of the performance of certain administrative and educational duties 
within the College. They would become the highest prizes of the 
University of Ireland, the rewards of literary and scientific study, 
and the stepping-stones to success in professional life.’ 


Thus, by taking away the Fellowships, it is admitted that 
Trinity College is deprived of its actual teaching-staff. As 
things stand now, the Fellows of Trinity College, starting with 
a small endowment, are able, by the prestige of their position, to 
attract pupils who pay them an income. On the supposed new 
scheme, Trinity College will have neither Fellows nor endow- 
ments. It will have the privilege of empowering such teachers 
as it may be able to bring together to receive such fees as the 
pupils are willing to pay them. The fund hitherto employed in 
ins a high order of teachers will henceforth go to the 

niversity Board, to be distributed as prizes amongst the taught. 
Whatever may be thought of the soundness of Mr. Lowe’s 
principle, or of the propriety of applying it to the University of 
Dublin, there can be no question of this, that such an application 
is a sweeping confiscation of the property of the University, 
which property no one alleges that it misapplies. 

Parliament has made the principle of religious equality the 
corner-stone of its policy in Ireland. The chief seat of Irish 
culture asks aid every Session to carry that principle to its ut- 
most extent. The Ministry, every Session, refuses them this 
aid. Religious equality does not satisfy the Ultramontane 
party. They want not equality, but ascendancy. The Ministry 
are pledged to satisfy them. At Wigan, the leader _ stew 
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Liberal party took the programme of his policy out of the mouth 
of Cardinal Cullen. It is plain that nothing will meet the 
Ultramontane demands but the surrender by the State of its re- 
sponsibilities as to higher culture, and that Mr. Gladstone dare not 
propose. Unable to carry out his pledges, he seeks to soothe the 
disappointment of his allies. He obstructs the action of Trinity 
College by every device which a docile majority and lengthened 
parliamentary experience enable him to employ ; and he watches 
the moment to propose a scheme which, if it falls far short of 
Ultramontane hopes, has yet many attractions for the party. The 
creation of an Examining Board, which shall swallow up the State 
endowments and privileges in connexion with education, means the 
destruction of those institutions whose influence with the Irish 
people the Roman Bishops fear. This is much, but the scheme 
does more, It opens the door for the exercise of that skill in 
intrigue for which Ultramontanism is famous. The new body is 
to be constituted on the principle of ‘ adequate representation’ of 
Roman Catholics. Is the adequacy to be determined by reference 
to the number of the Roman Catholic degrees, or to the population 
of Ireland, as The O’Donoghue would contend ; or to an inge- 
nious calculation of what the number of Roman Catholic degrees 
ought to be? or is the proportion to be half-and-half, like the 
National Board? We have seen, in the case of the Rev. Mr. 
O'Keeffe, the sort of work we may expect from a body of this 
kind, if once clogged with the notion that its proceedings are 
not to be guided by established principles of law and public 
policy, but that it must become the executive of some particular 
section of the community. We have had a public department 
degrading its own officer, at the bidding of a third party with 
whom it had no relation whatever. This third party, however, 
was Cardinal Cullen, the spokesman of that Catholic opinion 
which it was the boast of the Board that it adequately represented. 
Now, awaiting the fifth Session of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, 
on the one hand, we have the shadow of the scheme we have 
discussed, so unjust to the Universities, so calamitous to the 
interests of education, but which alone seems to offer the Ministry 
an escape from their desperate predicament ; on the other hand, 
we have the proposal of the University of Dublin, pleading not 
for acceptance but for a hearing, based on the principle of re- 
ligious equality,—a principle declared indispensable in all 
educational legislation, and formally adopted by the country as 
the foundation of our Irish policy, and at the same time conferring 
immediate benefit on a large number of Roman Catholics. By 
considering this proposal, we shall only be acting fairly to an 
Irish institution which has always endeavoured to do its duty 
to 
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to the nation. We shall moreover, test at once the strength of 
the Ultramontane party. We shall know whether it has really 

ssessed itself of the confidence of the Irish people, whether it 
is in truth such a power as to account for the subserviency of the 
Ministry, or whether it is not rather an influence that owes its 
strength to the belief that the Ministry is dependent upon it. When 
Parliament enters upon the scheme proposed by Trinity College, 
and definitely settles it, then for the first time will it have done 
its part, according to its lights, to solve the question of Irish edu- 
cation. Then, and then only, will it be in a position to determine 
whether the peculiar circumstances of Ireland demand a recon- 
sideration of all the principles which the State has hitherto 
adopted in regurd to the work of education. 
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Art. L—1. The Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts. 
London, 1872. 

2, A Descriptive Handbook for the Pictures in the House of Par- 
liament. By T. J. Gullick. London, 1866. 

3, Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of the Pictures of the 
National Gallery, with Biographical Notes of the Painters. 
By R. N. Wornum. London, 1872. 

4, Catalogo degli Oggetti d’Arte esposti al Pubblico nella R. 
Accademia di Belle Arti in Venezia. Venezia, 1872. 


HE announcement at a Royal Academy dinner that large 
sums of money are given for pictures is no evidence that 

Art is flourishing among us. When one or two thousand pounds 
are paid for a Chelsea vase, we need not assume that similar 
sums given for paintings by popular artists indicate anything 
more than abundant wealth and corresponding vanity. The 
price set upon a picture by art-traders and in the sale-room, has, 
in nine cases out of ten, nothing whatever to do with the real 
, Value of the work. The whims of individuals, the despotism of 
fashion, the catchword of the frivolous and ignorant, often carry 
a temporary influence with them, before the deliberative judg- 
ment of the thoughtful has been able to come to a definite 
conclusion, But he who neither bounds his horizon by the 
motives of the moment, nor shares the unreflecting prejudices 
of his time, will take a broader view. He will be little dis- 
posed to submit to the unquestioning tyranny of the present, 
but casting his eye over the whole kingdom of Art he will con- 
trast the capabilities and powers that it displayed in the past 
with the aimless waywardness and trivial self-seeking that cha- 
tacterise its dissipated efforts now. The astute and judicious lover 
of Art for its own sake will follow quite another lead than that 
of an illusory prestige in gratifying his esthetic tastes. He will 
look patiently and closely to the genuine qualities of what he 
selects; choosing that. which suits his own temperament and 
sympathies, without reference to the false touchstone of popu- 
Vol. 184.—No. 268. U larity ; 
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larity ; and though unknown out of his circle as an art-patron, he 
may find ultimately that, in surrounding himself with artistic 
work thus carefully and independently chosen, he will have 
obtained something more and better than that which the pre- 
tentious canvases of show-painters bring to the walls of those 
millionaires who invest their superfluous thousands in them, 
Perhaps we should hardly go beyond the truth in saying that 
scarcely one of the ambitious collectors who crowd their dining- 
rooms and drawing-rooms with pictures selected from a fashion. 
able and materialistic point of view, would be found willing to 
give five pounds for a picture by Titian or Tintoretto not in 
scribed with his name or otherwise externally authenticated, It 
is difficult to make such ‘ patrons’ understand that the buying 
of a name is not the buying of a picture; and that a genuine 
work of art has quite another kind of value than that of a Dutch 
tulip or a piece of Dresden china, This vulgar and commercial 
Mecenism is the bane of art; it gives fictitious money-value to 
bad work, and by ill-judged expenditure robs the true artist of 
his merited reward. It exorbitantly raises the commercial value 
of the work of fashionable favourites, and depresses that of all 
others, however worthy it may be. Its tendency is to develop 
shallow sentiment, and by a clever meretricious execution—a 
mere facility of representation—to supersede artistic dignity and 
genuine seriousness of aim and purpose. 

For these and other reasons which we shall examine, we find 
our English Art in so depressed a state as to suggest the 
inquiry if we have Art at all existing as a school among us. 
epic spirit certainly has left our canvases, the idyllic too has 
vanished, and in their stead we find merely clever imitations in 
detail of nature, analytic studies, infinite variety of material 
means ; but of the spirit that could bring these into contact with 
the highest sentiments and feelings, we have nothing left. The 
dramatic idealism and concentration of Hogarth ; the imaginative 
grace of Reynolds and Gainsborough ; the picturesque diffusive- 
ness of rustic Morland; the scenic breadth of plain, downright 
John Crome; the suffused tenderness and poetic glow of Richard 
Wilson ; the idyllic simplicity and sweetness of Stothard; the 
glory of the early Turner, are all passed away. These things 
are as far above the mere vulgar imitation of nature and the 
dexterous painting of draperies or flesh, as the dramatic scenes 
and characters of Shakespeare or of Scott transcend the dull 
routine of ordinary life. Our recent pictures are of an entirely 
different class. Compare the huge masses of raw white, the 
lines, the bald literalisms of some of our most celebrated modem 
paintings, with the diffused tone, the eclectic ee the 
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intellectual ease and refinement, the thoroughly-felt and well- 
balanced values, both esthetic and materialistic, of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough. In our modern pictures we have a heterogeneous 
network of lights and shadows, a dispersion of colour utterly 
without centrality, and perplexing alike to the eye and the mind. 
All arrangement is lost, and there is no more trace of mental effort, 
of the exercise of the art-function, than is mechanically dis- 
played by the lens of the photographer. A noble, thoughtful 
style, broad and vigorous views, healthy and natural motive, 
united with wholesome moral meaning, have given place to mere 
cleverness of touch and slavish imitations of nature. 

One of the chief causes of our present shortcomings is undoubt- 
edly the nature of the Art education prosecuted at the Government 
schools of Art throughout the kingdom. Of course drawing, as 
a piece of general education, or as an universal ‘ accomplishment,’ 
is entirely distinct from the art of expressing individual ideas 
and sentiments in a picturesque manner. This cannot be taught, 
and can only be directed. We must not therefore expeci too 
much from these useful, but far from perfect, institutions. But 
while all are taught the use of lines and the elements of form, 
there is no reason why instruction should not be given in those 
forms and those lines which contain an artistic idea. At present 
this is by no means the case. The endless use of geometric 
examples in the ‘flat’ (geometric, at least, in a more or less 
modified form), the absolute indifference to anything like an 
artistic sentiment, and the complete slavery to a mere photographic 
correctness in the studies from both the ‘flat’ and the ‘ round,’ 
though not wholly reprehensible in themselves (having, in fact, 
something to be said for them), are yet parts of an erroneous 
method, and are highly detrimental to the future destiny of the 
true artist. We must, nevertheless, protest unreservedly against 
one element of the teaching pursued in these schools, which 
allows an unlimited repetition of similar forms within the same 
piece of design, supposed to be ‘ornamental.’ A number of 
geometric or conventional figures are constructed; they are 
then reversed to fill up a corresponding portion of the allotted 
space, and the result is called ‘ornamental design,’ though 
without any of that vitality of principle which in dealing with 
decorative forms strives to make them subservient to some 
ruling idea or mental plan which can alone confer a right to the 
title, and have the power to please the eye and satisfy the mind 
from a right point of view. This mode of training is almost 
sure to be disadvantageous to those students who should after- 
wards extend their practice to the painting of pictures, as their 
works must naturally exhibit traces of it in a formality of arrange- 
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ment and distribution quite as fatal to the spirit of Art in the 
one case as the other. 

A singular instance of the correction of repetition, and at the 
same time a protest against its use, occurs on the facade of a 
small church at Pistoia, across which runs a simple stone 
moulding, consisting, with a slight exception, of repeated forms, 
The artist has been well aware that if his ornament had been 
allowed to repeat itself punctually throughout its whole course, a 
single glance at the first of its component elements would have 
sufficed the spectator; but, wishing his moulding to be more 
particularly examined, he has sculptured a symbolical eagle quite 
out of character with the rest of his design about one-third of the 
distance across ; consequently when the eye falls upon this it is at 
once arrested and is compelled to make a careful examination of 
the remainder, if only to ascertain if there are more irregularities, 
One, however, has been sufficient. It has caused a careful and 
thorough examination of the whole piece of workmanship, and 
it is quite beautiful enough to preclude disappointment, which 
is all the artist desired. A lesson like this, in its full instrue- 
tion, could only come out of an artistic mind capable of finding 
a remedy for every evil. Such an expedient would have no 
significance in our day, and would be sufficient to condemn the 
work of the most hopeful pupil or developed artist, if it ever 
occurred to him and he should have the hardihood to adopt it, 

Another hindrance to the progress of true Art is the tone of 
modern criticism. For every other faculty or function an 
education is supposed to be required ; for that of art-critic none 
is exacted. Without any attempt to ascertain the esthetic laws 
and principles by a process of induction from universally 
accepted standards, only to be gained by long courses of study 
and observation, we continually find personal opinions thrust 
forward as the statutes and canons of judgment, without regard 
to any central principle whatever, as if, indeed, no such thing 
existed. It is true that a thing may be good or bad according 
to the point of view taken ; but that does not annul the fact that 
nevertheless there is something undoubtedly good and some- 
thing undoubtedly bad. For example, it is a sound and esta- 
blished certainty that the Venetians, at their good time, painted on 
the whole good pictures, and that the Bolognese on the whole, at 
all times, painted very bad pictures. From the highest point 
of doo point of view which refers all works of Art toa 
central artistic principle, not only dwelling in the eye but rooted 
in the mind—there is no more doubt as to what isa good painting 
or a bad painting than there is as to whether a piece of glass be 
dim or transparent, All men do not love apples or oo 
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but the common judgment, and undoubtedly the true one, 
accounts them both good and wholesome. The same thing 
holds true of works of Art. Their intrinsic value is not a 
matter of supposition or personal opinion at all, but a matter of 
fact, to be ascertained from an application of rules and principles 
not the less solid and certain because they are difficult to express 
or explain, Modern criticism, for the most part, not only avoids 
the trouble and repudiates the necessity of mastering these 
principles, but actually denies their existence altogether ; and, 
as every one can see if a line be crooked or straight, and per- 
ceive if a colour be deeper or paler or different from that which 
is found in nature, criticism is confined to these qualities alone, 
the ulterior object of all lines and colour in painting being entirely 
overlooked, Under such a supervision as this, true and large Art, 
the Art which appeals to the instincts of the soul rather than 
the criterion of measure and rule, must necessarily at first 
languish and then fail altogether, It is precisely in this condition 
that we find ourselves; and until the general tone of criticism, 
both of the public and the press, is altered, its depressing in- 
fluence must be felt in every kind of Art and in every picture 
that is painted. ; 

Another cause of injury to Art is the large use of machinery 
in art manufactures, in which all trace of human work is lost, 
and the mind but faintly reflected or not at all. The very essence 
and nature of a work of Art is its visible expression of some 
human sentiment, emotion, or conception, Everything destitute 
of this expression loses claim to the title of Art, whatever may 
be its qualities or recommendation. We do not say that these 
universal means of reproduction may not bring special advan- 
tages of their own in other ways; but they bring none of the 
genuine artistic kind. What makes art-manufactured repro- 
ductions the more mischievous is, that generally the worst things 
instead of the best are chosen, In articles of domestic use, at 
least, fine shapes and good designs might be preferred; since 
the one kind is quite as easy to produce as the other, and it 
would also be natural, that in selecting examples of pic- 
turesque art for reproduction, worth should obtain a prefer- 
ence over worthlessness; the contrary, however, is the case. 
It is thus that we are so overridden ‘by the emasculated smooth- 
ness and regularity of machine-work and other appliances of 
the time, that if it should be desired to obtain anything of the 
freshness, raciness, or natural irregularity of a free and untram- 
melled artistic expression, we are driven to imitate it by a 
reflex process from the outside. As an example of what we 
mean, we may instance the mode of producing and printing 
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modern etchings. The asperity and roughness of texture of the 
best specimens, which result spontaneously from the vigour with 
which they have been executed, and the simplicity of the means 
used in their production, is actually imitated by artificial con- 
trivances ; this shows the way in which our age gives prominence 
to the mechanism of Art, how much we think of our material, 
and how little of that which it ought to subserve. 

The deterioration of Art among us is in some measure also due 
to the number of drawings continually in preparation to be poured 
from the press in the shape of cuts for our periodicals, news- 
papers, and illustrated books, These are generally required to 
be done on the spur of the moment, allowing no time for the 
completion of a well-digested design, so that the artist, to assist 
the imagination, or rather to find a substitute for it, is compelled 
to summon the aid of models or sitters before he has the least 
notion of what he wishes to say, and by their various arrangement 
and combination to adapt himself to every occasion. Of course, 
this is quite fatal to every valuable quality in Art. Over and 
over again we see reproduced the same figures, the same dresses 
or costume, the same attitudes, without a single fresh sentiment 

‘or any effort to reach one. What this endless reproduction and 
repetition of the same or similar elements is intended to serve, 
it would be difficult to say ; for we never arrive at a new idea, 
excepting, perhaps, occasionally in the direction of a line; we 
never get a glimpse into the mind of the artist, who has become, 
indeed, a mere draughtsman or drawing-machine ; we never rise 
a hair’s breadth above his material; he has nothing to reveal, 
nothing to tell; but only to give us the endless repetition of 
interminable pencil-strokes, which at last become a vexation to 
the eye, and a burden to the printed page. If we had a tenth 
part of this numerous progeny well conceived, thoroughly 
digested, and faithfully wrought out, it would be infinitely cheaper 
at the price paid for mere quantity, and would give us more 
than ten times the pleasure; the national taste might become 
cultivated instead of vitiated, and some noble purpose of Art 
might be served. As it is, we are flooded with slovenly work- 
manship, or with a shallow and easy facility which is still worse, 
unrelieved by any touch of mental power or the slightest sense 
of spiritual meaning. 

Other bad influences also are at work: the vast numbers of 
periodicals and the dissipations of ephemeral literature, which do 
not allow men’s minds to settle long on any one consideration, 
however important it may be ; the constant flow of fugitive ideas 
that submerges all things in its course; an inconsiderate and 
superficial haste, which prevents repose and permits nothing re 
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be done with thoroughness, nor any man to be at ease or at his 
best; and, perhaps above all, the inordinate love of wealth, to 
which is sacrificed the fine solid qualities upon which alone true 
reputation can be built. Most centuries have left us something 
in Art more or less worth keeping; what shall we leave 
behind us in any form of it which future generations will 
prize or cherish? Our public buildings, as a rule, are but 
monuments of a national decay, as far as Art is concerned ; 
our paintings and innumerable illustrations bear witness to our 
incapacity for all elevated thought, and we shall be known to 
succeeding generations as belonging to an age in which almost 
every spark of the epic and heroic had been quenched in the grave 
of a hopeless materialism. 

Combined with the causes above stated, no doubt photography 
has been injurious to Art. Not that it ought to have been so. 
Its sphere of usefulness is so accurately defined, so clearly out 
of the range of the artistic idea, that there should be no confusion 
of the two, the one being a record of facts, and the other a 
registration of ideas. Nevertheless it would seem as if many 
painters thought their artistic mission fulfilled in the attempt to 
rival photography on its own ground, 

Added to the detrimental agencies already set forth may be 
reckoned the desire continually to furnish something new ; but 
always in material or manner, and never from the side of 
simple power of conception. Generally this emulation shows 
itself in pure caprice, and in the tendency to work at once 
to death the slightest happy hint which may arise from the pro- 
lific and too dexterous brush-work of the day. No sooner is 
some novelty of knack or cleverness displayed, than, without 
regarding its eligibility or otherwise, a hundred copyists are 
ready to sacrifice their own individuality to its imitation, quite 
forgetful of the infinitely nobler examples always within their 
reach, if they would only choose to studythem. Nothing indeed 
can exemplify the power of whim so strongly as the walls of a 
modern exhibition of paintings; there is the white key, the 
yellow key, the black key ; the dry manner, the glutinous manner, 
the hard manner, and the fuzzy manner: no centrality anywhere, 
no concentration of force towards any one point, by which alone 
supreme excellence can be achieved, no aim, in fact, at any 
speciality, but simply that each may excel the others in any 
possible variety of evil, as if every one strove to outrival his 
neighbour’s faults. 

Against our advocacy of the abstract rather than the concrete in 
Art it might be urged that mere local and literal representation 
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This may be so; but in that case it lies quite out of the category 
of imaginative Art, and therefore does not come within our 
present scope. We also wish it to be clearly understood that 
the observations we have made are not altogether unexceptional 
in their application, though they are quite true of the English 
school of painting inthe main. There are a few among us whose 
delicate discernment and whose right intentions only want the 
support and accumulative impetus of a school, to assume a high 
position in the art-history of their time. In fact, there is no 
want of capability to do things good and great—in this respect, 
perhaps, our age is quite as generously gifted as any other; but 
we require clear mental vision, that we may see what should 
be done, and disinterested energy of purpose faithfully to do it, 
It is more in direction than in ability that we fail; all our best 
activities are lost in dispersed aims, meretricious motives, and 
want of a leading generalship of idea. 

h When we say the epic has gone from amongst us, we do not 
3 refer to the academically stiff and spiritless groupings of a West 
i or a David, dignified in their time by the name of ‘ High Art, 
and which chiefly consisted of an arrangement of certain useless 
and unwearable draperies on the loins and shoulders of lay- 
figures, or a more or less orderly distribution of stage-dummies 
in masquerade costume (a mode which is unfortunately not alto- 
gether yet extinct); but by the epic we mean the subservience 
of the lesser fact to the larger truth, a recognition of the great 
principle that circumstances and things, when used for an 
artistic end, are in themselves only of value as ministering to 
7 the ultimate idea and purpose of the artist, and are not to be 
: dwelt on for their own sakes or for any manipulatory power or 
ability that may be displayed in their representation. 
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In entering upon a critical inquiry into the condition of the 
English School of Painting, it would be but wholesale condem- 
nation and a waste of time to advance a standard to which the 
school does not even pretend to appeal, and which is foreign to 
its main tendencies and aims, We propose then, first to examine 
some of the more representative works of those painters of the 
school who stand most prominently before the public, or who, it is 
supposed, may be likely to be influential either in a right or @ 
wrong direction ; criticising them from their own standard and 
point of view, trying to place them with the utmost fairness in 
their true light and position. We shall endeavour to test them 
by no individual judgment, but by that which we believe would 
be represented by a jury of fairly educated art-critics, or, still 
better, by the average high-toned artist with the true i of 
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his profession, without the trammels of egotism, interest, or 
personal feeling. After disposing of this part of our inquiry, 
we will take up the question of school or kind, in order to find 
out the relative position of the English School ; how far it sub- 
mits to laws that evidently prescribed and formed the characte- 
ristics of all other worthy schools ; how nearly it adheres to those 
tenets which have always been the ruling laws of Art, or in what 
respects it may reject or disregard them. In order to do this the 
more effectually we will supplement our inquiry by comparing 
our school with another, which affords us the best criterion or 
test of excellence, showing in what that excellence consists, and 
the means used to attain it. We will begin, therefore, with the 
riod of our latest art-revolution. 

About half a lifetime ago a few young men set themselves to 
form a new theory of Art, or at least to revive one so old that at 
that time it had all the force and freshness of novelty. Pre- 
Raphaelism was the first result of this endeavour, though we are 
afraid it was but the repetition of the old fable of the Mountain 
and the Mouse. This hideous worship of stocks and stones, we 
are thankful to say, has at last vanished in all but its conse- 
quences and effects, which are serious enough, and likely to 
remain so for some time to come. In common fairness, however, 
we must allow that its results are not to be wholly charged to the 
few over-enthusiastic young men who started it. In its highest 
aspect it had a finer significance than was ever popularly under- 
stood or appreciated, and to this its minuteness of detail was but 
an accessory. It was one of those egregious delusions which its 
founders have long since had the good sense to abandon, but 
which, in the hands of the ever-ready and uninquiring followers 
of new forms and modes, became the vehicle and perpetuation of 
perhaps as much mistaken workmanship as the name of Art can 
cover, Its ill-consequences were deepened by the eloquent ad- 
vocacy, we cannot fairly say exposition, of a viyid and powerful 
thinker, many of whose most vehement opinions have since been 
retracted or recalled. These opinions had at that time a very 
large influence upon the young and unformed ; and all the more 
bécause they were associated with so much doctrine that, was 
sound, noble, and inspiriting. But though the actual substance 
of pre-Raphaelism is gone, its shambling awkwardness, ugly 
purples, flaring scarlets, raw blues, and glaring greens, with the 
utter abnegation of tone and aerial perspective, live like a night- 
mare in the memory of us all. One of its most fervent dis- 
ciples was Mr. Holman Hunt, in whose works some of its worst 
features still survive without the redeeming quality of that 
fine interior spiritualism, which gave a certain reach of power 
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to his serious and impressive ‘ Light of the World,’ and to the 
solemn lesson of the ‘Scape-goat.’ In his ‘ Christ in the Temple’ 
the realistic hardness and wasteful labour of finish, resigning 
every appeal from the side of Art, address principally the eye, 
and scarcely at all the mind, of the spectator. In Mr. Hunt's 
latest works that we have seen he keeps the same hardness of 
line and ungraceful finish, which seems to believe in no answering 
faculty in the beholder, in no responsive recognition of the broken 
hint which the mind feels so deeply, but which the hand despairs 
to reveal, When we have looked at Mr. Hunt's pictures there is 
no more to be said about them. They convey nothing but what 
is seen with the eye; the soul and the imagination are starved 
before them, Their vitality is frozen in their harsh lineaments 
and inartistic colouring. As a rule they hold no key to senti- 
ment, and stimulate no emotion. They are photographs of fact 
through a mind which communicates little or nothing to them; 
wonders of handling and technical skill, which stop there and 
never get beyond, 

The studies of Mr. J. F. Lewis may also be practically ranked 
in this class of Art, which, however valuable as transcripts of 
Oriental scenery, life, and character, with all their truth and faith- 
fulness, cannot claim a high value from any other point of view. 

We believe that Mr. D. G. Rossetti was one of the principal 
originators, as he was the most intelligent exponent, of pre- 
Raphaelism. With him, however, it was realism no longer, and 
though it perhaps retained a more archaic treatment and dis 
tribution than was usual with other painters, it was never the 
slave of material, but appealed by mental images, rather than by 
the rigid imitation of facts. Full of dislocations and awkward 
crowdiness, it yet always held by the sounder theory, which 
sought truth of mental impression rather than the reality of 
substantial detail. Neither has the result of pre-Raphaelism 
been so disastrous with Mr. Rossetti as with others of the school. 
In the later pictures we have seen of this painter much of its 
unnatural mechanism has been abandoned, and a freer treatment 
introduced. Though disfigured to some extent by the affectation 
of archaic mannerism, and wanting in the freedom, air, and ease, 
of the noblest eras of Art, they are not to be classed with the 
works of insincerity and thoughtlessness, They are sometimes 
open to the censure which we have passed upon his poetry, 
and there is an intellectual strain distinctly perceptible in them ; 
but the poetic idea, rather than the mechanical execution, is the 
leading object of the work. 

Work like this is the more valuable because so little strenuous 
and noble work is now attempted. Here, indeed, lies one of our 
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special grievances. No one thinks it worth while any longer to 
undertake a serious or epic work requiring indefinite devotion 
and thoughtfulness. Of the paintings which appear on the walls 
of the Academy from year to year, there are scarcely any that 
from the small amount of intellectual labour they reveal might 
not be included in the category of what artists call ‘ pot-boilers,’ 
Generally, as far as thought and subject go, they have no more 
in them than might fitly serve to illustrate the ‘annuals.’ An 
artist now is not content to repay himself for effort of mind and 
stretch of capability by doing a noble work which might raise 
the public mind to its own level, and last beyond his own day. 
If he can paint pictures quickly, and get large prices for them, 
he is quite contented. A figure or two, conventionally posed, 
without any immediate object or purpose, but with tolerably 
pretty faces for the women, is thought quite sufficient to constitute — 
an approved picture; and if the textures are well imitated, the 
flesh freely and dexterously handled, and the folds accurately dis- 
posed, no more is asked for or wanted. The question of motive 
never arises, nor any doubts as to intrinsic worth of subject. No 
painter, except he be very young, and have what is called a 
‘reputation’ to make, ever thinks of giving us his best; and 
then his best must necessarily fall short of excellence. No one 
asks whether it is not as much worth while to live for Art as by 
Art; or if, in the splendid function which is the heritage of the 
painter, there may not be attached to conscientious labour and 
devotion of purpose a greater and nobler reward than money 
can buy or a temporary popularity have it in its power to bestow. 
In the school of what might be called the esoteric painters, we 
may class the works of Mr. Burne Jones. Some of them which 
we have seen (for Mr. Jones, like the rest of his brotherhood, is 
a sparse exhibitor), though distinguished by a certain kind of 
artistic power, are open to the serious objection of an unhealth 
morbidness of conception. They resemble the poems of Shelley 
in their intensity of emotion, and sometimes border on the vague 
and passionate frenzy of Blake. They have no pretensions to be 
transcripts from nature or the life, but are rather the embodiment 
of those twilight broodings which belong to the fluctuating region 
of dreams, They have occasionally elements of seriousness, and 
an elevated sense of poetry in choice and distribution ; but qualities 
like these are liable to become a mere conventional mannerism 
under a constant repetition of the same class of subjects, always 
regarded from the same point of view. Indeed, it is one of the 
main objections to this school that its adherents always choose the 
same unnatural form of face and abnormal type of feature, the same 
exaggerated drawing, the same dislocated movement of the figure, 
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the same overstrained accessories and glimmering background, 
which are always made to tell in the same way; so that they 
resemble in some manner the symbols used in heraldry; the 
subject being given, the old forms might be distributed almost as 
well by description as by the pencil. It is the sacrifice and 
abandonment of every other good and worthy thing to one, until 
that one becomes fatiguing and tiresome from its too persistent 
repetition. There is also another fundamental mistake under- 
lying this form of art. It is far too intense to be largely loved 
and appreciated; or, indeed, to be good for us. Pictures 
should not require the utmost stretch of transcendental emotion 
in order that we may appreciate them. One of the most 
precious qualities, perhaps, that belongs to Art is its capacity of 
bestowing repose. To be roused to an excess of passion 
without adequate reason, without being the nobler or better 
for it, without even knowing precisely why one is roused, 
is not a desirable thing; is, in fact, what we very naturally 
resent; We all know what it is to be in the company of a 
nervous and excitable person, whose fatiguing demands on 
the sympathies are without any corresponding object or satis- 
faction. It is the same thing with this class of Art. It seizes 
upon you in whatever mood of mind, and insists that you 
shall become one with it: for unless the mind is worked up in a 
greater or less degree into its own dithyrambic condition, it is 
impossible to receive the full influence of the burning eyes, 
wild contortions, and evolutions of the actors, in these highly- 
wrought sensational melodramas, It is a far more gracious office 
to bestow repose on the mind, than to disturb it with the aimless 
and objectless ebullitions of a false emotion. Titian, in his 
sweet summer pastorals, and Giorgione, with his courtly com- 
panies enjoying the delights of a ‘ refined rusticity,’ Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, and equable Thomas Stothard, with his pathetic 
touches, conceived a better mission for their pencils. The 
greatest masters of emotion knew when to lay the tragic pencil 
down, and give us tranquil glimpses of the world and life, and 
of those daily social and domestic joys with which we all can 
sympathise. But the spasmodic painters of our day know no 
repose from the continual access of fire added to fever, and 
delirium heaped upon frenzy, with all the reckless abandonment 
of a Cybelean novitiate. 

This class of works is typical of much resulting from the 
present state of Art among us. True ‘ Art’ has almost 
away; Painting, as we are told by excellent authority, is now 
become a manufacture and a knack. It has its tradesmen and its 
travellers, Show-rooms are opened, and the names of well-known 
artists, 
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artists, advertised in local papers, draw the wealthy and half- 
educated parvenu to spend his ‘thousand’ in some addled work, 
that he is told is fine and of distinguished origin, And thus, by 


easy transfer, he becomes what he desires—‘ distinguished ’—as - 


the owner of the celebrated masterpiece. Among the well- 
informed, however, he is thenceforth known, not as the owner, 
but, conversely, as ‘ belonging to’ the picture. 

Painting and picture-dealing are now ‘speculative’ and a field 
for ‘operations ;’ and names and works rise, fluctuate, and fall 
in market value without any just proportion to their merit or 
intrinsic worth, Patrons and collectors are for the most part 
merely jobbers, or ‘ invest’ with a shrewd eye to future gain upon 
arising market. To ‘accommodate’ these ‘ patrons’ and their 
protégés we see announced a ‘Fine Arts financial association,’ 
propounded by some ‘ merchants’ and a ‘ shipowner’ ‘ to advance 
money to artists and others on works of Art, and ’—naturally— 
‘to effect the sale of the same, under conditions mutually advan- 
tageous ’"—of course—‘ to the borrower and the company.’ Here 
is the ‘ mont-de-piété’ of Art. This is a private venture of the 
ordinary kind ; but in its care for public morals the bewildered 
Legislature made a delicate exception ‘in‘the interest of Art,’ and 
gambling, it was told, would ‘do much good,’ ¢ promoting love of 
Art,’ as if mere greed had any love at all, For many years we 
have not visited an exhibition of Art Union pictures, but the 
memory of these collections enables us to say that ‘ Art’ treats 
all its liberal ‘ patrons’ with a strict impartiality, and that the 
gambling section seem to have no preference above the jobbers. 
Their exhibitions are as well supplied with ‘ speculative’ trash 
as any we have lately seen in Piccadilly or Trafalgar Square. 

These words remind us of a public obligation, and we would 
here record the expression of our thanks to the ‘ Academy’ for 
their annual show of paintings by old masters. In this year’s 
exhibition wasa painting which we beg the studious reader to 
recall to mind. ndro Botticelli’s picture of the Assumption 
of the Virgin was commissioned by Matteo Palmieri, who, it is 
said, ‘gave the whole scheme of the work.’ It is, in fact, the 
marvellous but natural result of the combined efforts, with a single 
aim, of the employer and the painter, with no help possible from 
legal gambling or commercial jobbing. The result here is high 
excellence, where now we have confusion dire and every evil 
work. Greed, then, and ‘speculation,’ do not bring good to Art. 
Sandro knew nothing about these. He worked, and had his 
wages and the careful constant sympathy of his employer; and 
we know that sympathy, like love, works wonders. The charming 
consequence is seen in Botticelli’s picture, which alone is ~— 
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the thousand pictures that were shown last year on the same 
walls, 

This, then, is our moral: Let anyone who would obtain a 
worthy work of Art, order it of the painter, and, confiding in 
his honour, at whatever salary, engage him by the day, and then 
confer with him in constant friendly counsel. The ‘ patron’ will 
soon find that his interest in the painting has become far greater 
than the money value represents. His pleasure will not be ina 
mere purchased possession, but in the memory of his cordial help 
in the production of the work. The painter, too, receiving 
sympathetic aid and criticism from a friend whose thoughts are 
hourly stirred by intercourse with men, will have his mind 
strengthened and braced to work with constant zeal and vigorous 
imagination. How great a contrast this to the gregarious 
studio conversation of our modern artists, men whose indi- 
viduality is nearly swamped in cliques, whose thoughts are 
‘ in-and-in,’ whose minds follow their fingers and who are em- 
phatically ‘led by the hand,’ whose works, by natural result, are 
smal], however broad may be the canvas. 

We are within the walls of the Academy. Let us, in our 
cursory review, select the most successful of its members. Mr. 
Millais was a chief leader of the pre-Raphaelitic movement, and 
at one time was esteemed the Achilles of the school, He, more 
than the rest, has not merely relaxed its strictest tenets, but 
almost abandoned them; and he now holds a position which it 
is hard to define in one word, but which perhaps might be called 
that of the leader of the exoteric school, since it is altogether 
opposed in manner and purpose to the one already described. 
Instead of attempting to reproduce mental visions in forms merely 
indicative and more or less symbolic, Mr. Millais has a fact, or 
is supposed to have one, for everything he paints. He has no 
definite or ulterior aim in his work as a whole; that is, he has 
adopted no special mission, and cannot be said to express any 
particular sentiment as the ruling order of his work, for the’ reason 
that he gets it all from the outside. Mr. Millais’ subjects are 
simple enough; they require no intellectual acumen to fathom, 
no particular education to appreciate, consequently he is the 
popular painter of the day by distinction ; for having no more to 
say than his skilful pencil can represent, and no more to repre- 
sent than anyone can easily appreciate, his merits, which are 
principally of one order and all upon the surface, are patent to 
all, and, for those who look for nothing further, complete and 
satisfactory. In the broad question of Art, however, it is neces- 
sary to bring another criterion to bear upon them. If Art means 
anything more than a simple power over material, a certain deft- 
ness 
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ness of perception in the subtle limitations of form, an appre- 
ciation of tender and delicate passages of colour, and a faculty of 
obtaining fine surface qualities of manipulation, perhaps the works 
of Mr. Millais will not be found altogether satisfactory. With 
considerable graces of pencil Mr. Millais combines an easy society- 
nonchalance of treatment, which in some drawing-rooms may be 
appreciated, and in other places goes for everything, and which 
even among painters receives a wide measure, perhaps too wide 
a measure, of recognition. The highest form of Art, however, 
exacts something more than this. A deep and genuine mission 
scarcely lies within the compass of a tea-table gossip, or in the 
easy requirements of the lower world of fashion and convention— 
the playthings of a day. A wider circle is commanded by those 
nobler aims and powers which despise the butterfly elements 
of society-pleasing, and set little store by the pleasant flat- 
teries of young-ladyism and old-fogeyism. Mr. Millais, we 
are very sure, is not at his best; for, although we doubt if 
either his ‘Huguenot’ or ‘Order of Release’ are pictures 
of all time, their tender earnestness being injured by their 
hardness of line and realistic rigidity, yet the sweet, indefinite 
poetry of ‘ Autumn Leaves’ could only be born out of a mind in 
which there was more of the same kind, and this very much better 
than anything he has given us for a long time past. It is with 
pain and regret that we see powers like his used to so little advan- 
tage. The trifling and utterly unworthy subjects upon which his 
best energies are for the most part spent, make this regret all the 
deeper, and it is still further increased by the evidence of manipu- 
latory gifts and powers so rare. He has nothing to tell us but 
what he has seen ; any accidental event serves to hang his picture 
upon, a fire, a flood, a dreary day, and his message is done, his 
tale is told, and we are expected to be satisfied. But is this all 
we have aright to ask or demand from the pencils of our masters ? 
Mr. Millais’ manner also is one of a highly dangerous tendency. 
His free use of raw white, his frequent chalkiness of surface and 
actual slovenliness of execution, are both unsatisfactory to the mind 
and disappointing to the taste. ‘The tender and innocent sweet- 
ness of a few of his faces of infancy and childhood survives with 
happy recollection; but others of this class, with numerous tran- 
scripts from the life and nature, which it is impossible precisely 
to define or classify, can hardly maintain a reputation bought at 
so cheap a price. Perhaps an examination of Mr. Millais’ por- 
traits would lead us to the most unsatisfactory conclusions of all. 
Without tone or any high sense of colour, relying wholly on their 
texture and surface qualities, united with the ease before alluded 
to, we know not where to place them. Put them, in regard to 
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aim and intention alone, beside the well-accredited examples ot 
any school—beside the paintings of Velasquez, Tintoretto, or 
Titian, the portraits of Reynolds and Gainsborough, or even of 
Romney—and they have hardly a singleq uality to support the 
comparison. They utterly lack all the inward sweetness and 
harmony, the natural artistic ease, the suffused hints of a keenly- 
felt sentiment for colour, which inform and penetrate the pictures 
of these and every other treasured school of portraiture, however 
high the key of colour used and however cool the tone chosen 
for the picture. In last year’s exhibition Mr. Millais’ pictures 
held their usual place in prominence and popularity; but the 
chief impression they left upon us was the artist’s remarkable 
facility of work and his sense of time’s immeasurable value, 
which combined with art must lead to fortune. 

What is most disastrous, Mr. Millais’ faults become exaggerated 
in his imitators. His slovenly treatment and frequent looseness 
of line, his vagueness of general purpose, his bareness of senti- 
ment, poverty of tone, and want of fulness in colour, without his 
graphic dexterity, not only tend to destroy all art-power in their 
work, but also to vitiate and to weaken the public taste by making 
it accustomed to such meagre offerings—the slender antepast, 
instead of the full feast and ample satisfaction of the zsthetic 
appetite. 

Leaving the works of this painter, a not unpleasant nor 
unmasterly display of characteristic realism is to be found in 
those of Mr. J.C. Hook. They bear with them a fresh and whole- 
some atmosphere, laden with sea-wind and odour of the brine. 
There is great sameness of subject and treatment in them all, 
which has sometimes a tendency to become mannerism. He has 
no revelations to make, but his one story, as far as it goes, is 
generally well told, and, on the whole, is an. agreeable and 
refreshing one to listen to. 

Another order of realism brings us to the works of Mr. G. D. 
Leslie, which are characterised by an easy social tone embodying 
a sentiment which, though not very large or important, is readily 
appreciable. Solid and somewhat cumbrous in manner, they 
have a certain speciality of mission, and a unity of purpose in their 
composition displayed throughout in a sufficiently broad manner, 
without any super-eminent qualities of refinement and delicacy. 
Sometimes his landscape has an agreeable harmony of treatment. 
His figures are graceful and elegant, with a dash of the 
sentimentality of the drawing-room and the boudoir. Mr. 
Leslie’s pictures have some pretensions to the idyllic—pretty 

storals of the lawn and river-side; but the shepherds have 

eft their crooks and the shepherdesses their lambs for the 
delights 
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delights of Belgravia and Mayfair — their dog-roses are 
changed for ‘standards,’ their posies have become Louquets, and 
are composed of exotics, or at least garden-flowers of the most 
approved culture; if they pick a daisy it is a curiosity, and they 
are quite as well acquainted with the artificial flora of the ball- 
room as with that of their own garden-beds, and would certainly 
be found much better adepts at the game of croquet than at the 
preparation of those 


‘Country messes 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses.’ 


Mr. Leslie’s verdurous carpets are kept in order by the mowing- 
machine, and know the trimming-shears of the gardener. His 
colour is pale and timid—his quality opaque, dry, and loaded— 
his general treatment never giving free reins to the painter and 
colourist with a full faith in his material. 

A painter who more distinctly partakes of the deficiencies just 
mentioned, and who may be said to stand within the limits of the 
materialistic school, is Mr. A. Moore, whose speciality is far less 
congenial and harmonious, His hybrid Greek fancies are aimed 
at what would be perhaps vulgarly called ‘the classic,’ but it is 
really of a very pseudo-classic order. Mr. Moore tries to intro- 
duce a pure Greek sentiment into nineteenth-century England, 
which has pretty much the same effect asa modern bonnet would 
have had on the head of Aspasia. He is the slave of lines and 
form; his figures are Grecian and his draperies are Grecian; 
but within the same canvas Mr. Moore can place the modern 
violin and introduce other discordant accessories, The mental 
perplexity arising from such combinations is extremely irritating 
and provoking. His drawing is executed with the utmost care, 
his conscientiousness is extreme, even to fastidiousness ; but all 
this quite fails to reconcile us to such incongruous elements, 
The principle on which they are assorted is utterly and entirely 
false. They are an attempt to import a sculpturesque character 
into painting. The noblest mission of the Art, as far as ex- 
pression is concerned, is abandoned ; the use of colour is altogether 
forsworn, excepting in a quite subsidiary and altogether deco- 
rative way, in order to carry out this anomalous idea. The flat 
and unrelieved design is worked in washy tints and sickly whites, 
the very denudation and solstitial winter of painting. It is true 
Mantegna made large use of the limbs and draperies of the 
ancient marbles; but with what a robustness of infused power 
and a fine vigour are they endowed! They are not the effemi- 
nate dreamers of a summer day, but brawny men with backbone 
and sinew, strong-limbed bearers of burdens, Centaurs and mighty 
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sea-monsters bellowing in the brine, whose hoarse cries seem to 
resound in their pictures as they rend each other in the flying 
foam. If Mr. Moore does use colour in those of his subjects 
which are a little less classic, it is always under protest. It is 
kept dead and flat and pale, so that it appears unnecessary and 
even objectionable, as it never fails to convey a sentiment of weak- 
ness, however powerful the lines that limit its extension. Mr, 
Moore has certainly mistaken the true object of his Art. Ravished 
with the exquisite beauty of the marbles of the Parthenon, he has 
sacrificed everything to the reproduction of their fine majestic 
movement and grand line. But this can never be the painter's 
chiefest aim. Had Mr. Moore a wider education in the sentiment 
of Art, he would not fail to know that painting has ideas of its 
own as noble and significant as those which find expression in 
the superhuman forms and half-ethereal plaited drapery of these 
ancient monuments, It is certainly not the most important 
mission of the painter to elaborately tell us how a fold of 
drapery should fall or float upon the wind; neither does it lie 
in the assurance that, under given circumstances and conditions, 
the true line of a leg or an arm falls to a hair’s breadth in a 
certain place and in no other. A single breath of imaginative 
vitality would outweigh all such punctilios; one vigorous inde- 
pendent thought would be well worth an endless sequence of 
such adventitious erroneous compositions, which, after all, are 
but the withered leaves that hang upon a broken bough. 

At a still greater extreme of waywardness, and with the 
materialistic tendency more pronounced, is Mr. Whistler, with 
whose clever etchings most Art-lovers are familiar. His rule of 
painting seems to be as simple in its theory as it is difficult in 
practice and unsatisfactory in result. The theory is that no 
stroke is to be repeated, and that no portion of the canvas is 
to be re-touched; such at least, is the inference we draw from 
the manner in which the crude masses of pigment lie upon its 
surface. It is true there are certain qualities 1o be got in this 
way, which can be attained in no other ; but it would be well to 
ask if they may not be bought at too dear a price. Some of 
his later portraits, with al] their promptness of execution, are 
wearisomely monotonous. It is grievous to see a painter of any 
artistic power thus employed in spurious imitations of Oriental 
ingenuity and taste, making tints and tones a substitute for 
every grander quality, and reducing painting to the level of 
an ornamental knack chiefly valued by house-decorators, and by 
them called ‘High Art. So wedded is Mr. Whistler to his 
material, and so oblivious of everything else, that he has been 
content to abandon even the very pretence of a subject, and to 
name 
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name his pictures from the colours used in painting them. As 
to his ‘ studies,’ ‘symphonies,’ and ‘nocturnes’ in this or that 
colour or combination of colours, which consist in passing the 
loaded brush a few times from one side of the canvas to the 
other—even allowing the best for them, that they represent some 
prevailing tone or colour of the day or night—we would ask 
what purpose can they serve? At what are they directed? Is 
motion supposed to be represented by a streak? It seems to us 
that Mr. Whistler, in these capricious and fantastic productions, 
resembles an orator from whose lips we are expecting an im- 
portant message, but who should treat us to ‘studies’ in the verb 
‘to be’ or to some ‘arrangement’ of adverbs and prepositions. 
To perceive the full unworthiness of such empirical expedients as 
these, it is only necessary to turn to any of the nobler names in 
Art, and to compare the simple method of their work with any 
specimen of Mr. Whistler’s ‘ artifice.’ 

; It is refreshing to leave these vagaries for something better 
and nobler in its nature and object. There is another school or 
section of a school to which we might give the name of epic 
or heroic, rather, however, by way of distinction than of desig- 
nation ; since its inchoate development and faint pronunciation 
are too feeble and uncertain to make good and absolute the title. 
This school is in its work best represented by Messrs. Leighton, 
Watts, and Walker, and by the late George Mason. The 
artists we have mentioned differ from each other widely ; but 
yet, in certain fundamental attributes they have much resem- 
blance. None of them idolize the mere material of their 
work; they never lose sight of their picture as a whole, nor 
for a moment disregard its meaning and its purpose; they are 
not mere texture copyists; the language of their Art is 
made entirely subservient to their idea; accessories are never 
elevated to the chief rank; the subject of the work is equally 
removed from violence and tameness, and is adapted to address 
the soul in all its moods in an artistic manner usually right in 
aim and in intention. 

The method of this school, in some respects, is most dis- 
tinctively displayed by Mr. Watts. The earliest works of this 
painter, with which we are familiar, are ‘ Alfred inciting the 
Saxons to repel the Danes,’ now in the Houses of Parliament, 
of which we shall speak presently, and his large fresco in the 
Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, representing the ‘School of Legislation.’ 
If he had done nothing more than the latter work, it would have 
been quite enough to distinguish him creditably in an age so 
slight as the present. It is composed of numerous figures dis- 
posed in a somewhat similar manner to those in Raphael’s 
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‘School of Athens’: indeed we think that in arrangement he 
has followed his great master much too closely. His subject 
has been thoughtfully conceived, and throughout regarded from 
a noble point of view. The distribution is large and broad; the 
massing is distinctive, weighty, and unencumbered ; the colour- 
ing harmonious and grave. The character and object proper 
for such painting have been so intelligently grasped, the material 
is so well understood, and the result so satisfactory, that it may 
be considered a sign of the debasement of our present School of 
Painting that such work has so little influence on the artistic 
movements of the time. It is true the work is only in the nature 
of a revival, and on that account can have but a secondary or 
diminished influence. Although Mr. Watts has evidently studied 
the sentiment of the Roman school in this picture, the result 
is not wholly of a Roman character. It rather resembles the 
Siennese manner, and might very well have been painted by 
Beccafumi or Baldassare Peruzzi; for in this school we find 
the same largeness of arrangement, the same rightness of per- 
ception, as in that of Rome, but with less elaboration of material, 
less command of means, less scholasticism, and more of a 
simplicity bordering on inadequacy, with just that want of 
condensation and directness of purpose which is required to give 
vigour to expression, and to make its utterance absolute and 
irresistible. This fresco appears to have stood the test of time 
tolerably well—it is fifteen or sixteen years, if we remember 
rightly, since it was painted—though we believe Mr. Watts has 
had some trouble with it since that time. 

These remarks are also mainly true of Mr. Watts’s works in 
general, Even when the result is unsatisfactory, as is not un- 
frequently the case, his paintings still command attention for 
their plan and aim. His epic is generally well constructed, his 
conception large, his mode of working equable, and his manner 
good ; and now and then we receive from him something as 
near to what is great as the Art-education of the age and our 
peculiar social circumstances will allow, but his particular power 
is in a great measure lost for want of the nutriment of that 
congeniality of circumstances which adds force to energy and 
gives to power a new robustness. Mr. Watts requires the 
support of a large Art-sentiment from outside to correct, expand, 
and fortify him. As it is, he gains nothing from his sur- 
roundings. Thus his faults and excellences are all his own, 
and there is no extraneous healthy influence to correct the one or 
to advance the other, The great want of the time to which we 
allude is the spiritual energy which should stimulate imagination 
in the picturesque direction, and make the artist’s work as much 
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that of his age and his public as his own. Mr. Watts’s works, 
in spite of their frequent grandeur and largeness, want for the 
most part, a more defined and specially directed significance. 
However impressive may be the external treatment of his sub- 
jects, their inward mission has no corresponding power. They 
are like ‘a tale of little meaning, though the words are strong.’ 
The arrangement of a multitude of figures within the compass 
of a canvas, small or large, however delicate in feeling and noble 
in composition, and broad and dignified in manner, may yet want 
weight of purpose, The imagination and the intellect must be 
combined to make Art powerful and its influence great; still 
there are exceptions to the general want of purpose in this 
artist's work. In his ‘Love and Death,’ exhibited a year or 
two ago, a preponderating sentiment reached to the true epic, 
both in conception and realisation, crowning his work with a 
very noble end. In many of his pictures he is not so happy. 
The crowded nude or semi-nude figures which leave no part 
of his canvas unoccupied, are often but the embodiments of a 
certain measure of artistic skill without that power which alone 
can carry a message to the heart or mind of the spectator. 
His portrait heads are often fine, far finer than Mr, Millais’ ; 
but they lack the certainty and confidence of treatment which 
would place them amongst the very finest. They are also, 
for the most part, too much encumbered by the painter 
and his Art, smack too closely of the studio, and adhere 
too strictly to the specialities of a style which seems to be 
midway between the worlds of imagination and reality, and 
essentially to belong to neither. A mode of work, in which 
the real and the ideal are mingled without being com- 
bined, is in principle absurd, and in practice nugatory and 
inconsistent. : 

We should like to say a few words about Mr. Watts’s mani- 
pulation. It is not always the same; but his early fuller 
treatment is to be preferred to the later and drier one. He has 
of late used some very volatile medium, which leaves a dry 
mealiness of surface anything but pleasant to the eye. His 
colour, too, is black, opaque, and dead, Sometimes, particularly 
in the foreground of his larger pictures, he uses the dangerous 
expedient of glazing so largely as quite to frustrate its end, and to 
produce heaviness and opacity just where he wants lightness and 
transparency of quality. If Mr. Watts would permit us to give 
him a word of advice, we would suggest that he should rely 
less on surface work, abandon the use of heavy glazes, and 
endeavour to gain transparency from the ground of the = 
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after the manner, which we intend presently to examine, of his 
great masters the Venetians. 

Mr. Leighton has been more influenced by the French school 
and the earlier Italian painters, but there is nothing archaic or 
affected in his painting. In looking at his work one is struck with 
the firm grasp which he always appears to have of his subject. 
This is as apparent in his earlier as in his later pictures, in his 
‘ Procession of Cimabue’s Picture’ and ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ asin 
the last of his works on the walls of the Royal Academy. His 
talent partakes of the decorative, not the ornamentally deco- 
rative, but that of a scenic and dramatic kind. His large 
treatment and broadly-felt surfaces might be well adapted for 
mural painting, if there were any use for it in an age of uncer- 
tain aims and unstable habitations. He is not powerful as a 
colourist; indeed his pictures are little better than an apology 
for colour of any high order ; but they are a very good apology. 
He now and then strikes a fine key ; but, on the whole, colour 
with him is but a form of intellectual expression—an intellectual 
symbol, so to speak, that belongs more to the mind than the 
soul, and never constitutes the speciality of his work. He is 
always manly, broad, and serious, and has the reticence that con- 
sorts with a large appeal and rightly directed aims, But we 
have a serious remonstrance with him, in that he seems almost 
to have given up anything like a large purpose in his Art as far 
as importance of subject is concerned. With some exceptions, 
he has scarcely yet justified the promise of his early works in this 
respect; not from lack of ability but from’want of enterprise. 
With so great a capability of drawing as is revealed even in his 
illustrations of ‘ Romola,’ it is evident that he has few technical 
difficulties to encounter. Mr. Leighton’s paintings for a long 
time past have, with one or two exceptions, represented very 
little intellectual labour, and move only in a narrow way. We 
understand, however, that he is engaged upon some large public 
works, which, it is to be hoped, will cancel this complaint. 

Among the rising painters of this school (allowing for the 
differences of speciality before alluded to) is Mr. F. Walker. 
His character is thoroughly English. We do not know if he 
has ever studied in the great schools of Europe; but if he 
has done so, there is no relic or reminiscence of them in his 
work, and yet in some respects he has reached their higher 
qualities, particularly in his later works, which display great 
picturesque power in their calm breadth of treatment and repose. 
Now and then his smaller works are excellent. There was, for 
instance, a picture lately exhibited (we believe the study, if it 
may 
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may be called so, for a larger one) of a girl or woman in a court 
of justice, which, though measuring but a few inches, had in it 
all the elements of the largest work; and we mention it here as 
an example that large epic treatment may lie within very 
narrow limits, and does not necessarily demand great size. 
Mr. Walker’s pictures, nevertheless, are open to serious ex- 
ception in other directions. The prevailing colour, or tone- 
colour, if it may be so called, is very objectionable. It is almost 
always an unnatural yellow or a forced and heated orange. The 
element of greyness, at least as a reserve, is, above all, necessary 
and desirable in works of a large intellectual intention. For 
want of this quality his pictures become very fatiguing, and 
ultimately irritating to the eye. Mr. Walker also dwells 
sometimes too long on the individual parts of his picture, 
which perhaps would be right, if his object were less broad and 
serious. But even in respect of object or intention, we should 
like to see Mr. Walker take a higher level. His pictures, 
particularly of figures, have too much the appearance of tran- 
scriptions, and too little of the signs of mental formative power 
in them to stamp them as epic in the highest sense. 

The last example we shall give of the broad and artistic class 
of painters now under consideration is that of the late Mr. Mason, 
whose recent death is in every respect much to be deplored. 
His works are some of the most hopeful in the modern English 
school of painting: even where they are promises rather than 
performances, indications rather than completions, they are 
always widely suggestive and infinitely instructive. Mr. Mason 
was emphatically the artist’s painter, the most discerning of whom 
are always ready to excuse inadequacies of manipulatory power, 
when the primary and most essential element of all is manifest. 

Mr. Mason was a lover of twilight, of the gentle hour which 
is so touching to all poetic minds, when a dreamy glimmer 
pervades the still and solemn landscape and stars become 
visible. So much has he loved these tender moments, that it 
would almost seem as if he had lived in them in a kind of deli- 
cate sympathy. What adds, perhaps, to the impressiveness of his 
scenes is the reminiscence that they seem to bear of a more 
southern climate than our own, where the hues of the sky are 
atone deeper than ours and the solemn greys of the landsca 
a thought more rich, as he had seen them in the soft lines, 
broken with mournful tints of crumbling masonry on the sad 
Campagna of Rome. Even his figures partake of the same 
Spiritual seriousness that his scenes inspire ; the bustle of the 
day and noise of the busy world are hushed and tranquillised 
in the calm peace of an idyllic repose. m 
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His subjects are not very various ; but one never grows tired 
of them. It is now a shepherd seated at the root of an old 
tree piping to some maidens, whose quiet movements are in 
perfect harmony with the scene around them, bringing back 
the old Arcadia and witnessing that the bucolic sweetnesses 
of Theocritus and Virgil still survive among us, and that the 
genius of an ancient rural life is not yet destroyed; now it may 
be a sweet-faced country-girl going home with her gleanings, 
while the sloping upland, crowned with yellow sheaves, takes the 
last glow of day: now it is a group of merry children dragging 
along a refractory calf or donkey, or driving a flock of hissing 
geese ; and now a weary labourer, who returns homewards with 
his team leisurely through the twilight, or a group of mowers 
from the corn-field, with long scythes, against the light of a golden 
harvest-moon. Here we have almost all Mr. Mason’s material 
elements; and yet they are quite sufficient for the expression 
of a deep and genuine poetic feeling. With a few exceptional 
cases we find that the painter is forgotten in his work as we 
enter into his magic world and make it our own. One or two 
of these exceptions we will take the opportunity of mentioning. 
We think his ‘Evening Hymn’ is liable to a rather strong 
objection on this score, fine and noble as is its general sentiment. 
The singing-girls are far too artificially posed and modelled. 
The picture is so evidently balanced by the two figures separated 
from the main group on each side as to materially interfere 
with its simplicity and naturalness, Another objection may 
be made to the dog in the ‘Girls Dancing by the Sea,’ as it 
regards earnestly the bag suspended from the bough, which, 
however natural an incident, - interferes somewhat with the 
main calm interest of the picture, and divides the attention with 
perhaps one of the sweetest bits of English landscape ever put 
upon canvas. 

As Mr. Mason was a deep lover, so was he a close student, of 
Nature, even a copyist, from a right point of view. We have 
understood that he was indefatigable in his outdoor studies ; and 
yet these are efforts after the sentiment of nature rather than the 
portrayal of her facts. He aimed at reproducing her appear- 
ances as they affect the poetic mind, rather than her formal 
representation, which, indeed, he always avoided. Careful and 
capable draughtsman though he was, there is not a bit of texture, 
and very little of absolute form pronounced definitely as such, to 
be found in any of his pictures. They are pictures of aspect or 
mental impression rather than the actual substance of what he 
saw, and hold their place more in the mind than in the eye. 

It is difficult to play the critic on pictures like these; yet 
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to define his true place in the history of Art every part of 
Mr. Mason’s artistic character must be regarded. He is not 
always uniformly happy. ‘There is a hardness and coldness 
in some of his works compared with others. There is occa- 
sionally, too, a tendency to confusion, and even in his finished 
works a want of articulation and definition which interferes a 
little with their higher qualities, This arises perhaps from the 
desire to place before the spectator the painter's full impression 
encumbered with as little material as possible: and, besides 
this, there is often in imaginative minds, feeling acutely in 
certain directions, a want of expressional power, a lack of the 
consummating faculty; which is an excusable defect to those 
gifted in the same direction, but an obvious fault to those of a 
less sentimental and more objectively constructed nature and 
character. It is interesting to see how Mr. Mason felt his way 
through his sketches to the peculiar qualities he desired. Some 
are wholly of a tentative nature, the merest blurs of colour, a 
species of artistic short-hand, yet intelligible to the initiated as 
containing a compendium or synopsis of the completed picture. 
Pursuing the function of censors, we may notice also that 
Mr. Mason’s skies are occasionally soméwhat muddy in quality, 
and are only partially cleared at some expense to the landscape. 
It may be said, with every respect for what he has left us, that 
his works, on the whole, show rather what the mind yearns to 
accomplish than what the hand is able to perform; the refined 
and elegant instinct of the able and imaginative amateur, rather 
than the commanding utterances of the representative of a school 
of a broadly diffused and healthily developing artistic sentiment, 
It is hard to say whether the influence of a painter so delicately 
constituted is likely to be advantageous or otherwise : indeed, this 
wholly depends on the character and idiosyncrasy of his pupils 
or followers. The action of special genius or power on a robust 
mind is to cause it to develop its own capacities and gifts without 
attempting any close or external imitation of what it sees and 
admires, excepting incidentally as one of the elements of its own 
education. This sound method teaches the mind to measure 
and assert its individual capabilities and powers, and does not 
lead it to ignore them or to submit to any foreign influence, 
however great or noble that may be. In such an instance 
as the present no material imitation would be of the least 
service to appropriate or ‘ convey’ the tender influence diffused 
from these contemplative and subjective works, which suggest 
qualities so rare and impalpable that the artist himself was not 
always able to grasp or retain them. Such paintings can only 
be regarded as intimations or indications in the abstract of the rich 
results 
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results of thoughtful and conscientious labour, and as a testimony 
that good Art has not yet lost all her resources, but that there 
are new aspects and ideals still for disinterested and devoted, 
persevering and imaginative, workmen. 

There is still another group of works, in all respects anti- 
thetical to the one we have just examined, and which, in spite of 
its general popularity, must be called the debased school, since the 
elements of the artistic principle are utterly ignored, misunder- 
stood, or otherwise altogether perverted in its hard literalisms 
and unimaginative transcriptions. This constitutes a very wide 
section of modern painting, so wide as to include immeasurably 
the larger proportion of it. We will take, however, the names 
of two or three as the representatives of its most distinctive fea- 
tures ; say Mr. Frith, Mr. Brett, and Mr. Birket Foster. 

‘With Mr. Frith it is very hard to deal, as he holds a place so 
remote from the genuine function of right Art, and so closely 
bordering on that of the mere illustrator, that it is difficult to 
say if his works come under the category of Art at all. There 
is, it is true, a degree of interest in looking at his pictures of the 
‘ Seaside,’ the ‘ Railway Station,’ and the ‘ Derby Day,’ with their 
various realistic groups and circumstances, but it is the interest 
of an illustration or pictorial representation without any shade 
of the artistic sentiment or any foundation of true Art whatever, 
Indeed, we suppose that Mr. Frith does not intend to make any 
broader appeal than that of being the mere transcriber or photo- 
grapher of the promiscuous crowds of men and women which he 
may see anywhere around him. His pictures have ne moral 
and no meaning in them. A comparison of his works with 
those of Hogarth, who was quite as accurate a painter of the 
men and women of his time, will show exactly what we mean. 
With the latter we have everything set before us subordinate to 
an artistic purpose, the purpose of the whole picture. Setting 
aside the qualities of painting which they exhibit (which are 
now too much overlooked), they possess the highest characteristics 
of the social epic. We have a hundred lessons taught us, a 
hundred suggestions made to us, by the subtle art of the painter. 
These are all put before the mind in so delicate and insensible 
a manner that we think the painter’s generalisations our own, 
and the compendium of human nature with which he supplies 
us, its follies, its vanities, and sins, presented to us with the 
consummate art of one of the most philosophic students of life 
and character, seem like the results of our own observations 
and reflection. Again, if we compare Mr. Frith’s pictures with 
those of Wilkie, how lamentable is the difference! In place 
of a centralised motive we get confusion and perplexity; in 
place 
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place of the nice perception of the various shades of character 
given with a sweet artistic refinement, we have the coarseness 
of the excursion-train and the breeding of the tavern-bar ; 
instead of the subtle poetry which Art ought to be able to find 
in all grades of life and to infuse into all her works, we get an 
uncongenial prose that reflects its most discordant elements and 
introduces its most disagreeable associations. 

If we look in Mr. Frith’s work for the high qualities which 
distinguish the works of the painters we have just referred to, 
we do not find any of them or any trace of them, but a jumble 
of heterogeneous figures and circumstances, unselected, unas- 
sorted, and absolutely commonplace. There is no indication of 
a governing or ruling principle or purpose; and after the 
first gaze they fatigue the mind and pall upon the eye from 
their wearisome vacuity, their slender trivialities, and their utter 
denial of every kind of inward appeal which constitutes the soul 
of Art and makes the better part of every noble picture. 

Neither is Mr. Frith’s workmanship happy. He ignores 
atmosphere in the glare of a vulgar realism, and outrages colour 
in the absence of any prevailing sentiment or eclectic distribu- 
tion: he sets tone aside as useless in the distraction of a hundred 
different keys. His faces have a hardness of quality with nothing 
beneath them; while the dresses and costumes of his undigni- 
fied men and women, borrow no character from those by whom 
they are worn, and only remind one of the ‘set up’ of a Bond 
Street tailor, or, conversely, of the rags of a theatrical wardrobe. 

Mr. Brett has imported the same vicious mode of treatment 
into landscape Art. His metallic seas, woolly clouds, grass 
without softness, and trees without any touch of the verdurous 
plasticity of nature, only oppress the mind with a sense of bondage 
which shuts out every congenial and sympathetic influence that 
we are accustomed to receive from Nature. In Mr. Brett's 
pictures Nature has ceased to express herself, her generous inspi- 
rations are destroyed, her fine ministrations overlooked or disre- 
garded. The freezing wand of the enchanter has passed over 
her palpitating vitalities, and they are reduced to the condition 
of congealed and inexpressive petrifactions. His unsuggestive 
workmanship rather hinders and obscures our own interpretation 
of Nature than assists us to any fresh significance and character 
that he may have found in it. 

Our ungracious task only gives us one example more of this 
mistaken school of painters. Grateful as we must feel to Mr. 
Birket Foster for the number of pretty landscape vignettes with 
which he has ornamented our drawing-room tables, necessity 


compels us to protest against the field of Art, or rather the 
mode 
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mode of expressing himself, which he has chosen ; particularly 
in his water-colour drawings, whose exhaustive manipulation 
and conventional textures prevent the mind at once from going 
a step beyond them. If Mr. Foster merely aims at reaching the 
admiration of unreflective observers or non-observers—of those 
to whom ‘a primrose by a river’s brim’ is but a primrose and 
is ‘nothing more,’ bringing no glow into the soul, and having no 
associative connection with the world that lies within—he may 
succeed ; but to those who see beyond the substance, to whom 
substance is but the symbol of the interior essence, who are ever 
ready to seize an indication, whose souls only need the significant 
letter set before them in order to read its deeper meaning, all 
Mr. Foster’s laborious ‘finish’ will but obscure the inward 
vision and exclude those exquisite glimpses and ‘ warm excur- 
sions of the mind’ which are the most indispensable comple- 
ment and the noblest addition to the true artist’s labour, without 
whose help, indeed, his toil will be in vain. 


It is useless to pursue our subject as a special criticism any 
farther. We have already passed under review some of the 
most important features of our present school of painting, and 
have said quite enough to make our stand-point clearly appre- 
ciable. As to some of the older elements which have overlived 
their time and are now dying out, they may be left in peace. 
They will do no more harm, as they are doing no good ; and we 
may safely leave them to the end they merit. We do not, how- 
ever, pretend to have exhausted our subject. There are many 
notable names and works which, perhaps, might be advan- 
tageously criticised in one way or another ; but as our object here 
is rather to elucidate a thesis—to make clear the actual and rela- 
tive position of the English school of painting—than to give a 
comprehensive or detailed account of it in all its various mani- 
festations, which within our limits would be impossible, we 
must leave them unnoticed. The works, for example, of Sir 
Edwin Landseer, whose intelligent interpretation of animal life 
has made for him a field entirely his own, since none of his 
numerous imitators have been able to follow him with any con- 
siderable degree of success, might perhaps have found a place 
in our inquiries ; but as they would not be specially or addi- 
tionally illustrative of the large question we have in view, 


and as our position is a defined ‘one, it is not necessary to 
discuss them, 


Our ies, however, into the present condition of the 
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we were to make some observations on the paintings which ought 
to best interpret its highest skill and embody its loftiest powers. 
We allude to those works in the Houses of Parliament, upon 
which so much time, money, and deliberation have been spent, 
with most unsatisfactory results. Without entering into the 
question of how they have been done, and what it might have 
been better or best to do, we will at once advance to the exami- 
nation of their qualities as the representatives of the national 
Art-standard, 

On our entrance into the Royal Gallery we are confronted 
with the two vast works of Maclise, the ‘ Meeting of Wellington 
and Bliicher after the Battle of Waterloo’ and the ‘ Death of 
Nelson.’ They are painted, as is well known, in simple water- 
colour, with the superimposition of water-glass or silicate of 
potassium, which, in another form, is the basis of the manufac- 
tured glass of common use, But it is in vain we try to imitate 
the subtle chemistry of nature. However accurately balanced our 
compounds may be, the diamond is unattainable. In this case, 
owing either to disintegration or precipitation, or to the numerous 
external influences at work upon it, the indestructible medium has 
already given way, and some portion of the surface of the 
earliest painted of these pictures is _—— destroyed. To 
speak of the pictures themselves: the labour and devotion be- 
stowed upon them inspire respect. They are not by any means 
artists’ pictures, yet they have large claims in their own way 
and from their own centre. If they were upon canvas they 
would be amenable to another kind of criticism in regard to 
quality of workmanship; their hard lines, which never lose 
themselves, their sturdy and unwavering realism, their rigid 
and uncompromising treatment, their unrelieved inflexibility 
and metallic colouring, would at once exclude them from a 
category of the greatest works; but, on the other hand, their 
dramatic multitudinousness and energy, their robust power, 
their conscientious thoroughness from their own point of view, 
demand a considerate notice. In some situations they would be 
intolerable ; but in their present position they are not inhar- 
monious with what surrounds them ; for they are monumental in 
subject, as they are in some respects as paintings. At least we 
may say this of them, that no one else could have given them to 
us in their great grasp and high-spirited and vigorous portrayal 
of facts, They are very superior to the excessively overpraised 
Munich frescoes. Their chief interest, however, is not an 
artistic but merely a human one. One cannot help being im- 
pressed with the scenic probability of many of the most 
touching episodes, as the dying men who, with a last effort, 
raise 
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raise their swords in the presence of the Duke; the stern 
peacefulness on the countenance of the dead trumpeter, whose 
head is pillowed on the broken wheel of a piece of artillery; 
the gentle expression on the face of the youthful officer, 
‘young gallant Howard,’ borne by two pitying soldiers; the 
monk who holds the crucifix before the closed eyes of the 
apparently-departed Hanoverian ; or the grey, middle-aged 
warriors, half-buried in the carnage, whose last thought has 
been of home and the dear ones left behind. There is some- 
thing, too, of genuine artistic power expressed in the face of the 
Duke of Wellington, whose stern ‘and grimy features are filled 
with a mingled expression of fatigue, triumph, and suppressed 
excitement, the central figure in this scene of confusion, blood- 
shed, and death. 

The picture of the: ‘ Death of Nelson’ is not nearly so notable 
as the other. It has less incident and variety, and the story is 
less powerfully told. The face of the mortally-wounded hero 
is overspread with a ghastly spasm, whose painful contortions 
are horrible to look upon. One would much rather have seen 
him portrayed with the soft expression associated with the last 
‘Kiss me, Hardy,’ on his lips, even if it had been at the sacrifice 
of the literal truthfulness of the circumstance considered at the 
precise moment chosen by the painter. 

Of Mr. Herbert’s large, and in some respects more pretentious 

icture, of ‘ Moses Descending from the Mount’ in the Peers’ 
Robing Room, we cannot say so much: for, though executed 
from a presumably higher point of view than the pictures just 
described, and though more agreeable in some qualities of mani- 
pulation, it appears to have been done rather with the cautious 
calculation of the academic than with the enthusiasm of a master 
great with his idea, A measure of realism may not only be 
admitted, but is perhaps desirable, in the representation of an 
historical event of comparatively recent occurrence; but in a 
didactic work—which appeals, or ought to appeal, purely and 
entirely to the moral nature, in which the fact does not depend 
in the least degree upon any special set of circumstances for its im- 
pressiveness, and is, indeed, already removed out of time and place 
by the infinitely more important contingency of its having been 
raised to the quality of a religious abstraction, addressing itself 
wholly to the mind, and not at all to the eye, in its essential object 
and design—a purely realistic treatment is not only misplaced, 
but is likely to act as a barrier to the special influence of 
the occasion. Mr. Herbert's picture may rather be said to bea 
huge study made in the alphabet of Art than the embodiment 
of a masterly conception in the mind of the painter. Its claims 
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are those of an illustration more than of an artistic representation. 
The posed models which personate the figures have evidently been 
drawn with the closest fidelity to the life, the draperies have all 
been disposed with the nicest care, the attitudes have been 
adjusted with the strictest regard to propriety, the various ex- 
pressions have been inserted into the faces in the most correct 
manner, and yet the result is wholly unsatisfactory. One can 
never believe that the tall figure with the two stone slabs in his 
hands is really like the majestic Moses who ruled the Israelites, 
whose ‘ anger had waxed hot’ when he had broken the first tables 
and ground the golden calf to powder—whom Michael Angelo 
has given to us in marble with so much dignity. and power. 
Even were the dramatic interest preserved in the figures, it would 
have been quite ruined by the background. Mr. Herbert, with 
so noble and lofty a story to tell, should not distract the thoughts 
of the spectators from its intrinsic impressiveness to the details 
of a background worked up with photographic care. That he 
will not allow the eye to pause or rest for a moment in any un- 
manipulated place, shows that he is not deeply moved by the 
grandeur of-his idea, and that he chooses to display the shell 
and outer covering of his subject rather ‘than to develop and 
surround us with its inner sentiment. Better a thousand 
mistakes in the technicalities of Art or the probabilities of 
circumstance (for, indeed, the best and most exact imitation 
possible is nothing but a probability) than this lack-life system 
of composition and arrangement, which comes from the head 
and hand, but never from the heart; which kindles no 
answering enthusiasm within us and awakens no thought 
beyond that, at most, of the skill of the artist and the possi- 
bilities of his material, Infinitely worse than the picture 
itself is the fatal tendency and principle involved in it. Mr. 
Herbert has thought of nothing but a cold realisation of the 
circumstances of his subject, and never for a moment of giving 
us its inner meaning and central power. It is a mere statement 
of facts with which we are all familiar and to which the pictorial 
Tepresentation adds nothing. 

In other respects also we think this work a mistake. Mr, 
Herbert has laid his ground in white, consequently it stands in 
far too high a key to be impressive from any serious or pictu- 
Tesque point of view. The effect is that of a solemn piece of 
music played in a key eight or ten tones higher than that for 
which it has been composed, or upon a light and airy instrument 
instead of a grave and sober one. All solemnity of effect is 
destroyed, and all rightness and fitness of decoration ignored. 
The glaring sky, the garish background, the inharmonious and 
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commonplace figures fill the room with an insistatory imperti- 
nence which quite outsteps the end and purpose of such a 
work, Perhaps it would be profitless to point Mr. Herbert 
to the works of those who have always and everywhere been 
considered the first masters in this kind of decoration, to refer 
him to the walls and ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, the Stanze 
of the Vatican or the halls of the Ducal Palace, where the noble 
breadth, grand proportions, and subdued appeal of these great 
masters reach and impress the mind without wearying the 
eye. They do not thrust themselves unduly on our notice, 
or offend the taste with an unseasonable persistence that will 
not be forgotten nor for a single instant overlooked. In this 
respect a lesson might have been taken from Mr. Watts’s less 
obtrusive, but at the same time quite as powerful, fresco at 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Of the works of Mr. Cope in the Peers’ Corridor, nothing 
more favourable can be reported. Under every disadvantage of 
situation and ill-lighting, they are still more unfortunate in their 
inartistic manipulation, unimaginative treatment, and utter want 
of the least perception of the requirements of the ‘material, or 
of the nature and fitness of the place and occasion. Every 
epic sentiment or heroic feeling is set aside for a wearisome 
labour of the pencil, that carries no enthusiasm with it, and 
fails to wake one stirring thought in the mind of the spectator. 
Nor are the works of Mr. Ward in the Commons’ Corridor more 
impressive. Academical figures in theatrical costume are dis 
tributed freely on their surface ; but for one touch of the heroic, 
one tender glimpse that appeals to anything beyond the eye, 
one single hint of that which ‘makes the whole world kin, 
we may look in vain. In the frescoes or wall-paintings of 
simpler times and peoples, conceived in a genuine art-atmosphere, 
one is often touched into unexpected emotion. Take, for instance, 
those of Fra Angelico in the convent of St. Mark at Florence. 
With the baldest simplicity of means, with the least complex 
system of expression which Art is capable of assuming, he has 
done so much that, in passing from one to another, all the finest 
feelings of the soul are awakened, and something like an ut 
bidden tear will from time to time force itself into the eyes 
Turn to the Arena Chapel or Municipal Hall at Padua. By 
what slight means are we moved! A few figures in various acts 
or amid circumstances in themselves not at all exciting—sometimes 
only a single figure—and our whole nature receives a new aa 
perty, making fresh discoveries within itself; a glow s 
the soul, the inner fountains of life and being are opened up, we 
rejoice in the painter and his work, and thank him for <a 
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within us new emotions of the purest kind. And why is all this? 
It is because these emotions are: drawn from the painter’s own 
soul; because he has only thought of his lines as conveying 
some spiritual message, and not at all as the means of putting 
together accurately constructed pictures. He has not approached 
his pictures from the side of lines, and hues, and figures, but 
having his mind filled with emotion by the circumstance of 
his representation, he has sought to express that, allowing the 
forms to arrange themselves in accordance with it inthe best 
way they might. But in our modern English works we find no 
real sense of subject at all, not the least attempt on the part of 
the artist to unite himself with the centrality of his theme, 
and move us by the sheer force of its power. He abandons 
that entirely. He appeals to us by lines, composition, texture, 
colour ; anything but the thing itself. We are called upon to 
look at the handwork of the painter, not to be thrilled by his 
large feeling of a great event, not to be kindled into warmth 
with the new aspect in which he presents it to us, nor to have a 
fresh world of inward light revealed. These things are not 
the artist’s object, but he does inform us that this is the same 
grass, these are the stones, whereon the event took place, and those 
the very dresses the personages wore on the occasion. This would 
be well enough, though unnecessary, under an overmastering en- 
thusiasm, but as a substitute for the infinitely nobler part of 
the artistic work it is no more than the obscuring dust that 
settles on the sapless petals of a faded flower. We are none 
of us anywise the better for it; but in reality a great deal the 
worse: for under the semblance of truth it gives us a meaning- 
less falsehood, a cold and heartless apology for a picture, a spirit- 
less delineation for a soul-moving fact. All this elaboration of 
detail, and local and circumstantial verisimilitude is certainly not 
worth the sacrifice of every particle of artistic sentiment and 
spiritual force, or the impoverishment of a nation in all that 
appertains to a genuine and intelligent taste, and the utter 
annihilation of every esthetic principle; yet this is what we are 
paying for it. As long as this pernicious dogma of an inflexible 
realism is held up before us in the kingdom of Art as a right 
and true one, it is impossible that we can expand in any more 
lofty direction. Under such a doctrine our eyes must constantly 
get more obseured with dark materialistic film, which presently 
will shut us in from every glimpse of the celestial vision, and 
effectually exclude us from participation in the ‘ faculty divine.’ 
Of a much better character than any of the already mentioned 
works are Mr. Dyce’s frescoes, in the Queen’s Robing Room, of 
some of the social and religious virtues, as embodied in the 
Vol. 134.—No. 268. Y Arthurian 
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Arthurian legend. They are executed with a due regard to 
their vehicle, they are simple in their distribution, and suffi- 
ciently broad in their execution, their general tone is good; 
that is to say, that, without being dull or dark, they exactly keep 
their place on the wall: in this respect there is no attempt to 
vie with the scene-painter. They are not works, however, of 
very great power; there isno overmastering enthusiasm in them; 
the figures, too, are often stiff and awkward, showing that the 
painter was little at home in the management of so large a 
surface and its requirements ; a deficiency for which his time is 
as much responsible as himself, 

Of the works in the House of Lords, which it is impossible 
to see in their full merits or demerits, on account of their situa- 
tion, there appears to be nothing very important to add. Those 
of Mr. Maclise are conceived in the same chivalrous spirit which 
distinguishes his other paintings, partaking largely of the modem 
German manner, as interpreted by some of its most celebrated 
masters. Those of Mr. Cope do not show quite to so great dis- 
advantage as his Corridor pictures; while Mr. Dyce, in his 
‘Baptism of Ethelbert,’ still, perhaps, bears the palm in quiet- 
ness and fitness of tone and keeping, but with the same stiffness 
and want of ease and naturalness in his figures before alluded 
to, and with a total want of true artistic manner and perception 
in the pictorial treatment of the architectural features of the 
scene. In all these works, however, there is almost an entire 
absence of that genuine heroic spirit, both in sentiment and exe- 
cutiort, which ought to constitute the essential and overpowering 
quality of such works, 

Mr. Watts’s ‘ Alfred inciting the Saxons to prevent the landing 
of the Danes,’ before mentioned, forms the chief ornament of 
one of the Committee Rooms; and its quiet tone, broad and dif- 
fusive manner, as well as agreeable and harmonious colour, show 
in favourable contrast to the other pictorial decorations of this 
chamber. It is on canvas, and very large, reminding one in 
many respects of the fine examples of the Venetian school. 
Nothing can be more commendable than the spirit in which 
this picture is produced. Perhaps Mr. Watts has done nothing 
better. Its modesty, reticence, and large grasp, both in arrange 
ment and material, are highly creditable, and do honour to the 
place that the picture occupies. 

Of the works in the Upper Waiting Hall, or Poets’ Hall, as 
it has been called, so little remains, that, as we believe they were 
amongst the first paintings of the palace, and, therefore, may be 
considered tentative efforts rather than completed and conclusive 
performances, it will be only charitable to leave them in the —_ 
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of time, and hope for something greater and better when they 
have quite vanished from the walls. 


We have thus completed a cursory survey of some of the prin- 
cipal works of the Westminster Palace, of which it may be said 
that, on the whole, the national conclusion is, that its artistic 
decoration is a failure. Setting aside the intrinsic value of the 
works themselves, their utter inability to stand the climate and 
atmosphere of London is so forcibly thrust upon us, that the 
work has been all but abandoned. Mural painting in every form 
seems alike perishable, so that unless some other plan of decora- 
tion be suggested or discovered than that of using the wall sur- 
face, time, money, and trouble will be lost upon it. There are, 
however, at least two alternatives open to us: mosaic on the one 
hand, and canvas painting on the other. The latter might be re- 
moved at any time, and the safety of the painting would be more 
efficiently secured by its being detached than by its forming 
a part of the wall. The former—already respectably inaugurated 
in Mr. Poynter’s ‘St. George’ (of which, perhaps, a little more 
might have been made)—would be indestructible ;* but it would 
only do for very broad designs, and these must be decorative as 
well as picturesque. But this would be infinitely better if done 
boldly and bravely, than either nothing at all, or the scabrous 
surfaces of mural pictures which now present so unsightly an 
appearance. We might at least have ideas before us, however 
broadly or generally expressed. There is no doubt that working 
in this material would contribute to largeness of conception 
and compel a dependence upon sound artistic qualities, since 
there would be no concealment of weakness in material, no 
glossing. over incapacity of internal power by means of surface- 
texture, colour, or any other adventitious accessory. The work 
must be at least vigorous and intellectual, and be done from a high 
point of view, or its failure would be apparent, and its condem- 
nation inevitable. If we adopted this method our oil-paintings 
might be preserved in more carefully-constructed galleries, re- 
moved from the deleterious influences of a building lighted with 
gas and on the banks of a river. As a precedent we might 
instance St. Peter’s at Rome, almost all the large altar-pieces of 
which are executed in mosaic. Many of the churches also of 
Rome and Ravenna, to say nothing of St. Mark’s at Venice, exhibit 
this kind of decoration with great nobility, power, and effect. 

The other alternative is that of adopting canvas pictures in 
oil, which, when properly painted, are known to be indestructible 








* ¢Usava dire Domenico, Ja pittura essere il disegno, e la vera pittura per la 
eternita essere il musaico.’— Vasari, ‘Vita di Domenica Ghirlandajo.’ b 
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by ordinary agents, always excepting the natural decay of time. 
This would allow the full play of artistic genius in a medium 
to which the public are accustomed, and with which painters 
are perfectly well acquainted. It might be done as well on a 
large scale as a small one. Some of the largest pictures in 
Venice are rendered in this material; and even for decorative 
purposes, when kept in a right tone, it offers quite as many 
advantages as the unproved means we have recently adopted, 
without the same danger of insecurity. It would be desirable, 
that the simplest earths and purest oils should be used, and 
allowed to get quite dry and hard before being submitted to the 
gaseous dampness of the Westminster walls. 

Perhaps the great secret of the failure of the Westminster Palace 
paintings is an over-elaboration of means. With all the most 
durable frescoes of Italy the means of production were of the 
simplest. Fortunately the painters of the time at which they 
were executed did not know too much, With every complexity, 
every additional material, the danger is increased, the chances 
of permanency lessened. There have been far too much money, 
time, labour, and talk spent upon these works of ours. Even if 
we accept the present material as the best that could have been 
devised or thought of, the whole process of decorative painting 
is for the most part so thoroughly misunderstood, that their 
failure as works of Art in relation to place and purpose is equally 
signal. A few vigorous, unobtrusive strokes from the hand of 
a master (if such could be found) with a proper sense of fitness 
and propriety, struck out of the power within him, rather than 
indebted for their expression to the means without, would have 
been worth all the agglomerations of pigment and misdirected 
elaborations which, as a rule, rather disfigure than ornament the 
walls upon which they are laid. As an example of how much 
may be conveyed by the simplest means, we may instance the 
floor of the cathedral at Siena, which is laid in two or three colours 
of marble. This material has been found sufficient to express 
some of the noblest scenes and circumstances of Scripture, with 
a force, vivacity, and grandeur, no trace of which is discernible 
in the overworked studies at Westminster. If these had only 
been done, as we suggest, in a simpler manner, and made 
their appeal from the force of the idea conveyed, rather by a 
few grand lines than an infinitesimal number of pencil-touches 
and a realism which is alike inartistic and offensive, in case they 
had exhibited symptoms of decay, we might have afforded to 
lose some of their technical qualities, without the destruction 
of everything that was valuable in them; and even if they had 
gone altogether, we might have found an available power, if not 
able 
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able fully to supply their place, at least capable of giving us 
something from the same point of view. As it is, our failures 
remain to us a monument of our weakness and inability to meet 
what ought, in a nation possessed of our wealth and means of 
culture, to be a common and not at all an extraordinary occasion. 


All that remains to us now of our prescribed task is to 
compare the modern English school of painting with another 
of universally accredited soundness and excellence, which 
embodies in the largest degree the general elements required 
for the formation of all good art, of whatsoever school or 
manner, These are chiefly harmony of colour, unity of tone, 
directness of appeal and impressiveness of action, skilful massing, 
comprehensive and easy distribution, together with that union or 
fusion of all these qualities, which places every part of the work 
in a perfect consonance and agreement, both with itself and with 
the harmonies of nature, on whatever key the work may be 
constructed or in whatever relationship it may be viewed. 

For this purpose there is room for a pretty wide selection 
among those distinguished for undoubted excellence: some of 
them, indeed, reaching to what would appear to be the utmost 
perfection of which their manner and material are capable ; each 
differing from the other, nevertheless, in the broad ideal set 
before it: for the function of Art is various; it has many 
missions and many modes of fulfilling them. There is one school, 
however, universally allowed to combine more noble qualities 
than any other ; and that is the Venetian school of the early part of 
the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries. In it culminated all the 
accumulated excellence of the best thinkers and workers, when 
Art was not an amusement nor a commercial business, but a 
mission of the soul, an inspiration from heaven, a vocation of 
the highest, by which the minds of men were fed with lessons 
of wisdom and truth ; a serious calling, having an object before 
it real and definite, with no regard to merely pleasing the eyes 
of children and dilettanti. Generally the subject was a religious 
one, sometimes social or ceremonial; but in either case the 
object was always stern, solid, unmistakable in its end as it was 
decided and definite in its utterance. That this Art should 
have assumed its highest phase in Venice is neither inexplicable 
nor surprising. It was there, between sea and sky, that men’s 
minds were touched by the loftiest and tenderest tones of 
thought. For who could see the wakening dawn stealing over 
the silent city, and not have his soul kindled by it; or who could 
watch the glowing evening pour out his gold on turret and 
campanile, or the silvery moon rise above the blue lagoon, and 

not 
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not be soothed by it to tender and beautiful thoughts? Who 
could go among her palaces, and see her robed senators and pic- 
turesque populace pass to and fro, and not long to paint them? 
Every human emotion was pent within the city. Wealth and 
power found their fittest symbols in its rulers and its people, 
‘Religion’ assumed her most splendid garb. Nothing was 
wanting to generate and sustain the conditions, external and 
internal, of a noble school of art. It was inevitable that Venice 
should attain it. 

It is far too late in the history of Art to begin to point out the 
special characteristics of the transcendent masters of this school 
—the subdued glory of Carpaccio, the glowing splendour of 
Titian, the titanic power of Tintoretto and Paul Veronese, the 
penetrating sweetness of John Bellini, the spiritual grace and 
stately simplicity of Palma Vecchio, the full-blown richness of 
Bonifazio and Giorgione—for they are already sufficiently well 
known, We will at once, therefore, enter on an analysis of 
their work in general, without actually instituting a close com- 
parison with modern Art at every stage of the inquiry, but leaving 
the intelligent reader to form his own conclusions from that 
which we shall lay before him. 

For the clearer elucidation of this part of our subject it will 
be better to divide it into three separate heads for consideration: 
first, the character of Venetian painting; second, its manner; 
third, the mechanical means used in its production. It may also 
be premised that the following observations will roughly embody 
the results of many months’ very careful study of the Venetian 
school of painting at Venice, where it can alone be studied to 
perfection. In the illustration, however, of the principles arrived 
at, we shall refer, whenever it is possible, to the works of the 
masters of this school in our National Gallery, or to those other- 
wise accessible to stay-at-home students. 

First, then, as to character: by this is meant choice of subject 
and general mode of thinking. This had a wide range, but not 
an unlimited one. For instance, it never included the modern 
imitation for imitation’s sake. It took no delight in furniture or 
fine clothes; nor even in flowers and landscapes, except in so far 
as they were accessories to something, for them, infinitely more 
important: that is, to men and women. Not that the Venetians 
were incapable of producing these and every other object to 
the utmost perfection if they wished it. In the low-toned 
pictures of Bassano the various vessels, vegetables, viands and 
articles of domestic economy are reproduced with the faithful- 
ness of a Dutch painting. They, however, centralised all their 
great powers on humanity, its feelings and emotions, The 
human 
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human face was the most lovely and interesting thing they could 
find, therefore they painted it again and again, and were never 
tired of painting it; and although their interminable Madonnas 
and saints may be pronounced. tedious by sacrilegious tourists, 
to the thoughtful student each face in the best pictures of 
these noble masters—many of them overflowing even to rap- 
ture with the most delicious tenderness of the sweetest of all 
earthly relationships, that of a mother, ‘ the holiest thing alive, — 
will speak with a new and powerful voice to him who listens 
to it. 

It is hardly necessary to pursue this branch of the subject 
farther, since all are familiar with the Venetian character, as to 
choice and composition, by means of engravings, photographs, 
or other reproductions, even where the pictures from which they 
are taken are unknown. 

Of its manner a little more may be said; for, in a great 
measure, it was special and representative. It did not propose 
to itself many or diverse ends, but where it aimed it reached the 
mark, One is almost amazed at the simplicity of means these 
painters used. No sparkling lights flickered about their can- 
vases, disturbing the mind and dazzling and perplexing the eyes 
of the spectator ; there were no spots of scattered colour to intro- 
duce distraction into their work and act as barriers to the intro- 
duction of the mind into the heart of their conception, no frag- 
ments of light and shade to crown confusion with confusion, de- 
stroying repose and unity of appeal: for these was substituted an 
ordered assemblage of facts that the mind could take in at once, 
whose interest and fulness increased the more they were contem- 
plated ; a great massing by which one thing was never repeated in 
the same picture, nor two elements introduced into the same thing. 
If they painted a red dress, for example, its shadows were not 
laid in with purple or brown, nor its lights put on with purple 
or pink or blue; but it was what a red dress always is, red all 
over, and nothing else but red. Nor was there the least con- 
fusion or uncertainty in their lights or shadows. One part of 
their picture took the highest light, and was thus separated from 
all the rest: and there was one lowest shade or shadow distinguish- 
ing itself from every other. These give the key-note to their 
picture, and all the rest is in beautiful harmony without repetition 
and without confusion. Another secret of their power is, that 
their pictures were generally painted in planes: usually three or 
four; rarely more than five or six. These always harmonised 
with each other; so much so that they are not seen unless looked 
for, although the zsthetic faculty does not fail to make use of the 


explicitness the picture gains thereby. A few examples of or 
mode 
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mode of treatment may be given, which any one can test by a 
visit to our National Gallery. 

This simplicity of construction is very apparent in the central 
portion of the altar-piece by Girolamo Romani. It may be said 
to consist of five planes or compositional parts, distinctly separ- 
able as follows: 1. the whole of the figures above and below; 
2. wall behind the figures; 3 and 4, landscape (including two 
planes); 5. sky. It will be observed in this picture the half- 
tints in the drapery of the Madonna are made little of, every part 
of it being correspondingly toned down to its proper plane, un- 
disturbed by any foreign high lights or shadows. Again, Titian’s 
‘Venus and Adonis’ is easily reducible to four elementary 
parts: the massing of the light figures; the dark trees; the 
dogs, forming the middle or connecting tone between them; 
and the sky. In the nameless picture of ‘A Warrior adoring 
Christ’ we have in the first plane, the whole group of figures 
and horse ; 2. the middle distance, comprising trees and land- 
scape; 3. blue distance; 4. sky. The ‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ 
of Titian does not offer quite so simple an exposition of the rule; 
yet it is, nevertheless, sufficiently discernible: 1. figures and 
tree; 2. warm landscape; 3. blue distance; 4. sky. In the 
fine ‘Christ appearing to Mary’ it is obvious enough: 1, 
figures ; 2. landscape, with dark tree rising into the sky; 3. 
blue sea; 4, warm, rich sky. 

Many more examples might be given of these simple reduc- 
tions, but the above are sufficient for the purpose of illustration. 
In all Venetian Art of the great period they are conspicuous or 
traceable, and generally more or less so according to the greater 
or less power of the work. The value of this mode of looking 
at picturesque facts or material is a potency of appeal, a punctua- 
tion of purpose, so to speak,a solidity and grasp of expression 
which crushes the centrality of the picture into the mind of the 
observer with irresistible force and weight without the dis- 
turbance of impertinent detail or anything to divide the attention 
and interfere with its proper mission. The lesson to be learned 
from this is, that if a single flower has to be painted, it must be 
painted thoroughly, as for itself alone; that if a field has to be 
represented for its own sake, it must shine in all its wealth of 
colour and bloom—though, even here there is wide room for 
choice and selection *—but that these and all other objects serving 
as accessories to a large subject or idea must be used only as 
adjuncts in which all distinctive treatment for their own sakes 





* Turner’s ‘Crossing the Brook’ and ‘ Frosty Morning’ in the National Gallery 


will show how much art, and a broad interpretation of nature, go to form the epic 
in landscape painting. 
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or for any speciality of execution will be more than thrown 
away, for it will be positively injurious, True Art never deifies 
her material at the expense of its significance. She makes her 
symbols inconsiderable that their meaning may be the plainer 
and more immediately penetrative, just as the master rhetorician 
who has anything to say worth the telling abandons the flowers 
of oratory for a simple statement of his ideas, well assured that 
if they are of a sterling sort, they will reach their mark more cer- 
tainly and effectually by that means than any other. Thus Art 
will frequently make more of a pebble than a ruby, and out of 
pure reticence set aside her glistening silks for unobtrusive folds 
of sober serge, content to be nothing so that her end be accom- 
plished, her mission well and faithfully executed. 

One reason for the present unimaginative want of largeness 
in English painting is undoubtedly the confusion of Art and 
Nature. The Art which influences men’s minds the most 
permanently and in the largest degree is not even an attempted 
reproduction of nature as it really appears. The ‘ Trans- 
figuration’ of Raphael has no pretensions to literal truthfulness 
of treatment in any part of it. Form and figure and fold express 
all that he wanted them to express, and nothing would have 
been gained by a closer following of nature and the life. It 
is not possible’ that one of the celebrated cartoons or Vatican 
frescoes could enter into the registry of fact ; some of the figures 
in these works are even conventional types adopted from previous 
painters. Many of the most renowned pictures represent several 
stages of the same dramatic action. So little was actual repro- 
duction or even verisimilitude aimed at by the greatest painters 
that those who stand highest in the best schools never scrupled 
to place names and inscriptions with the utmost ingenuousness 
on their works: and in this they were quite right; for they 
knew and felt that their Art was altogether something else than 
a poor apology for nature, and thus they threw it wholly on its 
own basis and bearing by getting rid of the notion that it was 
ever their intention or desire to approach the actual in any 
degree whatsoever. A Hamlet, a Sylvia, or a Desdemona, never 
existed in real life as Shakespeare has portrayed them. We 
never see people act, or hear them speak, precisely as they act 
and speak, Their prototypes, it is true, are found among us, 
but, we repeat, in no one particular are the characters of Shake- 
speare, or those of any true artist, mere draughts of those they 

ve seen around them. This holds good from /éschylus to 
Michel Angelo, and from Michel Angelo to Walter Scott. 
Titian’s tree is a painter’s, not a naturalist’s, tree. It is an 
organism, but an organism of his own mind, not of — 
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Even on his faces he has bestowed as much as he found in them, 
Nature must be the artist’s servant, not his master: his language 
and expressional medium, not the ruler and usurper of his ideas ; 
and if she must be reproduced at all, she must be translated 
through Art, not mimicked by artifice. 

To return to the subject immediately under consideration, there 
is another means of gaining impressiveness sometimes made use 
of by the Venetian painters which is worth noticing. It is that of 
removing their figures or groups wholly from the background : 
not bestowing the light or shadow partly on the background and 
partly on the figure, but making the one altogether lighter or 
darker than the other. This, of course, is by no means a rule: 
but where it is used, it constitutes a great element of force and 
power. It is perhaps, however, more generally the case in 
regard to the distinctive separation of colour than light. 

One of the most marvellous instances of power in order and 
mastery of breadth is the large picture of ‘ Paradise’ by Tinto- 
retto in the Ducal Palace at Venice. It is said to be the largest 
picture ever painted upon canvas, and contains an innumerable 
number of faces and figures, Under any other treatment than 
that of one of these giants in Art such a picture must have been 
more or less in confusion: but it is not so here. Each of these 
sweet and heavenly faces is an individual, and yet the picture is 
made up of masses—is, indeed, simply constructed, considering 
the nature of the representation. It is painted in planes, There 
is a rich, dark, warm plane; there is a light and glowing one; 
there is a soft, tender, pearly-grey one: all separated from each 
other, all harmonized with each other, all contributing to make 
a picture as individual in its parts as it is grand in its entirety; 
a world brought by the painter’s magic power into the compass 
of a canvas: one broad glance will see it as a picture; days 
of study will not exhaust its almost ungraspable wealth of 
material, 

It has been said that the Venetian painters seldom disturbed 
their breadth of appeal by tints or tones other than local, or 
such as are produced by large conditions of circumstance: but 
this, it-should be remarked, is not invariably the case. Some- 
times in the draperies of Paul Veronese and Tintoretto we 
find varying elements introduced to a certain extent. This, 
however, does not invalidate the rule. They did it subject 
to the dominant idea of this law of breadth, and for that reason 
these variations did not disturb their pictures nearly so much 
as would be the case in a modern picture painted from 
no such centrality of principle. It ought to be observed 
that in their very finest works these freedoms are never intro- 
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duced. If we compare the ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ of Paul 
Veronese in our National Gallery with its (for him) unusual 
number of scattered lights, with the broader and grander ‘ Family 
of Darius before Alexander,’ we see how much majesty and 
power is gained by their absence. The four masterpieces of 
Tintoretto in the Guard Room of the Ducal Palace at Venice, 
‘Bacchus and Ariadne,’ the ‘Three Graces,’ and their com- 
panion pictures, are characterised by the most perfect repose in 
this respect ; as are also the fine ‘Europa ’ of Paul Veronese, 
and almost all the works on the walls and ceiling of that won- 
derful art treasury. Whatever liberties they may have permitted 
themselves, they never for a moment forgot their keynote or 
outstepped the tonic limits of their picture. 

It remains to say something of the third part of our sub- 
ject: of the Venetian painters’ means or manipulatory mode of 
expressing their ideas. A studious inspection of their works 
will render it apparent that many of their finest qualities, par- 
ticularly as regards tone, were obtained, by a skilful use of their 
ground. This ground appears to have been laid in with trans- 
parent colour without any admixture of white: not flat, but 
indicating with more or less precision the ultimate tones of the 
picture. Wherever it is visible, it is rich, warm, and low-toned : 
never blue, grey, or cold. The painting upon this has been 
very thin, except in the high lights: sometimes, from a clear 
knowledge of the use of the ground, a mere whisk of the brush 
has been all that was necessary. Over this a final glaze has 
been sometimes given, generally rather sparing and tender than 
copious. Inthe ‘ Miracle of St. Mark,’ by Tintoretto, and the 
‘Fisherman Presenting the Ring to the Doge,’ by Paris Bordone, 
in the Accademia, it would seem as if the whole tone of the 
picture had been modified by a flat warm glaze: but, we believe, 
in the one instance it is known to have been applied subse- 
quently to the painter’s lifetime ; possibly this may also have 
been the case with the other. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt that the real value of the pictures of this school lies in a 
great measure beneath, not on the surface. This may be proved, 
firstly from a very instructive picture by Titian in the Gallery 
of the Uffizi at Florence, of the ‘Madonna and Child’ (which 
appears to have been a study for his large ‘ Pesaro Family ’ in the 
church of the Frati at Venice). The work is little more than com- 
menced, and it is seen that the ground is laid in with a some- 
what broken, but very rich pinky grey. It has then received a 
first painting in parts, the half-tones being got from the ground, 
which has been thinly painted or scumbled over ; or, in some 


parts, scarcely touched at all. If he had finished the picture, 
judging 
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judging from precedent, he never would have lost these, In the 
‘Three Ages,’ in the Doria Palace in Rome, he has made large 
uses of his ground, The piece of blue drapery which covers 
the loins of the youth seated is only a little bluish semi- 
transparent grey passed lightly over the ground of his canvas.* 
Many examples of this mode of treatment might be adduced 
from Tintoretto, who frequently owes the principal power of his 
picture to it, as far as manipulatory treatment goes. Two may 
be given. One, the Angel’s head in his ‘ Paradise’ in the Ducal 
Palace, at the bottom in the centre of the picture. If examined 
carefully and closely, it will be seen to consist of a few light 
sweeps of pearly pink or grey over the deep, rich, warm ground 
of the canvas. It leaves nothing to be desired in colour, senti- 
ment, and tenderness. The other example is in those marvels 
of manipulation in the foreground of the ‘ Miracle of St. Mark,’ 
a broken axe, a hammer, a splinter of wood, and a piece of rope. 
Within the proper limit of observation, they scarcely seem to be 
painted at all; there is a dab of the brush for a shadow, a touch 
for the high light, and that is all except the final glaze before 
alluded to, which appears to go over the whole picture, At the 
right distance, however, all of them come into perfect roundness 
and solidity, as if they might be picked up. Yet there is nothing 
vulgar in the imitation of these objects, owing to the large 
manner in which they are done. In the painting of them, it 
should be noted, Tintoretto has not used the first ground, but 
the already painted foreground of the picture. By this means, 
on the same system as if the former had been the basis, he has 
got the form of the object, its shadow, reflected light : everything, 
in fact, but the high light, which is just touched on with a bit 
of opaque colour, There is a remarkable instance of the painter’s 
power over the faculty of vision in one of the splinters of the 
handle of the axe (not the one with the high light), which he 
has only indicated, commenced as it were, relying on the eye 
of the spectator to point it, which it actually does; for what the 
eye seems to perceive at the proper distance vanishes altogether 
on a nearer approach. Another proof of what is stated above 
may be found in the ‘Widow of Nain’ by Palma Vecchio 
in the Accademia at Venice. In this picture, which is painted 





* We do not remember if the same thing is observable in the replica of this 
picture in the Bridgewater Collection. 

It may be remarked that the mode of painting described above was not limited 
to the Venetian school, but was used by others scarcely less celebrated. There 
was a picture by Velasquez in the last Winter Exhibition of the Works of Old 
Masters at Burlington House, begun in the same way. There are also a head by 
Van Dyck in Rome, and a picture by Leonardo da Vinci at Florence, laid-in in 
a similar manner. 
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on panel, there is a head in thé background which consists 
entirely of the ground colour, just touched here and there as 
thinly as possible for the lighter parts, It is evident also that 
the later pictures of John Bellini were painted in the same 
manner. ‘This is apparent in the three pictures collocated in the 
Sacristy of the Redentore at Venice, one in his earliest, another 
in his transitional, and the third in his perfected, manner. The 
first has been painted without any preparation; the second 
appears to have received it; in the third a rich, low-toned 
ground has been used ; with what advantage—aided, it is true, 
by a more finely developed sentiment—he who has seen those 
sweet eyes which look into the soul of the observer will clearly 
be able to judge. The same thing is also illustrated in the 
noble ‘Madonna and six Saints’ by this painter, in the 
Accademia. 

Although these latter observations are derived from notes 
made in Venice, a reference to such of the works of the painters 
mentioned above as are to be found in our National Gallery 
will illustrate more or less clearly the views here laid down. 

It must, however, be distinctly understood that there is no 
method of painting that should exclude‘all others ; also that the 
painters whose works are here quoted as illustrating principles 
might not always and invariably have followed the same system. 
It is enough if it be proved that therein lay their greatest force 
and highest speciality, and that they were educationally influ- 
enced by such a mode of painting where they did not absolutely 
or exclusively follow it. 


We have thus examined some of the external elements of the 
power which characterises the painting of these great men: but, 
of course, their real vital force lay within. This is not a thing 
of sense and mechanism at all, and any portion of it is only to 
be attained by profound esthetic and spiritual training. Weighed 
in respect of this quality of force, our own Art shows itself 
lamentably insufficient. The study of the artistic mission—of 
what should properly constitute its expressional aim—seems to 
be almost utterly disregarded. Not even is the picture always, 
perhaps hardly generally, thought out substantially and clearly 
before its commencement. With all great schools the reverse is 
always the case, whatever alterations may be subsequently made. 
The Venetians always began with an exact knowledge of what 
had to be done, alterations on their canvases being rare, and 
commonly limited to the direction of a line; seldom or never to 
a whole figure or group. The simplicity of the means used 
and the thinness of the painting generally render these altera- 
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tions, perceptible where they have been made. With many of 
our modern painters it is vastly different: a want of certainty of 
plan, both in regard to manipulation and conception, involving 
so many changes as to destroy almost all delicacy and tenderness 
of workmanship. Indeed it is pretty evident that many must 
depend entirely on their pencil (as a spurious composer of music 
on his instrument) and the adventitious aid of externals, even 
for the sentiment and motive of their pictures, as far as they can 
be said to have sentiment or motive at all. There is clearly no 
distinct mental image formed to begin with, which makes every 
step towards its realisation an ordered progress undisturbed by 
any uncertainty of plan. All genuinely great Art, however 
imperfect in its means, or deficient in technical skill, must 
be definite and firm in intention. The thoughtful and laborious 
workmen who have covered the walls of St. Mark’s at Venice with 
their quaint and fanciful designs have been perfectly regardless 
of their. own shortcomings in the plastic language; but their 
ideas are not the less clearly set before us on that account— 
indeed they are perhaps sometimes more impressive from the 
simplicity and inadequacy of their expressional faculty: they are 
certainly more touching. Should any one come before us as a 
spokesman or in a literary capacity, we expect he has something 
to tell us, and accordingly look for something more than a skilful 
use and arrangement of words and phrases; but the artist of to 
day has no misgivings in coming forward with no other object 
than to display a clever use of his material and to exercise his 
power of picturesque management: that is to say, these are the 
primary object of his effort, and not secondary, as they ought 
to be. His work is not an attempt to dress up a noble or 
worthy idea in the best form, but a struggle to obtain some 
resemblance to a central motive from the mere shifting of lines 
and varying shades of colour; so that often enough, when he has 
completed his picture, he is so vague as to his own meaning or 
intention in producing it that he does not even know what to 
call it, or what special significance to impute to it, The most 
trivial and worthless subjects are made the medium of all the 
art-dexterity he possesses, and the lay public must be content 
with his jejune trifles as the best that the noble vehicle of paint- 
ing has it in its power to convey and express.. In place of the 
coolness and tranquillity of a dignified ease, the true and artistic 
interpretation of nature, a refined grace of treatment, a_senti- 
ment of colour which never forgets either tone or harmony—all 
softened and soothed by the artistic eye, we have scoriated por- 
. traits, mechanically disposed folds of drapery, photographic 
transcripts of nature, coarse masses of pigment, frequently net 
only 
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only struggling to outdo every other extravagance, but actually so 
reckless in the utter abandonment of consistency as to make one 
part of the picture play against the other ; introducing all pos- 
sible keys within the limits of the same canvas; thus crowning 
disorder with confusion. 

Doubtless one reason why form and external phenomena 
are now so exclusively dwelt upon is, that painters, having so 
little of their own to say, are fain to take refuge among the 
verities they see around them, and allow themselves to. be made 
the mirror of the mere appearances of things. It. is an abuse 
very difficult to rectify, seeing that the appearances. of objects 
must inevitably form the substantial basis of everything done in 
plastic Art. It is impossible, therefore, to define exactly from 
the outside how much of the literality of nature must enter into 
any given form of Art, The true workman, however, will have 
no difficulty in practically solving the question: for he will use 


‘ precisely so much of nature as may be required for his own ex- 


pression. He will be just so literal as to obtain a clear and 
precise language for his utterance, and so ideal as to keep him- 
self free from anything approaching to an enslaving materialism. 
He will avoid scholasticism and pedantry in externals in order 
to gain force for his central meaning. Towards this end the 
art-workman will acquire more from his observation than from 
his pencil, with whatever persistency this may be used. Form 
and pictorial circumstance will have for him the importance 
of a scientific study. With a mind well stored with observation 
and reflection, he will be enabled to produce the forms of nature 
with a wider meaning, ensouling them with so much of his 
own spirit as will impress them with a new force and aspect 
on the minds of others. This will not be found an easy mode of 
study: in fact it will prove far more difficult than that of the 
pencil; but it will have upon the workman all the power of a 
moral training, and will develop and bestow the better and the 
nobler elements and gifts of Art; it will need an uniting devo- 
tion, calling forth the most refined and subtle perception, to- 
gether with a constant exercise of the reflective powers to ennoble 
and glorify the drudgery of imitation by the vivifying light of 
Law. The artist of this elevated type will not look at Nature 
with the eye of a casual observer, but he will commune with her 
in all her aspects as an intimate and inseparable friend, admitted, 
as it were, into her arcana and secret workshop. She will teach 
him her principles, she will show him her resources, informing 
him of her width and vastness; so that he will become a sort of 
ambassador or delegate of her powers, an interpreter of her laws 
and her expressions, not merely an imitator of her appearances 
and 
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and accidents. In his early training he may give himself 
frankly to a thoughtful reproduction of her forms and conditions 
with this higher sentiment behind his labour ; just as the literary 
man or the orator practises himself wpon various models in the 
use of his language ; but he will never mistake the repetition of 
the symbol for the ultimate object of his art, nor lose the essence 
in the substance, the spirit in the letter. 

It does not lie within the compass of these observations to 
enter into any wide consideration of what ought to constitute 
the proper mission of Art, beyond what has been embodied in 
the course of our enquiry. It is enough here to say that it is 
but the function of something infinitely more noble than all 
Art: that however much it says, it must always leave immea- 
surably more unspoken: that the right artist must be greater 
than anything he does or can do, having that within him to 
which the outward can only offer a more or less inadequate 
means of expression; feeling that something better still lies 
behind his best, and being able to say with all true and worthy 
ministers of the ideal, 


‘ Howsoe’er the figures do excel, 
The gods themselves with us do dwell.’* 





Art. Il.— Middlemarch, a Study of Provincial Life. By George 
Eliot. 4 vols. Edinburgh and London, 1872. 


WHEN the history of literature during the times in which 

we live comes to be written, it will perhaps contain a 
chapter on the English Positivists. It is not necessary to 
suppose that such a chapter will be a very long one or have 
more to do than to describe the passing attitude of a small 
number of persons of talent. But it is sufficiently probable 
that English Positivism will require literary notice; and, in 
our opinion, it will even be found to have possessed a rheto- 
rical grace and a brilliant air, which are lacking in French 
Positivism, from which it is, after all, an offshoot. The figures 
in this movement are a little academic band of men. The 
leader, in youth a master at Rugby in the best days of the 
famous school, then, as a college tutor, collected about him a 
few disciples toa new creed from the very centres of Oxford 
Evangelicalism; finally he turned to London and its suburbs, 
on week-days labouring as a physician among the poor, on the 
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seventh day addressing a tiny congregation, at which it was 
noticed by a chance visitor that (sad augury for the permanence 
of the work) among the audience but one child was to be 
seen, Round this leader have to be grouped some fifteen or 
twenty personal friends, chiefly University men, many of them 
of the same University generation, London barristers, London 
rofessors, London doctors, sharply and fiercely criticizing 
English political and religious life from the point of view of a 
narrow Continental philosophical sect, founded by Auguste 
Comte, a strangely isolated Parisian student, who, after the 
collapse of the French Revolution and the First Empire, strove 
once again to contrive a complete system of human faith, morals, 
government, and discipline. The most remarkable characteristics 
of these writers—so free from prejudice, from scruple, from em- 
barrassment, as, at first glance, they appear to think and write— 
are, on closer examination, seen to be their intensely and exclu- 
sively French sentiment, the thoroughness with which they have 
acclimatised and assimilated a French doctrine and a French 
style, their corresponding ignorance of and contempt for Teutonic 
literature and German ideas, and their. desire to discard the 
historical traditions and to overthrow the existing framework of 
English society. 

But the writer, for whose sake the little circle will hereafter 
arrest attention, will, it may without hazard be predicted, be the 
novelist and poetess known under the name of George Eliot. 
It might, we hold, be questioned, whether with any sweeping 
meaning, and especially in regard to final social and religious 
maxims, George Eliot should be numbered with the followers of 
Comte in this country, and yet the signs are everywhere and 
unmistakable in her method and tone of a very close intellectual 
relationship to them. There are, however, two particulars, in 
which certainly she stands in strong contrast to their school. So 
far as width of training, of sympathy, of insight, is concerned, 
George Eliot has none of its faults; she has a full and broad 
knowledge, not merely of modern French, but of general European 
culture, and she is entirely English in spirit and speech. One has, 
indeed, only to consider her in relation to the great contemporary 
French novelist, whose example may have suggested to her the 
adoption in literature of a masculine title, one has only to com- 
pare George Eliot with Georges Sand, in order to appreciate the 
distance which still extends between French and English rules 
and results in thought and composition. J 

The continued theoretical revolt, the profound political despair 
of French society, tinges, through and through, the language and 
the scenery of French imaginative literature. And these features 
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writings (we are thinking mainly of her earlier and more per- 
manently important works) of Georges Sand. Her heroes and 
heroines are rebels; they combat with or detach themselves 
violently from the regulated life around them ; they break down 
the various barriers which may interpose between themselves and 
the objects of their desires and ambitions; they feel themselves 
(and their creator means them to be felt) to be embodiments of 
central ideas and omnipotent passions, which must and shall 
prevail; the rocks and walls, against which they shatter them- 
selves, cannot stand for long, but are the last grotesque relics 
of a departed age. 

It was only for a short time that this inspiration, born of the 
French Revolution, seemed to become that of English literature. 
Byron and Shelley are its representatives among us—Byron so 
thoroughly, that, not only in English but in European literature, 
he stands acknowledged its chief and most eloquent mouthpiece. 
And if, in our own times, the sentiment of Continental revolutions 
has shown itself again in the verses of a few of our younger writers, 
this sentiment has hitherto not been able at their hands to take an 
English dress, and the poems, in which it wraps itself, challenge 
inquiry and discussion rather as exotic curiosities than as native 
products of the English mind. For even in Byron’s day the 
measured and placid stateliness of English poetic genius soon 
reasserted itself. Wordsworth, in his love of Nature and her 
simplicity, and his belief in the simplicity of Art, owed much, 
as we know from the story of his life, to the French Revo- 
lution; but he owed more to the English skies and the English 
lakes—to the contented solitude and steady survey of a quiet 
rural life, in which, like so many of our great poets, he found the 
retreat most congenial to his Muse. 

What a close connection there is between history and litera- 
ture! How often has our literature returned upon our history, 
gathered from the traditions of the past new strength and hope! 
At a time, when the world rings with the strife and sorrows of 
overgrown and distracted cities; when the most insoluble politi- 
cal problems perplex civilisation; when the Latin and Teutonic 
races stand, almost as one man, under arms; when at Rome Pope 
and King are face to face in implacable antagonism, at Paris 
the palaces and the names of royalty and imperialism are defaced 
and dishonoured, at Cologne there is a new Catholic church, at 
Berlin a new German empire; and while England, too, tingles 
and quivers, in her degree, under the shocks which convulse the 
Continent—it is nota little noteworthy how a writer like George 





Eliot, with all her refinement and enlightenment and large — 
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-of outlook, true to the genius of our history, seeks employment 


and instruction in minute and tranquil studies of a past stage of 
English life, marks once more for us islanders the continuity and 
gradual evolution of our national spiritual and social character. 
She stands thus, with regard to the second half of the nineteenth 
century, in the position which Walter Scott occupies in relation 
to the first half. ‘The age of Chivalry,’ Burke had cried, ‘is 
gone. In the neighbouring. kingdom, at that moment the stage 
of Europe, the Middle Ages, so people at least deemed, were 
past; life and letters yearned towards the future; Church and 
monarchy, the old institutions and the old enthusiasms, all 
the tokens and insignia of rank and office, had vanished; a 
new era of universal happiness was to- break, and former days 
were to be no more remembered. Voltaire and Rousseau had 
done their work, and French novels, from the date of Voltaire 
and Rousseau to the present, in their inevitable investigations 
into education and morals, still keep in the old groove. 

In England the charm and glamour of the age of chivalry 
remained; the old glories of English history were renewed. 
Under the directing sway of the mighty master of romantic 
narrative, his delighted readers watched once more the conflict 
of Christian and Muhammedan, of Norman and Englishman; 
royal Tudor and royal Stuart had their own again, ruined 
monastery and battered castle stood restored by the magician’s 
wand, and a great flush of national pride and poetry was thrown 
over the whole English-speaking race from the distant border 
and dim Highland hills, where Saxon speech and blood were 
yet arrayed in conflict, but in a conflict, in which they could 
afford to be generous, with the old Keltic enemy. 

After Chaucer and Shakespeare, no writer can be named who 
has done so much to nourish British patriotism and that sense of 
inheritance, which their literature in view of their historic name 
gives to Englishmen, as Walter Scott. 

And George Eliot follows, though dwarfed and darkened by 
the long shadow of her predecessor, in the wake of Walter 
Scott, and has the same happy fortune with him to be able 
readily to link the present to the past. Possibly the life of 
England is changing, perhaps has already changed, far more than 
we realise. The growth of enormous cities, the ease of travelling 
and the taste for travelling, the largeness and organisation of com- 
mercial and industrial energy, the disappearance of those local 
attachments and local peculiarities, which used to hold us so 
strongly because they had bound our fathers and grandfathers 
before us—these imply, it may be, a more rapid transition from one 
state of national development to another than can be made — 
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those in whose unconscious presence the process has accomplished 
itself. But somewhere, half in memory and half in fact, there 
lies for each of us the little country town, a Milby, a St. Ogg’s, 
a Middlemarch: such spots surely, though no longer the repre- 
sentative and typical seats of English life, retain still immense 
general influence and importance; they are the haunts of our 
earliest and dearest reminiscences, and even now, for a month or 
two, they sometimes beguile us away into their restorative retire- 
ment, And the foreign traveller, who visits our country, finds 
nothing to explain so well our national position and our special 
qualities as our provincial manners: old sites, like those of 
Abingdon, or Salisbury, or Truro, or Stratford, are those at which 
he can best carry on his researches; to these his thoughts will 
frequently recur ; there he discloses and disentangles the roots of 
our character. 

But, on the other hand, what a mental interval there is between 
two such authors as Walter Scott and George Eliot! From how 
many points of view are they entirely dissimilar in the intention 
and effect, with which they write! In particular, what complexity 
of design appears in the more recent writer! Much more has to 
be taken into account, beside her love for what is at once homely 
and picturesque, in the endeavour to explain her passage into 
the regions which her gifts of fancy and description have painted 
for us so faithfully. It is to be remembered that she does not 
strictly confine herself (no more, by the way, does Scott) to 
English soil, though, of her prose works, one alone has its scenery 
laid entirely away from England. 

Her three published poems * have, all of them, foreign sur- 
roundings. Two of these deal very subtly and gracefully with 
the meaning and value of Art to its votaries, exemplified in con- 
nexion with that art which is best understood and most needed 
in modern times, Music ; in one she relates the legend of ‘ Jubal,’ 
in the other, in ‘ Armgart,’ she sketches a situation or two from 
the professional experience of the prima donna of some little 
German ‘Residenz.’ In the third and most elaborate of her 
poetical works, she sets herself to depict the struggle between 
two pure races, two absolutely opposing faiths, two types, 
— for ever, of art and life and customs: the ‘Spanish 

ipsy.’ 

Her poems are her least successful productions, though in 
these the peculiar religious and philosophical ideas of the 





* We might have said four instead of three, but the little poem of German 
village life, called ‘ Agatha,’ is scarcely known to the public, and it is much 
slighter in plan and construction than the others, hool 
schoo 
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school of thinkers, with which she is associated, are most easily 
traced. 

Of the novels, the most didactic and philosophical—until the 
appearance of ‘ Middlemarch,’ in which last work a further ad- 
vance in definiteness of view and determination of purpose may 
be marked—was ‘ Romola.’ 

‘Romola’ is a marvellously able story of the revival of 
Hellenic and Latin thought and spirit in Florence, at the end 
of the fifteenth century, the revival of the taste and beauty and 
freedom of Hellenic manners and letters, under Lorenzo de’ 
Medici and the scholars of his court, side by side with the 
revival of Roman virtue, and more than the ancient Roman 
austerity and piety, under the great Dominican, Savonarola. 
The contacts of Heathenism with Christianity, of Greece and 
France with Italy, of scepticism with credulity, of knowledge 
with despair,—contacts now of man with man, now of cravings 
and doubts within an individual soul,—present an opportunity 


for representing on a large canvas a noble picture of humanity ' 


in trial and in triumph. The period of history is one which, of 
all others, may well have engrossing interest for George Eliot. 
Treasures of learning and discipline, amassed for mankind ages 
before, for ages stored and hidden away, see again the sun, are 
recognised and put to use. What use will they be put to, with 
what new and fruitful effects on the State and the citizen, with 
what momentary and with what lasting consequences, this she 
strives to discover; this she follows through the public his- 
tory of Italy, during the invasion of Charles VIII. and the 
events which succeeded his invasion, and through the private 
fortunes of her admirably chosen group of characters, some of 
them drawn from life, all of them true to nature. 

The motive and plot of ‘Romola,’ it may be worth while to 
observe, had been previously handled by George Eliot, on a 
much smaller scale and with very different background and set- 
ting, in one of her very striking shorter tales of English middle- 
class society named ‘ Janet’s Repentance.’ 

George Eliot’s first more ambitious work (the ‘Scenes of 
Clerical Life’ had already been published in a periodical) was 
‘Adam Bede.’ This novel, ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ and ‘Silas 
Marner’ appeared before ‘ Romola ; since ‘ Romola,’ have come 
the poems already referred to and two more novels of English 
manners, ‘Felix Holt’ and the recently concluded ‘ Middle-. 
march,’ 

In ‘ Adam Bede,’ all the peculiar strength and delicacy of 
George Eliot were shown, and her reputation instantly made. 
Is it not because of the recollection in the minds of her 
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admirers of their original impression, derived from this book, of 
the ability of the new author, that ‘Adam Bede’ is still by so 
many persons reckoned her masterpiece? Otherwise it might 
be difficult to account for the preference accorded to this rather 
than to any other of her more elaborate novels, with the excep- 
tion, it may be, of ‘Felix Holt.’ For, on re-reading ‘ Adam 
Bede,’ now that the mystery which at first so much perplexed 
people, as to whether it was the product of a man’s or of a 
woman’s pen, has been cleared away, there may be detected 
a slight flaw, which, it is possible, should be attributed to the 
desire on the part of the writer to maintain her incognito. ‘ George 
Eliot,’ wonderful as her skill in delineating character is, has 
never quite so sure and perfect a command of male as of feminine 
character. In her minor personages, this inequality of power 
eludes exposure; she indicates character always with an exqui- 
site facility ; she suggests, so as nearly to finish; but in painting 
her heroes at length and in detail, she is sometimes not quite 
so felicitous. In her later books she seems to have been con- 
scious of this failing, and she has accordingly put her heroines 
into the foreground. And if she had given the book under 
discussion another title—had she, for instance, called it ‘The 
Hall Farm ’—the defect noticed would be less perceptible. As it 
is, Adam Bede himself is felt to be far less exhaustively and 
completely portrayed, though far more pains and space have 
been allotted to him, than Dinah or Hetty ; and both Arthur Don- 
nithorne and Adam’s brother, Seth, are somewhat too indistinct 
and insufficient, It was the love of this stamp of man which 
misled George Eliot: the character of Adam Bede is very dear 
to her; it re-appears often, last of all in the fine and tender 
features of Caleb Garth. 

The novel which followed on ‘ Adam Bede’ is, in its way, not 
likely to be excelled. The rough substance may be more malleable, 
and the workmanship less intricate, but there is not less vigour 
and truthfulness in ‘The Mill on the Floss’ than in ‘ Middle- 
march’ itself. 

There is a simplicity about ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ which 
reminds one of the classic tragedy. The vast power of Nature 
over the career and fate of a family, figured forth in the river, 
beside which the child Maggie played, filling her mother’s 
heart with gloomy and not unveracious presentiments, down 
which she passed with Stephen in her hour of temptation, with 
Tom in her last moments; the whole strength of association and 
of the ties and instincts of blood breaking in, at every critical 
point in the story, like the voice of a Greek chorus, full of tra- 
ditionary warning and stern common sense, but speaking athe 
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dialect of English rusticity, and by the mouths of Mr. Tulliver 
and his wife’s relations. 

And amongst all George Eliot’s English landscapes, most 
distinct and most memorable, lie the town of St. Ogg’s, Dorl- 
cote, the Red Deeps. 

The ‘old, old town of St. Ogg’s,’ with its legends of ‘the 
long-haired sea-kings, who came up the river and looked with 
fierce eagerness at the fatness of the land, its patron saint, a 
localised St. Christopher, Ogg, the son of Beorl, St. Ogg’s, with 
the deceitful ocean in the distance, to which hastens the smooth, 
but untameable, river. And the people of St. Ogg’s, coarse, 
money-getting, prosaic, yet with strange currents in their veins, 
due to the influence of ancestors, who had been governed through 
long bygone ages by the unwritten law of the family and the 
tribe, and whose household chronicles had been full of recitals 
concerning the avenger of blood. Many of these inhabitants, as 
contemporaries with the story, introduce themselves in its course, 
none of them to be forgotten, chief among them that—Baxter’s 
‘Saint’s Rest’ notwithstanding—strictly heathen Englishwoman, 
Mrs, Glegg. 

Dorlcote Mill, with its more recent and fatal visions of the river 
and the flood, and with, hard by, Dorlcote churchyard, ‘ where 
the brick grave that held a father, whom we know, was found with 
the stone laid prostrate upon it after the flood,’ and where ‘ near 
that brick grave there was a tomb erected, very soon after the 
flood, for two bodies that were found in close embrace.’ Father 
and son and daughter, with all the freight of their lives and 
deaths carried on ‘the dark changing wavelets of the little 
river.” Had they lived centuries before, doubtless the father 
and Tom would have pushed out into the open sea and sailed, 
courageous and wrathful, with the Vikings, and Maggie would 
have wept by the shore, like Gudrun. 

All the fire of the pure Danish* breed glimmers in Mr. 
Tulliver. He has the old sense of a warfare, single-handed, 
against the world, and he has the old nature-worship of his fore- 
fathers :— 

‘There’s a story as when the mill changes hands, the river’s angry 
—TI’ve heard my father say it many a time. There’s no telling 
whether there mayn’t be summat in the story, for this is a puzzling 
world, and Old Harry’s got a finger in it—it’s been too many for me, 
I know.’ 

He is far more certain of the activity of the Powers of Evil than 
of those of Good :— 


* Norman or Danish. The name seems playfully derived from the great 
Taillefer himself. ; 
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‘The morning light was growing clearer for them, and they could 
see the heaviness gathering in his face, and the dulness in his eyes, 
But at last he looked towards Tom and said— 

*“T had my turn—I beat him. That was nothing but fair. I 
never wanted anything but what was fair.” 

*“ But, father, dear father,” said Maggie, an unspeakable anxiety 
predominating over her grief, “ you forgive him—you forgive every 
one now ?” 

‘He did not move his eyes to look at her, but he said— 

‘* No, my wench, I don’t forgive him . . . . What’s forgiving to 
do? I can’t love a raskill” 

‘His voice had become thicker ; but he wanted to say more, and 
moved his lips again and again, ‘struggling in vain to speak. At 
length the words forced their my 

a Does God forgive raskills?.... but if He does, He won’t be 
hard wi’ me.’ 

‘His hands moved uneasily, as if he wanted them to remove some 
obstruction that weighed upon him. Two or three times there fell 
from him some broken words— 

‘“This world’s. . . . toomany.... honestman. .. . puzzling.” 


He and his should have lived at another epoch, when rough 
and ready measures were allowable with regard to the creations 
of Old Harry: ‘rats, weevils, and lawyers,” and when language 
was in an unfallen state :— 


*“ Not but what, if the world had been left as God made it, I 
could ha’ seen my way, and held my own wi’ the best of ’em; but 
things have got so twisted round and wrapped up i’ unreasonable 
words, as aren’t a bit like ’em.”’ 


He has all the love for his children of the old Norse stock :— 


‘“Shake hands wi’ me, my lad. It’s a great thing, when a man 
can be proud as he’s got a good son. I’ve had that luck.” 


** You must be good to her, my lad. I was good to my sister. 
Kiss me, Maggie.”’ 


How strong in him and in his son is the primitive love of 
revenge !— 


‘ “ Write—write it i’ the Bible.” 

*“Q father, what?” said Maggie, sinking down by, his knees, pale 
and trembling ; “it’s wicked to curse and bear malice.” 

*“ Tt isn’t wicked, I tell you,” said her father fiercely. *‘ It’s wicked 
as the raskills should prosper—it’s the devil’sdoing. Do as I tell you, 
Tom. Write.” 


*“ What am I to write, father?” said Tom, with gloomy sub- 

mission. 
‘“ Write as your father, Edward Tulliver, took service under John 
Wakem, the man as had helped to ruin him, because I’d promised bee 
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wife to make her what amends I could for her trouble, and because 
I wanted to die in th’ old place where I was born and my father was 
born. Put that i’ the right words—you know how—and then write, 
as I don’t forgive Wakem, for all that; and for all Ill serve him 
honest, I wish evil may befall him. Write that.” 

‘There was a dead silence as Tom’s pen moved along the paper. 
Mrs. Tulliver looked scared, and Maggie trembled like a leaf. 

‘“ Now let me hear what you've wrote,” said Mr. Tuiliver, Tom 
read aloud, slowly. 

‘“Now write—write as you'll remember what Wakem’s done to 
your father, and youll make him and his feel it, if ever the day 
comes, And sign your name Thomas Tulliver.” 

**O no, father, dear father!” said Maggie, almost choked with 
fear. “You shouldn’t make Tom write that.” 

‘Be quiet, Maggie!” said Tom. “I shall write it.”’ 


The Red Deeps, steeped in the glory of June sunsets, and 
blushing with the bloom of June roses, or trembling in the 
changes of April lights and April meetings, vocal with ‘the 
hum of insects like tiniest bells on the garment of Silence,’ here 
the great leaning ash, there the russet bark of the Scotch firs, the 
enchanted ground of Maggie’s babyhood and of her maidenhood, 
where, in the final sentences of the beok, we leave Philip,— 
always solitary, except for hovering spiritual companionships, 
words from ‘The Pirate’ and ‘Corinne,’ songs of the King’s 
Lorton drawing-room, hither he had brought one evening the 
miniature of a little girl in a pink frock, hence he had taken 
away another inspiration: ‘You will look like a tall Hama- 
dryad, dark and strong and noble, just issued from one of the 
fir-trees, when the stems are casting their afternoon shadows on 
the grass,’—Philip, on whose weak and crippled shoulders the 
sins of the Wakems and the superstitions of the Tullivers weighed 
so cruelly, and who was, nevertheless, in the end so fain to bear 
the weight. 

And this soil, this air, and the echoes within her of the soul of 
her race are too strong for passionate and wistful Maggie. All 
her life long tempted to break through the chain, to flee from the 
restraints of her narrow environment and to escape the repulses 
of her masterful affections, as a girl of nine rushing away to the 
attic and the Fetish, then to the gipsies, and then in her later 
years alienated altogether in feeling and principle from her house- 
hold, she nevertheless cannot tear herself away. At their meet- 
ing in the Red Deeps she said to Philip, ‘The first thing I 
ever remember in my life is standing with Tom by the side of 
the Floss, while he held my hand: everything before that is 
dark to me.’ She had seen unconsciously her own doom in the 
beloved allegory of her infancy. ‘ Maggie, when she read about 
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Christiana passing “the river over which there is no bridge,” 
always saw the Floss between the green pastures by the Great 
Ash,’ 

How many actual scenes does a man take note of himself with 
his open eyes, which leave on him such a spell, as these, with 
which the novelist enchants his inner vision ! 

With more stringency of analysis, and with more moral firm- 
ness than before, and with final and fully-matured convictions, 
George Eliot returns in ‘ Middlemarch’ to the same problems as 
were discussed in ‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ It was impossible to 
take up the first volume and read the opening pages without 
being made aware of the renewed strength and determination 
with which the work had been undertaken. This book must 
have been a sore plague to the rapid eyes of the ordinary novel- 
reading world. A reader must often pause and think, and fill in 
for himself, where the writer has condensed a long meditation 
into a sentence, and pages of preparatory writing into a few 
lines of print. Her style was never so careful as here; it has 
received its last delicate elaboration. Let us take the first 
chapters. How boldly and clearly are the features of the chief 
personages drawn! The whole material, which coming events are 
to test and shape, is brought into the light, the play of inbred 
propensities, the leadings of education, the bent of personal 
longing and hope; it is as if the authoress had felt impelled, at 
the commencement, to fix forcibly upon herself the laws of her 
work as much as, and more than, to enlist the interest of her 
public in her creations. 

In all her novels the women without distinct family history, 
without pre-occupying and enthralling home instincts and 
attachments, are short-lived and broken-spirited. They con- 
tribute to the startling accidents, but not to the sustained 
action, of life, leave behind them no permanent and substan- 
tial traces, ‘are as if they had never been born, and their 
children after them,’ though, like Hetty or Caterina, they may 
impress a mark or colour, out of general sight, on the memory 
and mind of, here and there, a survivor, whose more signi- 
ficant course of existence their fleeting shadow crossed and 
touched. The vital stream informs generation after gene- 
ration, it has no promise of the future, if it have not treasures 
of the past, it is strongest in the most conspicuous indi- 
vidual of a race or family; but the pleasures and glories it 
bears on its flood are not for that individual to exhaust, though it 
makes the charm and trouble of his life to try and catch for 
himself what is meant to be distributed over a long line of 
descendants. The stream flows on with its wealth to distant 
posterities. 
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terities. On the other hand, a creature like Hetty has no 
early history ; her parents have to her as blank a life as her child, 
which was never more to her than an accusing voice; there were 
for her no familiar and cherished recollections to dull and eclipse 
the splendours of those dangerous and hazy delights, lying out of 
her proper world, by which she was ensnared and destroyed. 

Dorothea Brooke has inherited a strong family character. She 
belongs to a more modern, more enlivened, more inquisitive, 
time than Maggie Tulliver. Her life has not so far-reaching a 
background. Maggie came of centuries of quiet agricultural 
ancestors; she became, on a sudden, conscious in the conflict of 
modern opinion and social order of the old stubborn spirit and 
wild fire of forefathers forgotten and overlaid in the interval of 
commonplace existence in farm and mill. Dorothea comes of 
the country gentry. ‘There was an ancestor discernible as a 
Puritan gentleman, who served under Cromwell, but afterwards 
conformed, and managed to come out of all political troubles as 
the proprietor of a respectable family estate,’ and in Dorothea 
‘the hereditary strain glowed alike through faults and virtues.’ 
We recognise at once in her the lineaments of some white- 
kerchiefed Dorothy Brooke of the days of the Great Rebellion. 
Even in her bachelor uncle, though he has not much of the 
energy of his house, in his crotchets, unconventionalities, poli- 
tieal queerness, ramblings in talk and thought, the stamp of 
former revolutionary times is not effaced. ‘There’s such an 
odd mixture of obstinacy and changeableness in Brooke,’ says 
Mr. Cadwallader once of him. 

The history of Dorothea is like the most accurate of bio- 
graphies, and it will, for example, not do to forget that her taste 
and piety, naturally unaffected and pure, have already, when we 
make her acquaintance, been brought into communion with some 
contrasts and divergencies of social and religious opinion, and 
that she had been partly educated in a Swiss family at Lausanne. 

Her spiritual and physical being are in complete unison. 
She is described as a shortsighted girl, disliking lapdogs, but 
fond of a horse, with beautiful profile, beautiful bearing, and 
particularly beautiful and frequently ungloved hands—‘ they 
were not thin hands, or small hands; but powerful, feminine, 
maternal hands ’—with perfect sincerity of thought, and as perfect 
straightforwardness and transparency of expression, though she 
yet cannot always make others understand her. 

She dislikes ‘to have any small fears or contrivances about her 
actions,” ‘To ask her to be less simple and direct, would be 
like breathing on the crystal that you want to see the light 
through.’ ‘Nothing could have seemed more irrelevant to 
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Dorothea than insistence on her youth and sex, when she was 
moved to show her human fellowship,’ She is without suspicion, 
but, when in a false position by the fault of others, feels it soon, 
‘You speak to me as if I were something you had to contend 
against,’ are the words which rise to her lips, when her husband 
is becoming utterly unworthy of her, and they exactly describe 
the state of the facts. And, when her fears are kindled, insight 
and promptitude do not fail her. 

The reader soon has for himself, thanks to George Eliot's 
care and tact, no doubts about Dorothea, The easy but con 
summate skill, with which the heroine is put in the right light, 
can hardly be overpraised. Two scenes are foremost in our 
mind: that in which the sisters divide their mother’s jewels, 
and that in which the newly-married wife consults the doctor, 
Lydgate, about Mr. Casaubons health. We may besides refer to 
the passages describing Dorothea’s behaviour and sentiments on 
the day of old Featherstone’s funeral, and the whole thirty-seventh 
chapter, quite true throughout to its motto from Spenser, as further 
instances of that skill. Indeed that division of the work, to 
which these last two references are made, the fourth book, is 
throughout written at George Eliot’s best. In addition to the 
chapter already mentioned, the fortieth and forty-second chapters 
are exemplary exhibitions of the disciplined power of her genius. 

The fortieth chapter describes domestic relations at Caleb 
Garth’s house, when the owner unexpectedly has his engagement 
renewed as estate-agent of the Tipton and Freshitt property. 
‘It’s a fine bit of work, Susan! ’he says; ‘a man without a 
family would be glad to do it for nothing.’ Everything here— 
morning at the breakfast-table, and, afterwards, evening with 
Mary Garth and Mr. Farebrother in the apple-garden—brims 
with health, sense, agility, intelligence; the chapter ends with 
an unusual piece of sententiousness from the father of the 
house :— 

‘“ What reason could the miserable creature have for hating a man 
whom he had nothing to do with?” said Mrs, Garth. 

‘“Pooh! where's the use of asking for such fellows’ reasons? 
The soul of man,” said Caleb, with the deep tone and grave shake of 
the head which always came when he used this phrase, “the soul of 
man when it gets fairly rotten, will bear you all sorts of poisonous 
toad-stools, and no eye can see whence came the seed thereof.” 

‘It was one of Caleb’s quaintnesses, that in his difficulty of finding 
speech for his thought, he caught, as it were, snatches of diction 
which he associated with various points of view or states of mind; 
and whenever he had a feeling of awe, he was haunted by a sense of 


Biblical phraseology though he could hardly have given a strict 
quotation.’ Th 
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The forty-second chapter carries us into the secrets of another 
home. Mr. Casaubon’s disease, mental and corporal, is wearing 
him out. All the enviousness and bitterness of his morbid and 
solitary nature is stirred, he broods over the fatigues of his 
studies, the tedium of his marriage; he cannot hide away in 
silence his suspicions and his fears; it is with him as with us, 
‘when we hear with the more keenness what we wish others not 
to hear. The doctor meets him, by appointment, in the Yew 
Tree Walk at Lowick. Lydgate, as he approaches, notices the 


lovely afternoon, the dropping of the lime-leaves past the sombre, ~ 


firmset evergreens, the dirge-like cawing of the rooks, and pities 
the victim whom he sees pacing the desolate avenue, and to 
whom he can give but little hope or comfort. Casaubon, after 
hearing the doctor’s warning, hurriedly dismisses him. In his 
anguish he shrinks from sympathy, from company, even from 
Dorothea, who, knowing the medical interview to be over, has 
stepped into the garden, at the moment willing and ready, with 
a resolution which would have overturned every physical and 
moral obstacle, to offer herself a modern Alcestis, and to sacrifice 
her life to her husband’s plans. But his glance is chill, and he will 
not let her put her arm in his. They turn to the house, to turn 
on its threshold from each other in a severance beyond disguise 
and irremediable. It is a terrible picture: the gaunt old manor- 
house—death menacing the wretched invalid, who sits in selfish 
hopelessness amid the worthless lumber of his wasted life, among 
‘the dark bookshelves in the long library’—while upstairs, in 
the ancient boudoir, the afternoon sun falls on the faded, slender 
furniture, the delicate miniatures, the prim volumes of polite 
literature, the blue-green tapestry with the pale stag in it; and 
on the strong, hot, wild grief of a young, noble-hearted woman, 
who, for all her dreams of hero-worship and high communings 
witha grand ambition, has nothing but the murky presence of a 
shadow of unfructifying erudition, ghostly and bloodless, without 
spark of natural fire or public benevolence, with one threadbare 
passion—jealousy—and that ‘hardly a passion, but a blight bred 
in the cloudy, damp despondency of uneasy egoism.’ 

We have so far in our treatment of ‘Middlemarch’ been 
trying to indicate the power manifested by its author in imagining 
and describing men and women to the life, and in gathering 
individuals, families, and wider societies into suggestive grouping. 
To go much further, to trace out at length the incidents of the 
plot or even the growth of character in any of the leading per- 
sonages in the novel, would be inconsistent with our limits, and, 
indeed, beside our purpose. 

But let such of our readers, as desire to realise the consistent 
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patience and infinite pains with which our authoress works, 


follow carefully through the various volumes, noting the trueness 
of the first draft of character and the harmoniousness and dis. 
tinctness of each subsequent word and deed, any even of quite 
the minor actors in the tale—Sir James Chettam, or Mr. Cad- 
wallader, or Celia, or Mr. Farebrother, or Mrs. Garth, or Mrs, 
Vincy. To rest for a moment the eye on one of the first three 
mentioned,—who might be classed together as much alike in 
position and aim, all three good specimens of the pure-blooded, 
well-bred, fastidious human animal; acting almost always ona 
true instinct, though almost always on unjustifiable principles; 
the senses, like those of a racehorse or greyhound of the best 
strain, sharpened and pointed so as to take the place of any con- 
scious exercise of intellect or any permitted encounter of pas 
sions; doing, with wrong reasons and for wrong objects, the 
right thing; and giving, if called to account for doing it, the 
wrong explanation. To take Sir James Chettam: one or two 
short sentences about him may serve as samples of the perfection 
of George Eliot’s art :— 


‘ As to the excessive religiousness alleged against Miss Brooke, he 
had a very indefinite notion of what it consisted in, and thought that 
it would die out with marriage’ (i. 27). 

‘He did not usually find it easy to give his reasons: it seemed to 
him strange that people should not know them without being told, since he 
only felt what was reasonable’ (i. 116). 

‘ His disregarded love had not turned to bitterness; its death had 
made sweet odours—floating memories that clung with a consecrating 
effect to Dorothea. He would remain her brotherly friend, interpreting 
her actions with generous trustfulness’ (iii. 111). 

*“T do wish people would behave like gentlemen,” said the good 
baronet, feeling that this was a simple and comprehensive programme for 
social well-being’ (iv. 290). 

‘“ Agitator,” said Sir James (he uses the word after Mr. Brooke, 
who used it as suitably conveying the prospective political importance 
of Ladislaw), with bitter emphasis, feeling that the syllables of this 
word properly repeated were a sufficient exposure of its hatefulness’ 
(v. 105). 


Sir James’s ‘Oh why?’ is as characteristic as Mr. Brooke’s 
*You know!’ 

Again, such remarks as the following might be collected to 
indicate the grasp which the author secures, from the first mo- 
ment of their appearance on the horizon of her imagination, over 
her creations. 

Of Lydgate (ii. 272) :— 

‘ Strange, that some of us, with quick, alternate vision, see beyond 
our 
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our infatuations ; and even while we rave on the heights, behold the 
wide plain where our persistent self pauses and awaits us.’ 


Of Ladislaw (ii. 372): how completely is here the charm of 
an artistic nature rendered, and the way in which such a nature 
either entirely attracts or repels !— 

‘Will Ladislaw’s smile was delightful, unless you were angry with 
him beforehand: it was a gush of inward light illuminating the 
transparent skin as well as the eyes, and playing about every curve 
and line.’ 


Of Bulstrode (iv. 226): showing the possible extent in modern 
society of self-concealment, and the shortsightedness which may 
accompany Close, if prejudiced, observation :— 


‘Mrs. Bulstrode believed that her husband was one of those men 
whose memoirs should be written when they died.’ 


Or, again, let the juxtapositions and oppositions of character 
be considered. Take the slight sketch of Mr. and Mrs, Cad- 
wallader, the fine social salad of the best circles of their neigh- 
bourhood, he the oil, she the vinegar,*the dish mixed and 
adjusted to the nicest palate, all natural flavours masked and 
transfused with the biting fire of high-priced and long-kept 
condiments; or take, on a larger scale, the surroundings of 
Ladislaw and Lydgate: Ladislaw, the poetical nature, fated 
always to be indebted to those in whom he detects the worst 
faults possible according to his view of life, finding, except in 
Dorothea, everywhere self-deceivers: in Casaubon, in Bul- 
strode, in Brooke, in Rosamond (let us hope that in after life 
Ladislaw and Farebrother saw more of one another), yet whose 
seeming dependence never saps his real independence; and 
Lydgate, the man of science, so instinctively scrupulous as to 
the duty of keeping clear of pecuniary entanglement, despising 
the needy vicar, who is reported to win at cards, and then 
gradually brought to seek the very help he thought he would 
have scorned, and that from one benefactor after another, Lyd- 
gate, whose independence is never regained, when he has made 
the first step towards dependence. 

Or let the work be studied in its structural symmetry: the 
first volume leading up to the scenes at Rome, where Dorothea 
arrives on her wedding journey— 

‘A child forsaken, waking suddenly, 

Whose gaze afeard on all things round doth rove 
And seeth only that it cannot see 

The meeting eyes of love ;’— Motto to chap. xx. 


the second volume ending at Lowick with the incident, which 
best 
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best expresses the gracious tenderness with which, throughout 
Mr. Casaubon’s life, his wife avoids the least departure from 
loyalty and obedience ; the third volume, containing the record 
proper of provincial life, and terminating with Ladislaw’s farewell 
to Middlemarch. 

The conclusion of the fourth volume—the eighth and last 
book—will detain us for a few moments, Such studies of 
human motive and action have rarely been attempted, even by 
great dramatists, as are compressed into the last two hundred 
pages of ‘‘ Middlemarch.” The labour is almost too minute 
and severe. Taken by themselves, the mottoes to these final 
chapters might serve as texts for an exhaustive series of essays 
on the problems of modern society. One might fancy a German 
professor giving his life to an exposition and commentary of 
this little green volume from the title ‘Sunset and Sunrise’ to 
the reflection, with which the authoress looks up from her 


~~ long task: ‘Every limit is a beginning as well as an ending.’ 


The utmost strain is put here upon all the central personages. 
The occasion for all the subsequent great collisions and tests of 
characteris no very strange or special one, is a common inci- 
dent in the career of any medical practitioner, and very likely 
to happen in the case of a doctor who is the pioneer of a new 
science and method. Lydgate, while under obligations to the 
banker Bulstrode, attends professionally a guest who is dange- 
rously ill. The patient dies, Lydgate suspecting that his in- 
structions have been disregarded. Rumour obtains scent of, 
exaggerates, and makes public his, situation. Then follow 
illustrations, only too real, of the sense of general and personal 
insecurity, of the doubt as to one’s own motives and the honesty 
of the honest-seeming world, of the staring though silent fear of 
precipice and pitfall along the highways of a society, where 
every rough place is assumed and asserted to be smooth, of all 
the turbid and repressed emotions which continue to bring 
horror and tragedy into ordinary lives. 

Lydgate’s best friends cannot feel sure about him. The new 
vicar of Lowick, Mr. Farebrother, a man of large brain and 
heart, who has fought with temptation and knows his own 
weakness, what can he say ?—except, with regard to current 
reports: ‘There is the terrible Nemesis, following on some 
errors, that it is always possible for those that like it to interpret 
them as a crime ;’ and, with regard to the heretofore unspotted 
reputation, which is aspersed : ‘Character is not cut in marble 
—it is not something solid and unalterable. It is something 
living and changing, and may become diseased as our bodies 
do!’ Lydgate cannot feel sure about himself. He is — 
that, 
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that, somehow or other, the whole moral atmosphere about him 
has deteriorated. ‘Only those who know the supremacy of the 
intellectual life—the life which has a seed of ennobling thought 
and purpose within it—can understand the grief of one who 
falls from that serene activity into the absorbing soul-wasting 
struggle with worldly annoyances. He examines and re- 
examines himself without being able to get at that clear self- 
assurance of perfectly right action after which he strives: ‘Is 
there a medical man of them all in Middlemarch who would 
question himself as 1 do?’ The world, well aware of the exist- 
ence of many offences, and ever glad to identify an unexpected 
delinquent, passes sentence and suggests punishment summa- 
rily and effectively: ‘The doctor says, remarks Mrs. Sprague, 
quoting her husband, a rival physician, ‘that he should recom- 
mend the Lydgates to go and live abroad somewhere. He says 
Lydgate ought to have kept among the French,’ ‘That would 
suit her well enough, I dare say,’ said Mrs. Plymdale, ‘ there is 
that kind of lightness about her.’ Lydgate’s own father-in-law 
has no relief to offer. ‘I don’t pretend to say what is the truth 
—as far as the world goes a man might often as well be guilty 
as not.’ And by Rosamond, Lydgate’s shallow, vain, heartless 
wife, ‘shame is felt to be the worst part of crime,’ and what she 
acquires out of her husband’s trouble is ‘a sense of justified 
repugnance’ towards him. 

Side by side with the trials of Lydgate go those of Dorothea. 

Man after man, in concert with whom Dorothea strives to 
realise some of her plans, fails her. Her uncle was too de- 
sultory, Sir James Chettam too mechanical, Mr. Casaubon has 
been found utterly irresponsive and is dead, and Lydgate and 
Ladislaw—men awake, the one to the practical needs of his 
fellows, the other to the beautiful influences of art and imagi- 
nation over the conduct of life, the best men she has met, about 
the best she will have a chance of meeting—are to appear, at 
their lowest, before her. The day and night of Dorothea’s sorest 
distress make up the central scene in the volume and form the 
most impressive portion of the novel. The sweet young widow, 
starting happy and hopeful on an unselfish mission, delighting 
in the scents, the colours, the freshness of the early spring, full 
of a desire to talk to Rosamond about Lydgate’s pride in his 
calling and his wife, and to take a comfort into a friend’s home 
she herself had never been permitted to know, discovers the 
woman she had expected to find in downcast and unsupported 
affliction, flirting with her, Dorothea’s, sole separate hero. ‘She 
had drunk a great draught of scorn. She felt power to work and 
walk for a day without meat and drink.’ She rushes from one 
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occupation to another in excited unrest. Then close in the dark 
hours of misery, when it seems to her that she must blot out the 
one figure from her mind, to which, with no desire but to 
idolise it in thought and memory, she had hoped to be able 
always to turn, ‘ Why had he not stayed among the crowd of 
whom she asked nothing—but only prayed that they might be 
less contemptible?’ Until, with another morning, comes back 
unkilled, enhanced, the desire to be industrious and helpful. 


‘She opened her curtains, and looked out towards the bit of road 
that lay in view, with fields beyond, outside the entrance gates. On 
the road there was a man with a bundle on his back, and a woman 
carrying her baby. In the field she could see figures moving, perhaps 
the shepherd with his dog. Far off in the bending sky was the 
pearly light, and she felt the largeness of the world and the manifold 
wakings of men to labour and endurance. She was a part of that 
involuntary, palpitating life, and could neither look out on it from 
her luxurious shelter as a mere spectator, nor hide her eyes in selfish 
complaining’ (viii, 282-3), 


She goes back a second time, for Lydgate’s sake, to Rosa- 
mond. They meet, the woman, who is uplifted and inspired 
by suffering, with the woman whose heart and soul are bleached 
and impoverished by it. The first advantage is with the cold, 
reseryed, thin nature, with Rosamond, whose eye is quick for 
faces, whose presence suggests all mildness and innocence, she 
is on her guard, she cannot make out the visit, its real purpose 
could never have spontaneously suggested itself to her. The 
other is conscious of nothing but her message, the utterance, 
which hours of inarticulate sorrow and struggle have been pre- 
paring, which she delivers from the depths of her shaken ex- 
istence that can right itself only in view of the wants of others and 
for their benefit, now that the last hidden treasure it had stored 
for itself lies crushed by daylight in the mire. And Rosamond 
cannot defend herself against the infectious enthusiasm of Doro- 
thea’s desperate disinterestedness, She feels, in physical contact 
with a lofty spirit and by a communicated impulse, for once 
in her life an heroic thrill, and by her confession she restores 
Ladislaw to his old place in Dorothea’s fancy ; ‘all their vision, 
all their thought of each other had been as in a world apart, 
where the sunshine fell on tall white lilies, where no evil lurked, 
and no other soul entered.’ 

But Ladislaw still felt that he had himself to clear. He 
waited in the churchyard while Miss Noble begged Dorothea 
to see him. ‘The sky was heavy and the trees had begun to 
shiver as at a coming storm.’ She would receive him. She 
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had been badly treated. They stood apart, but gradually the 
friendship between them was restored. The room darkened 
and rustled with the wind and the tossing of the trees outside, 
The parting words had to be said. They were spoken, and the 
love each had fostered for the other, hitherto unconfessed, found 
also its voice. And now, it seemed to Dorothea, all would be 
over between them, when the tempest should cease ; he would go 
from the door, and she had steeled herself for the last look. 

But, when the rain was quiet, Ladislaw, in the irritable irre- 
soluteness which was a large part of him, would still keep 
dwelling insistently on the hopelessness of their union: to him 
it was, after all, not enough to reign only the dear, but always 
absent, lover of her dreams. 


‘“ Your life need not be maimed,” said Dorothea gently. 

‘“ Yes it must,” said Will angrily. “It is cruel of you to speak 
in that way—as if there were any comfort. You may see beyond the 
misery of it, but I don’t. It is unkind—it is throwing back my love 
for you as if it were a trifle, to speak in that way in the face of the 
fact. We can never be married.” 

‘“ Some time—we might,” said Dorothea, in a trembling voice. 

‘« When?” said Will bitterly. “What is the use in counting on 
any success of mine? It is a mere toss-up whether I shall ever do 
more than keep myself decently, unless I choose to sell myself as a 
mere pen and a mouthpiece. I can see that clearly enough. I could 
not offer myself to any woman, even if she had no luxuries to 
renounce.” 

‘There was silence. Dorothea’s heart was full of something that 
she wanted to say, and yet the words were too difficult. She was 
wholly possessed by them: at that moment debate was mute within 
her. And it was very hard that she could not say what she wanted 
to say. Will was looking out of the window angrily. If he would 
have looked at her, and not gone away from her side, she thought 
everything would have been easier. At last he turned, still resting 
against the chair, and stretching his hand automatically towards his 
hat, said with a sort of exasperation, “ Good-bye.” 

*“Oh, I cannot bear it—my heart will break,” said Dorothea, 
starting from her seat, the flood of her young passion bearing down 
all the obstructions which had kept her silent—the great tears rising 
—. a in an instant: “I don’t mind about poverty—I hate my 
Ww t i” 

‘In an instant Will was close to her and had his arms round her, 
but she drew her head back and held his away gently that she might 
go on speaking, her large tear-filled eyes looking at his very simply, 
while she said, in a sobbing child-like way, “ We could live quite 
well on my own fortune—it is too much—seven hundred a-year—I 
want so little—no new clothes—and I will learn what everything 
costs ”’ (viii. 324, 5). 
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Now that we have caught a glimpse from this rapid review 
of George Eliot’s literary achievements, and these few extracts 
from two of her principal works of the position from which she 
contemplates, and the paths into which she follows modern 
society, let us once more resume the train of general reflection 
from which we diverged. The two qualities which mark 
George Eliot as a prominent representative of English lite- 
rature are her Realism and her Dignity. For may it not be 
asserted that these are the distinctive qualities which, in a com- 
parative view of modern literature throughout the civilised 
world, would be assigned to the literature of our own country 
and language: Realism based on the provincial limitations and 
contractions of English society, Dignity derived from the sense 
of personal co-operation on the part of the individual in the 
most far-reaching and the most substantial of existing Political 
systems? All studies, as was hinted above, though in another 
connection, all studies of English history and literature are, on 
one side of them, studies of provincial life. English rules of 
government, English rules of thought and speech, lie beyond the 
scope and power of the great European sources and systems— 
Latin, Imperial, Catholic, Democratic alike. It has been fre- 
—_ observed, how thus the common use of the words, 

ngland and English, has a noteworthy force and significance. 
We may sometimes employ, though such employment has only 
recently become general, such expressions as the British empire 
or Anglo-Saxon literature, but, both amongst ourselves and in 
the eyes of the other members of the family of nations, we bear 
pre-eminently the character, which belongs to, in the narrowest 
sense, England and the English, it is the English government, 
the English language, English literature, which have decisive 
importance. A more stimulating and inspiring scenery, a more 
keen and daring spirit might seem to belong to the extensive 
districts, which form a wide fringe round the English counties 
and their population, to Wales, to Scotland, and to Ireland, or it 
might have been supposed that the adventurous national life, 
bursting from the insular privacy in which it had been nursed, 
would, in the course of time, and of a long series of political 
and military advances, have found some new and more appro- 
priate centre for a world-wide territorial and maritime dominion. 
It has not been so. Neither Rouen nor Bordeaux in the Middle 
Ages, though for long the points of departure of the military 
and dynastic ambition of our sovereigns, nor in later days any 
of the wealthy and magnificent cities, conquered or founded by 
Englishmen in America, Asia, and Australia, have wrested, or 
even tried to wrest, from the old dwelling-places of the race on 
Thames 
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Thames and Severn the gifts of intellectual and administrative 
supremacy, the glory of the English presence, of the English 
speech, of the English sceptre. 

Also it was remarked before, that our finest poets in every 
age, such as Chaucer and Shakespeare, are alike in this respect, 
that they feel genius and patriotism kindle in unison as they 
dwell on this salient aspect of the history of their countrymen, 
it is to them the dearest and the worthiest of themes to have 
to examine and to record, carefully and accurately, the principles 
and the prejudices of English home life. 

Not only our poets. There came a time in our history when 
our political life began to lie in fruition as much as in expec- 
tation, in the labours of national maturity more than in the 
dreams of national youth, when our religious and intellectual 
maxims, as well as those of domestic and colonial Government, 
had become fixed, and when the boundaries of the geographical 
area, over which these maxims were to prevail, could be at least 
roughly designated. After the heroic period of English history, 
the period of her confessors and martyrs in Church and State, 
and of the most illustrious of those who formed and reformed 
her institutions in every department of national activity, after 
the period marked by such names—names linked together, yet 
each recalling such different associations—as Cecil, Somerset, 
Cranmer, More, Raleigh, Sidney, Drake, Strafford, Cromwell, 
Hobbes, Locke, Newton, after this period surviving still for us 
fitly in immortal verse never in our mother-tongue to be sur- 
passed, in the grandeur and sweetness of Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and Milton; there came another period, more historical for us 
inasmuch as we still make part of it, and less full of matter for 
epic or tragedy, in which, indeed, the foundations and the 
edifice of national greatness remain the same and as imposing 
as ever, but where the principles they represent require not 
to be proclaimed as new, but maintained as proved and 
established. 

This period in our history is usually and most conveniently 
dated from the accession of William of Orange. Its commence- 
ment coincides—and this gives it its immediate interest for us— 
with the beginning of a new movement in English literature, 
with the appearance of the English novel. Chaucer and ‘ The 
Canterbury Tales’ usher in the literary era, which culminates in 
Shakespeare and Spenser; Addison and ‘ The Spectator’ intro- 
duce the era, some of the finest examples of which have been 
produced within recent recollection: the novels of Thackeray 
were still full of the first flavour ; Colonel Newcome and Major 

Pendennis 
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Pendennis are reverently placed in our memories very close to 
Sir Roger de Coverley and Will Honeycomb. 

Addison is the type of those who follow. How tender, how 
sympathetic, how solicitous to catch every little detail in the 
familiar atmosphere of the fatherland and the peculiar habits of 
his fellow-citizens ; yet, at the same moment, how conscious of 
the magnitude of the political transactions of England and of the 
place of honour due to English statesmanship! He himself is 
in the midst of the political struggle, so are his literary brethren 
and partners in the new venture. Steele is at once editor of the 
official newspaper, ‘The Gazette,’ and of ‘The Tatler.’ Defoe 
is as versed in political controversy as in belles-lettres. Let us 
only notice the titles and remember the intentions of his most 
famous works—of his great political poem, ‘The True-bom 
Englishman,’ then of ‘The Family Instructor,’ with its complete 
regulations for the management and training of a household, then 
of his undying story,‘ The Life and Surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe.’ How romantic yet how domestic is the charm 
of this last book, the earliest and in its way still unrivalled 
masterpiece among all the prose fictions of the modern languages 
of Europe! How domestic yet how full of political allusion, of 
social instinct! It is the narrative of the origin and growth of a 
little polity, the history of English discovery and colonisation 
freely projected into and idealised in the fields of imagination. 

It is the stupendous political mission of England which gives, 
then, to our literature its dignity ; it is the seclusion, the remote- 
ness, the insulation, the homeliness of England, which gives to 
our literature its realistic character. No famous literature ever 
existed which was primarily meant for so small, so rugged, so 
unenlightened, so self-satisfied, so exclusive an audience, Except, 
and that with much modification of circumstance, in ancient 
Greece and Rome, there is no parallel to the peculiar conditions 
under which English literature flourishes. The great authors of 
Continental literature have written for France, Italy, Germany, 
civilisation at large, with a cosmopolitan purpose, striving to 
touch the general sense of humanity, to cast off all special accent 
and emphasis, to publish general ideas, to speak a language suited 
to every race and country. Our foremost writers have thought 
of a most restricted public—the English parsonage, the English 
country-house, the mechanics’ institute, at most the common- 
rooms of our universities and the clubs of the metropolis ; before 
them has been ever the little English land, the cradle and hearth- 
stone of their nation, whence it draws its physical strength and 
its moral energy. Therefore it was that, in the later Stuart ae 
the 
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the sparkling and seductive comedies, reproductions from French 
models, which obtained favour with the Court, could, though rich 
in gracefulness and wit, gain no permanent place, but had to 
make room for the fresh and native pictures of the early English 
novel, quaint, well-beloved figures, sketched with the irony, fun, 
pathos, which belong to fireside love, in their rude health, clean 
blood, and tough temper, full of faults and whims, angular and 
awkward, but sound at the core and with unshaken and untiring 
vigour of brain and body. 

Thus English imaginative literature has become the most 
objective, the most trustworthy and the most historically instruc- 
tive, of modern times. But there is about books, such as those 
of George Eliot, much to make one ponder whether the course of 
the English novel may not be well-nigh run. And, if we look 
beyond at the literature of other countries, such an impression 
finds much confirmation. It appears as if, in Europe, we had 
reached the highest point of excellence in the development of a 
prose imaginative literature. Already the finest creative fancy 
begins to turn into other ways. How much suppressed imagina- 
tion, which, a while ago, would have sought expression in works 
of fiction, is traceable in the investigations, which gain moreover 
an ever-increasing popularity, into the problems of ancient law, 
of primitive society, and of natural history ;* how much has not 
the study of manners of late yielded to the study of scenery and 
of art! Modern society everywhere has been exhaustively ex- 
plored by the novelist. As was said at the outset, in origin and 
in purpose, the French novel differs altogether from the English, 
the English novelist being essentially an historian, the French 
essentially a philosopher, The English novelist sketches living 
and self-determining persons ; the French novelist either creates 
an ideal being or dissects some shuddering human specimen, whom 
he holds, soul and body, at the mercy of his sharp and torturing 
pen. The French novel is, however, at the present moment in 
the same position as the English; it has become as elaborate as 
possible—it has, in the nature of things, become so even more 
rapidly than the English. In this respect there is as great a 
distance between a writer like the late Charles de Bernard, or 
like Victor Cherbuliez, and Voltaire, as there is between George 
Eliot and Defoe. If we look, too, at Germany, quite inferior in 





* To us indeed it seems, that future criticism, dealing with our | es living 
naturalist, his current doctrines, and his so vast and unanimous following, will 


find nothing in the whole literature of our day so amazing as the way in which, 
by common consent, ‘ imagination’ was re-christened ‘ science,’ and the at once 
most ingeniously fanciful and most singularly subjective arrangement of personal 
notes and experiments taken to be the enumeration of the very facts, the syllabus 
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regard to this branch of literature to England and France, we 
perceive the same symptoms. In Germany the most successful 
attempts in this department have been short tales or stories—to 
use the German name for them—‘ Novellen.’ The master of the 
German ‘ Novelle’ is Paul Heyse. His handiwork has just the 
same stamp upon it as that of Cherbuliez or Eliot. It is almost 
impossible that any successor should be able to equal it in invo- 
lution, precision, polish. And here fewer years have wrought 
greater change. Let any one, wishing to verify our argument, 
compare—the two stories are selected because of some similarity 
in plan and construction—Grillparzer’s tale, ‘Der arme Spiel- 
mann,’ published in 1848, and Heyse’s ‘ Lottka,’ written in 1869, 
Dr. Strauss has repeated in his last book a favourite observation 
of his, that nothing could have delighted Goethe more than to 
have had in his lifetime an opportunity of listening to the expo- 
sition of Mr. Darwin’s views. We must, for our part, take leave 
to doubt whether, if the chronological position of great poet and 
great naturalist could have been reversed, the illustrious author 
of the ‘ Wahlverwandtschaften’ would have held so high a place 
among novelists. George Eliot is clearly very susceptible to 
the leadings of philosophical and physical speculations ; and she, 
under the promptings of her scientific interests, once did very nearly 
lose her artistic perception and her whole capacity for unbiassed 
observation and statement. ‘Felix Holt’ was a failure. Its 
perusal led many to fear that its author had passed the zenith of 
her fame. One could scarcely avoid overlooking its frequent 
beauties to remember particularly its faults. 

As sedulously as we can, we are, throughout this review, 
confining ourselves to a literary criticism of George Eliot, and we 
trust that we shall be thought not to be lacking in the impar- 
tiality and consideration due, from strictly literary criticism, to 
a writer of such rare excellence; but there is no point of view 
from which we could pass judgment on ‘Felix Holt,’ without 
using language of most distinct disapproval and condemnation. 
There was, in the book, a quality of—shall we say ?—coarseness, 
reminding one of, and in some respects reproducing in distortion, 
the more objectionable features of Charlotte Bronté’s characters : 
there was an ill-controlled tendency to theorize concerning the 
animal basis of all the social and moral virtues, a sort of doubt, 
whether recent theories about the transmutations of the human 
body would not, in effect, call back in a modernised shape a vain 
and ancient superstition concerning the transmigrations of the 
human soul. People were offended, and with reason, at the too 
searching and all but medical enquiry into the influence of the 
dispositions of the respective father over Durfey and Harold 
Transome, 
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Transome, at the possibly to a zoologist ingenious but in a novel 
decidedly unpleasant relations between Jermyn and his son—at 
the quasi-allegorical portrait of Mr. Transome in his dotage 
falling back into the company of his dogs, insects, and mine- 
rals, And there was, even in the treatment of political life, a far 
too strongly marked leaning to put forward types rather than 
individuals. It was after all not a little forced to transplant, in 
order to give a kind of smack of foreign revolutions, a dainty 
little French demoiselle into English provincial Radical sur- 
roundings, and to associate with her as stepfather an old Inde- 
pendent minister to represent in a kind of patriarchal garb 
British political and religious Dissent. The author of ‘ Felix 
Holt’ gave way to a temptation, which is of necessity always 
yery close to her, so close, that it is a matter of marvel, not that 
she should in an exceptional instance have yielded to it, but that 
she should have withstood it so long and so firmly. She allowed 
her philosophy to draw her away from her art. The story was 
used, too palpably and inconsistently, as a vehicle for certain 
opinions. The novel slid into a treatise. The conclusion was 
unavoidably left with an opponent of views not obscurely sug- 
gested, that scenes and actors were introduced to suit a programme, 
to elucidate a scientific dogma, that one more missionary had 
passed into the service of a particular propaganda, 

‘Middlemarch’ rehabilitates George Eliot. ‘ L’esprit,’ it was 
happily said, ‘a sa pudeur comme la beauté,’ and our author has 
quickly discerned and repaired her error, Not that there is in 
‘Middlemarch’ any repudiation of principles, which, we need 
not say, we should have been very glad to see her shake off 
altogether, but there is no unfair or inartistic prominence given 
to them; she has her accustomed and conscientious moderation, 
if, indeed, there does not appear now and again something like 
the implied acknowledgment that, after all, the system remains 
for her undiscovered which can furnish any useful key to the 
riddles of the universe, Nevertheless, we may look upon 
‘Middlemarch’ as the most remarkable work of the ablest of 
living novelists, and, considered as a study of character, as 
unique, without being blind to the existence in it of evident 
and even glaring defects. 

First among these defects, and more conspicuous, we think, in 
‘Middlemarch’ than in any of her previous novels, is a certain 
want of enthusiasm in the writer, which tells very seriously upon 
the reader, on behalf of the narrative she has to relate. She does 
not write, like the great names among her predecessors, for the 
sake of the story, she feels none of the zest with which, in some 
degree Dickens and Thackeray, in greater degree Fielding and 
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Goldsmith, above all, Scott, lose themselves in‘the current on 
which toss the chances of their heroes, and into which the strained 
attention of their readers is absorbed. George Eliot comes to 
novel-writing from strange schooling for a writer of novels. It 
is always the motive of action which interests her more than 
the effect, it is only her love for her characters which induces 
her to follow them through the weariness of their lives. 

She wants altogether Scott’s elasticity, expansiveness, and 
exuberance. He is going to fascinate, to transport his reader; it 
shall be a tale of real life, which shall at the same time cast an 
ideal and brightening ray upon the lives of those who read it; 
the exact costume of the period, the exact copy of the landscape 
shall be caught, but so shall the airy legendary charm which first 
lured the novelist to the theme; there shall be some freak of 
fortune, there shall be some fear of fate; he is happy in the 
prospects, he revels in the progress of the plot, his impatience 
equals that of the most impulsive among his audience to arrive 
at and to enjoy the last chapter. And those old-fashioned and 
simple novels were more perfect and complete as works of art. 
They gratified and invigorated ; one went from them as from the 
contemplation of some classic example of Greek statuary, or of 
some well-preserved painting by a serene Venetian master witha 
delightful sensation of improved taste and satisfied fancy. But 
George Eliot has none of Walter Scott’s passion for, to use his 
own phrase, his ‘occupation as a romancer.’ ‘ Middlemarch’ 
will leave all of us, in greater or less measure, restless and dis- 
tressed. There has been no hero, there has been no romance, 
there has been no last chapter ; the ‘finale’ repeats the sad note 
of the ‘ prelude.’ 

Again, the authoress is much too eager, in and out of season, 
to point her moral and to enforce upon her readers certain par- 
ticular views concerning the great problems of life. Archbishop 
Whately observed, in one of the earlier numbers of this ‘ Review, 
‘ Any direct attempt at moral teaching, and any attempt whatever 
to give scientific information will, we fear, unless managed with 
the utmost discretion, interfere with what, after all, is the imme- 
diate and peculiar object of the novelist, as of the poet, to 
please. * The inclinations he well and wisely censured are far 
too apparent in ‘Middlemarch.’ We could have accepted 
Lydgate’s scientific education and professional aims on trust. 
The long explanations of his desire to follow out the discoveries 
of M. Bichat, and to ascertain ‘ what was the primitive tissue, 
and the disquisitions and meditations upon true and false methods 








* See ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. xxiv. p. 358. 
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of medical treatment, are tedious in the extreme. It is in a 
scientific essay, not in a novel, that such a passage as the following 
should have been placed :— 


‘That great Frenchman (Bichat) first carried out the conception 
that living bodies, fundamentally considered, are not associations of 
organs which can be understood by studying them first apart, and 
then, as it were, federally; but must be regarded as consisting of 
certain primary webs or tissues, out of which the various organs— 
brain, heart, lungs, and so on—are compacted, as the various accom- 
modations of a house are built up in various proportions of wood, 
iron, stone, brick, zinc, and the rest, each material having its peculiar 
composition and proportions. No man, one sees, can understand 
and estimate the entire structure or its parts—what are its frailties 
and what its repairs, without knowing the nature of the materials. 
And the conception wrought out by Bichat, with his detailed study 
of the different tissues, acted necessarily on medical questions as the 
turning of gas-light would on a dim oil-lit street, showing new con- 
nections and hitherto hidden facts of structure which must be taken 
into account in considering the symptoms of maladies and the actions 
of medicaments.’—ii. pp. 263, 264. 


Here is a sentence, which could scarcely be more obscure ; we 
have vainly sought its veiled meaning :— 

‘These kinds of inspiration Lydgate regarded as rather vulgar and 
vinous compared with the imagination that reveals subtle actions 
inaccessible by any sort of lens, but tracked in that outer darkness 
through long pathways of necessary sequence by the inward light 
which is the last refinement of energy, capable of bathing even the 
ethereal atoms in its ideally illuminated space.’—ii. p. 295. 


And the ordinary narrative, in its struggle after conciseness, gets 
sometimes to look like an inexplicable verbal puzzle :— 


‘ What could two men, so different from each other, see in this 
“brown patch,” as Mary called herself? It was certainly not her 
plainness that attracted them (and let all plain young ladies be warned 
against the dangerous encouragement given them by society to confide 
in their want of beauty). A human being, in this aged nation of ours 
is a very wonderful whole, the slow creation of long interchanging 
influences ; and charm is the result of two such wholes, the one loving 
and the one loved.’—iv. p. 341. 


Also we must mention a far more serious blemish, the repe- 
titions of which, if we were to cite them, would fill and, we 
regret to have to add, would sully many a page. There is an 
acerbity about her satire with a studied flippancy about her dic- 
tion, when she chooses to misrepresent amiable weakness and 
even religious faith, which will have startled and shocked many 
gentle and candid souls, and which is altogether indefensible in. 
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a writer of fiction, who makes personages in order to malign 
them, and has the whole domain of thought and language to 
ransack for characters and for expressions. 

: Further, the humour of ‘Middlemarch’ strikes us as both 
less independent and less natural than was the case in the earlier 
books. Not only in the general management of her humorous 
personages in this work, but even in the verbal construction and 
in the cadence of continuous bits of description, there is notice- 
* able a resemblance to what we may, we hope without irreverence, 
term the tricks and mannerisms of the greatest of our recent 
humourists. 


‘In the large wainscoted parlour, too, there were constantly pairs 
of eyes on the watch and own relatives eager to be “ sitters up.” 
Many came, lunched and departed, but Brother Solomon, and the 
lady who had been Jane Featherstone for twenty-five years before 
she was Mrs. Waule, found it good to be there every day for hours, 
without other calculable occupation than that of observing the 
cunning Mary Garth (who was so deep that she could be found out 
in nothing) and giving occasional dry wrinkly indications of crying 
—as if capable of torrents in a wetter season—at the thought that 
they were not allowed to go into Mr. Featherstone’s room.’ —iii. 
150, 1. 


This, for instance, is a passage, admirable in its way, but 
clearly, as it seems to us, in the manner of Charles Dickens. 
And throughout ‘ Middlemarch’ George Eliot’s wit shows itself 
rather in the quaint working out of detail than in those spicy, 
epigrammatic sayings, which gave so much pungency and spirit 
to her former writings. Thus Mr. Brooke, who at first promised 
so well, degenerates sadly. He might have been rendered equal 
to one of Thackeray’s charming old gentlemen, but he sinks into 
a vexatious and infelicitous bore, drawn from Dickens’s models, 
and not first-rate after his kind, for we doubt if even Dickens 
would have made him reiterate himself so often and labour so 
hard to become, through the simple absence of originality, an 
original. We had been informed, quite at the beginning of the 
first volume (i. p. 58), that Mr. Brooke speaks not ‘ with any in- 
tention ;’ but ‘from his usual tendency to say what he had said 
before ;) we have been much surprised, that the authoress should 
have thought it necessary to publish, as we vaguely surmise, the 
bulk of his conversations during several years. We are sorry— 
and Mr. Brooke shall help us to a phrase—‘ that she couldn’t put 
o ah better, couldn’t put it better, beforehand, you know.’ 
(i. p. 63. 

We have already praised the structure of the book, and, as a 
framework to character, we could not well overpraise it, and yet 
we 
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we confess to a suspicion that there has been a change of plot ir 
the course of composition ; that the story, as originally conceived, 
was to have concluded with more startling and exciting incidents 
(cf. i. 164), but that the author found a less painful narrative 
sufficient for the analysis of the moral and intellectual charac- 
teristics of Lydgate and Dorothea, and dispensed, accordingly, 
with the more terrible trial, involving more visible and wide- 
spread disaster, which had been designed for them. 

That inconsequence and incompleteness in ‘ Middlemarch’ 
and its personages, to which we have already made reference, 
baffles and, we might say, defies criticism. What is the lesson 
of this book, what its conclusion, not that verbal one on the last 
page, but the logical inference, when reading is done, and judg- 
ment would settle itself? Why must Dorothea marry Casaubon, 
endow Farebrother, restore Lydgate, on her way to provide and 
embellish a home for—Ladislaw? Why should Lydgate and 
Dorothea be no wiser and better, why should author and reader 
be no wiser and better, at the end of the story than at the 
beginning? And can we have more hope for Lydgate’s (and 
Rosamund’s) sons than for him—for Dorothea’s (and Ladislaw’s) 
daughters than for her? Are we soberly and seriously told to 
see the whole rich round of private and public life through the 
spectacles of the malicious gossip, who points to the ill-assorted 
marriage-column as index, compendium, and supplement of all’ 
the rest? There is a pent-up outcry against society throughout 
the book, which should, anyhow, have made itself articulate. 
What is George Eliot’s new Providence, what her ideal training 
for scientific men and emotional women? ‘Towards what in 
earth and heaven does she beckon us on? 

We must sum up. Assuredly, unless we have misread this 
book altogether, it, at all events, is not written as by a person 
with a mission, who desires converts, plans a Utopia, preaches 
new dogmas. About none of her other writings was there such 
a profound despondency. Truly it would be the most melan- 
choly and forlorn historical situation (if actual and historical it 
were), that in which a reflective reader, rising from a study of 
George Eliot, might be inclined to place modern society, 
though, all the while, he would hardly be able to make out to 
himself how far his hopeless mood had grown directly out of 
the words of his author or out of his own musings. 

We repeat, and lay all possible stress upon, our protest. It is 
not the moral nor is it the artistic purpose of a work of fiction, 
(or indeed of sound literature at all) to produce this state of 
mind and to invite such afterthoughts. 

It is the darkest of prospects which is conjured up. = 
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and distinctive careers—for so, very readily, the temptation 
might run to shape such afterthoughts—for individuals have 
then passed away entirely with the sympathetic belief on the 
part of the multitude, and with the sincere conviction on 
the part of isolated personages, in direct and special Divine 
inspiration and warrant. Humanity as such makes progress, 
In new countries tribes, recently savage, in Europe classes, here- 
tofore below and outside the influences of culture, aspire after, 
and attain to, intellectual and moral eminence, but there are no 
vacant spaces left, where once there was room for Savonarola, 
where there was justification for Zarca, where there was hope 
even for Macchiavelli, and a sure heaven for Thomas & Kempis, 
Like the surface of the globe, which in civilised countries has 
for the most part rendered itself captive to civilisation—-earth- 
quakes, deluges, volcanoes being for us things of the past or of 
the distance—the stream of human life has adapted itself to 
general needs, it obeys uniform laws, it has renounced all fury 
and eccentricity, it has hollowed and mastered its channel, it 
flows deeply and persistently without storm or spray, ‘ moving 
altogether if it move at all.’ Enthusiasms and ambitions, 
inherited from ancestors, who may have been prophets and 
apostles, or awakened by a spirit in literature, which is a 
survival from the times of preparation, may still break out to 
disturb and vex here and there, and transiently young men and 
maidens; but both the great occasions and the great benefits of 
self-immolation and of new messages from God have for ever 
gone by, and, in their later years, the would-be saints and 
preachers are marked only by a more compassionate and humane 
charity among their fellows, and by a strengthened sentiment, 
that personal opinion has rightfully but a very limited range, 
and is not easily to be kept distinct from conceit or prejudice ; 
they are content to fall in with and be merged in the general 
movement. 

It is because of our author’s silence, rather than of her 
speech, of what she implies rather than of what she asserts, 
of her constant search after sunshine and her manifest con- 
tinuance in twilight, that a view of life in these gloomy hues is 
not unlikely to pass before her readers with its mournful and 
complaining argument. Doubtless much of the philosophy, 
which shone too transparently through the flesh and blood of 
the personages in ‘Felix Holt,’ is still to be discovered in 
‘Middlemarch.’ In ‘Middlemarch,’ and, we might add, in 
‘The Spanish Gipsy,’ there is an attempt to draw out into action 
some of the views of Comte, there is a trust—rather, perhaps, a 
faint hope—that the fervour of medieval Catholicism, the life of 
a consecrated 
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a consecrated order or tribe, may at some future time revive in 
and warm the Worship of Humanity, and that it may some day 
be possible, especially for the sake of high-souled women, who 
shun a mean and empty existence, to find, outside of marriage, 
some organisation through which they may again, as of old, 
minister as spiritual mothers and sisters to the friendless and 
afflicted. But the author of ‘ Middlemarch’ is less sanguine now 
than ever. Such conclusions as she has arrived at (and some of 
them must be quite settled conclusions) seem neither altogether 
to explain the past nor at all to transfigure the future. In her 
scrupulous honesty she admits as much. In the ‘ prelude’ and 
‘finale’ of ‘ Middlemarch’ she attributes, indeed, Dorothea’s 
failures to her defective education and her sex; but Lydgate 
and Ladislaw are men, and men as full of accomplishments as 
they are free from superstitions, and yet is not Dorothea more 
successful in securing fitting companionship than Lydgate, and 
in living a fine life than Ladislaw? Our author has come 
under the shadow of much advanced philosophy, of much 
extreme theology. Before she published any of her own 
writings she had translated Strauss’s ‘ Life of Christ’ and Feuer- 
bach’s ‘ Essence of Christianity.’ And to us one of the most 
remarkable points in her thought and tone has been the way in 
which these convey reminiscences of Feuerbach ; we have 
sometimes fancied that, among English landscapes and with 
English traditions, Feuerbach might have written ‘Silas Marner,’ 
or George Eliot, reared in German academic society, ‘das 
Wesen der Religion.’ 

The harmony, if accidental, is the more startling between 
leading ideas of the novelist and fundamental doctrines of 
the philosopher. For instance, in Feuerbach’s terrible system 
—and all his straightforwardness of thought, depth of feeling, 
lucidity of language, only make its negations more terrible 
—there is no topic, on which he dwells so often and with 
such pained endeavours to soften its irresistible horrors, 
as that of death. He wrote monograph after monograph on 
death, he discussed death from the standpoint of ethics, psy- 
chology, metaphysics, natural science, he became a poet, and all 
his verses were upon death. George Eliot’s critics have some- 
times remarked dat the death scenes in her works occur too 
frequently, and that the issues and effects given to them betray 
some poverty of invention. Zarca’s death established his design, 
Maggie’s death was the great event in the lives of Philip and 
Stephen, Savonarola’s death graved its final expression into 
Romola’s character, Edgar Tryan’s death saved Janet Dempster ; 
and we are, in the pages of these books, always meeting with 
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otherwise insignificant persons, for whose lives no good reason 
is forthcoming were it not for the results of the supreme moment 
on others. Such, by way of example, are old Featherstone, 
Godfrey Cass’s wife, Edgar Tryan’s lost sweetheart. All this is 
like the burden of some of Feuerbach’s most touching thoughts 
and most eloquent passages. ‘Wenn kein Tod wiire, so wiire 
auch keine Religion.’ . . . ‘Nur das Grab der Menschen ist 
die Geburtstiitte der Gitter’ . . . 


‘Die lieben, bessern, andern Wesen, 
Die sind, weil du zuvor gewesen ; 
Der lieben Kindlein Engelgeister, 
Der itz’gen Meister kiinft’ge Meister, 
Die rufen dich vom Leben ab 
Und siuseln Ruhe dir ins Grab, 

Die schlifern sanft zum Tod dich ein 
Und weben in das Nichts dein Sein. 
Dein eignes Kind, dein eignes Blut 
Entzichet dir des Lebens Gluth. 

So lange nicht dein Ich zerbricht 

Den Kleinen du noch triibst das Licht.’ 


George Eliot has learned many lessons from many masters, 
but it would be impossible to designate her with certainty and 
without reservation as the disciple of any of her teachers. Her 
scrutiny of literature has been close, her sympathy with science 
is intense, she has brought to her literary and scientific studies a 
most powerful intellect and unimpeachable integrity of aim. 
We have, however, great doubt whether she would be willing to 
formulate at all a comprehensive theory of life, though we have, 
unfortunately, little doubt that, were she to formulate such a 
theory, it would be one we should be compelled to contravene 
and to combat at every step. But it has been her wont to study 
men even more than books, and we are glad to acknowledge the 
value of the practical lessons she has striven with all her skill 
as artist, and weight as moralist, to enforce. It shall not be to 
what is dubious and dreary—as we hold needlessly dubious and 
dreary—in her view of human affairs, that, as we take leave of 
her, we will look back, but to that calm, strong, constant sense 
of duty, of the necessity of self-control, of the law of bene- 
volence, which she has somehow rescued for herself, by which 
she is manifestly animated, and which she desires to fortify in 
others. She condemns alike licence and lassitude. She counsels 
resignation when she cannot impart peace, she rejoices in sight 
of the field of labour, though she sees not the place of rest. 

Our last reference, as we conclude, shall be to one of her most 
beautiful stories, the most poetical of them all, the tale of ‘Silas 
Marner, 
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Marner,’ who deems himself deserted and rejected utterly of God 
and man, and to whom, in his deepest misery, in place of lost 
gold, a little foundling girl is sent. This tale is the most hopeful 
of all her books. The contemplation of the renewal of enterprise 
and energy, which comes with little children, and of the promise 
with which each new generation gilds the crown of honour for 
its sires, is pleasant and grateful to her. She writes upon the 
title-page the lines of Wordsworth :— 


‘A child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it and forwardlooking thoughts.’ 


‘The Weaver of Raveloe’ and ‘Eppie’ are creations after 
Wordsworth’s own heart, and, throughout her narrative, our 
novelist never strays far from the auspicious guidance, under 
which she set out, of Wordsworth’s moderating and elevating 
spirit. 
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If we have already reached and (which is still more important) 
secured to ourselves for the future the highest perfection attain- 
able in these three particulars, we have nothing to do but to be 
thankful for the blessings we enjoy. If we have not, but are, on 
the contrary, very far from their attainment, and in danger of 
losing even what we possess, the practical question arises ‘by 
what means, if by any, the public interests, in these important 
matters, may be effectually protected ?’ 

Perhaps we shall be asked, ‘Why do you complain? Are 
not the appliances for locomotion as safe, as cheap, and as quick 
as they ought to be?’ The answer to this question must of 
course depend, in some degree, on the standard aimed at. But 
a country possessing a manufacturing industry far more produc- 
tive and expansive than any other in Europe—a country, more- 
over, which took the lead in railway enterprise—may not 
unreasonably be expected to be in advance of its neighbours in 
respect of its internal communications. How, then, do we stand 
in comparison with other countries in Europe as to the safety, 
economy, and speed of our locomotion ? 

1. As to safety. We sometimes hear railway authorities con- 
gratulating themselves upon the small percentage of casualties 
on the gross number of passengers in England ; but the question 
rather is whether we are improving or deteriorating in this 
respect. From the Board of Trade Returns for 1871 it appears 
that the total number of accidents was 1665, of which 402 were 
fatal. It further appears that the cases which have been the 
subject of official inquiry show an increase of 30 per cent. over 
the average of the preceding five years. We possess very 
imperfect data for comparison with other European countries in 
this respect; but if we take the percentage of accidents to 
railway mileage in the United Kingdom, we find that for the 
year 1871 it was in the proportion of 11 per cent. on the number 

of miles open, while in Belgium it was not more than 7, On 
comparative statistics of this kind, however, we place little 
reliance. The important practical question is, ‘Does our pre- 
sent system tend to diminish the risks of travelling?’ And this 
question we are compelled to answer without hesitation in the 
negative. If a certain percentage of casualties is necessarily 
incident to locomotion, it is surely all-important that in cases 
arising from criminal neglect the culprit should be easily 
detected. But so long as every fatal catastrophe is followed by 
a mysterious controversy about ‘inter-locking points,’ ‘ block 
signals,’ and ‘level crossings, between the authorities of the 
Board of Trade and railway companies, the representatives of 


the killed and wounded will probably ask in vain, ‘Who ought 
to 
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to be hanged?’ And in the face of legislation directly tending to 
aggravate all the evils of this double government, and the diffi- 
culties of fixing the responsibility for accidents, no one at all 
conversant with the facts of the case will deny that whatever 
marvels we may have accomplished in the matter of locomotion, 
adequate guarantees for the public safety yet remain to be 
provided. 

2. With respect to the second question, that of economy, a 
table of comparative fares and rates, drawn up by Mr. Galt 
(the figures of which were substantially verified by the report of 
the Royal Commission of 1866), gives the following results :-— 


Average Fares charged to First-class Passengers for a Journey of 
100 Miles in the Twelve Countries of Europe enumerated below. 


£. 8. d. £. & dig 

In Belgium .. .. .. O 6 6 | In Norway .. 013 4 
io Italy .. oo of « O10 6 | ,, Switzerland 013 6 
» Spam . «. «+ O11 91] ,, Holland .. 014 0 
~~" ae » Portugal .. .. 014 2 
= Demmark.. «. «) 018 © | ,. BAM «. xo 014 5 
eee | Unitep Kincpom 018 9 
» France .. « « 013 4 | 


It may be added that a comparison of ‘the second- and third- 
class fares shows the same results proportionally, while the goods’ 
traffic rates charged in Belgium present a still more striking 
contrast with those on English railways. The following examples 
of the contrast are given by Mr. Williams in his ‘ Popular 
Statement’ :— 


‘The charge for carrying raw silk from Derby to Manchester (69 
miles) is 27. 10s. per ton: according to the Belgian rate it would be 
9s.3d. From Derby to Glasgow miles) the rate is 5/.: according 
to the Belgian rate it would be 1l. 1s. 

‘The charge for carrying groceries between London and Bristol is 
23s, 4d. per ton. In Belgium it would be 13s. 9d. 

‘The cost of carriage for sugar from Liverpool to Worcester (100 
miles) is 16s. 8d. per ton. In Belgium it would be 12s. 1d. 

‘Butter is carried from Liverpool to Manchester (32 miles) at the 
rate of 10s. per ton: according to the Belgian tariff it would only be 
4s. 10d. 

‘From Burton-on-Trent to Winchester (194 miles) the charge for 
ale is 26s. 8d. per ton. In Belgium it would be 17s. 6d. To Newport 
(136 miles) the charge is 21s. 8d. per ton. By the Belgian tariff it 
would be 14s. 6d.’ 


Charges are of course made from time to time in both tariffs, 
but, according to Mr. Williams, they still present a striking 
contrast in the charges for the following bulkier commodities :— 


‘The cost of carrying a ton of timber or deals from Liverpool to 
28382 Dewsbury 
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Dewsbury (654 miles) is 12s. 6d. If we had the Belgian tariff, it 
would only cost 5s. The cost of carrying a ton of timber from 
Liverpool to Manchester (314 miles) is 8s. In Belgium it would be 
only 3s. 1d. From Liverpool to Stockport (38 miles) the charge is 
10s. per ton. The Belgian charge would be only 3s. 8d. 

‘Bar-iron is carried from Wolverhampton to Southampton (152 
miles) at a cost of 19s. 2d.: in Belgium it would be carried for 9s. a 
ton. Pig-iron can only be brought from Wolverhampton to London 
(126 miles) at an expense of 15s.: according to the Belgian scale it 
would be 6s. Between London and Bristol the rates for hardware 
are 27s. 6d. a ton: on the Belgian scale they would be 13s. 6d. The 
manufacturers of earthenware at the potteries have to pay at the rate 
of 30s. per ton for the carriage of their goods to London (150 miles): 
the Belgian railways would carry them for 9s. Grain is charged 
12s. 6d. a ton from Liverpool to Sheffield (74 miles): the Belgian 
rate would be 68. 11d.’ 


As to the advantages of uniform terminal charges and pub- 
lished rates on various Continental railways, valuable informa- 
tion is furnished by the evidence of Mr. Malcolm before the 
Joint Select Committee of 1871. But enough has been said to 
prove the shortcomings of England as to economy in railway 
traffic. 

3. With respect to the third point of comparison, namely, 
speed, in which great superiority has been sometimes erroneously 
claimed for English locomotion, it will be found that the dif- 
ference between ourselves and our neighbours is not very con- 
siderable. The average of all the English examples of the 

uickest trains, given in the appendix to the report of the Royal 
Countaiealen, gives a speed of 364 miles per hour. The average 
of the quickest examples in France is given at 31, while the 
— of all (that between Paris and Rouen) is 36. In 

elgium the quickest are from 29 to 35, in Prussia, 29; in 
Austria, 20 to 29; in Bavaria, from 24 to 32; in Italy, from 
24 to 30 miles per hour. 

It appears, therefore, that Englishmen can travel, at a greater 
risk of life, and at considerably higher cost in money, about five 
or six miles an hour faster than their Continental neighbours. 
It may be added that a first-class passenger may often engross 
two seats for a single fare, and travel in a half empty carriage, 
at almost any hour of the day he pleases, to his destination on 
any of the leading thoroughfares of England. For schoolboys 
going home for their holidays, to whom ‘money is no object,’ 
and safety of much less importance than expedition, this state of 
things may be very satisfactory. But to the grown-up com- 
munity, who, though they might be content with the status quo, 
foresee that they will soon be at the mercy of a few colossal 
_ companies 
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companies as to speed, safety, and cost, the aspect of affairs 
is not so bright; and they naturally ask themselves how it 
comes to pass that England, with all her vaunted enterprise and 
skill, has not only drifted to leeward of her European neighbours 
in all the essentials of good internal communications, but is 
even in peril of being more completely distanced in the race? 

The cause of our deficiencies is not far to seek, and if its in- 
vestigation may stimulate our efforts to redress them and (if we can- 
not repair what we have lost) to take such securities as we can 
against still more serious evils for the future, the inquiry will 
not be altogether in vain. 

The oft told and disastrous tale of British railway enterprise 
scarcely needs to be repeated, Suffice it to say that during less 
than half a century we have constructed nearly 16,000 miles of 
railway, at an expense of 550 millions sterling, and at an average 
cost per mile nearly double that incurred in similar works by 
any country in Europe. It may be added that on more than 
50 millions of the above-named capital, the proprietors receive 
no dividend at all. That the community at large should have 
to pay in some shape or other an eventual penalty for the 
recklessness which it has tolerated, and even encouraged, is, 
of course, inevitable. Ruined shareholders cannot possibly be 
the only sufferers in a collapse affecting the highways of the 
country, which, by whomsoever constructed, ‘belong or ought to 
belong,’ in the language of a high authority, ‘to the people just 
as much as the light of heaven.’ Under the haphazard system 
which prevailed through the first era of railway enterprise in 
this country, any penniless adventurer who could satisfy the 
Standing Orders of Parliament by a temporary deposit, was able 
to start a new railway side by side of an existing line, which, 
after crippling its own powers of accommodating the public by 
costly litigation, was often doomed finally to buy up its sham 
rival with money which would have been otherwise applied to 
the improvement of the communications of the whole district. 
And this was called ‘healthy competition,’ and under that 
plausible designation imposed both on Parliament and the public, 
until its inevitably ruinous consequences, not only to the deluded 
shareholders, but to the community at large, became at last too 
painfully obvious. And so it came to pass that when by a costly 
and wasteful process a rapid and ill-organized extension of our 
railway system had been in a blundering and unsatisfactory 
manner accomplished, and the various competitors for the privi- 
leges of ‘common carriers’ discovered too late the mistake they 
had made, devices of all kinds were resorted to for the mutual 
protection of the rival companies from the perils of the headlong 
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race they had embarked in. Then came the era of ‘ working 
agreements, ‘ through .booking,’ ‘ joint-purse arrangements, 
‘division of traffic,’ ‘running powers,’ &c., which were all so 
many contrivances for undoing the work of Parliament, and 
attaining outside its walls the results of legislative amalgama- 
tion. Meanwhile the action of the Executive Government pre- 
sents a constant series of well-meant but abortive attempts some- 
times to regulate, sometimes more actively to control, in the 
presumed interests of the public, the excesses of railway enter- 
prise. Of these the most conspicuous were Sir Robert Peel’s in 
1840, Lord Dalhousie’s and Mr. Gladstone’s in 1844, and the 
constitution in the same year of the Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade. In 1853 came the Committee of which 
Mr. Cardwell was chairman, and from which the Act which bears 
his name resulted in 1854; previous to which a large number 
of speculative schemes, comprising no less than 2000 miles and 
40,000,000/. of capital had been abandoned without consent of 
Parliament.* Then came the Royal Commission, over which 
the Duke of Devonshire presided, in 1866, and finally the Joint 
Select Committee of Lords and Commons in 1871, on the recom- 
mendations of which Mr. Chichester Fortescue, its chairman, 
bases the Bill which is now before Parliament. 

For thirty-three years the chief apparent object of Parlia- 
mentary intervention has been—first, by encouraging the com- 
petition of highways and canals with railways, and afterwards 
that of railways between themselves, to protect the public from 
the dangers of monopoly, and at the same time to create some 
central authority by which the growing independence of the 
railway interest might be regulated and controlled. 

In both these objects Parliament has signally failed, for though 
all its machinery of Committees and Commissions has been 
brought to bear upon the question, we are at this moment in the 
presence of a monopoly far more formidable than that to the 
dangers of which we hone on two previous occasions adverted in 
this Review,t while the impotency of all contrivances for con- 
trolling the action of railway companies daily increasing in power, 
as by combination they diminish in number, is too obvious to 
need illustration. 

The main question therefore is, not whether we are to be 
satisfied with what we possess, whether our present appliances 
are as good as they ought to be, but into what state of things we 





* See Report of Committee of 1853, - 
+ ‘ Railway Legislation,’ in ‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. xxiv. p. 224, seg., Juiy 
pe. ‘ The Great Railway Monopoly,’ ‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. cxxv. p. 287, 8¢q- 
ctober 1868. 
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are inevitably drifting. The Joint Select Committee of last 
Session, whose Report affords a masterly and complete summary 
of the history of railway legislation, concludes with these remark- 
able words, which may serve as a warning to those who are 
sanguine enough to anticipate any grand or important result 
from any Act founded on that Report :— 

‘If the above recommendations are adopted by Parliament, they 
will not have the effect of preventing the growth of railway monopoly, 
or of securing that the public shall share by reduction of rates and 
~~ in any increased profits which the railway companies may 
make.’ 

In other words, a Committee composed of twelve of the ablest 
men in Parliament, who have examined some fifty experienced 
witnesses, including all the leading railway managers, and have 
studied the past history and present aspects of the question, 
deliberately assure us that they have no remedy to suggest for 
evils which the evidence brought before them proves to be 
serious, and no security against dangers which they admit to be 
imminent. 

We have no desire to undervalue the labours of the Committee, 
or to depreciate the Act which it is proposed to found on its 
recommendations ; though some of the clauses of the latter are 
so irritating and unfair that it is difficult to imagine that they 
can ever become law. But it would be an exaggeration to 
regard the Report or the Bill as anything more than a repe- 
tition in 1873 of the proposal which proved nugatory in 1854 ; 
for whether the Mixed Tribunal now proposed may prove 
better or worse for its purpose than the Court of Common 
Pleas, all the infirmities of the old scheme are inherent in the 
new one, 

After more than a quarter of a century’s experience, we know 
pretty well what the Railway Department of the Board of 

rade (by whatever name we may call it) is likely to effect, 
It is not very probable that Mr. Chichester Fortescue and his 
colleagues will accomplish now what Lord Dalhousie, with 
greater vigour and weaker antagonists, failed to accomplish in 
1845. The only result of such a ‘double government ’—try it 
in any form we please—must be divided responsibility, in- 
creased danger to the public, and, after a brief and ineffectual 
struggle on the part of the executive, a final triumph for the 
railway interests. 

By the common consent of all practical men, competition— 
the ordinary safeguard of the public in matters of trade—has 
ceased to afford the slightest protection (except in the few un- 
important cases of rival sea traffic) against railway monopoly. 

n 
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And as for canals, the recent purchase of the Bridgewater 
Canal on behalf of railway interests does not encourage the san- 
guine hopes of those who may have relied on effectual com 
tition from that source. In fact, railways are now admitted to be 
what they have in fact been from the first—industrial mono- 
polies.* And as the death of competition happens to coincide 
with a peculiarly vigorous and irrepressible phase of combina- 
tion, that portion of the public who take thought for the morrow 
is not unnaturally beginning to ask itself by what means we can 
secure the continuance of whatever accommodation our present 
internal communications may afford. 

The crisis at which we have arrived is forcibly and accurately 
described in the two following conclusions, which the Joint 
Select Committee of 1871 embody in their Report. They sum 
up the history of Parliamentary inquiry and legislation as 
follows :— 


*(1.) That Committees and Commissions carefully chosen have, 
for the last thirty years, clung to one form of competition after 
another; that it has, nevertheless, become more and more evident 
that competition must fail to do for railways what it does for ordinary 
trade, and that no means have yet been devised by which competition 
can be permanently maintained. 

*(2.) That, in spite of the recommendations of these authorities, 
combination and amalgamation have proceeded, at the instance of the 
companies, without check, and almost without regulation. United 
systems now exist, constituting, by their magnitude and by their 
exclusive possession of whole districts, monopolies to which the 
earlier authorities would have been most strongly opposed. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that the progress of combination has 
ceased, or that it will cease until Great Britain is divided between a 
small number of great companies. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that the actual facts should be clearly recognised, so that 


the public may become acquainted with the real alternatives which 
lie before them,’ 


If the conclusions of the Committee are correct, the country 
will have to choose between two alternatives, either to accept 
combinations between companies until the entire railway system 
is in the hands of four or five independent and colossal corpo- 
rations, or to adopt means for railways becoming the property 
of the State. For, whatever may be the practical effect of the 
measure now before Parliament, nobody supposes it will stop 
amalgamations of railways. Let Parliament do what it may, 
these combinations will inevitably go on. ‘For,’ says Mr. 
Graves, ‘the railway history of England is but one long list of 





* See ‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. cxxxi. p. 471, seq., October 1871. 
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absorptions and amalgamations, In 1866, out of 13,950 miles of 


- railways belonging originally to 353 companies, 12,221 miles were 


actually worked by twenty-eight companies. The “ Lancashire 
and Yorkshire ” has reached its present dimensions after five or six 
amalgamations, while the London and North-Western probably 
embraces thirty more.’ It may be added that the North-Eastern 
Railway is now composed of thirty-seven combined lines, formerly 
competing. In the face of these facts, it is idle to suppose that 
the gradual consolidation of our railway system, into some half- 
dozen large groups, can be materially affected or delayed by the 
action or inaction of Parliament. 

The dread of State intervention with private enterprise— 
an apprehension which assumes sometimes healthy and some- 
times morbid forms—has, no doubt, contributed to disincline 
Englishmen from following the example which the successful 
experience of many Continental nations might have otherwise led 
us to adopt. But the possible necessity of such an alternative 
isno new idea. It has long been present to the minds of our 
most far-sighted statesmen. So long ago as in 1844, when Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill, empowering the Government to purchase, 
after the lapse of twenty-one years, all ‘railways which should 
in the intervening period be constructed, was passing through 
Parliament, Sir Robert Peel, though declining to advise the 
immediate purchase of railways, used these words :—‘ Seeing 
that there is a monopoly with respect to conveyance and com- 
munication, the Legislature should have the power of purchasing, 
after a certain period, on givirig due notice to the parties con- 
cerned, We are about to say to the railway companies, You shall 
not have a permanent monopoly against the public, but after a 
limited number of years, we give you notice we shall have the 
option of purchasing your property.’ 

Such language, from one of the foremost advocates of non- 
intervention with private enterprise, affords to us now, thirty 
years afterwards, an indication of the policy which Sir Robert 
Peel, and those who acted with him, then foresaw would sooner: 
or later become inevitable. 

Five years ago, in commenting on the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Railways then just issued, and especially on the 
supplementary Reports of Sir Rowland Hill and Mr. Monsell,* 
we ventured to predict that the view set forth in these last- 
named documents would, sooner or later, meet with increased 
acceptance from the public. Intervening events have only 


* Mr. Monsell’s Report alludes almost exclusively to the assumption by the 


‘State of Irish railways, which embrace a capital of 27 millions, and a mileage of” 
tended. 


2000 miles, 
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tended to strengthen this impression, and notwithstanding the 
serious obstacles of self-interest, and of prejudice, which have 
yet to be encountered and overcome, the disposition calmly to 
consider the alternative of State management in this department 
of national affairs grows with the dangers, which every other 
proposal offers, in a daily aggravated form. Captain Tyler, 
who has the benefit of some twenty years’ experience as an in- 
specting officer of the Board of ‘Frade, has aided so materially 
in enlightening public opinion on the present aspect of the 
question that we cannot do better than quote the words in which 
he concludes a valuable Report presented to the Board of Tvade 
in November 1871. f 


‘ At a time when combination has already proceeded in the railway 
system to great lengths, and when further combination, of which the 
ultimate end will be complete monopoly, is proposed, it is desirable 
to consider seriously the means of control in the interest of the 
general public which it will be possible to provide. In considering 
the question in all its bearings, by the light of past experience, and 
with the knowledge that further control could not be exercised 
without detailed interference in railway working, it is apparent that, 
practically, there is the choice between only two courses. Inasmuch 
as dual management would be destructive to efficiency, and would 
only tend to constant difficulty and dissatisfaction, the future mono- 
polies must either be managed by the State in the interest of the 
general public, or must be managed by the directors of the mono- 
polising companies in the interest of their shareholders, with such 
advantages to the general public as they might consider it expedient 
to afford. And in those respects in which the public advantage did 
not coincide with the supposed interest of the companies, the public 
would have to do the best they could with the facilities which were 
granted to them. The management of railways by companies in the 
past has not been such as to justify the belief that as the companies 
become more powerful, and therefore more independent of control, it 
will be wise to entrust to them greater influence and still more com- 
pletely the important interests of the means of conveyance throughout 
the country. Company management has in the past been sometimes 
disastrous, frequently inefficient, constantly wanting in the means of 
properly conducting its business and of securing safety, and occa- 
sionally dishonest. State management, ably administered, would be 
more economical and more efficient, and would have no other possible 
object than the common good. * * * Considerable and general 
reductions and equalisations of rates and fares, which could not be 
expected from directors working, in the interests of their shareholders 
at the most paying fi for a maximum of profit, would naturally 
and easily be carried out under State management. And the vast 
accession of traffic which would result would, besides yielding a fair 
return on the capital guaranteed, afford an unparalleled stimulus to 
the manufacture, commerce, and general prosperity of the o— 
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Unity of management in the hands of the State would thus be of 
enormous advantage to the country as re economy and facilities 
of communication ; and it would further be attended with many inci- 
dental advantages in connection with the postal and an improved 
parcel service, with the conveyance of troops, with the employment 
and instruction of a portion of the army in railway work, and with 
the organization of the railway stations throughout the kingdom, 
under Government officers and servants, as the great centres of inter- 
course, information, and traffic. It is difficult under all these circum- 
stances to avoid the conclusion that the question of the acquisition of 
the railways is one which is at least well worthy of the serious 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Government at the present time.’ 


The State management of railways formed no part of the 
inquiry undertaken by the Joint Select Committee of 1871. It 
is, therefore, only incidentally that the Report throws any light 
upon the subject. It must not, however, be supposed that the 
arguments for the views put forth by Captain Tyler rest on 
‘ official crotchets,’ or the Utopian dreams of unpractical theorists. 
In the publications the titles of which are prefixed to this 
article, we find the deliberately recorded opinions of disinterested 
gentlemen of long railway experience, whose views on this ques- 
tion cannot lightly be dismissed. Among these may be enume- 
rated Mr, Graves, the late member for Liverpool, whose untimely 
death has inflicted a severe loss, not only on his constituents, but 
on the commercial world, and whose evidence, it may be added, 
is that of a witness conversant with the interests of which he 
speaks, as a leading director of the largest railway in the United 
Kingdom. In addressing the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
so recently as in January 1872, Mr. Graves, after adverting to 
the pending amalgamation of two great railways, went on to 
say :— 

‘If Parliament should find itself unable to provide adequate security 
against the increasing powers of the railways, then we are brought 
face to face with the only alternative which remains,—an alternative 
for which, I fear, the public mind is scarcely yet prepared—the trans- 
ference in some shape or other of the highways of the country to the 
control of the State. 

‘I know that there is a traditional antipathy to the State under- 
taking anything in this country that private enterprise can do as 
well, and, as a general principle, this is sound; but the railways of 
a country involve ground for peculiar, if not exceptional, considera- 
tions, inasmuch as they are practically our highways; they are 
gradually but surely superseding all other modes of communication ; 
they have exercised the greatest influence in raising the country to 
its present remarkable state of prosperity ; and they have become so 
identified with the success of every interest in the country that we 
¢an no longer shut our eyes to the fact that on the good or bad 
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administration of our railways largely depends the welfare of the 
nation. If we could eliminate all private interest from their manage- 
ment, and allow the administration to consult alone the public good 
—to do for persons and for goods what we have done for letters and 
for telegrams—the State would possess in its own hands the means 
of extending benefits immeasurably greater than have ever been con- 
ferred by either one or the other. 

‘ Let us suppose for a moment that the whole of the railways of the 
country were one interest, worked solely for the public good, that the 
missing links which now keep our great systems apart were dropped 
in, the shortest routes selected for through traffic ; that in place of oppo- 
sing trains running half empty to the same localities at the same hours, 
they were separated and made more frequent ; that the public partici- 
pated in the saving which would result from unity of control, the 
cessation of Parliamentary contests, and many other advantages which 
could be named—surely such would be a great improvement on the 
costly separate systems now in force; but if we add the financial 
saving which would annually result were the State to become the 
borrower, we shall arrive at a correct impression of what might be 
done by a colossal amalgamation, in which the interests of the nation 
would alone have to be consulted.’ 


After going into some interesting financial details, which 
prove that Mr. Graves had not lightly taken up this important 
question, he thus concludes :— 


‘There are many advantages which, if time permitted, I might 
show would accrue to the State from State control. Besides cheaper 
and more uniform rates, and the utmost possible facilities for free and 
regular intercourse, it would solve the question of workmen’s trains 
in all our great centres of industry; it would enable the Post Office 
to greatly enlarge its operations; it would enable us to extend to 
parcels the principle applied to letters; it would provide a very prac- 
tical field for the industrial employment of our army; and it would 
enable us to see how far low rates would stimulate traffic, and 
whether it was not more profitable to carry the many at cheap rates 
than the few at high rates.’ 


In adverting to the recorded opinions of what may be called 
the ‘railway authorities,’ who have ranged themselves on the same 
side with Mr, Graves, we desire to call special attention to the able 
and important pamphlet of Mr. Benson, an influential director of 
the London and North-Western Railway Company, who has, we 
are informed, taken an active part in railway administration for no 
less than thirty-five years, From this pamphlet we shall have occa- 
sion to quote presently ; but, meanwhile, we will refer those who 
may wish to hear both sides of the question to a speech delivered 
before the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, in May last, by 
another railway director, who is actively connected with the 
management 
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management of several lines. Of Sir E. Watkin’s speech, which 
reproduces vigorously all the stock arguments against all State 
intervention, we will only remark that his application of these 
arguments to railways mainly consists in deprecating the ex- 
tinction of competition, which, by the common consent of all 
men, is, so far as railways are concerned, for all practical intents 
and purposes, extinct already, But it would be romantic to 
expect that the great railway potentates, whose empires yield 
in some instances a gross revenue almost rivalling that of a first- 
rate European power, should at once welcome an organic change 
of government, which cannot increase, and may possibly imperil, 
their importance. Still less will such a revolution approve itself 
to the less important members of the railway boards. Of the 
2500 directors who are now supposed to manage the railways of 
the United Kingdom, at least two-thirds would probably be 
disestablished by the proposed change, and cannot, therefore, be 
reckoned on as its supporters. The same remark applies to the 
lawyers who conduct the litigation of railway companies both in 
and out of Parliament, and perhaps also to the bankers who have 
the custody of their funds, 

The stock objections to State management of railways, which 
are, in fact, the same which have been successively paraded 
against the State management of the Postal Service and of the 
Telegraphs, resolve themselves into three classes, which may be 
¢alled the Political, Administrative, and Financial objections. 

They may, perhaps, be stated as follows :— 

1, Would not the amount of patronage placed at the command 
of Government be objectionable in a constitutional point of 
view? 

2. Could railways be administered, managed, and worked, by 
the State ? 

3. Might not the absorption of the railways by the State, or 
their purchase by Government on its behalf, prove to be a losing 
operation in a financial point of view ? 

The two first-named classes of objections, namely, the Political 
and the Administrative, so constantly overlap each other that 
they may, perhaps, be most conveniently treated together. Those 
which are distinctly political (which, however, the experience of 
almost every State in Europe has already practically refuted) 
take various forms, but the ‘awful consequences of leaving a 
service so vast, numerically, at the, mercy of State patronage,’ 
form the most popular topic with these reasoners. The ‘State’ 
is, for the purposes of their argument, represented as an irre- 
sponsible despot, foisting his incapable favourites into highly 
paid offices, and smashing his subjects under murderous loco- 
motives ; 
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motives; and it is suggested that all this nepotism and wicked- 
ness may be — without remedy on a helpless com- 
munity, which will have lost all power of appeal or of redress, 
But why, we ask, are all complaints to be silenced because traffic 
managers, instead of being servants of a money-making com- 
ny, are servants of a Government responsible to public opinion ? 
Is it likely that the old ladies of both sexes, who pour forth their 
daily troubles to the ‘ Times’ about ‘leaky foot-warmers,’ ‘ extor- 
tionate porters,’ ‘draughty stations,’ ‘fossil sandwiches,’ or ‘ un- 
punctual trains,’ will be reticent because the Head of the Rail- 
way Department is a responsible Minister of the Crown? On 
the contrary, is it not more likely that half the complaints and 
accidents which are now hushed up will be brought to the light 
of day? But it is said—and it is supposed to be a crushing 
answer to all hints at the State management of railways—‘ A 
railway accident might upset a Government!’ To which we 
should answer, ‘Why not?’ Is it not as worthy a cause for such 
a catastrophe that half a hundred lives have been sacrificed by 
recklessness or parsimony as that some colonial official has made 
a political blunder at Hong Kong? If, for the now helpless and 
powerless President of the Board of Trade, whose function is to 
scold and to advise disobedient subjects sufficiently independent 
to scorn his lectures and disregard his admonitions, you substi- 
tuted a real Minister, endowed both with power and with re- 
sponsibility, his position as to the internal communications of the 
country would be precisely the same as that of the other Chief 
Secretaries of State in their respective departments; nor would 
his administrative difficulties be necessarily greater. These do 
not depend on the strength of his staff, any more than those of a 
general officer on the number of battalions in his army. It is 
said that he would have to manage 300,000 railway servants, a 
problem not, we presume, more insoluble (with an adequate staff) 
than the administration, now so admirably superintended, of 
some 50,000 employés in the working of the B 
Telegraphs, 

Of the beneficial results of State management on public safety 
and convenience there can be little doubt. By whatever process 
this branch of the service of the State may be recruited, public 
= is powerful and vigilant enough now-a-days to scare off 
all attempt at nepotism ; and there will be the manifest advan- 
tage that the administrators will have but one object to aim at, 
namely, the public interest. Railway officials, under the pre- 
sent system, are called upon to do that which the highest 
authority has pronounced impossible to man, namely, to serve 
two masters—the shareholders and the public: the main — 
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of the former being that they should do their work cheap ; of the 
latter, that they should do it well. 

We all remember the outcry that was raised in the supposed 
interests of ‘ political economy’ when the telegraphs were taken 
in hand by the Government; and if the conveyance of mails 
were now in the hands of private companies, and the proposal 
were about to be made, for the first time, for the establishment of 
the admirable postal arrangements we have so long enjoyed, we 
should, no doubt, be solemnly warned that all our letters would be 
burnt or opened by the spies of a ‘ paternal government.’ It is, 
however, at this time of day, rather difficult to comprehend why the 
carriage of our persons and our goods should be subject to more 
abuse in the hands of the State than the carriage of our letters 
and our messages. 

Sir Edward Watkin attempts to frighten the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce by the anticipation that ‘ under this new 
system, if they wanted a new railway, they would have to fight 
for it on the hustings.’ Has this been the experience of Man- 
chester or of any town or village in England in respect of postal 
or telegraphic communications? And, if not, why are we to: 
anticipate so flagrant a defiance of public opinion and such 
reckless indifference to public convenience in our railway ad- 
ministration ? 

‘But, say the alarmists, ‘look at your dockyards, see the 
waste and extravagance of your parliamentary ship-builders 
and naval administrators. Are you going to import all these 
evils into the management of our internal communications?’ 
Now, if it were contemplated that the Government (instead 
of contracting, as it would probably do, for the supply of all 
new rolling stock) should set up a manufactory of locomo- 
tives, carriages, and waggons, there might be a semblance 
of plausibility in this apprehension; but, even if there were no 
such distinction between the Government management of railways 
and of dockyards, it is well known that the two cases differ 
in all material respects. How often has the Navy been re- 
constructed, in oles as is alleged, to keep pace with the 
inventions of the day, and to enable us to hold the foremost 
place as a maritime power? The inevitable consequence of 
this condition of affairs has been an ever varying type of ships of 
war, with pecuniary results too well known to the country. In 
the case of our shipbuilding establishments, change has been 
inevitable, and with it has come expense. In the case of rail- 
way building establishments, whether in the hands of Govern- 
ment or of companies, it is perfectly well known that perseverance 
in uniformity of pattern in locomotives, the type of which rarely 
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varies, is essential not only to economy but to success. There is, 
therefore, no real parallel between the two cases. 

Those who object to the transfer of railways to the State 
on political grounds, appear to overlook one manifest advantage 
derivable from such an arrangement. We allude to the import- 
ance, for the purposes of national defence, of placing our inland 
locomotion under Government control. 

But, in order to anticipate what may be called ‘ political’ 
objections, applying rather to the future than to the present, we 
may notice the fears which have been expressed as to the possible 
action of the Government in respect of those portions of the 
country which are, as yet, unprovided with railway accommoda- 
tion. It has been hinted that, in dealing with such districts, 
the Government of the day might, for political reasons, be tempted 
to embark in unprofitable undertakings. The area.to which such 
a temptation might apply is not very considerable. And the 
danger, such as it is, might be easily met. Such extensions are 
of two sorts, those which relate to new lines or to works on a 
large scale, which should not be undertaken on behalf of any 
locality excepting on the understanding laid down as a principle 
ab initio that the Government are guaranteed that it will return 
interest at, say, 5 per cent. upon the cost, any deficiency to 
become a charge upon the local rates. On this basis the course 
of Government would be simple enough as respects all such 
extensions, therefore it might safely comply with any local 
demands of this nature. 

But besides this class of large extensions which will be com- 
paratively rare, there are those gradual enlargements which a grow- 
ing trade always demands, the necessity for which is felt by the 
managers and officers of railways in their conduct of its business 
without any demands from without. A large proportion of the 
cost of these enlargements would have, as is now the case, to be 
defrayed out of the revenue of railways. ‘The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would keep a check upon undue expenditure either 
on capital or revenue work; as respects the former, he would 
have to include the estimated amount in his annual Budget, 
and ‘as respects the latter, he would take care that the railway 
revenue upon which he had calculated was not diminished. It 
seems to us that there would be inherent in the system a self- 
acting principle providing for the needful expenditure within 
prudent limits, 

The most important part of this whole question is undoubt- 
edly the financial one. Mr. Benson, who has entered at some 
length into this part of the subject, thinks that it is simpler 
than might at first sight appear. He bases his calculation Ss 
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the fact that the Government can raise money on much cheaper 
terms than companies or private persons, Government security 
bringing in an income of barely 34 per cent., and a railway secu- 
rity one of 5 per cent. It is the wide difference between the 
value of the two classes of security that would enable Govern- 
ment to deal liberally with the shareholders, and yet make a 
good bargain for the State. Moreover, the operation is one 
which would not present great difficulties. We have witnessed 
of late how readily and with what little disturbance of the 
money market such operations can be conducted, and in this 
case, moreover, it would not be a creation of new capital, but an 
exchange of one class of securities for another. 

The law regarding the purchase of railways, as it at present 
stands, is scarcely applicable to the existing state of affairs. 
Being limited only to railways constructed since 1844, it is based 
upon a dividend of 10 per cent. and twenty-five years’ purchase 
of the same. Mr. Benson suggests the following plan of effecting 
the transaction. We can find space only for the main points 
of his argument, and must refer our readers for further details 
to the pamphlet itself :— 


‘The following figures compiled from the Board of Trade Returns 
for the year ending 31st December, 1871, and the conclusions drawn 
therefrom, will give an idea of the amount of purchase money fairly 
payable by the State, and the principle on which such amount has 
been arrived at. 

‘The total capital received to 31st December, 1871, is thus shown :— 


Preferential. reso 

£. : 
England and Wales .. .. 266,303,832 195,064,784 
Scotland ee re 20,552,221 
DME. cs. 8 STE 14,633,147 





322,429,955 230,250,152 





‘Some preferential shares are convertible into ordinary stock, but 
their amount is limited, and will not materially affect the conelu- 
sion. 

‘The result of the working for the year 1871 was as follows :— 

Traffic _— — Net > eee 


England and Wales 41,383,065 19,887,483 _—-21, 995,582 
Scotland .. .. 5,287,329 2,583,786 2,653,543 
Ireland. .. .. 2,272,386 1,181,591 1,090,795 








48,892,780 28,152,860  —«25,789,920 
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‘The total net receipts, as above shown, &. 
amount $2... «0 «0.60 ce co 95,789,920 
It is approximately estimated that the interest 
on the preferential capital averages 44 per 
, cent., and therefore absorbs .... 


Leaving a balance (representing about 5 per 
cent. interest on the ordinary capital) of 11,230,575 


‘It will be readily seen that it is the rights, interests, and privi- 
leges of the ordinary stockholders which must form the main subject 
of negotiation for the transfer of the railways to the State. 

‘ The consideration of the matter will be most advantageously con- 
ducted by basing the proposals on strictly equitable grounds only, 
and in following out this view it may be stated that, were an indi- 
vidual negotiating for the purchase of property of a similar nature, 
the first recognised rule to be applied would be, that an investment 
producing 5 per cent. per annum, subject to fluctuation, but with no 
immediate prospect of either increase gr decrease to any material 
extent, is worth twenty years’ purchase. Then would be considered 
the probability of an increase or decrease during the next twenty 
years ; and such additions or deductions would be made as on that 
principle might be found right ; the estimate of the future being based 
on the experience of the past. The fact that the State is in this case 
substituted for the individual does not, of course, vary the principle 
upon which the calculation should be made; but as it would be 
obviously impracticable for some of the lines to be taken over by the 
State, and others left in the hands of the present proprietors, the 
transfer must be made compulsory, and for this compulsion a liberal 
compensation should of course be allowed. 

‘ Assuming negotiations to have commenced, the claim to be made 
upon the State would consist of three leading items :— 

‘ The first, already sufficiently explained, is the twenty years’ purchase 
of the net income of the last year, which amounts to 224,611,500/. 

‘ The second is the consideration to be paid in respect of the pro- 
bable increase of income during the next twenty years, to be ascer- 
tained by reference to past experience.’ 


Mr. Benson then proceeds to show that during the last nine 
years the average yearly increase has amounted to 6 per cent. of 
the net income on the ordinary capital, and that we may calculate 
the progressive increase of the next twenty years to be equal to ten 
years’ purchase of the net income of 1871, which would amount 


to 112,305,7501. 


‘The third is the compensation to be paid for compulsory sale, and 
this, it is believed, is very generally considered to be only fairly 
stated at 10 per cent., or 33,691,7251. 

‘A clearer view of the position of both the shareholders and the 
Government will be shown by tabulating the foregoing figures, a8 
will be seen below, and to which attention is particularly directed. 

‘ Twenty 
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‘ Twenty years’ purchase of the present net 
income, 11,230,575/., on the ordinary £. 
capital, 230,250,152/., amounts to .. 224,611,500 

Ten years’ purchase of the same net in- 
come, to represent the estimated pro- 
gressive increase during the next twenty 


years, is equal to 112,305,750 
ee ae ee ne oe eee 
Bonus at 10 per cent. as compensation for 

compulsory sale .. .. .. « « 983,691,725 

Making atotalof .. .. .. 370,608,975 





to be paid to the present proprietors of ordinary stock. 

‘It will be abundantly apparent that two of these items of account 
between the State and the railways would not present any difficulty 
whatever in arriving at their amount, viz., 1. The twenty years’ pur- 
chase of the net income of the last year; 2. The bonus for com- 
pulsory sale; and that the remaining item, viz., 3. The probable 
increase during the next twenty years, would alone form the subject 
of arbitration. At the first glance the magnitude of the total 
purchase money, as shown above, is somewhat startling, representing, 
as it does, about thirty-three years’ purchase ; but this complexion of 
the subject is totally altered when it is considered to how great 
an extent the State would benefit, as the following remarks will 
illustrate. 

‘It may be presumed that, in order to supply the necessary funds, 
the State would issue a 34 per cent. Stock, and the yearly interest 
they would thus be called upon to provide would amount to 
12,971,3147. It will be sufficient for the present purpose to sup- 
pose that the State took over the railways as from the 1st of January, 
1872. The net income of the railways for the year ending 1872, it 
is estimated, would reach 11,904,409/., or an increase of 6 per cent. 
of the income of 1871. 

‘The difference would be, for the moment, a loss to the State; but, 
as the income continued yearly to improve, this apparent loss, even — 
after adding thereto compound interest at 34 per cent., would, within 
four years, entirely disappear; whilst from that date a profit would 
be annually experienced, so rapidly accumulating that, at the ex- 
piration of the twentieth year (1891), no less a sum than 212,846,850/. 
would have accrued to the State ; and this condition of things, it may 
be fairly assumed, would be thereafter maintained.’ 


We do not pretend to verify these figures, and they can, of 
course, only be taken as an approximation to the facts of the 
case ; moreover, some adjustments will have to be made in the 
case of railways paying no dividends, But, however this may 
be, it is evident from the different rates at which companies and 
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Government can borrow money that the latter can deal liberally 
with the former for the purchase of their property, without in- 
curring, as in the case of the telegraphs, the reproach of extrava- 
gance, and yet secure substantial and permanent advantages to 
the community at large. 

There are not wanting high financial authorities in support of 
the State purchase of railways, whose opinions are well known in 
the commercial world, but we cannot omit specially to notice 
the paper recently read before the Statistical Society by Mr. R. 
Biddulph Martin, whose views, though differing in some details 
from those which we have quoted above as to the precise mode 
of dealing with railway capital, point to the same practical 
result. 

The question of the Government purchase of railways, so long 
as it is supposed to be in a transition state from the ‘ happy land’ 
of crotchets to that of sublunary realities, will, of course, have to 
run the gauntlet through a host of adverse critics. If the financial 
difficulties, so ingeniously magnified by Mr. Newmarch and 
others, should by any accident be overcome, many lines of defence 
will yet remain for the advocates of inaction. 

The railway system as it stands, with its wide and fertile field 
for litigation—its grand career for rival managers, its ever-grow- 
ing colossal monopolies—is to thousands of English idolaters an 
object of reverence as precious as ever was Diana to the crafts- 
men of Ephesus. The iconoclasts who rashly touch the shrine 
of these worshippers must be prepared for an uproar. And the 
status quo will be defended not only on grounds of self-interest, 
but of sentiment. We shall have a brigade of alarmists who 
will warn us that ‘Communism’ is the goal to which all this sort 
of legislation must tend ; that ‘ we are turning the nation into a 
great co-operative society for the management of its locomotion.’ 
The simple answer to these suggestions is, that as the nation is 
already a co-operative society for the purpose of managing not 
only its mails and messages, but its army, navy, and police, the 
extension of the same principle to our locomotion and our traffic 
cannot be, at all events, more than a development of the same 
revolutionary principles on which we are already acting so suc- 
cessfully. Nobody proposes that the State should work railways 

or any other industrial monopoly for profit. The question is 
simply whether the profits, which in the hands of companies 
have to be squeezed out of all such enterprises, should, pro 
publico bono, be foregone altogether, and applied to the develop- 
ment and improvement of our internal communications, 

But it is asked by those who cannot conceal from themselves 
the final result towards which we are gravitating, ‘ Does not the 
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Bill now before Parliament arm the Government with adequate 
powers to abate the evils with which we are threatened, and to 


coerce insubordinate railway companies into obedience?’ ‘Try, 


at all events,’ they say, ‘what the Commissioners to be appointed 
under this Bill can do for you, before you attempt an operation 
so gigantic, and in the opinion of some critics so visionary, as 
the absorption of railways by the State.’ This dilatory plea 
would doubtless possess some force if the measure under con- 
sideration really armed the executive with such powers as could 
be exercised, both equitably and efficiently, in the public interests. 
But unfortunately the Bill, as it now stands, does not hold out 
the slightest prospect of such a result. Its leading principle (if 
it may be said to have one) is, that all railways throughout the 
kingdom should be open, without let or hindrance, to the transit 
of travel and traffic, irrespective of and beyond the lines of exist- 
ing companies. In other words, railways are to be treated as if 
they were one interest. Now, if the State were prepared to buy 
the railways and pay for them, this principle would not only be 
a perfectly sound one, but its adoption would realise one of the 
most important objects aimed at by State purchase. But the new 
tribunal about to be created is, by the Bill as it now stands, 
empowered to make regulations binding on all railways still 
— to retain their rights as independent corporations. 

n other words, a court, from which there may be no appeal, 
is to be invested with the power of overriding and partially 
repealing all the Acts of Parliament, on the faith of which 
shareholders have expended their capital. It is difficult to 
criticise a measure which has not yet assumed its final form, but 
it is not surprising that a scheme which, while it arbitrarily takes 
away the powers conferred by the Legislature, attempts to force 
reluctant partners into a compulsory combination, without pro- 
viding for any equitable adjustment of their separate interests, 
should have encountered, in the first instance, a' choral protest 
from the railway world. 

But if the equity of Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s Bill is doubtful, 
still more questionable is its efficiency for the only end such a 
measure can be intended to promote. The railway companies 
which, whether rightly or wrongly, consider themselves to be 
aggrieved by it, will of course, if it passes, set themselves to work 
to defeat any provisions which they may consider adverse to their 
interests. Nor will their task be a very difficult one. Com- 
pulsory through-rates and mail arrangements will afford fruitful 
topics of dispute, and if the railway companies can only start 
with a real grievance, they will be sure in the end to have the 
best of it in any quarrel with the Board of Trade and their Com- 

missioners. 
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missioners. Mr. Martin predicts that, if such a tribunal as that 
proposed by the Railway Traffic Bill were really armed with the 
authority it would require, it would practically be a ‘ Board of 
Control,’ similar to that famous Board which only existed as the 
precursor of imperial power. We fully endorse this prediction, 
and believing, as we do, that sooner or later this organic change 
must be made, we should greatly prefer to see it accomplished 
at once, or as speedily as may be, without a preliminary process 
of irritation which can only render all its stages the more difficult 
by the sense of unfairness which all meddlesome and one-sided 
legislation invariably engenders. 

We have endeavoured to set forth fairly the difficulties at- 
tending any effort to carry out the only railway reform which we 
consider worth attempting ; and we believe that those difficulties 
are less formidable than they may at first sight appear to be. 
The advantages to be gained from a successful solution of this 
problem are unquestionable. Sir Rowland Hill, in his Report 
appended to that of the Royal Commission of 1866, thus enume- 
rates them :— 

1. A pecuniary gain to the State, 

2. A gain to railway proprietors in steadiness and security of 
income. 

3. Security against Parliamentary contests, now so costly. 

4. A reduction, eventually large, in fares, freights, &c. 

5. Greater efficiency of management. 

6. Increased postal facilities, and a cheap parcels’ delivery. 

To these may be added a considerable saving in the work- 
ing expenses of railways, involving a reduction, according 
to Mr, Graves, of not less than 25 per cent. on their present 
amount. But, be it remembered, the question we have to con- 
sider is not simply whether the immediate advantages to be 
derived by the assumption of railways by the Government are 
worth the difficulties and controversies such a change may 
involve. It is not whether the accommodation the community 
now enjoys is sufficiently good, or the inconveniences suffered are 
sufficiently endurable to induce us to accept our present lot, 
rather than exchange it for another of the conditions of which 
we are ignorant. It would not be difficult to point to evils 
inherent in our present system for which State management 
promises an effectual remedy; but it is, as we have already 
stated, rather in anticipation of the dangers which threaten the 
best interests of the community, when railway amalgamation 
shall have run its full course, that we invite a calm and careful 
consideration of the only alternative available for their pro- 
tection. 
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It is too late to inquire what might have been the result had 
we followed the example of our Continental neighbours, by map- 
ping out the country, granting concessions for long periods, and 
retaining the reversion in the hands of the State. The contrast 
presented between that system and our own has been truly 
described by the late Mr. Joseph Locke* as one ‘between 
method and confusion in a matter of supreme national interest ; 
there led and guided by the sovereign power, here ungoverned 
and undefended, abandoned to every kind of attack, and only 
conscious of authority in the shape of exactions.’ 

The utter disregard of all law and system, under which our 
internal communications have been constructed, will render the 
railways of England a permanent monument of the ridiculous and 
disastrous achievements of ‘healthy competition’ and ‘independent 
enterprise,’ embarked in hopeless and unequal race with gigantic 
industrial monopolies. But the experience of the past, no less 
than the manifest tendencies of the present, may afford us a timely 
warning for the future ; and it is to be hoped that we have, at all 
events, learnt the futility of all attempts to manage our railway 
companies by arming a subordinate department of the Government 
with powers to scold and irritate, where it-cannot command, and to 
issue orders where it cannot impose penalties on disobedience. We 
have tried the ‘laissez faire’ policy, and it has failed; we have tried 
a meddlesome policy, and it has failed also. We have now, in the 
language of Captain Tyler, to meet the coming day when all the 
railways, having completed their several systems, may, and pro- 
bably in their own interests will, ‘combine together to take 
advantage of the public.’ In the face of this contingency we 
have simply to make our choice between two alternatives—either 
‘to let the State manage the railways, or to let the railways 
manage the State.’ 








Art. 1V.—Autumns on the Spey. By A. E. Knox, M.A., F.LS. 
London, 1872. 


\ \ TE gladly welcome Mr. Knox back in a field of literature 

he has done much to make his own. When he pub- 
lished, in 1849, his first work, ‘Ornithological Rambles in 
Sussex,’ we introduced him in these pages { to our readers as 
‘a sportsman and a keen one,’ and yet as so ‘genuine an 
enthusiast’ in natural history that, whilst mere sportsmen at the 
coverside were ‘chiding at the long delays of reluctant reynard, 





( Presidential Address at the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
+ ‘ Quarterly Review,’ vol. Ixxxv. p. 475, seq. 
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or brooding sadly over the low price of corn and the treachery 
of’ these ‘ public men,’ he could find a ‘ philosophic interest’ in 
‘watching for a very scarce bird, the Melizophilus Dartfordi- 
ensis, whilst the fox-hounds were drawing the great gorse 
covers. In fine we gave him almost the highest praise which 
could be awarded to anyone in this field of literature in saying 
that ‘he continually reminds us of our old delight, White, of 
Selborne.’ 

The present book is of the same type with his first, and leads 
us to retract nothing of our former commendation. The 


‘Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu’ 


is, in his case, absolutely true equally of his love of nature, his 
zeal for natural history, and his love of sport. ‘True it is that 
the chief sports now are salmon-fishing and deer-stalking instead 
of fox-hunting. But the flow of seven-and-twenty years, with, 
it may be, the breaking of as many bones as our articulated 
condition makes it convenient to have re-set, may have brought 
about this change. Still the old fox-hunter often reappears in 
the present stalker and salmon fisherman ; and connects, by a 
magic circle, the different sports, as where he tells us in one of 
his exciting salmon struggles— 


‘ Notwithstanding the thrill of delight that electrifies every fisher- 
man at the moment when he hooks a big salmon—especially if he 
has previously raised him unsuccessfully two or three times—yet I 
never could share the feelings of some anglers of my acquaintance who 
aver that they would then willingly hand over the rod to a less fastidious 
sportsman, and that the subsequent contest and even the landing of 
your fish are comparatively uninteresting. Such a proceeding appears 
to me to be precisely analogous to the conduct of a master of hounds 
who, while hunting his own pack, would, immediately after finding his 
first fox, call them off in quest of a second, thus completely ignoring 
the pleasures of the chase, the glorious excitement of the first burst, 
and all those “moving accidents by flood and field” that constitute 
the great charm of fox-hunting, and in which the true salmon-fisher 
equally participates.’ 

Salmon-fishing, moreover, as pursued by Mr. Knox, is, as we 
shall see, not the self-sparing indolent gratification of sitting in 
a punt and bobbing for gudgeons, but a sport abounding in 
physical exertion, and even attended at times with no little 
risk. Here is his experience of following a big and somewhat 
desperate fish by wading as far as he could wade, in long heavy 
boots, and swimming when he could wade no longer :— 


‘One afternoon I was engaged with a very heavy fish. The stream 
was 
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was strong, the tackle delicate, and the fly exceedingly minute, so that 
“give and take” was the only policy likely to be successful. I had 
already crossed two streams that intercepted me from the main 
current, down which the salmon was rushing, when I came upon a 
third, running in at right angles to the latter, and certainly not more 
than thirty feet wide, which it was, of course, necessary to cross. The 
shingle on the near shore sloped away most invitingly, and although 
the opposite bank looked a little steep as I threw a hurried glance 
across, yet at that moment I never anticipated any difficulty in reaching 
it. When about halfway over, however, I found myself suddenly out 


‘of my depth, holding up my rod with one hand, and with the other 


trying to assist my over-weighted legs in swimming across—a far 
more arduous task than I had imagined. Arrived there, however, I 
found that my troubles had only just begun. I struggled in vain to 
climb the perpendicular side. I felt as if a ton weight was fastened 
to each leg, and at last, after repeated exertions, became so exhausted 
that, with a sudden consciousness of immediate danger, I dropped 
the rod, held on with both hands at the edge of the bank, and once 
more strained every effort to ascend. All in vain: so throwing myself 
on my back, I succeeded in swimming with the greatest difficulty to 
the opposite shore, and felt not a little thankful when I reached it 
again in safety.’ 

Now the maintenance amongst us of sporting habits such as 
these seems to us to be a matter of national importance. We 
own to having comparatively little to say for the fashionable 
battue, and the thousand almost domestic pheasants crowded 
into ‘a warm corner’ to be butchered by so-called sportsmen 
who, with three breech-loaders each and an appropriate number 
of attendants to load them as often as they are fired, know none 
of the pleasures of the chase except the showing their skill in 
the actual taking away of life. But little as it may be easy to 
say for the modern battue and its wholesale destruction, there 
never probably was a time when it was more important to 
maintain amongst our young men of the middle and higher 
ranks a love of real ‘Old English’ sport. The tendencies of 
the age have, in almost every direction, an enervating influence 
upon the physical condition of these as of almost all classes of 
our population. Most of the rough edges of life have become 
comfortably cushioned for such. There is little to test reso- 
lution or to brace them up to a high tone of manliness, and 
whilst this is so, there are in abundance counter-influences at 
work, The intense business of the busy, the listless sauntering 
of the idle, the desperate pursuit of wealth and distinction in 
commercial business and professional life, all tend to deteriorate 
the physical condition of the higher ranks of Young England ; 
and all make more valuable to us as a nation whatever leads our 
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young men to out-of-door exercise,—all the better when there is 
a certain ruggedness and even risk about its character. The 
easy driving of the officers of the empire to their posts on the 
battle-field in luxurious carriages was the harbinger of the 
mighty breakdown of the gallant French army at Sedan. 

The hunting field in England is of national importance. But 
of all our home dominions Scotland now holds out to us by 
far the most of these advantages. The ‘land of brown heath 
and shaggy wood,’ the mountains, the moors, the bogs, the 
lakes, the rivers, the deer forests of Scotland, remain un- 
tainted by the breath of our dangerously abundant personal 
comforts, and the idle wave of enervating luxury breaks idly 
at the foot of Corry Habbie. As more and more our own fens are 
drained and tilled, our wilds disafforested, our wastes enclosed, 
and our ground game threatened by Lands Improvement Acts, 
we must look to Scotland, which is yearly becoming more and 
more the great national sporting ground of Great Britain, for 
the peaceful training of the thews and sinews and cool heads 
and strong hearts of our young men, which was given in right 
warlike fashion of old to their distant progenitors by the ever 
ready martial assaults of the Picts and Scots of antiquity. 

Amongst the Scottish districts which serve this good purpose 
for us, it would be hard to find a fairer than that which 
Mr. Knox lays before us in this volume. It is most fitly dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Richmond, from whose princely castle, as 
the introduction tells us, most of its contents were written in 
successive autumns to ‘friends in the South ’—poor stay-at- 
home Southerns whose nerves were not being braced by the 
invigorating air of the eastern Highlands. The failure in the 
direct line of the Dukes of Gordon transferred this glorious 
inheritance to the Dukes of Richmond; the second of whom 
now possesses it. For all its high purposes it could not have 
passed into nobler or better hands; and the concurrent testi- 
mony of all who, like the author, have tasted the hospitalities of 
Gordon Castle bears witness that, as for still higher, so certainly 
for those special uses of such an heritage to which we have 
above alluded, it could not have been held by any more able to 
enter themselves gracefully, yet heartily, into the various sports 
for which the district gives such abundant room, or more ready 
with kindly courtesy to impart to others a full share of such 
enjoyments than are its noble owners. Here the true old British 
character of sport survives; for whilst there is wild and hardy 
work enough to test the sturdiest manhood, there is room too for 
those of the tenderer sex who— 

‘In speech and gesture, form and face, 
Shew they are come of gentle race.’ 


Nay, 
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Nay, we have even read in the papers of the day that one prelate, 
at least, of the feebler South has succeeded in landing from the 
waters of the Spey salmon which no stream in all the Diocese of 
Rochester could rival. 

In many of these sports, deer-stalking, roe-driving, wild-fowl 
shooting, and above all salmon-fishing, Mr. Knox makes his 
reader a partaker with him, intermingling, as is his wont with 
his sporting chronicles, natural history, geology, and descriptions 
of scenery, which make his pages charming to the lover of the 
country and the naturalist, as well as to the professed sportsman. 

The scene of his operations is the valley of the Renenthe 
second river in Scotland for its extent of basin and volume of 
water ; but the first in the rapidity of its flow and in the pictu- 

ue wildness of the mountain from which its earlier waters 
are distilled. Its defect in the eyes of the utilitarian, that 
the mouth through which it empties itself into the sea makes 
it unnavigable for vessels of any draught, is really the cause 
of one of its great charms in the eyes of the sportsman. The 
great height of its spring head, 1200 feet above the sea, 
and the vastness of the mountain ridges which it drains give 
it at once its unequalled rapidity of flow and its tendencies 
to spates, which rise often into the condition of floods, carrying 
with them boulders, in mass and multitude so great that it 
chokes with them its own lower channel, heaping them up into 
banks which forbid navigation, but which supply pools, and 
torrent rushes and rapids, which are the favourite haunts of 
the salmon, as their instinct leads them from the deep to the 
high gravelly spawning-beds of the far inland river. 

The Spey is not one of those unfathered rivers for whose 
parentage a multitude of different bogs may dispute. Its rise 
is in a small well-marked pool 1200 feet above the level of the 
sea, in the district of Lochaber, upon the south-east spur of 
the Corrymuich Mountain, whose north-western slopes look down 
upon Loch Ness. Its course is north-easterly to the sea; at first 
it flows generally more due east, as if it would assault the roots of 
the great Grampian range, but as it gets near to them it inclines 
toward the north, and runs along the somewhat wide valley 
which lies between them and the Monadleadh range. We 
know no grander walk which the lover of mountain scenery 
can take than from Castleton, at the head of the valley of the 
Dee, right across the Invercauld Forest to the roots of the giant 
Ben Macdhui, and then leaving the great granite mass of the 
Cairn Gorm Hills to the left, penetrating through the pine woods 
of Rothie Murchus down into the valley of the Spey. If the 


traveller should pass this route on some autumn day when = 
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the winds have been let loose from their caverns and come with 
thunder and storm upon their wings; when, as their hurricane 
might bursts upon you, it is not always possible to keep the 
uncertain footing which the granite slabs scarcely afford; when 
the precipitous side of the Cairn Gorm is at one moment black 
with the descending flood of the mountain storm, and the next 
glowing like a Titan’s mirror in the brightest sunshine, while the 
ptarmigan, beaten down from their congenial heights, come 
within stone’s throw with drooping wings around you, he will 
see sights, and hear sounds, and have feelings roused, which 
never leave him whilst memory lasts. 

The early course of the river is wild, but barren, and, when 
shallow, diverted into pools and fens; but as it rolls onward, 
it becomes clothed with all the materials of beauty; here it 
is a broad, swift, unbroken stream, bordered with pine wood, 
here diversified with all the coloured beaches of the old red sand- 
stone through which it is flowing, and which open on each side 
into the most striking ravines, whilst here and there it has been 
spanned by ancient bridges, and evermore along its course is 
identified with many of the most striking records of old High- 
land life. 

There is hardly a reach without its tradition; handing down 
by the way in which the story is interwoven with the scenery 
the rugged romantic old past into the tamer life of the present. 
So looked Dr, Macculloch on the Highland castle on Loch-an- 


echan :— 


‘Its ancient celebrity,’ he says, ‘is considerable, since it was one of 
the strongholds of the Cumyns—the particular individual whose name 
is attached to it being the ferocious personage known by the name of 
the Wolf of Badenoch. It has passed now to a tenant not more 
ferocious, who is an apt emblem and representative of the red-handed 
Highland chief. The eagle has built his eyrie in the walls. | 
counted the sticks of his nest, but had too much respect for this 
worthy successor to an ancient Highland dynasty to displace one twig. 


His progeny, it must be admitted, have but a hard bed, but the Red 
Cumyn did not probably lie more at his ease.’ 


So flows the river on, till from its mountain cradle full of rich 
tradition it loses itself at Garmouth and Kingston in the ocean, the 
voice of romantic history dying out like the flow of the river into 
the dead level of far more commonplace life, for we are told— 
‘in a house at Kingston, which some remember to have seen, 
belonging to the Knight of Innes, the clergy of Moray are said 
to have presented Charles II. with the Solemn League and 
Covenant, which bears that it was ‘‘ taken and subscribed by 
King Charles II. at Spey, June 23, 1650;”’ but it was sworn 
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and signed by His Majesty on the Sabbath before he landed. 
As the vessel which brought Charles from Holland could not 
come into the harbour, a boat was sent out to land the king. 
The boat, however, could not approach sufficiently near the 
shore to enable the king to land dryshod, whereupon one Milne, 
turning his broad shoulders to the king, quietly bade his 
Majesty ‘loup on, * and so, ‘louping on’ to the shoulders of 
Milne (whose family bore ever after the name of King Milne), 
the Stuart Prince landed, in the vain hope of being able to 
reclaim his ancient kingdom. 

The river, from the great space it drains and from the height 
of the mountains which supply its waters, is liable to great floods. 
Some of these have amounted to inundations, and there are few 
more harrowing scenes depicted than some of those which may 
be found in the pages of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s account of 
the great flood of 1829. 

The twelve miles above the mouth of the Spey are those which 
form the scene of Mr. Knox’s fishing experience. At the mouth 
of the river are the lucrative fisheries which yield so goodly @ 
rent to the Duke of Richmond. The late Duke, in evidence 
which he gave before the Committee on railways, valued the 
fishery of nine miles of the river at 12,000/.,¢ and it has certainly 
not fallen off in value since that time. But it is not with the 
various descriptions of net-fishing that we have to do, but with 
the exciting exploits of the rod and the single gut, nowhere more 
exciting than here, where the ‘Spey throw’ has its own glory 
—full of interest even to watch, glorious successfully to accom- 
plish. In this noble art, Mr. Knox is evidently a great proficient, 
as beyond all doubt he is a thorough enthusiast. His writings 
have that charm which the fire of enthusiasm alone can give 
them—you fish with him as you read. And even the reader 
who is not a devotee of the gentle art is taken captive by the 
vigour of his descriptions; by his thorough enjoyment of the 
scenery around him, and perhaps above all by the knowledge of 
natural history and the genuine love of all the wild creatures 
round him, which is continually reappearing in his pages. Yet 
there is no tiresome obtruding of difficult questions on the 
reader. His tone on these is well expressed in his dealing with 
the salmon :— 


‘Notwithstanding the flood of light that has been thrown of late 





* ‘Speyside,’ by John Longmuir, p. 8. 

t We are glad to see an announcement of the reprint of Sir Thomas Dick 
Lander’s valuable work, which is interesting alike to the lover of natural scenery 
and to the student of geology. 

¢ Longmuir’s ‘ Speyside,’ p. 11. 
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years on the biography of the salmon by patient observers and zealous 
pisciculturists, how much still remains unknown and obscure! If any 
long-disputed point has latterly been more satisfactorily settled than 
another, it is that the parr, the samlet, the grilse, and the salmon are® 
really but one and the same fish at different periods of its existence ; 
yet, but a few years ago, one of our most distinguished ichthyologists 
assured me that the parr was a distinct species. Warned by the 
errors into which even scientific luminaries may occasionally fall 
when dealing summarily with questions so full of difficulties, I shall 
avoid every “ questio vexata” connected with the history of Salmo 
salar.” —P. 63. 


And so he does. And yet here is close following this disclaimer 
a beautiful and highly characteristic piece of natural history— 
speculation founded upon that close, patient observation which 
is the distinguishing faculty of every successful naturalist. 
‘Spey flies,’ he tells us (p. 64), ‘are simple and unassuming, 
both in composition and appearance.’ With these comparatively 
dull flies of the modest native pattern the newly run fish in the 
lower waters are more readily captured than with the most 
brilliant exotics. Their reason for this preference is thus 
accounted for :— 


‘ The term “fly” is clearly a misnomer. No insect that ever winged 
the air bears the slightest resemblance to any of these artificial lures, 
and even if it did, the motion imparted to the latter under water would 
be unnatural and impossible. They are evidently taken by the salmon 
for some of the numerous varieties of Crustacea—prawns, shrimps, &. 
—which, with Echinodermata—starfish, &c.—constitute his rich repast 
in’ the depths of the ocean. A conviction of the accuracy of this 
surmise forced itself upon me a few years ago, while lying down on 
the bank of a small clear pool, at the tail of a rush of water through 
one of the lesser arches of Spey bridge, near Fochabers, and attentively 
watching the motions of a fly at the end of a long line thrown by 4 
young friend of mine—an accomplished fisherman—from over the 
parapet above. Its undulating movements under water exactly 
resembled those of a living shrimp or prawn, while the continuous 
play of the long soft hackles of the heron or fowl—so characteristic 
of the old Spey flies—imitated still more closely the actions of those 
small, but many-legged crustaceous animals, as I had frequently 
observed them in the aquarium of the Zoological Society.’—P. 66. 


But there is no part of the natural history of this volume which 
better pleases us than the pleas which from time to time he puts 
in to save his favourites from the senseless destruction inflicted 
on them by ignorant gamekeepers or yet more ignorant pre- 
servers of game. To show to what an extent this exterminating 
system has been carried, he quotes from a former work of his 
own a list of ‘vermin’ destroyed on the Glengarry property, 
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which was furnished to him by a friend who was himself the 
lessee of the shootings at the time—from 1837 to 1840—and by 
whose orders the slaughter was carried out. He omits the wild 
uadrupeds who equally figured on the black list. But here is 
the entry of the winged victims of persecution :— 


‘27 white-tailed eagles. 462 kestrels, or red hawks. 
15 golden eagles. 78 merlin hawks. ; 
18 ospreys, or fishing eagles. 9 ash-coloured hawks, or 
98 blue hawks, or peregrine large blue-tailed ditto. 
falcons. | 83 hen harriers, or ring-tailed 
275 kites, commonly called | hawks. 
salmon-tailed gledes. 6 jerfalcon, toe-feathered 
5 marsh harriers, or yellow- hawks (?). 
legged hawks. 1431 hooded or carrion crows. 
63 goshawks. | 475 ravens. - 
7 orange-legged falcons. | 35 horned owls. 
11 hobby hawks. | 71 common fern owls.* 
285 common buzzards. | 3 golden owls.f 


371 rough-legged buzzards. 
3 honey buzzards. 


| 8 magpies.’ 


' 


‘If we remember, says Mr. Knox, ‘that this system has been 
carried out generally for many past years throughout Scotland, with a 
view to the preservation of grouse, the excessive rarity of the larger 
species of Falconide at the present day can no longer be a matter of 
surprise. Numerous keepers were employed in this wholesale 
massacre, who received not only liberal wages, but extra rewards, 
varying from 31. to 51. according to their success in the work of 
extermination.’ 


He proceeds to show how this wholesale destruction actually 
defeats its own purpose :— 


‘Since the ravages of the grouse disease, it may fairly be questioned 
whether the prevalence of that mysterious complaint may not be 
chiefly attributable to the removal of the natural checks on the 
inordinate increase of the species, fostered by so many contrivances, 
and notably by the destruction of those birds of prey whose favourite 
food they constituted. The weak and sickly or superannuated mem- 
bers of a pack were of course captured with facility, while the more 
vigorous and active escaped. Thus a sound stock survived for breed- 
ing, and the result was a healthy progeny, free from the admixture of 
a degenerate race of more numerous descendants, naturally liable to 
epidemic disease and premature decay. Every old grouse-shooter can 
call to mind how often in former times, when the peregrine was of 
comparatively common occurrence, he has experienced the vexation of 





d ay, the short-eared owl (Otus brachyotos). Surely not the insectivorous 
night-jar. 
+ The white or barn ow], comparatively rare in Scotland. ' 
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seeing some of his wounded birds carried off by that powerful falcon, 
evidently selected as more easy victims than the rest of the pack. 
No predacious bird equals this species in courage and rapidity of 
flight. We may conclude, then, that sickly or otherwise debilitated 
grouse would generally fall to the ghare of the hen harrier, Circus 
cyaneus, formerly a common species, and still the least rare of the 
larger Falconide ; of the marsh harrier, Circus wruginosus; of the 
common buzzard, Buteo vulgaris ; and of the kite, Milvus regalis.’ 


We must give our readers the pleasure of following with 
our author the water wanderings of another of his favourites, 
and hear his eloquent pleadings for it against its ignorant 
detractors :— 


‘Of the many indigenous birds unjustly proscribed and gradually 
diminishing in number, the water ouzel, or dipper, Cinclus aquaticus, 
appears to me to be the most flagrant example, and I gladly avail 
myself of this opportunity of recording my belief that he is not only 
an injured innocent but an ill-used benefactor. For ages he has been 
condemned as a supposed devourer of trout and salmon spawn, but I 
am convinced that such a charge has no more foundation in truth than 
the once popular fables of cows and goats being milked by the 
hedge-hog and the night-jar. I have had many opportunities of 
observing this bird narrowly, more frequently in Ireland and Wales 
than even in Scotland, and I may add—though not without a slight 
pang of remorse—that in the stomachs of the many specimens I have 
shot and dissected, even when in the commission of the supposed act 
of larceny, I never could detect any portion of the spawn of either 
trout or salmon. Let us for a moment watch the manceuvres of a 
dipper. The scene shall be one of his favourite haunts, the rocky 
banks of a mountain burn, or the gravelly shallows of a larger stream. 
Perhaps you are quietly seated among the heather above, resting 
during the heat of an autumnal noon, and admiring the various colours 
of the Mosses, Lichens, and Lycopodia that clothe the margin. You 
are struck by the loneliness of the scene. Nothing living appears to 
animate it. Suddenly a water ouzel darts by, in swift, even flight, 
close to the surface, and alights on a flat stone in the middle of the 
burn a little lower down. You are no less struck by his beauty—his 
snow-white breast contrasting with his otherwise dark plumage—than 
with his attitudes and performances: nodding his head and jerking 
his short tail after the manner of a wren, and then suddenly plunging 
into the stream, where you lose sight of him until he reappears on the 
surface in a few seconds a little lower down, and perhaps resumes his 
position on the same rock, or flies to a stone nearer the bank. You 
have probably read or heard that he can dive with facility and walk 
about at his ease on the gravelly bottom. Now is your time to watch 
his actions under water and to judge for yourself. You run quickly 
towards the spot, but are careful to check your speed and lie down 
before you reach it lest you should alarm him prematurely. Again 
he rises from the burn, rests for a moment on a stone, and soon dis- 
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appears once more beneath the surface. Now you repeat your former 
manceuvre and reach the margin in time, above the very spot where 
he has just plunged into the clear shallow stream, and, looking down, 
you distinctly see him struggling with violent efforts to reach the 
bottom, towards which his head and body are already protruded ; 
working his wings all the time with considerable exertion and apparent 
difficulty, quite unlike the comparatively facile movements of a coot 
or cormorant or any bird of similar specific gravity when in the act 
of diving. Now he seems to clutch the round pebbles for a few 
seconds and to be employed in extracting something from among 
them, but the ripple of the current prevents more accurate observation 
on your part. At last he comes once more to the surface, and, 
alarmed at your presence, darts along the burn. His flight is as even 
as that of a partridge, and he presents an easy shot. To satisfy your- 
self of his guilt or innocence, you—reluctantly—pull the trigger and 
he floats lifeless on the stream. Now for the trial. You carefully 
dissect his crop and stomach and examine their contents, and you dis- 
cover several larve of Phryganee and Ephemere, minute beetles, and 
other aquatic insects, and several very small freshwater snails,* -but 
you search in vain for the ova of trout. Such an incident as I have 
just hurriedly described has occurred to myself repeatedly, and the 
result of my observations induces me to believe not only in the harm- 
lessness of this interesting little bird—whose spring song, by the way, 
is exceedingly melodious, but that instead of being a destroyer of fish- 
spawn, he really assists in its preservation, by acting as a check on the 
increase of various predacious water-beetles, and other aquatic insects 
whose ravenous grubs or larve furnish his favourite food. His per- 
secutors are therefore, in my humble opinion, amenable to the double 
charge of injustice and ingratitude.’ 

There can be little doubt that Mr. Knox is right in his view 
of the dipper’s innocence. Though there are, as we know, still 
some unconverted naturalists, yet we can call into court an 
incomparable witness, who altogether supports the view above 
laid down. We are enabled to quote the following passage from 
Mr, Gould’s * Birds of Great Britain,’ now in course of publica- 
tion :— 

‘Among fishermen, the water ouzel, or Cinclus aquaticus, has a bad 
character, from their belief that it feeds on the ova of the trout and 
salmon; hence in some parts of Scotland it is destroyed by every 
device, but the charge, in my opinion, has not been established, nor 
have I any reason, after taking considerable pains to investigate the 
subject, to believe that it is just. During my visit, in November, 
1859, to Penoyre, the seat of Colonel Watkins on the River Usk, the 
water ouzels were very plentiful, and his keeper informed me that they 
were then feeding on the recently deposited roe of the trout and 








* I have found sandhoppers (Talitris locusta) in the stomachs of some dippers 
killed on the banks of large rivers. 
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salmon. By the Colonel’s desire five specimens were shot for the 
purpose of ascertaining by dissection the truth of this assertion, but I 
found no trace whatever of spawn in any of them. Their hard 
gizzards were entirely filled with larve of Phryganee and the water- 
beetle (Hydrophilus). One of them had a small bullhead (Cottus gobio) 
in its throat, which the bird had doubtless taken from under a stone, 
I suspect that insects and their larve, with small-shelled mollusks, 
constitute their principal food: and it may be that their labours in 
this way are rather beneficial than otherwise; for as many aquatic 
insects will attack the ova and fry, their destruction must be an 
advantage. I believe, indeed, that birds generally, nay always, do 
good rather than harm, in the check they give to the undue extension 
of insect life.’ 


If we think Mr. Knox clearly right in his natural history as 
to the harmlessness of the water ouzel, we do not the less agree 
with him in his view that the interference with the balance of 
nature which is implied in the killing off of whole species in 
order to protect the game-preserve is a shortsighted and in the 
long run a self-defeating policy. We have heard of grouse lands 
over which the sportsman can scarcely pass because of the 
inordinate increase of the viper upon them : that increase of the 
viper being the consequence of the destruction of its natural 
enemy, the beautiful peregrine falcon, who, in keeping down the 
multiplication of the venomous reptile, had, without the knowledge 
of the keeper, more than repaid his occasional feast upon the 
weaker grown and diseased grouse. 

Here is another instance of the same kind in the case of the 
noblest of our birds, the golden eagle :— 


‘In the eyes of the experienced forester the golden eagle appears 
in a different light from the sea eagle, the persecuted abomination of 
shepherds from his tendency to vary his fish diet with an occasional 
lamb. He knows him to be a valuable ally to the deer-stalker as a 
check upon the inordinate increase of the prolific blue hare, Lepus 
variabilis, which indeed constitutes his favourite prey. Every stalker 
can call to mind how many a goodly stag has escaped from his rifle, 
just, perhaps, at the very moment when success seemed almost certain, 
through one of these animals starting up before him, running towards 
the nearest hinds and effectually alarming those watchful sentinels, 
before the desired range was attained. During the autumn of 1862, 
in the forest of Braemar, I had the pleasure almost every day of 
observing the golden eagle in his native haunts. I well remember my 
first view of the noble bird in this forest. He was soaring at a great 
height, every now and then arresting his career and hovering in the air 
like a kestrel, apparently watching some victim in the far heather below, 
and attended by a rabble rout of lesser birds, which, even allowing for 
distance, I could hardly believe to be larger than jackdaws. On examin- 
ing them through my spy-glass, I perceived that they were hooded 
crows, 
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crows, who kept up their vain but pertinacious annoyance as long as he 
remained in view. —Pp. 140-141. 


The genuine love of Nature which shows itself throughout these 
pages is one of their great recommendations. There is not a 
particle of cant about the beauties of Spey, or any wearisome, 
long-drawn-out description, such as at once enable the reader to 
detect the bookmaker and as certainly lead him to grow sick of 
his details. There is a genuine delight in the scenes round him, 
drawn forth by Nature’s murmur falling upon an attuned ear 
which is eminently captivating, and sets the whole picture before 
the reader’s ear as completely as Mr. Wolf’s beautiful sketches 
do before his eye. Here is an instance in point :— 


‘I was again wandering through the woods, with no companion but 
my spy-glass, in hopes of meeting with my old friends the cross- 
bills, Loxia curvirostra, or perhaps the still rarer crested titmouse, 
Parus cristatus. After a fruitless’ search of some hours I found 
myself close to Ortegarr, and—on this occasion with the most friendly 
intentions towards the birds that frequented it—I commenced crawling 
through the heather in that direction as slowly and cautiously as 
possible. I was well rewarded for my trouble, and succeeded at last 
in reaching a slightly elevated mound, but a few yards from the edge, 
where, through a vista between the fir-trees that fringed the banks, I 
commanded a view of the greater part of the little sheet of water. It 
was a beautiful sight. Within twenty yards of me were a roebuck 
and a rae browsing leisurely on the succulent grasses near the margin. 
Farther on the left lay a little swampy island densely clothed with 
wild iris, bulrushes and other aquatic plants of various colours, and 
on the intermediate water were several mallards, ducks, teal, coots, 
moor-hens, and little grebes swimming about and occasionally disap- 
pearing among the rank herbage or emerging from its recesses ; while 
knee-deep, at the very edge, stood a stately heron, motionless as a 
statue, intently watching for his prey. This part of the pool was 
slightly. overshadowed by the reflection of the tall trees behind, but 
farther off the bright sun fell upon the water, lighting up at the same 
time the interior of the spruce firs and larch groves that clothed the 
more distant banks. In the very centre of the loch a cormorant was 
fishing by himself, ineessantly diving and remaining a long time 
beneath, but rarely succeeding in capturing anything but very small 
eels. Every now and then a shadow, like a little cloud, would pass 
overhead, and a heron would sail through the still air or flap heavily 
along the surface of the water until he took up his position among the 
shallows in the distance. After watching this peaceful scene for 
some time, I perceived that the roedeer were becoming gradually 
aware of my presence, having evidently “ got my wind.” First they 
raised their heads and stared almost incredulously at my place of 
concealment, as if doubting the possibility of an enemy having 
approached so near them without discovery. Then suddenly taking 
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alarm, they trotted off rapidly into the depth of the forest. Next the 
heron rose from the extremity of the little island where he had so 
long remained motionless, and, extending his legs behind him, flew 
lazily to the other end of the tarn, rousing the cormorant on his way, 
who with a more rapid flight quitted the scene altogether and disap- 
peared over the trees in the direction of the river.’—Pp. 136-138. 


The roedeer, our readers will have noticed, were the first to 

raise the alarm as the lover of Nature peered with no malicious 
eye into the paradise of Ortegarr. This wonderful instinct of the 
deer tribe is often noticed by Mr. Knox. He notes— 
‘ Their power of recognising the sound, or cry, of alarm uttered by 
various native birds of the forest, and of appreciating the difference 
between this and the ordinary voice or call-note of the species’ (p. 79). 
‘ Their instantaneous appreciation of any sound or movement on the 
part of the feathered tribes around them, indicating the slightest 
approach of danger to themselves, appears to be the result of here- 
ditary instinct aided by acute observation ’ (p. 86). 


This is as far as we can go with our author. He is here on 
the very border-line between instinct and reason. The two 
differ, we apprehend, in this: instinct, by some innate power, 
draws from the premises before it the ‘therefore’ of immediate 
consequence with an unerring accuracy of conclusion which the 
most expert logician might envy; but knows not why it does so; 
never generalises; never admits, because it is never capable of 
admitting, probabilities and their solutions, analogies and their 
consequences ; can construct no lengthened chain of causes or 
effects; can embrace no theory of the affections nor rationale of 
gratitude ; but owes its infallible certainty to the very simplicity 
of the single movement with which it acts. Even an observer 
so accurate as our author seems to us to be led astray from not 
thoroughly realising these distinctive characteristics of instinct. 
Thus describing some of his seal-hunting experience in earlier 
days on the west coast of Ireland, where he served his youthful 
apprenticeship to every wild sport that the British Isles can 
afford except deer-stalking, he ‘used to vary the salmon and 
trout fishing, during the summer, by an occasional seal-shooting 
expedition on the sand-hills and islands outside the river Moy, 
in Killalla Bay. At low tides, when these banks were left 
uncovered, great numbers of seals used to crawl up the slopes of 
the lesser islets, and indulge in a sound slumber in full enjoy- 
ment of the warm sunshine.’ (P. 83.) Thus employed, he 
describes the tactics necessary to circumvent the seals as they 
dozed on the sand-banks :— 

‘Watching until the tide had more than half retired, and always 
before the ebb, I used to conceal myself in a light, shallow, = 
bottom: 
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bottomed punt, where I lay on my face, covered with sea-weed, a rifle 
projecting from one end, and a paddle from the other, the occasional use 
of the latter enabling me, without any noise, to keep the little craft 
from turning round, although entirely propelled by the receding tide. 
Occasionally I could succeed in getting within shot, if the slumberers 
happened to be unattended by a great black-backed gull, Larus 
marinus ; but that was a rare event. A bird of this species, and one 
only at a time, generally stood near them, and no sentinel ever kept 
more faithful watch. As soon as I used to perceive him, I knew that 
all chance of bagging a seal was over for that day. He was a capital 
judge, too, of distance, for he would stand patiently, and quite 
immovable, on one leg, apparently regardless of the object that was 
gradually nearing the banks, or pretending not to see it, until I was 
almost within shot, when suddenly he would rise, and flying round 
and round over the seals, alarm them at once, uttering all the time his 
loud, taunting laugh. Turning rapidly “right about face” they 
would hobble down the bank and soon disappear in the water, while 
their protector, not satisfied with having baulked me of my sport, 
would keep at a safe distance over my head, and, adding insult to 
injury, continue to repeat his jeering notes, until at last they gradually 
died away in the distance. 

‘I have frequently found fragments of salmon and different species 
of sea-fish on isolated rocks and sand-banks in various parts of the 
bay; doubtless the remains of many a repast left by the seals, and 
duly appreciated by their grateful attendant. The number of grilse 
and salmon taken with the fly—as well as net—exhibiting severe 
wounds from the paws and teeth of the seals, is well known, but it is 
insignificant compared with the quantity devoured by them; while 
many others, again, escape for the moment, only to die ultimately of 
these injuries, before they can ascend the stream; and as, after the 
commencement of decomposition, their bodies soon float on the surface 
of the ocean, they furnish a plentiful supply of food for this large 
gull, who, being unable to dive, is, in fact, nothing better than a 
marine scavenger. Doubtless he fully appreciates the important 
services rendered to him by the seals, and it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that he is not influenced by disinterested motives in acting as 
their guardian angel.’—Pp. 83-85, 

Now, we do not believe that the great black-backed gull ever 
‘appreciated the important services rendered to him by the 
seals.’ We believe that he never reasoned, or stop to reason, 
upon the matter; that he perceived through that wonderful 
gift of sight which belongs not to vultures only, but to all 
vulturine birds, with his great empty stomach and craving, 
ravenous maw, marine scavenger as he was, the offal for which 
he longed, and that he haunted the places where it was used to 
be, and when he found it gorged it. But that he connected his 
food-finding with the presence of seals Jacks, we think, all proof; 
still more that, from any interested motive, he acted as their 
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guardian angel. If seals have guardian angels, it is not, indeed, 
to be disputed that they would probably assume the form of 
black-backed gulls, but that there entered into our black-backed 
friend’s mind any thought of the seals, or what he owed them for 
the past, or, still more, any of that highly refined gratitude which 
consists in the expectation of future favours, we cannot in the 
least admit, The gull uttered his cry of natural terror when he 
first sighted his great enemy lying in ambush; like the Schreteb 
who, whilst roasting his meat, saw sleeping near him the white 
bear which the King of Norway was sending to the King of 
Denmark, and immediately said within himself, What does this 
créature’here? if it should remain‘ with thee, thou mightest easily 
receive some hurt.* The gull perceived the danger of hurt, and 
cried out accordingly, as his instinct bade him. The cry of alarm 
reached the seal, and by the instinct which in him associated 
danger with all such sudden outcries, he, according to its laws, 
waddled off into the protecting deep. 

But though we cannot here agree with our author’s somewhat 
poetic flight, even on the wings of a black-backed gull, we gladly 
admit his claims to be a real naturalist. Every branch of natural 
history has its charm for him; from the jeering laugh of the 
modern gull up to ‘the’ red sandstone fishes which peopled 
the waters of the Old World’ (p. 113). Perhaps the most 
enthusiastic passage, indeed, of his whole volume is that in 
which he describes his chase, not of the ‘travelling Salmo,’ but 
of the solemnly reposing ichthyolites of the Tynet burn. Fora 
whole day he pecks, and hammers, and wades, and carries home 
ina fish-bag his nodule spoils, to find out, as before night he 
examines them, that his nodules were worthless, and his fish- 
bed exhausted, Nothing, however, cast down, he sets two 
able-bodied. quarry-men to.work for two days to clear away the 
accumulated rubbish, and lay bare some truncated edge of the 
fish-bed. And now, at last, came the well-earned success :— 


‘Suddenly a nodule of a form rather unusual, and of considerable 
size, attracted my attention, as it stuck half way out of the marl. With 
what breathless suspense did I apply the hammer! A vertical blow 
sdon separated it into two parts, and the chisel gradually revealed to 
my delighted eyes, first the anterior half, then the remaining portion 
of a beautiful Osteolepis. The bones of the head, which are generally 
found to be dislocated, were nearly in their proper places, while the 
entite, body was covered with scales like a coat of armour, and as 
brilliant as mother-of-pearl,’—Pp. 124-126. 


‘Still, it is in the observance of actual existing animal life that 
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* Norse poem, quoted in ‘ Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland,’ vol. iii. p. 134. 
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our author is pre-eminent. Sometimes, indeed, he is compelled 
to admit certain omissions in his’ s man’s life of which this 
love of observation must bear the blame. Thus, for instance, he 
is out for deer-shooting in one of the great pine woods which 
skirt in its immediate vicinity the well-kept garden pleasances of 
Gordon €astle. After some of the disappointments of such a day, 
he has shot his first roe in a discursive drive, and is now to be 
posted ‘in a vast nest in one of the pine-trees, whilst the dogs 
are loosed to drive the deer past the sportsmen in their aérial 
hiding-places— 


‘a mass of boughs, like a huge bird’s nest, about twelve or fourteen 
feet overhead, with a rude and frail ladder of fir-sticks fastened to the 
trank, leading“ tip to ‘it almost perpendicularly, and suggesting alto- 
gether the idéa of a so-called gorilla’s dormitory, but seeming to 
evince less architectural talent in its construction than that quad- 
rumane would have exhibited. These hiding-places were arranged in 
trees about a hundred yards apart from each other, and in due time I 
found myself concealed in the particular one allotted to me’... . 


Perched thus on high for the destruction of his own game, he 
most unpleasantly’ finds himself the prey.of other creatures, who 
evidently entertain the mistaken impression that he is placed 
amongst them for their special benefit :—~ 


‘ The day, like so many that had preceded it of late, was close and 
sultry, and the persecution that I endured from gnats,and midges fur 
beyond anything of the kind I had previously experienced... Their 
attacks, indeed, as I found on many subsequent occasions, constitute 
the standard plague of a roedeer drive in these woods. .. . . 

‘For full an ‘hour afterwards did I keep watch, staring at the 
opposite path, at first: anxiously, then listlessly, in the vain hope of 
seeing a buck pass. .... 

‘ Nothing -had struck me more throughout the day than the perfect 
stillness of nature, the uninterrupted silence reigning in these fir- 
woods, I was especially surprised at the total absence of all kinds of 
small birds, some of which, such as the great tit, the blue tit, or their 
congeners, the marsh or the cole tit, I should have expected to see or 
hear even at this season, or at least to have caught a glimpse of some 
feathered inhabitants of the forest. This circumstance had just 
recurred to my memory with redoubled force, as I perceived, by the 
declining sun, that the evening was approaching, when suddenly a 
singular, continucus, shrill chirping sound reached my ears, as of 
several small birds together, but the notes were strange to me. 
Although well acquainted with the call of most British birds, I could 
not recognise this one, and the longer I listened the more I was 
puzzled. Gradually it ‘approached, and seemed to proceed from one 
of the taller Scotch firs at a little distance. Fixing my eyes on the 
spot, I soon saw. several little birds, something larger than bullfinches, 
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emerging from the foliage, and, flying one by one towards the tree : 
that was nearest to me, alight on the very boughs that hung over my 
head. I could hardly believe my eyes, as I realised the delightful 
fact that I was actually within a few yards of a whole family of cross- 
bills, Loxia curvirostra, busily engaged at their marvellous employment 
of splitting the fir-cones and extracting the seeds. . 

‘ Need I say that the recollection of previous bad luck, and even my 
sufferings from the gnats, were obliterated by such an interesting 
sight, not the less welcome from its being so unexpected. The very 
plumage of these little creatures added to the charm of their presence. 
Some were of a beautiful deep crimson colour, others orange or 
yellow ; others, again, were clad in a plain brown livery, and all were 
busily intent on their occupation of rifling the cones, during which 
they kept flying about from one twig to another, incessantly uttering 
their shrill, monotonous notes. After close observation, I noticed 
that they seldom attempted to operate upon a cone on the exact spot 
where it grew, but, after snapping one off from a slender terminal 
twig, each bird would hop or fly to the central part of the branch, and 
in parrot-like fashion, hold it in his foot, but more frequently under 
it, as a hawk holds a small bird when in the act of devouring it; and, 
quickly inserting his bill between the scales, split them open by means 
of that wonderful tool, and extract the seeds with the greatest facility. 
Occasionally a cone would fall to the ground just as it was snapped 
off; but, in such a case, a fresh one was instantly selected, no further 
notice being taken of the one that had dropped. Their powers of 
climbing appeared fully equal to that of the titmice, as they swung 
about in all directions and in every imaginable attitude, twisting and 
twirling, fluttering, and chattering, within a few yards of me, and 
evidently quite unconscious of my presence. This was too good to 
last. The loud cries of the beaters, now rapidly approaching, had for 
some time overpowered the notes of the crossbills, and announced that 
the chasse was drawing to a close. Either alarmed at this, or having 
completed their selection of the most tempting cones in the fir-tree 
over my head, some of the little birds were evidently preparing for a 
move, when suddenly a rushing sound behind me recalled me to con- 
sciousness, and, turning about, [ had just time to catch a glimpse of a 
fine roebuck, with a capital head, dash across the vista within twelvo 
yards of my position. My gun, on half-cock, had long reposed in the 
hollow of my arm, and there it still remained, as useless, under the 
circumstances, as a walking-stick. I will not venture to assert that I 
felt no mortification at that moment, nor when relating the incident 
to some of my more successful brother sportsmen afterwards, but 
I can sincerely say that the disappointment was more than compen- 
sated by the rich ornithological treat I had the good fortune to 
enjoy. —Pp. 33-36. 


Caught napping, it must be allowed; in a real dream of birds 
of paradise ; and yet who would not rather have had that dream 
than the best headed roebuck of the whole drive? But though 
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once caught unprepared, our readers must not suppose that 
Mr, Knox really lets his love for natural history interfere with 
his sportsmanship. The two tastes intermingle delightfully, and 
give its peculiar charm to his writings, For he is at heart both 
a naturalist and a sportsman; and, as a sportsman, a keen one. 
Here is one of his deer-stalking experiences, which gives a good 
example of the mettle of the man. By half sliding, half wriggling, 
feet foremost, down the hill-side, and then crawling over the 
stones in the bed of the burn, he gets hopefully in sight of his 
quarry :-— 

‘We had still the big stag in prospect, and another hour brought 
us over the ridge and round the hills to the top of the corrie. Here 
we slowly raised our heads, and noiselessly opening our glasses ex- 
amined its sides. There was “the muckle hart,” still lying down, 
... but with his head turned away from us. Even when thus fore. 
shortened he looked a giant among the others. . . . 

‘At this moment a distant croaking sound attracted my attention. 
... Suddenly the deep, hoarse notes, that at first had reached my 
ear at regular intervals, were followed by a succession of rapidly re- 
peated angry barks in a higher key. These soon became louder and 
louder, and, turning up my eyes, I saw, to my consternation, just over 
our heads, a large raven. . . . He evidently perceived us and re- 
doubled his warnings, swooping round and circling directly over us. In 
a few seconds all was over. Away went the hinds. Last of all uprose 
the stag himself, slowly and leisurely; . . . then he trotted up the 
side of the corrie in the track of the fugitive hinds, Presently we saw 
the whole herd slacken their pace and, one by one, disappear over the 
hill ; until, at last, “the monarch of the glen” himself loomed in 
dark profile on the sky-line, and then vanished from our sight. 

‘ “ Bad luck, that, McKay,” said I, scarcely able to restrain the 
bitterness of my feelings. I could see that my companion fully shared 
. them... . as I could occasionally detect an imprecation on the head 
of the “doom’d corbie” that had spoiled our sport and robbed us of 
the finest stag in the forest. —Pp. 86-94. 


There can be no doubt that it was the ‘doom’d corbie’ which, 
as a black informer, spoiled their sport; but, as we have said 
above, we acquit him of any intentional intermeddling with the 
fate of the big stag, and believe that he was simply following 
the instincts of his own natural love of life when he changed the 
deep hoarse notes of his security for the rapidly repeated angry 
barks as he saw lurking beneath two very suspicious-looking 
fellows, who, in his judgment, were quite as distinctly enemies 
of the corbie as of the stag. 

But, though a determined deer-stalker, it is especially as a 
fisherman that in these pages Mr. Knox’s sportsmanship is shown, 
The Spey is a grand river for testing the thoroughness - the 
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salmon-fisher.. Not only does it require the special ‘skill and 
muscular strength needed to accomplish the ‘Spey throw,” but 
its rapidity of flow, and its tendency, as ‘the result''of spates; 
to vary perpetually its stream-courses and its pools,’ makes ‘it, 


comparatively speaking, little fitted for boat operations. To’ 


fish the Spey manfully, you must be ready at any’ moment to 


wade, and, at some critical moments, to trust to your power 


of swimming or treading water with all your fisherman’s gear 
about you. ‘Mr. Knox is great-in all of these. Indeed, as 
we examined the print which the expressive pencil of Wolf 
has enabled him to ‘place as the frontispiece of his volume, 
standing in. his nest in the fir-wood ‘ Otherwise Engaged,’ we 
could at a glance fix his species. There is the long thigh; the 


patient meditative. posture, the wiry muscular. development,' 


which at once proclaim’ the’ wader. If Mr; Darwin's: theory: 
should ever be established, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Knox will be found to have descended, ‘not from any ‘prick- 
eared tree-inhabiting monkey, but probably after the fewest 
interstitial gradations from .some. grand and venerable heron. 
The enthusiasm with which he. pleads for the true dress of 
the wader. is really. delightful, and might almost tempt some 
genuine. lover-of dry land to..trust himself for once-under the 
equipment, of Mr. Macintosh into the running: waters of the 
river :— 


‘Whatever modifications these waterproof garments may exhibit, 
according to the taste or ingenuity of the various makers, it will be 
sufficient for my purpose’ to class them under two heads; viz. long 
boots, or stockings, pulled up separately on each leg and extending 
above the knee or nearly as high as the hip, and, secondly, complete 
Macintosh trowsers—or overalls—in one piece, reaching as high as 
the waist, or, better still, up to the armpits, over a jersey vest, where 
they are usually tightened by @ running string or tape, and kept in 
position by short braces over the shoulders. .... Dismissing the 
Macintosh stockings, ... . let us confine our attention to the long 
boots and the trowsers. The boots may be made of thick leather, 
or of thinner waterproof material of the same kind, or—best of all 
in my opinicn—of ‘vulcanised india-rubber externally, down to the 
ankle, the feet of thick cowhide, and the whole lined throughout with 
soft, flexible leather. 

vy “The great advantage of these boots consists in their excessive 
warmth,|. ... » Fortified. in this way, I have repeatedly waded for 
hours in.rapid streams, when the temperature of the water was freez- 
ing, from melted snow, without experiencing the slightest chilliness or 
inconvenience, 

-* When the sides of a stream or pool, along which it is desirable to 
wade, are known beforehand, or in ordinary shallows, these boots will 
answer all purposes, . . . But whete it is important to advance into 
deeper 
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deeper water, with an uncertain footing among slippery conical rocks 
below, to reach a goodly salmon; . . .'. and especially if dealing with 
a strong runaway fish struggling hard to return to the ocean which 
he has just left, and threatening every moment to break the single gut 
and tiny hook that constitutes the only connection between you and 
him, during which exciting process you have probably to cross several 
rapids . . . . then I say that the Macintosh trowsers are to be pre- 
ferred to the boots. .... 

‘The Macintosh overalls, it is true, cannot resist the low tempera- 
ture of the water so effectually as the vulcanised india-rubber boots, 
but their great superiority consists in enabling the wearer to wade 
much farther into the river; in fact, breast high, and even in the 
event of his being carried off his legs by the force of the'stream and 
getting out of his depth, he will find himself, if he has been used to 
swim in his clothes, more at home than in any ordinary garments, - I 
am aware that this is contrary to the-received opinion, but experto 


-erede. I have more than once put it.to the proof, and only last year 


convinced several incredulous friends who accompanied me on pur- 
pose to Speyside, by swimming, diving, and floating for nearly a 
quarter of an hour in a perfect Macintosh equipment, including a 
pair of heavy brogues on my feet. 

‘The popular belief is that, if a person gets out of his depth when 
wearing this waterproof apparatus, the air contained in'the legs of the 
trowsers raises them suddenly to the surface, his head and shoulders 
instantly sink, and he is quickly drowned; but, assuming that the 
dress is properly arranged, this can only occur in cases where the 
fisherman is. unable to swim, or where, if he has. never practised 
swimming, in his clothes, the startling novelty of his situation causes 
him to “lose. his head,” or, in other words, his presence of mind, 
He cries, out for help, and in doing so, exhausts the air in his chest, 
when, naturally, the skull and thorax becoming the heaviest parts of 
his person, his position is quickly reversed, and every subsequent 
attempt at inhalation fills his lungs still more with water, and all is 
soon over. Many fatal instances of this kind have occurred which, 
of course, have only served to propagate the popular error, but I am 
inclined to think that the neglect of a very simple precaution, on the 
importance of which it is impossible to dwell too strongly, has been 
the chief cause of loss of life in all cases where the sufferers were 
known to have been previously able to swim. 

‘I soon found that the running string, or tape, attached to, the 
trowsers for the purpose of tightening them round the chest, was not 
sufficiently close-fitting to exclude the water from forcing an entrance 
in the event of total immersion. I therefore tried a leather strap in, 
addition, well buckled up, but it became relaxed when saturated, and 
after various experiments I found that a strong hempen whip-cord was 
the very thing required, as it contracted perceptibly when wet, and, with 
the addition of a second round the waist, rendered everything quite 
secure. I could then swim for ten minutes at a time without the 
intrusion of more than about a wineglassful of water, which —— 
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forced its way through the circumference of the flannel jersey, however 
tightly compressed by the cords. The well-nailed leather brogues, 
so far from inconveniently impeding the floating power, acted merely 
as a slight counterpoise to the partially inflated and buoyant overalls, 
and the satisfactory result was simply a greater facility in keeping 
above water than I had often previously experienced when practising 
swimming in a flannel suit, or light tweed garments especially selected 
for the occasion.’ —Pp. 71-77. 


We are here, we are afraid, not exactly on debateable ground, 
or trying to untie an entangled knot even in Mr. Knox’s favourite 
whipcord, but distinctly fishing in troubled waters, For, in 
contradiction to the experienced advice given in these pages, 
many of the masters of the noble art of salmon-fishing pronounce 
these garments dangerous, and the attempt to swim in them fatal. 
The air which they contain, it is alleged, makes the legs so 
much lighter than the head and thorax, that as soon as one 
attempts to swim the head is violently immersed in the water 
and the man drowned. Mr. Knox replies that this, no doubt, 
may happen where, either from ignorance or want of presence of 
mind, the swimmer abandons himself to such a fate, but that if, 
instead of yielding to the first mechanical impulse, he inflates 
his thorax and raises his head, there is not the slightest impedi- 
ment to his swimming. ‘Theoretically, we must, having regard 
to the structure of the frame of man and the difference between 
the specific gravity of its several parts and that of water, 
pronounce him right ; and practically, he proved his point when 
last year he-convinced his incredulous friends of the fact by the 
most irresistible proofs, when he swam, dived, and floated before 
them like a high-bred fuligula for nearly a quarter of an hour on 
the Spey. 

Our readers must by this time have made such personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Knox that they will, we think, read with 
interest a brief notice of the use to which, in his earlier life, in 
1833, he was once able to put this companionship with water on 
a lonely lough in the midst of the grouse hills in the north-west 
of the county of Mayo. No boat of any kind had ever been 
known on its waters; but as it was seen to be full of trout, a 
small dingy was carried on the shoulders of a number of the 
mountaineers to the lough. In it his uncle, Colonel Knox, a 
keen old sportsman, formerly of the 31st Regiment, who had lost 
his right arm in the Peninsula, our author, and a Scotch 
keeper of the name of Hamilton, embarked, and were soon 
hooking trout at every cast. Colonel Knox, in spite of the loss 
of his arm, was most successful, Several dozen trout had been 
secured, and the boat had got to the middle of the lough, when 
suddenly 
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suddenly the Colonel lost his balance and fell heavily on the side 
of the boat. In an instant she capsized, and all were thrown into 
the water, Mr. Knox with his shooting-coat on, pockets full of 
various articles, and a spy-glass slung round his neck. On 
coming to the surface, he saw the keel of the boat uppermost, 
with the Colonel’s arm over it, and the water, of which he had 
already swallowed a quantity, just up to his chin. Poor 
Hamilton was seen to come twice to the surface, still grasping 
his rod, but being unable to swim he soon sank again. Getting rid 
with difficulty of his coat, Mr. Knox managed to put two oars 
under the Colonel’s arm, and their buoyancy, though very little, 
was just sufficient, with the aid of the nearly submerged boat, to 
keep his chin above the surface. Mr. Knox then pushed the boat 
towards the shore as best he could, whilst swimming first with one 
hand and then with the other, but his progress was dangerously 
slow, till he suddenly recollected that a long iron chain was fastened 
to the prow of the boat. Taking the end of this in his teeth, he 
threw himself on his back, and with comparatively little difficulty 
towed the boat to land. Several native attendants were witnesses 
of the capsizing of the boat, but all, with the exception of one, 
ran away in different directions to spread the news over the 
country. With the assistance of the stout fellow who remained, 
the boat was dragged ashore, emptied, and set again afloat to 
search for poor Hamilton. After a long search, and when al? 
hope of recovering the body was just given up, something like 
a bulrush was noticed, just above the surface of the water, and 
on a nearer inspection it proved to be the top of his rod, 
Being pulled slowly up, the hat which he wore tightly pressed 
on his forehead, which had probably kept the body from sinking 
to the bottom, next appeared, and at last the body was drawn up, 
firmly grasping the butt with both hands. Life of course had 
long been extinct. 

We cannot part with our entertaining author, leaving such a 
Banshee’s wail as this in our reader’s ear, and we shall therefore 
conclude with letting him describe the closing scene of a suc- 
cessful struggle with one of the leviathans of the waters of the 
Spey, premising that it occurred on the 14th October, 1868, and 
that the feat was accomplished with a single-gut casting-line and 


a fly of small dimensions :— 


‘Not a moment was now to be lost. Five minutes’ rest would 
restore all his previous power and activity, but a succession of 
boulders discharged rapidly and with unerring aim by the hand of 
Simon, and falling within a foot or two of his position, failed to 
rouse him from his sulky fit. So winding up quickly and advancing 
at the same time into the water, rather below my fish, where 4 
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found a sound, gravelly bottom, I was enabled to wade within a 
few yards of the spot, and, with a short line, attempted to lift 
him, as it were, towards the surface. In the event of a salmon 
being foul-hooked this mancuvre is generally fruitless, but if 
the fly is fixed within the jaws, it is seldom a failure, and, to 
delight, its effect on the present occasion was instantaneous. Off he 
went again towards the other side of the river, and then once more 
faced the stream. Now hurrying out of the water as quickly as 
possible, and scrambling up the bank, I got well above him, and at 
last I could feel that his strength was beginning to fail, as, notwith- 
standing the weight, I was able to increase the pressure of the rod 
without opposition, until I had wound up about forty yards of line 
spun out during his last run. Now he moved again submissively 
down stream, but suddenly, when I least expected it, made one final 
desperate effort, and rushed right over to a shallow at the other side 
of the pool where he had not been before, but quickly yielding to the 
rod, his back fin and the upper part of his tail appeared above the sur- 
face, showing, though but for a few seconds, his enormous proportions, 
before he rolled heavily into the deep water, as I gradually but 
steadily drew him towards the shore. Just at this moment I felt 
almost sure of success, as he was now comparatively reduced to obedi- 
ence, when an unexpected crisis suddenly arrived. 











‘ A little below the fish, but nearer to me, I caught a glimpse of a 
small stump—a fragment of a submerged tree—projecting above the 
surface. In a few seconds all would be over unless I could force him 
to this side before the stream carried the line across it. Then, in- 
deed, I ventured—in Irish parlance—to “show him the butt,” wind- 
ing-up and walking backwards at the same instant, with my heart in 
my mouth during that trying moment. It was “touch and go.” The 
slightest effort on the part of the descending giant would have ensured 
his immediate escape, but how can I describe my delight as he passed 
between me and the terrible stump, although but a few inches from 
the latter. The rest may be briefly told. The double hook, though 
of Lilliputian proportions and severely tested, had proved faithful, 
and I felt sufficient confidence in the nature and tenacity of its hold to 
warrant me in bringing matters to a speedy conclusion. A few more 
ineffectual efforts to return to the stream, and again I led my captive to 
the water’s edge, where Simon was already cowering under the bank, clip 
in hand, watching, like a tiger in his lair, for the supreme moment. 
It came at last. A splash, a plunge, and a fierce struggle succeeded, 
and throwing down the rod, I assisted him in landing an enormous 
salmon, in beautiful order and of perfect proportions. Both barbs of 
the “silver green” were fixed inside the mouth, one of them securely, 
while the other had been considerably bent backwards, and had nearly 
lost its hold. Weight, forty-three pounds ; length, forty-six inches; 
girth, twenty-six; and, although believed to be the heaviest that had 
ever been taken by the rod on Spey, up to that time, yet, in spite of 
my exultation, I could not but feel, as the tug of war had been con- 
fined to a single pool, and the enemy had never shown his colours 
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during the battle, that the incidents of the contest were of a less 
exciting character than I had often experienced with many a livelier 
fish of lesser weight and inferior condition.’—Pp. 158-169. 


So we part with Mr. Knox, leaving him in the arms of Victory, 
and hoping that we may meet him at some future time on the 
breezy moors, or amidst the covert of the deer forest, or beside 
(or more strictly speaking, in) the rapid currents of the glorious 
Spey. 





Art. V.—Memoir of Count de Montalembert, Peer of France, 
Deputy for the egy of Doubs. A Chapter of Recent 
French History Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ‘ The Life of 
Edward inion’ . S. Francis of Assisi,’ &c. In 2 Volumes. 
Edinburgh and London, 1872. 


HEN the Count and Countess of Montalembert were in 
England in 1839—when she was in the bloom of her 
beauty and he in the fulness of his fame—they breakfasted one 
morning with Rogers, who, on their leaving the room, turned to 
one of the remaining guests and said, ‘I envy that young man, 
not for his youth, nor for his fame, nor even for his handsome 
wife, but for his faith, He seems to believe in something, and 
that makes a man really happy.’ This remark was addressed to 
Rio, the author of ‘Christian Art,’ and the conversation having 
just before turned on a fine specimen of the pre-Raplmelite 
school deeply imbued with the religious feeling, there can 
be no doubt as to the description of faith which struck Rogers. 
It was a faint reflection of that deep impulsive passionate 
feeling that animated Montalembert through life: faith, uncom- 
promising, unhesitating faith in Christianity as embodied in 
the Church, the Holy Catholic Church, which sat enthroned on 
the seven hills and (as he thought) was asserting no more than 
a rightful claim in eternally parodying the language of Rienzi, 
when, unsheathing his maiden sword, he thrice brandished it 
to the three parts of the world, and thrice repeated the extra- 
vagant declaration, ‘ And this, too, is mine.’ * 

Montalembert believed equally and implicitly in her divine 
origin and her beneficial influences, in her purity, vitality, dura- 
bility, and impeccability. She was the same to him in her triumphs 
and her trials, in her victories and her defeats, in the noonday 
splendour and the lurid eclipses of her sun. Like the cavalier 
who was ready to do homage to the crown hanging upon a bush, 





* Gibbon, vol. viii. p. 239, Dr. W. Smith’s edition, 
his 
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416 Charles, Comte de Montalembert. 
his reverence for the tiara was in no respect diminished 
by its falling on an unworthy head—by finding amongst the 
successors of St, Peter a Farnese or a Borgia, a Gregory, a 
Sixtus, or a Leo, whose crimes and vices, grasping ambition, 
scepticism, and immorality, were the scandal of their con- 
temporaries. It was still the true, the blessed and blessing, 
the allein seligmachende (alone bliss-bestowing) Church, whether 
labouring for evil or for good; whether paving the way for 
the Reformation or laying the ground for a reactionary move- 
ment against the heretics. In his eyes, to elevate the Church 
was to diffuse Christianity, and to aggrandise the Papacy 
was to elevate the Church. He could not, or would not, see 
that the Pope who placed his sandalled foot upon the neck 
of an Emperor was actuated by the self-same ambition and 
arrogant lust of power as the Emperor (Napoleon) who inflicted 
a series of degrading indignities on a Pope. His whole heart 
and soul are with St. Columba and the other monks of the West, 
who first carried the glad tidings of the Gospel to the rugged 
isles of which this empire is made up. Nor was his glowing 
imagination less excited by the great deeds and heroic sacrifices 
of Loyola and his disciples, to whom human happiness and 
genuine religion were as nought compared with the prosperity of 
that famous and (pace Prince Bismarck and Mr. Arthur Kinnaird) 
irrepressible Society of Jesus, so aptly compared to a sword with 
the handle at Rome and the point everywhere.* 

It is a moral problem which we shall not attempt to solve, 
how he kept the dark side of the picture out of sight: how he 
palliated or disguised to himself the crying and manifold abuses 
of the spiritual power with which ecclesiastical history is blotted 
over: how he escaped the strictly logical consequences of his 
convictions: why, in a word, he did not become a bigot like so 
many others with heads as clear, hearts as warm, and motives as 
disinterested as his own. There is Sir Thomas More, for one, 
who presided at the torture of a heretic, if he did not lend 
a hand to tighten the rack; and the Comte Joseph de Maistre, 
for another, a man of the kindliest and most loving nature, who, 
besides proclaiming the hangman the keystone of the social 
edifice, declared the ‘ Novum Organum’ to be simply worthy of 
Bedlam, and the ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding’ to be 





* The precise words of M. Dupin in 1825 were, ‘ Une épée dont la poignée est 
a Rome et la pointe partout.” But the originality of the phrase, like that of Lord 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, has been impugned, and there is a printed letter of 
J. B. Rousseau, dated March 25, 1716, in which he says, ‘I have seen in a little 
book, “ L’Anti-Coton,” that the Society of Jesus is a sword, the blade of whieh is 
in France and the handle at Rome.’ 
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‘all that the absolute want of genius and style can produce most 
wearisome.’ Montalembert was the very personification of can- 
dour. He had not a shadow of bigotry: he hated intolerance: 
he shuddered at persecution: he had none of the arrogance or 
unbending hardness of the dogmatist: he was singularly indul- 
gent to what he deemed error: the utmost he would accept from 
the temporal power, from the State, was a fair field and no 
favour: the Church, he uniformly maintained, far from having 
any natural affinity with despotism, could only blossom and bear 
fruit in an atmosphere of freedom; whilst liberty, rational 
liberty, was never safer than under the protecting shadow of her 
branches— 
‘ Nusquam Libertas gratior exstat 
Quam sub rege pio.’ 


If he waved the consecrated banner of St. Peter with the one 
hand, he carried La Charte, the emblem and guarantee of con- 
stitutional government, in the other; and his life and character 
would be well worth studying, if no higher or more useful moral 
could be drawn from them than that it is possible to reconcile 
a dogmatic, damnatory, exclusive system of belief with generosity, 
liberality, Christian charity, patriotism, and philanthropy. 

The materials for his life are, fortunately, ample. Indeed, a 
memoir might be compiled from his journals, letters, speeches, 
introductions to his principal works and other self-revealings, 
which would present most of the essential qualities of an auto- 
biography. There are numerous incidental allusions in con- 
temporary publications ; and graceful sketches of his career and 
character have been contributed by his friends.* Mrs. Oliphant, 
the author of the work named at the head of this article, was per- 
sonally acquainted with him: she translated two volumes of his 
‘Monks of the West :’ she wrote with the aid and under the sanc- 
tion of the surviving members of his family: she had access to the 
best sources of information, and she has made an excellent use of 
her opportunities. She treads firmly upon difficult ground: she 
exercises her own right of judgment with praiseworthy indepen- 
dence; and her language is free, clear, and spirited, although rather 





* The best is by M. Fossier in the ‘Correspondant,’ in four parts. See the 
Numbers for May, June, September, and November 1872. 

The Duke d’Aumale’s Eloge on Montalembert, read in the Academy on the 
4th of this month, did not reach us till this article was in the press, or we should 
gladly have availed ourselves of some of the valuable critical observations and 
illustrative traits of character with which this remarkable production abounds. 

The catalogue raisonné of Montalembert’s published writings, including his 
pamphlets and contributions to Reviews, in the ‘Revue Bibliographique Uni- 
verselle,’ fills five closely printed pages of small type. 2 
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rhetorical’ and diffuse. She has consequently produced a very 
valuable and most interesting Memoir, to which there is only 
one marked objection: the almost inevitable result of her own 
formed habits, her modes of thinking, and her sex. She is the 
author of some thirteen or fourteen popular novels, besides the two 
‘ Lives’ mentioned in her title-page ; and the woman, the novelist, 
the religious biographer, may simultaneously be traced in her 
treatment of Montalembert: giving an undue preponderance to 
the romantic, sentimental and sensational elements or aspects of 
character, and placing the clerical enthusiast in broad relief. In 
the following sketch—our limits forbid it to be more—we shall 
endeavour to redress the balance by giving the orator, statesman, 
author, and accomplished man of the world, his due. 

A noble French and a noble Scotch race met in the person of 
Charles Forbes René de Montalembert, who was born in London 
on the 15th of May, 1810. The Montalemberts can be traced 
back to the Crusades, the proudest boast of an ancient family in 
France, It was one of the same stock to whom Francis |, 
alluded in his memorable challenge: ‘ Here are four of us, 
gentlemen of La Guyenne: J. Sauzac, Montalembert, and La 
Chasteigneraye, ready to encounter all comers.’ The paternal 
grandfather of our hero was an emigrant; his maternal- grand- 
father a retired Indian merchant or civil servant; and. Mrs. Oli- 
phant, after expatiating on ‘the beautiful melancholy face, replete 
with tragic associations,’ of the expatriated noble, exclaims :— 


‘Thus stands Jean de Montalembert at one side of the portal; 
and on the other James Forbes, with trim peruke and calm couute- 
nance, strong in English order, prosperity, and progress, expecting 
nothing but good, hearing of nothing but victory, raises with cheerful 
confidence the curtain of life for the new actor about to step upon 
that tragic stage. No young beginner could have had predecessors 
more perfect in their typical character; no new soul could have 
more perfectly embodied in one those two great currents of the 
past,’ * 


The father, Marc René, the son of Jean, had served with the 
British army in India, and thus, it would seem, became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Forbes. Instead of settling down in England, 
he and his wife were constantly on the move. By some lucky 
accident he carried the first news of the abdication of Napoleon 
to Louis XVIII.; and in due season he was rewarded for his zeal 





" * Ina letter, dated 26th June, 1869, Montalembert writes to the present Earl of 

Granard, who had sent him a copy of the Memoirs of the family,—‘ Vous voulez 

bien, my Lord, me’ rappeler que je suis issu par ma mere de la méme souche 

que vous, 4J’ai en effet toujours entendu ma mere, née Forbes, et mon grand-pere 

maternel, s’enorgueillir de leur descendance des comtes de Granard.’ nd 
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and fidelity by being named a peer of France’ and minister 
plenipotentiary to Stuttgart. 

We must suppose that the Scotch wife was as much absorbed 
by political movements and intrigues as the French husband, 
and was equally ready to throw off the parental cares and duties 
which might have interfered with the exciting stir and bustle of 
her life ; for; from the time he was fifteen months old, the boy 
was given over entirely to the keeping of James Forbes, who 
had already afforded the strongest and strangest manifestation of 
interest by dedicating to him, when scarcely a year old, the 
great work (‘ Oriental Memoirs’ in forty-two volumes quarto) 
by which the name of Forbes was to live for ages to come. He 
watched over his young charge with the fondest affection; but 
Charles was eight when it was finally determined, after a painful 
struggle for both, that he should go to school at Fulham, and 
the event is thus announced in a Jetter, dated Albemarle Street, 
28th April, 1818, from the grandfather to the mother :— 


‘«“The day of our separation arrived last week, to me a trial of no 
common kind, for except at short intervals, I have never lived alone 
for fifty-one years until now, and I felt it deeply. I told him I 
would take him after breakfast, or, if he liked it better, he might 
dine with me and we would go to the school in the evening. He 


hesitated a little and then said: ‘As Lam to go, I had rather go at 
once.” ” 


They set off accordingly, and, when ‘about half-way, the boy 
suddenly flung his arms round the grandfather’s neck and adjured 
him by the love of truth which he had so sedulously inculcated, to 
answer one question truly :— 


** You know, my dear grandpapa, that I have left my papa and 
mamma, my brother and sister at Stuttgart, to be your child; and 
now you and I are everything to each other until we see them again. 
Tell me therefore—but you must tell me truly—if since we left 
Paris I have been the boy you expected and wished me to be, and if 
you love me as much as when we were there all together?” It was 
almost too much for me; but I could with truth assure him that he 
had been all, and even more than all, I anticipated. Then said he, 


“Tam the happiest boy in the world, nor shall I drop one tear when 
you leave me;” nor did he.’ 


He lost his affectionate grandfather in the course of the 
following year, and forthwith took up his abode in Paris with 
his father and mother, who were too much occupied with diplo- 
macy and society to pay much attention to the bringing up of their 
children : Charles, Arthur (two years younger), and Elise. The 
first glimpses we get of his mental progress are from the diaries 
which he began keeping when he was thirteen, and continued with 
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occasional breaks through life. At this early age he anticipated 
the conclusion to which a grave scholar and statesman was brought 
by experience—that life would be tolerable but for its amuse- 
ments ; and he appreciated time like a grey-headed philosopher. 
More than one record of a so-called pleasure party concludes: ‘ Day 
lost, like so many others.’ He was already a politician, and a 
proselytising one ; for we find him exacting an oath of eternal 
fidelity to the Charter from his little brother, who, puzzled and half 
frightened by his earnestness, recoils with a protest: ‘ Mais 
qu’est-ce que c’est que la Charte ?’ Charles knew very well what 
it was, for in September, 1824, there is an entry that Louis XVIII. 
died after a long illness, which he endured with an heroic patience 
worthy of the august author of the ‘ Charte Constitutionnelle.’ 

He was fourteen when the Abbé Nicolle, head of the Collége 
Sainte-Barbe, induced his parents to place him under a regular 
course of study, and was at the pains of examining him from 
time to time to judge of his proficiency. To the entry of one of 
these examinations, when M. Nicolle expressed himself satisfied, 
he appends, ‘which is more than | am myself.’ He is wearied 
to death by what is called society, regards the theatre as a 
penance, and is absolutely indignant at the notion that he 
should be supposed to need distraction or could find enjoyment 
in un-idea’d idleness. It was the sage remark of Falstaff, ‘ There’s 
never any of these demure boys come to any proof ;’ but Monta- 
lembert was rather a serious and thoughtful than a demure boy. 
There was a strong dash of romance in his day-dreams and self- 
communings; and his reading was calculated to foster the 
imagination as well as to mature the judgment and supply 
the memory with facts. It appears from the Journal that he had 
read Shakespeare’s best plays carefully and critically. The 
‘Tempest’ he finds ‘sublime in some parts, but in others 
ridiculous:’ the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘un peu en- 
nuyeux :’ ‘Twelfth Night’ ‘ mediocre ;’ but ‘ King Lear,’ ¢ sub- 
lime ;’ ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ divine ;’ and ‘ Othello,’ ‘too touching.’ 

It is a curious fact that his ‘De |’Avenir politique de 
Y Angleterre’ was dimly foreshadowed in a diary of his fif- 
teenth year, when @ propos of a work on English institutions 
(De Lolme) he sets down, ‘ Few works have produced so much 
impression upon me as this. It has convinced me of what I had 
long suspected, that England is the first nation in the world.’ 

A French college has something in common with both an 
English college and an English public school, without exactly 
resembling either. Montalembert entered the Collége Sainte- 
Barbe (now Rollin) at sixteen and left it at nineteen. Amongst 
the 
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the warm and lasting ties he formed there was his friendship for 
M. Léon Cornudet, who, along with many other interesting 
memorials of their boyish days, has published (in the ‘ Contem- 
porain’) a solemn league and covenant by which they pledged 
themselves to God and each other, to serve their country to the 
best of their ability, and consecrate their lives to the cause of 
God and Freedom. This document was suggested and drawn 
up by Montalembert, who proposed that they should sign it in 
blood ; to which his calmer associate objected, that blood drawn 
for such a purpose was not exactly the same as blood shed for a 
great cause on a battle-field ; and the two signatures were affixed 
in ordinary ink, He was seventeen at the date of the signature, 
and about the same time (April 23, 1827) he wrote down 
amongst the meditations in his commonplace book,— 


‘God and Liberty—these are the two principal motive-powers of 
my existence. To reconcile these two perfections shall be the aim of 
my life!’ 


Going over these memorials of the past in long after years, he 
has written opposite this entry, in red ink, the word Déja! !! 
It is certainly a most remarkable anticipation of what was to 
come; and we should be puzzled to specify another career or 
character of anything like the same eminence which was so 
* clearly shadowed out at every step of its formation or its growth. 
We call especial attention to this phenomenon, for it is the best 
answer to the imputations so frequently levelled at his con- 
sistency. His probable liability to them even then dawned 
upon him: ‘What shall I do? What will become of me? 
How shall I reconcile my ardent patriotism with religion? He 
would neither have found nor feared any difficulty of the kind if 
he had meant religion in the broad sense of the term. He was 
clearly speculating on the difficulty of reconciling love of country 
with ardent uncompromising devotion to the Catholic Church. 
In August, 1828, he records a fixed determination to write a 
great work on the politics and philosophy of Christianity, and, 
with a view to its completion, to waste no more time on the 
politics or history of his own time. Three notes of admiration 
in red ink are set against this entry in the original journal. He 
attends the debates in the Chamber of Peers, and finds them 
d'une médiocrité effrayante. \n fact his thoughts, his plans, his 
subjects of interest, were those of a matured intellect, of a 
formed man, who felt ‘cabin’d,*cribb’d, confined’ within the 
walls of a lecture room; and we can well believe that it was a 
glowing recollection of what he had suffered from want of free 
expansion for body and mind at Sainte-Barbe, in the universitarian 
barrack as he called it, that made him long after exclaim at Eton : 
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‘ What a difference between this place and the houses where we 
were educated—true prisons walled up between two streets in 
Paris, everywhere surrounded by roofs and chimneys, with two 
rows of miserable trees in the midst of a paved or gravelled 
court, and a wretched walk every week or fortnight among the 
suburban Janes !’ 

Yet he quitted Sainte-Barbe with regret. His pained and 
softened fancy ranged over and reproduced hours upon hours 
of consciously improving study or delightful interchange 
of heart and mind; and he must now look his last of the 
familiar places and faces, must break away from his books 
and his loved companions, to be thrown upon the wide world, 
and become more deeply impressed than ever with ‘the pro- 
found uselessness of life.’ ‘Je me fais vieur,’ he sets down; 
giving vent to a sentiment of frequent recurrence in the mouths 
of young people in their teens, Far from looking forward with 
fervent expectations of enjoyment to his approaching introduc- 


tion to society, he foresaw no gratification in mingling undis- 
tinguished in the crowd :— 


*“ T can imagine Pitt or Fox coming out of the House of Commons 
where they had struck their adversaries dumb by their eloquence, and 
enjoying a dinner-party. I can imagine Grattan amusing himself, 
after fifty years of glory, playing hide-and-seek with children. But 
for an obscure and unknown individual, lost in the crowd of other 
men, or at the best numbered only among the élégants who feel them- 
selves obliged to wander every evening into three or four houses 
where they are half stifled under pretence of enjoying themselves, I 


see neither pleasure nor honour in it. I sce only a culpable loss of 
time, and mortal weariness.” ’ 


In this mood he starts to join his father, then French ambas- 
sador at Stockholm, wid Belgium and Holland, lingering on the 
way to see everything worth seeing, and duly recording his im- 
pressions as they arise. Received at once into the gay circles 
of the Swedish capital, he was with difficulty induced to lay 
aside his stiffness and reserve; his manner naturally enough 
gave offence to the light-hearted and haply frivolous com- 
panions who were forced upon him; he was voted a prig; 
and it was not till some time after his arrival, when his 
really gentle and unassuming nature began to be recognised, 
that one of the leading belles, the Comtesse d’Ugglas, ventured 
to confide to him that she had thought him pédant et altier. 
This was a stunning blow to his self-love, and a valuable lesson 
which (he intimates) he was not likely to forget. Happen what 
might, in whatever society, congenial or uncongenial, he might 
be thrown, he would never merit the description of pédant et 
altier 
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Charles, Comte de Montalembert. 423 
altier again. He actually consents to take part in a special 
quadrille, got up for a ball at the French embassy, ‘ which,’ he 
says, ‘ we were to have the absurdity of dancing before the king 
and queen:’ the ladies initiated him into its mysteries, and (as 
he confesses with a mixture of shame and complacency) it went 
off very well. All this time he is studying the institutions of 
the country, drawing grave political conclusions, and keeping 
his enthusiasm for great things alive by corresponding with his 
friends. ‘Do not, I beseech you,’ he writes to Rio,‘ abandon 
yourself to that political discouragement which Burke justly calls 
the most fatal of all maladies. Do not despair of the cause 
which you have adopted, or give up sound principles, because 
a generation without faith and without soul seems to dishonour 
them by pretended attachment.’ In 
In another letter to Rio he says, ‘Iam reading Kant, which 
I find horribly difficult. M. Cousin recommended me to givé 
myself up to this study; but I shall not follow his advice.’ 
He distrusted Kant’s philosophy, as tending to undermine faith, 
and he lent a ready ear to the Abbé Studach, of whom he says, 
‘1 have made a precious discovery here, that of a Catholic 
priest, who is at the same time a philosopher, and who believes 
that faith may be reached by knowledge. His toleration is as 
great as his knowledge.’ The abbé brought him acquainted 
with a school, boasting numerous disciples in the Bavarian and 
Austrian universities, which undertook to combine religion with 
hilosophy ; but metaphysics were never much to his taste,.and 
“ was wont to arrive at conviction by a shorter road than argue 
ment. ‘Truths divine did not come to him mended bythe 
tongue of a theologian: they came by insight, by intuition, by 
inspiration ; and they went forth from him with the lightning 
flash of genius, in spontaneous and irresistible bursts. . Burke and 
Grattan attracted him far more than Kant and Schelling, 
‘Grattan above all,’ says Rio, ‘as the unwearied champion: of 
the greatest of causes, acquired rapidly the grandeur of. the 
hero of a crusade to the eyes of his young admirer, whose en-+ 
thusiasm, heightened day by day by the fame of O’Connell’s 
patriotic orations, led him a little later to make an excursion, 
full of attractions for him, into the country of that great man.’ 
Steeped to the lips in Irish oratory, he resolves to write:a 
history of Ireland, which was to be partly founded upon. the 
speeches of Grattan, and to include translations of the most 
remarkable passages. This plan, including a journey to: the 
Green Isle—this projet adorable—was suddenly suspended by..a 
domestic bereavement. The failing health of his only sister; 
llise, four or five years younger than himself, to whom, — 
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he was domesticated with her at Stockholm, he had become 
passionately attached, required a warmer climate, and the duty 
devolved on him of accompanying her and her mother across 
Germany to the South. They arrived at Besancon on the evening 
of the 29th October, 1829. She asked him to sit up with her 
that night, to which the mother objected, and she was left to the 
care of her maid; but in the middle of the night he was sum- 
moned to what in a few hours was to be her death-bed. The 
Cardinal de Rohan, Archbishop of Besancon, administered the 
last sacraments, and offered whatever consolation could be afforded 
to the brother and mother; but Montalembert left Besancon in 
the deepest compunction and despondency, heartbroken at the 
thought that, unconscious of her danger, he had reluctantly 
abandoned his Irish expedition to accompany her. 

Many months ensued before he could shake off his melancholy, 
brace his mind to a fresh effort, or even fix it on a definite 
object. He was left free to choose a career, but was utterly 
unable to make a choice. At one time he was disposed to take 
holy orders: at another he commenced the study of the law; and 
under a passing impulse he thought of joining the army of Algiers 
as simple soldat. ‘There is a well-known saying of his, quoted 
by M. Fossier, ‘ Je suis le premier de mon sang qui n’ai guerroyé 
_— la plume; mais qu'elle devienne un glaive & son tour.” 

e had no real military ardour, and the pen in his hands was a 
more trenchant weapon than the sword. 

During this interval of suspense he wrote an article on Sweden, 
which was submitted to M. Guizot, as editor of the ‘Revue 
Frangaise,’ for insertion in that periodical. It was accepted upon 
condition that it should be cut down to half its length; and he 
submitted to this Procrustean process, the most painful act of 
self-sacrifice that can be imposed on a young writer, with ar 
expression of a ‘ Encore une illusion perdue. Finding it 
still too long, M. Guizot ruthlessly struck out those very passages 
which Montalembert considered the gems of the composition, 
especially a spirited sketch of the soldier king of Sweden, Ber- 
nadotte, whom he describes as a true Gascon: ‘He told my 
father that he considered himself the natural subject of Charles X., 
and that, should that monarch ever require his services, he would 
leave his throne to his son, and hasten, a simple soldier, to offer 
his sword to his native Sovereign.’ 

About the same time Montalembert formed his first connection 
with the ‘Correspondant’ by contributing to it an article on Ire- 
land which was by no means an unqualified success ; for he sub- 
sequently records of this and the Swedish article that one of his 
friends found the first wearisome and the second commonplace. 
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His father, however, who happened to be in Paris at this time, 
was delighted by the article on Ireland, as indicating a talent 
which he had never suspected in his son; and the literary aspi- 
rant was cordially received as a confrére by the leading men of 
letters—Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, and Lamartine. 

Had he foreseen the dangers impending over his cherished 
Charter, it may be doubted whether he would have left Paris on 
his Irish expedition till the cloud had burst or blown over. But 
it was at London, where he had just arrived, that he heard the 
startling news of the Revolution of July, which, at the first 
blush, he was disposed to hail as ‘a sublime victory.’ Mortified 
at not having been present to aid in it, and eager to retrieve the 
lost opportunity, he immediately returned to Paris, where his 
ardour rapidly cooled down, after a calm view of the situation 
in reference to the personal as well as public consequences which 
it involved. His father was on the eve of resigning his post 
as ambassador: his brother, one of the royal pages, had 
escaped through a window at the peril of his life, and was equally 
without a career. The abolition of the hereditary peerage was 
threatened, and, with it, the road to distinction on which he had 
confidently reckoned. The cause of the Church was not likely 
to be advanced by the change of dynasty, and, as to freedom, he 
was not many days in arriving at the conclusion that ‘ it never 
gains by such violent movements: it lives by slow and suc- 
cessive conquests, perseverance, and patience.’ In a word, the 
glorious Three Days grew less and less glorious as he dwelt upon 
them : his sympathies, by some law of his nature, were invariably 
with the losers in the political conflict: Je n’aime pas les causes 
victorieuses, was his frequent avowal :— 


‘ Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.’ 


In this state of uncertainty as to the line he should take in 
French politics, his views reverted to Ireland, and in the August 
of that momentous year, 1830, he is crossing the mountains 
of Kerry, on his way to ‘interview’ the Liberator. He tra- 
velled on horseback with a lively and intelligent Irish boy for 
his guide. The weather and the splendid scenery were at their 
best. His spirits rose, his bosom swelled, his expectations were 
on tiptoe, when he dismounted from his hired steed at Derry- 
nane. But here, alas! the picturesque part of the pilgrimage 
ended, and the prosaic reality began. The motley frieze-coated 
throng that besieged the entrance, squabbling and vociferating 
about their own petty grievances, was not a favourable example 
ofa nation rising in its majesty for the vindication of its rights ; and 
the figure of the great man himself, which had loomed so grandly 
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426 Charles, Comte de Montalembert. 
at a distance through the mist, was reduced to very moderate 
dimensions by familiarity and proximity, Nor was his enthusiasm 
revived by seeing O'Connell, soon afterwards, the centre of a 
numerous and disorderly meeting, at which, adapting his tone to 
his audience, he exhibited the rude coarseness of the demagogue 
and indulged in language rather vernacular than high-flown. 
But his inexperienced critic lived to learn that popular influence 
is not obtained or retained by pure patriotism or heroic flights, 
any more than revolutions are made with rose-water; and due 
reflection brought him back to his original conviction that 
O’Connell was the heaven-born advocate of the most sacred 
of causes—a man to whom no impartial historian would refuse 
the epithet of ‘ great.’ 

Mrs. Oliphant thinks that it was this visit to Ireland that 
decided the future of Montalembert. He had come to see the 
Liberator and was disappointed, but he had seen the Island of 
the Saints, the island in which Liberty was making common 
cause with Faith, in which the standard of patriotism was waved 
from the altar by the priest; and he came back burning with 
eagerness to bring about a conjunction of the same kind in 
France. But if the train was laid in this fashion, it was fired 
by his being brought into simultaneous contact with two men 
who more or less influenced all the remainder of his life. These 
were the Abbé de Ja Mennais and the Pere Lacordaire. 

Félicité de la Mennais, born 19th June, 1782, at Saint-Malo, 
was the son of a shipowner who had received letters of nobility 
from Louis XVI., so that he was legally entitled to the noble 

refix which, in a fit of democratic equality, he laid aside after 
1834. Neglected by his father, whom he had offended by 
refusing to engage in'commerce, he was adopted by an uncle, 
who left him to -himself with the use of a good library. 
His unguided reading was of the most desultory kind, until 
he was fifteen, when, resolving to pursue a regular cours¢ 
of study, he took up his abode with his brother in a retired 
house near Dinan, where, besides amassing an immense amount 
of classical and general erudition, he mastered the Fathers and 
historians of the Church. He took the tonsure in 181], and 
entered the little seminary of Saint-Malo, founded by his brother, 
but made no further step in the ecclesiastical profession till 1815, 
when he was ordained priest by the Bishop of Rennes, having 
first written to his sister that it most assuredly was not his taste 
that he indulged in deciding for it, A tract, in which he had 
assailed Napoleon at the beginning of 1814, compelled him to 
take refuge in England during the Hundred Days, and for some 
time after his return and settlement in Paris he was glad to earn 
his 
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his livelihood as an assistant tutor to the Abbé Carron in a 
school. One fine morning he awoke and found himself famous, 
or (to use his own words) he found himself invested with the 
power of Bossuet. The first volume of his ‘ Essai sur ]’Indif- 
férence en Matiére de Religion’ burst upon the religious world 
like a thunderclap, and gave him European celebrity as much by 
the opposition it excited as by the admiration it called forth. The 
second (1820) and the two concluding volumes (1824) were 
equally successful, and on his first visit to Rome, although half 
of the conclave were against him, the Pope, Leo XII., declared 
him the ‘ last Father of the Church,’ offered him a cardinal’s hat, 
and hung up his picture amongst the chosen saints in his cabinet. 

‘Le Pere Lacordaire,’ by Montalembert, is rather a biographical 
essay, composed as a vehicle for personal reminiscences, than a 
biography. Left to discover as we best may when and where Lacor- 
daire was born—he was born at Recey-sur-Ource, Céte-d’Or, the 
12th March, 1802—we are told that no adventure, no stroke of for- 
tune, no passion, occurred to trouble the course of his boyhood :— 


‘Son of a village doctor, brought up by a pious mother, he had, 
like all the young people of his day, lost the faith at school, and had 
not recovered it either at the law school or the bar, in which he was 
enrolled for. two years. To all outward seeming, nothing distin- 
guished him from his contemporaries, He was a deist, as all the 
youth was then; he was, above all, liberal, like the whole of France, 
but without excess. He has said it again and again: no man or 
book was the instrument of his conversion, A sudden and secret 
flash of grace opened his eyes to the nothingness of irreligion. Ina 
single day he became Christian, and the very next day from Christian 
he wished to be priest. Seminarist at Sulpice in 1824, ordained priest 
in 1827, convent almoner in 1828, college almoner in 1825, he 
seemed not to depart on any side from the ordinary course of things 
and men. There was nothing singular about him but his liberalism. 
By a then unheard-of phenomenon, this convert, this seminarist, this 
almoner of nuns, insisted on remaining liberal as in the days when 
he was only student and advocate. ... . 

‘ He comprehended, then, in his youth and in his solitude, that of 
which no one around him seemed to have a glimpse: first, that the 
Church, after having given liberty to the modern world, had the 
right and the imperious obligation to invoke it in her turn; secondly, 
that she could no more invoke it as a privilege, but only as her part 
in the common patrimony of the new world. 

‘“M. de la Mennais, then the most celebrated and the most vene- 
rated of the French priests, starting from the opposite pole, had 
arrived at the same conclusion. It is that which had all of a sudden 
brought him into proximity with the obscure almoner of the Collége 
Henri IV. It was upon this ground that they both planted the 
banner of the “ Avenir.”’’ 

The 
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428 Charles, Comte de Montalembert. 

The first number of the ‘Avenir’ appeared on October 15, 1830. 
The Church was then at a low ebb in France: it was not popular 
with the people, and it was kept in strict subordination to the 
State. All ecclesiastical dignitaries were appointed by the 
government. The priests could hardly venture into the streets 
‘in the dress of their order for fear of insult, and when the cholera 
was raging in Paris they had to be smuggled into the hospitals, 
dressed as laymen, toadminister the last Sacraments when required. 
Then, again, they were practically excluded from any interference 
in the national education, which was under the control of the 
University and the Minister of Public Instruction. No schoo) 
could be opened without a licence, and no licence was given for 
denominational schools, or for any distinct religious teaching, 
except in the seminaries, in which none but youths intended for the 
ecclesiastical calling were received. In fact, the only accessible 
education for the laity at large was the,mixed or ‘ godless’ system 
which the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland have so 
indignantly repudiated; with the aggravation, constituting a 
real grievance, in France, that those who were dissatisfied with 
it were not permitted to provide a substitute at their own 


expense. 

The triumvirate, therefore, had plenty of useful work cut out 
for them which they might have performed without hurrying 
into extremes; without flying in the face of lawful authority on 
the one hand, or venturing to the utmost verge of intolerance 
on the other. In most of their grand efforts they contrived to 
do both. We take, by way of specimen, the first article by 
Lacordaire which is quoted with commendation by his young 
admirer. The subject was the refusal of a priest to bury a man 
who had died without calling in the aid of religion, and the 
forcible introduction of his remains into a church by the sous- 
préfet. The form adopted was an apostrophe to the priesthood :— 


‘One of your brethren has refused to a man who died out of 
your communion the Christian service for the dead. Your brother 
has done well; he has acted as a free man, as n priest of the 
Lord, determined to keep his lips pure from servile benedictions. 
Woe to him who blesses against conscience, who speaks of God with a 
venal heart! Woe to the priest who murmurs lies at the edge of 
a coffin! who conducts souls to the judgment of God through fear 
of the living or for a vile fee! Your brother has done well. Are we 
the sextons of the human race? Have we made a pact with them to 
flatter their remains—more wretched than the courtiers to whom the 
death of the prince gives the right of treating him as he deserved by 
his life. Your brother has done well ; but this shadow of a proconsul 
believed that so much independence was not becoming in a citizen so 
vile as a Catholic priest... .. The domicile of the eitizen cannot 
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be violated without the intervention of justice. Justice has not been 
so much as summoned to say to religion, “ Veil thy face a moment 
before my sword.”’ 


Precisely the same appeal might be made and the same range 
of sympathies invoked, should sepulture in a church or church- 
yard be denied (as it frequently has been) to those who, like players, 
died in an unhallowed vocation, or, like many of the greatest 
men in all domains of genius, departed this life without due 
preparation by a priest. The Archbishop of Paris did well 
who sought to deny sepulture in holy ground to Moliére: the Curé 
of Saint-Sul pice did well who denied it to Adrienne Lecouvreur ; 
the Dean of Westminster did well who excluded the bust of Byron 
from Westminster Abbey ; and, despite of the church which he 
erected to God, Voltaire should have been buried like a dog.* 

Sir George Beaumont used to tell a story of his asking 
the Pope to authorise a Protestant burial-place at Rome; 
and the reply of the Holy Father, that he could not bless a 
locality for such a purpose, but had no objection to curse one, if, 
in default of consecrated ground, the heretics were content to 
repose in desecrated. The editors of the ‘Avenir’ appear to have 
been moved by the same spirit as this Pope: only they were 
serious and his Holiness was laughing in his sleeve. 

It was the favourite theory of Lacordaire that great causes were 
to be fought out, as in ancient Rome and England, in legal pro- 
ceedings before the tribunals in the full light of publicity: he 
was fond of reverting to his old profession of advocacy in which 
he shone, and he was never better pleased than when brought 
into open conflict with the procureur du roi. The Government 
were ready enough to give him the opportunities he sought, and 
on the 3lst January, 1831, he appeared with de la Mennais 
before the Criminal Court to answer for two articles bitterly 
assailing the King for exercising the constitutional right of 
nominating bishops. He madea spirited defence, and they were 


. both acquitted. 


*“ The degision was not given till midnight,” says Montalembert. 
“A numerous crowd surrounded and applauded the victors of the 
day. When it had dispersed, we returned together alone, in the 
darkness, along the quays. When we reached his threshold I hailed 
in him the orator of the future. He was neither intoxicated nor 
overwhelmed by his triumph. I saw that for him the little vanities 








* The dying words of Voltaire, when spiritual aid was pressed upon him, were, 
Laissez-moi mourir en paix,’ He was buried in haste and surreptitiously in the 
Abbey of Scellitres, of which his nephew, the Abbé Mignot, was Commendator, 
only a few hours before the arrival of a prohibitory mandate from the bishop of 
the diocese to the prior. No attempt, according to Mr. Morley, was made to 
obtain Obristian burial for Rousseau. 
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of success were less than nothing, mere dust of the darkness. But I 
saw him at the same time eager to spread the contagion of courage 
and self-devotion, and charmed by those evidences of mutual faith 
and disinterested tenderness which shine in young and Christian 
hearts with a glory purer and more delightful than all victories.” ’ 


This victory encouraged the party to a fresh and original 
enterprise. Besides founding the ‘ Avenir,’ they had formed a 
society called Agence de la liberté religieuse, which publicly 
announced that, attendu que la liberté se prend et ne se donne pas, 
three of their members would open a school, free and gratuitous, 
at Paris, byway of testing the right. The school was opened 
on the 7th May, 1831, after due notice to the prefect of police, by 
three members of the society, Lacordaire, M. de Coux, and 
Montalembert, who succinctly relates what followed :— 


‘The Abbé Lacordaire delivered a short and energetic inaugurative 
discourse. We formed each a class for twenty children. The next 
day a commissary -came to summon us to decamp. He first addressed 
the children: “In the name of the law I summon you to depart.” 
Lacordaire immediately: rejoined: “In the name of your parents, 
whose authority I haye, I order you to remain.” The children cried 
out unanimously; “ We will remain.” Whereupon the police turned 
out pupils and masters, with the exception of Lacordaire, who pro- 
tested that the school-room hired by him was his domicile, and that 
he would pass the night in it, unless he was dragged out by force, 


“Leave me,” he said to us, seating himself on a mattress he had, 


brought there, “I remain here alone with the law and my right.” 
He did not give way till the police laid hands upon him; after which 
the seals were affixed and a prosecution was forthwith commenced 
against the schoolmasters.’ 


Soon after the commencement of the proceedings, his father 
died: he succeeded to the peerage with its privileges, and 
the trial consequently took place before the Chamber of Peers 
on the 19th September, 1831, when, after a touching allusion to 
his great bereavement and an exposition of the reasons which 
induced him to claim the judgment of his peers, he said :— 


‘“Tt is sufficiently well known that the career on which I have 
entered is not of a nature to satisfy an ambition which seeks political 
honours and places. The powers of the present age, both in govern- 
ment and in opposition, are, by the grace of Heaven, equally hostile 
to Catholics, ‘There is another ambition not less devouring, perhaps 
not less culpable, which aspires to reputation, and which is content 
to buy that at any price: that, too, I disavow like the other. No one 
can be more conscious than I am of the disadvantages with which a 
precocious publicity surrounds youth, and none can fear them more, 
But there is still in the world something which is called faith—it is 
not dead in all minds; it is to this that I have early given my heart 
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and my life. My life—a man’s life—is always, and especially to-day, 
a poor thing enough; but this poor thing consecrated to a great and 
holy cause may grow with it; and when a man has made to such a 
eause the sacrifice of his future, I believe that he ought to shrink 
from none of its consequences, none of its dangers. 

‘“Tt is in the strength of this conviction that I appear to-day for 
the first time in an assembly of men. I know too well that at my 
age one has neither antecedents nor experience; but at my age, as at 
every other, one has duties and hopes. I have determined, for my 
part, to be faithful to both.” ’ 


The sentence was a fine of a hundred francs. 

He thus, on the most solemn occasion of his life, deliberately 
took his stand upon the principles to which he persistently 
adhered to his dying day; and the nobility of thought, the moral 
courage, the spirit of self-sacrifice which actuated him, are 
beyond cavil or dispute, whatever may be thought of:the pru- 
dence or wisdom of his course. He here states that the powers 
ofthe present age, both in government and in opposition, were, 
by the grace of Heaven, equally hostile toCatholicism. Twelve 
years later, he stated that the press, the public, the learned bodies, 
the councils of state, were against him on the same subject in the 
proportion of ninety-nine to a hundred. How did this come to 
pass in a Catholic country? Or in what sense are such expres- 
sions to be understood? What he meant was, that the vast majority 
of Catholics were opposed to his description of Catholicism : that 
they agreed with Bossuet rather than with de Maistre or de la 
Mennais: that they were Gallican, not Ultramontane, and were 
instinctively swayed by the apprehension so sensitively alive in 
England at this hour; namely, that what his beau idéal of a 
Church meant by liberty was, that she herself should be left 
free as air, whilst all other freedom of thought or action should 
be held dependent on her will. ‘When | mention religion,” 
said Thwackum, ‘I mean the Christian religion ; and not only 
the Christian religion, but the Protestant religion; and not 
only the Protestant religion, but the Church of England.’ 
Montalembert went still further, for he identified religion and 
Christianity with the small section of the Catholic Church which 
then agreed with him.’ No wonder, therefore, that more luke- 
warm or (as'we should say) more reasonable Catholics stood aloof. 

He became a little more practical when he had to legislate upon 
the same subject, but in these Avenir days he and his clique 
exulted in their unpopularity. They longed to be persecuted, 
to be (metaphorically) stoned like St, Stephen or imprisoned 
like St. Paul. Then the agitation and excitement of the expe- 
ditions undertaken for the propagation of their principles, far 
more than compensated for the discomfort and fatigue. Mon- 

talembert 
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talembert took charge of twenty-two departments, which he 
visited from time to time, when the means of communication 
were very different from now. ‘There were neither railways 
nor telegraphs, and in our propagandist journeys we took three 
days and three nights to go in execrable diligences from Paris 
to Lyons.’ His English habits of neatness and cleanliness 
added to the irksomeness, and we find Lacordaire rallying him 
on tes toilettes de deux heures. ‘ But what life,’ he continues, after 
detailing these petty miseries, ‘what life in the soul, what 
ardour in the intelligence! what disinterested worship of our 
flag, of our cause! what deep and fruitful furrows sunk in the 
young hearts of that time by an idea, by a deed of self-devotion, 
by a great example, by an act of courage or of faith!’ It is 
the tone of the Frenchwoman regretting the tumultuous sensa- 
tions of her stormy youth: Oh, l’heureux temps quand 7 étois si 
malheureuse, or-of the poet recalling the first awakening of his 
senses or his heart :— 


‘Oh, who would not welcome that moment returning, 
When passion first wak’d a new life through his fame, 
And his soul, like the wood that grows precious in burning, 
Gave out all its sweets to love’s exquisite flame ?’ 


‘I shall be ‘pardoned,’ writes Montalembert, ‘for dwelling 
upon the events of this year, which were so memorable for us. 
There is no man, however obscure and little worth his life may 
have been, who does not at the end of his days feel himself 
drawn by an irresistible current towards the moment when the 
first fire of enthusiasm awoke his soul and trembled on his lips: 
there are none who do not breathe with a sort of intoxication the 
perfume of their recollections, and who do not feel themselves 
tempted to boast beyond measure of their charm and brilliancy. 
Happy and sad days, we say to ourselves—days devoured b 
work and ion, days such as one sees but once in one’s life! 

A month after his appearance before the Chamber of Peers, 
Lacordaire wrote, ‘Cruel as Time may be, he will take nothing 
from the delights (délices) of the year which is just over: it 
will be eternally in my heart, like a virgin who is just dead.’ 

These halcyon days were now rapidly coming to an end. 
The circulation of ‘L’Avenir’ never reached 3000: instead of 
being peed wag Ob was a drain on the scanty resources of 
the society ; which, having also to sustain the expense of prose- 


cutions and propagandism, broke down. As the little band 
had contrived to place themselves very much in the position of 
Ishmael, and the clergy, headed by the episcopacy, were among 
the fellest of their foes, further appeals to an enlightened public 
were voted nugatory ; and they formed the extraordinary ~ 
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Charles, Comte de Montalembert. 433 
of submitting the crucial questions in dispute to the Pope. His 
Holiness was to decide whether ‘L’Avenir’ was or was not en- 
titled to the support of the Catholic world, and the journal 
was to be suspended till his sovereign will and pleasure should 
be made known. 

The suggestion came from Lacordaire: ‘ We will carry our 
protest, if necessary, to the City of the Apostles, to the steps 
of the Confessional of Saint Peter, and we shall see who will 
stop the pilgrims of the God of Liberty.” No one thought 
of stopping them: the more’s the pity, for this expedition 
was a blunder of the first magnitude, conceived in utter 
ignorance or forgetfulness of that traditional policy of Rome 
which Lord Macaulay deems a main cause of her durability 
and strength. ‘She thoroughly understood what no other church 
has ever understood, how to deal with enthusiasts. In some 
sects, particularly in infant sects, enthusiasm is suffered to be 
rampant. In other sects, particularly in sects long established 
and richly endowed, it is regarded with aversion. The Catholic 
Church neither submits to enthusiasm nor proscribes it, but 
uses it.’ She used Ignatius Loyola and St, Teresa: she would 
have used John Bunyan, John Wesley, Joanna Southcott, 
Selina Countess of Huntingdon, and Mrs. Fry. The founders 
of ‘L’Avenir’ were just the sort of enthusiasts she wanted, 
so long as they could be kept within bounds; so long as they 
did no more than assert her paramount title to a veto on ecclesi- 
astical appointments, and protest against her exclusion from the 
schools. But it was a very different matter to insist on her 
resenting the denial of her privileges by shaking off all con- 
nexion with the State or by refusing any revenue or mundane 
advantages at its hands. 

Alluding to the prefect who figured in the burial case, 
Lacordaire told the priests, ‘You would have made him turn 

le if, with your dishonoured God, staff in hand and hat on 

ead, you had carried Him to some hut built with planks of fir, 
vowing never to expose Him.a second time to the insults of the 
temples of the State.’ This, Montalembert remarks, was tanta- 
mount to telling the clergy bluntly that they must renounce the 
budget of worship, ‘ sole remaining wreck of their ancient and 
legitimate patrimony, sole guarantee of their material existence, 
renounce even the churches of which the State assumed to be 
the proprietor, to enter in full possession of the invincible forces 
and inexhaustible resources of modern liberty.’ Language of 
the same tendency has recently been used by a section of the 
Anglican Church, because they could not force their own peculiar 
views upon the rest. 
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Nor did ‘ L’Avenir’ stop here. It contended that no good or 
sound institution, sacred or profane, had anything to fear from 
the utmost freedom of inquiry, much less an institution like the 
Holy See, founded on the eternal rock of truth: 


* Moreover, it is not true in any sense that the evil is stronger than 
the good, and that the truth fights on earth with arms the inequality 
of which requires to be repaired by the aid of absolute power. If it 
were so, the truth would be very badly off, for absolute power has 
never worked but for itself. Is it by the aid of absolute power that 
Christianity was founded? Is it by the aid of absolute power that 
the heresies of the Lower Empire have been surmounted? Is it by 
the aid of absolute power that the Arians of the West were converted ? 
Is it by the aid of absolute power that the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century has crumbled into dust? Persecuted truth has triumphed 
everywhere over protected and powerfulerror. Such is history. And 
now we are told that, if truth is reduced to combat error with its own 
weapons, in the open light of day, all is lost.’ 


If the Pope and his advisers had been equally confident that 
the Church of Rome owed no more to absolute power than 
the primitive Church of Christ, or would rise the higher if cut 
free from its temporalities, they would have wished nothing 
better than the support of an organ like ‘L’Avenir. But they 
would have been unaccountably wanting in the sagacity, for 
which Lord Macaulay gives them credit, had they not pene- 
trated to the fallacy of such arguments at a glance and drawn a 
widely different moral from history. They could not shut their 
eyes to the fact that spiritual supremacy attained its loftiest 
pitch in the Dark Ages, and has everywhere declined in pro- 
portion to the spread of knowledge. If it owes nothing to 
absolutism, does it owe anything to democracy? As well say 
at once that it has gained by the Reformation. The Pope, 
Leo X., who patronised literature and the arts, simply prepared 
the way for Luther. Intelligent travellers have declared that in 
travelling through Central Germany or Switzerland, looking 
merely to the external aspect of the country and the people, 
they could tell whether any given principality, canton, or dis- 
trict, was Catholic or Protestant. There was no mistaking the 
signs of industry, enterprise, and intellectual life in the one nor 
the dearth of them in the other. Are Spain, Portugal, Naples, 
Ireland, held in subjection to Rome by liberty? Or is it 
possible to contend that the Catholics have been worsted in 
Great Britain and Northern Europe because the fair field of 
free discussion has been denied to them? What are the chances 
that a free Church in a free people (the devise of ‘ L’ Avenir’) 
would necessarily remain the Eatholic Church? Is the habit of 
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Charles, Comte de Montalembert. 435 
passive obedience, or the habit of inquiry, best adapted to 
prepare the human mind for the doctrine of lafallibility ? 

Lacordaire and de la Mennais arrived at Rome on the last day 
of 1831. They were speedily rejoined by Montalembert, who 
had made a short stay at Florence. ‘From our arrival,’ he 
says, ‘the reserve with which we were everywhere received 
made it clear that we should not obtain the desired response. 
After having required of us an explanatory memoir, which was 
drawn up by Lacordaire, they left us three months without a 
word, The Cardinal Pacca wrote M. de la Mennais that the 
Pope, whilst doing justice to his services and his good inten- 
tions, had been displeased at seeing us stir up controversies and 
opinions to say the least dangerous: that, however, he would 
have our doctrines examined, and that, as this examination 
might be long, we might return to our own country. The Pope 
afterwards consented to receive us: he treated us with the 
familiar kindness which was natural to him: he made us not 
the semblance of a reproach, but neither did he make the 
slightest allusion to the business which had brought us to Rome.’ 

This, although far from a brilliant or flattering solution, was 
the most favourable they had any ground to hope. Lacordaire 
was quite prepared for it ;-and, on the whole, hardly regretted that 
he had come. It was his first visit to Rome, and he was not 
only vividly impressed by the genius of the place, but juster and 
broader views of ecclesiastical policy broke upon him. ‘The 
journalist, the bourgeois of 1830, the Democrat-Liberal, had 
comprehended at the first glance not merely the majesty of the 
supreme Pontificate, but its difficulties, its long and patient 
designs, its indispensable ménagements for men and things of 
here below. In this noble heart the faith of the Catholic priest 
and the sense of duty had instantly got the better of all the 
fumes of pride, all the seductions of talent, all the intoxication 
of the struggle: with the penetration bestowed by faith and 
humility, he anticipated the judgment on our pretensions which 
has been ratified by time, that grand auxiliary of the Church 
and of Truth.’ 

Not so de la Mennais, whose pride was mortified to the 
quick. His position was widely different from that of his 
young and comparatively obscure associates, He, ‘the last 
of the Fathers,’ to be neglected and snubbed on the scene of 
his former glories, in the very Vatican where his portrait had 
been hung by pontifical grace among the Saints! In vain 
did Lacordaire repeat, ‘One of two things: either we should 
not have come, or we should submit and hold our tongues,’ 
No, de la Mennais would not hear of silence or submission. 
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He replied, ‘I will hasten and provoke an immediate decision, 
and I will await it at Rome; after which I will consider what is 
to be done.’ Lacordaire left Rome for France, saying, ‘ Silence, 
next to speech, is the second power of the world.” The Abbé 
waited four months, and then, losing patience, left Rome, openly 
announcing his intention to return to France and recommence 
the publication of ‘L’Avenir.’ Montalembert had remained, 
and now left with him. They took Munich on their way, 
where accidentally (he says, providentially) they fell in again 
with Lacordaire ; and the three were together when they were 
overtaken by the Encyclical epistle of 15th August, 1832, 
directly provoked by the parting threats of de la Mennais and 
manifestly condemning, without naming, most of his new doc- 
trines. ‘Our submission was immediate and unreserved. It 
was immediately published, and we returned to Paris, “ van- 
quished victors over ourselves,” according to the expression of 
him amongst us who had so well foreseen and accepted the 
defeat.’ He added, with Montaigne: Il y a des défaites triom- 
phantes a Tenvi des victoires. 

The enforced submission of de la Mennais was hollow and - 
formal. In his inmost soul he had already broken with the 
Church, and sworn war to the knife against his clerical brethren. 
Within three years he published his ‘ Paroles d’un Croyant,’—a 
complete manual of socialism, a wild diatribe which would have 
satisfied even the philosopher who longed for the day when the 
last king would be strangled with the entrails of the last priest. 
Seven crowned heads are in consultation over a bowl of blood, 
with a human skull fora drinking-cup, round a throne of human 
bones, with their feet resting on a reversed crucifix, The ques- 
tion is how most effectively to enslave the minds and bodies of 
men ; and it is carried nem. con. that they must begin by abolish- 
ing the religion of Christ :— 

‘ Then the seventh, having like the others drunk in the skull, spoke 
thus with his feet upon the crucifix. “No more Christ: there is war 
to the death, eternal war between him and us. But how to detach the 
people from him. It is a vain attempt. Then what is to be done. 
Listen to me: we must gain the priests of Christ with property, 
honour, and powers. And they will command the people in the name 
of Christ to be submissive to us in all things, do what we like, ordain 
what we like. And the people will believe them, and obey by con- 
science, and our power will be firmer than ever.” And all replied : “ It 
is true: let us gain the priests of Christ.”’ 


This publication left Montalembert, who had faithfully stood 
by de la Mennais through good and evil report, no alternative 
but to concur with Lacordaire in separating from him. 
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It would be taking a most erroneous view of Montalembert’s 
character to suppose that the affair of the ‘ Avenir’ or the expe- 
dition to Rome exclusively occupied his attention or his time. 
Like our present: Premier, he had the invaluable gift of being 
able to prevent or relieve any undue strain upon the mind by 
incidental objects of interest. He could say with Fénelon: /e 
changement des études est toujours un délassement pour mot. During 
the interval before leaving Paris, in the very heat of the struggle, 
he kept up his communication with the literary world, mixed 
in the society of the noble Fauxbourg, attended the debates in 
the Chamber of Peers (in which he was disqualified from taking 
part till twenty-five), and was occasionally seen at those places of 
amusement which formed. the chief attractions of his equals in 
rank and age. He has a discriminating eye for genius and 
pretension, ugliness and beauty. He has a marked liking for 
Victor Hugo, but then Victor Hugo at that time was expecting 
the regeneration of the world to emanate from the Church 
of Rome, and dreamt of a confederation of nations under the 
presidency of the Pope. He sets a black mark against one 
salon by saying that he met in it only “obscure doctrinaires and 
ugly women.’ ‘It is pleasant,’ says Mrs, Oliphant, referring to 
the Journal, ‘to find our young champion of the Church 
betrayed into warm though momentary commendation of 
Taglioni, whose modest and poetic grace of movement was so 
different from the bacchanalian feats of the more recent ballet. 
He declares with-fervour that nobody has danced like her since 
the epoch of Christianity, and that she is divine.’ * 

We have said that he lingered at Florence on his way to 
Rome. He lingered there as well to enjoy the society and co- 
operate in the pursuits of his learned and accomplished friend, 
Rio, as to indulge in a newly-formed friendship of that intense, 
devoted kind of which we read in ancient story but find few 
examples in our tamer, colder, more matter-of-fact society. ‘ You 
know,’ he had written to one of his first friends, M. Cornudet, 
‘you know that friendship is the only movement of the soul in 
which excess is permissible.” He had not yet tried love, 
although he yearned for it. This new friendship is recorded, 
portrayed, and illustrated with grace, refinement, and delicacy 
of touch, in the ‘ Récits d’une Sceur,’ a romance of real life; in 
which scenes of pure affection and simple pathos, softened by 
melancholy and elevated by faith, supply the almost total 
absence of passion, incident and plot. It is the story of 





* This goddess of the dance, reduced in circumstances by an unmerited reverse 
of fortune, is now earning her livelihood as a dancing-mistress in this Metropolis ! 
bert 
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Albert de la Ferronays and his young bride—their courtship, 
their marriage, and his death in the bloom of youth— 
‘Manibus date lilia plenis, 
Purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
His saltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere.’ 


It is told by his sister, Mrs. Augustus Craven, and told inimit- 
ably well; but we must warn off the novel readers whose taste 
has been formed in the sensational school—procul, oh ! procul este, 
profani. They must chasten their thoughts, repent their sins, 
and get absolution before they venture upon it, or they will be 
found soliloquising like Guinevere :— 


‘I thought I could not breathe in that pure air, 
That pure serenity of perfect light, 
I wanted life and colour—’ 


The main bond of union between Montalembert and Rio was 
their common view of Art: they were unwearied in their inves- 
tigations and inquiries; and we suspect that Montalembert was 
quite as much interested in the establishment of their favourite 
esthetic theory, as in the vindication of ‘ L’Avenir.’ This was, 
that Art, in all its forms or manifestations, came nearest to 
perfection in proportion to the amount of Christianity with which 
it was imbued or permeated ; and M. Fossier claims for them the 
credit of being the first to perceive and prove that there is a 
Christian art, as there is a Christian literature or a Christian civilisa- 
tion. But was it ever denied that there is an art which sprang 
from Christianity, Roman Catholic Christianity, and is marked 
by the ascetic character of that faith? Henry Heine, accepting 
it as a recognised fact, says (in 1835) that it was necessary as 
a wholesome reaction against the gloomy colossal materialism 
which had unfolded itself in the Roman empire and (he might 
have added) against the sensual materialism of Greece. ‘The 
flesh had become so wanton in the Roman world, that the 
monastic discipline might well be necessary to mortify it. After 
the feast,of a Trimalchion, there was need of a fasting regimen.’ 
After pointing out the signs of it in poetry, he says, ‘ Less favour- 
able was this religion upon the plastic arts, For these two were 
obliged to represent the victory of spirit over matter. Hence 
in sculpture and painting those frightful subjects: martyr- 
doms, crucifixions, dying saints, and mortification of the flesh. 
Verily, when one goes through many a picture-gallery, and sees 
nothing represented but scenes of blood and torture, one might 
believe that the old masters had painted their pictures for the 
gallery 
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>, gallery of an executioner.’ But it was in architecture that the 
influence was most marked :— 


‘ When we now enter an old cathedral, we hardly feel any longer “fy 
the exterior sense of its stone-work symbolicism. Only the general y 
impression strikes immediately into the soul. We here feel the ele- *| 
vation of the spirit and the prostration of the flesh. The interior of 
the cathedral is itself a hollow cross, and we there walk in the very 


t- instrument of martyrdom. The variegated windows cast their red 

e lights upon us, like drops of blood: funeral hymns are trembling 

e, round us; under our feet, tombstones and corruption ; and the spirit 

:, struggles with the colossal pillars, towards heaven, painfully tearing 4 

e itself asunder from the body, which drops, like a worn-out garment, J 
to the ground.’ 


The distinction between sacred music and profane is self- 
evident. Everyone sees the incongruity of playing ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer’ or ‘Cherry Ripe’ on an organ in a church. 4 
And everyone will see on reflection the equal incongruity of 
replacing ‘The Descent from the Cross’ in the cathedral at 
Antwerp, by one of Titian’s voluptuous beauties or a bac- 
chanalian piece by Rubens. Yet M. Fossier asks as if he was 
contending against a paradox: ‘Is it true, yes or no, that a 
church is not a theatre? Given this, is it true, yes or no, that, 
in the house of prayer, everything ought to incline us to pray,— 
the painting, the statues, the music,—all like the architecture ? ! 
Is it true, yes or no, that consequently the Christian subjects ‘| 
ought to be treated with absolutely the same absence of faith 
as the mythological subjects? Is it true that the image of Jesus 
Christ ought not to be that of Jupiter, nor the image of the 
Virgin that of Venus?’ But no one says they ought. Neither = 
ought pictures painted for altar-pieces to be hung up over 
mantel-pieces in dining-rooms; nor is the enjoyment of a com- 
pany met for social pleasure in a saloon or ball-room promoted “4 
by the representation of bodily suffering—of a saint on a gridiron Hy 
or a saint without his skin. t 

Montalembert distinguishes the schools thus: ‘ Fra Angelico 
and the Dispute of the Holy Sacrament, there is Christian art. 
The form studied for itself, studied anatomically, as in the 
“Last Judgment” of Michel Angelo, there is the naturalist 
school. The Fornarina sitting for the portrait of the Virgin— 
—then the infamous imaginations painted by Julio Romano,— 
there is the Pagan art.’ Is this quite fair? Are not the master- 
pieces of Rubens and Titian as much Pagan art as the ‘ infamous 
imaginations’ of Julio Romano? And are these, and such as ; 
these to be proscribed, along with the Venuses and Apollos, m 
because the contemplation of them does not dispose to prayer? i 
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The truth is, he would fain apply to art the same exclusive 
principle which he applied to education; it must be entirely 
pervaded by what he calls Christianity, or it is nought. At 
one of Rogers’s breakfasts, Rio was asked what he thought of the 

ictures, He had his choice amongst masterpieces of all sorts. 

e led the inquirer up to two specimens of the pre-Raphaelite 
school, and said they were the only pictures in the collection 
that interested him. Montalembert in Overbeck’s studio was 
animated by the same feeling: Overbeck, so famed a painter of 
Christianity, that people in the streets pointed him out with: 
Tiens, voila Jésus-Christ. ‘Besides Fra Angelico, Perugino, 
Cimabue, Giotto, and Fra Bartolomeo, Montalembert must have 
held in especial reverence the painter Lorenzo Lotto, who went 
to Loretto to die painting the Virgin so as to be occupied with 
her to the last. 

Some thirty years since the lower limbs of several allegorical 
female figures in St, Peter’s were suddenly invested by papal 
order with robes or petticoats of tin, plastered over so as to 
resemble marble; and about the same time the King of Naples 
caused green muslin drawers to be distributed among the danseuses 
at San Carlos, with an especial injunction that they should never 
appear on the stage without this habiliment. These innovations 
were popularly attributed to Montalembert, who, on a second 
visit to Rome, had been received with marked favour by his 
Holiness. He was certainly guiltless of the green muslin drawers: 
his recollection of Taglioni would have saved him from such a 
solecism. But he may have recommended the tin petticoats in 
St. Peter’s, and he would have been right; for without being 
a devotee of Christian art, a man of taste and feeling might 
have been scandalised at seeing (what he could hardly help 
seeing) the Madonna in the guise of a Venus, with Faith, 
Hope, and Charity in the undress and attitude of the three 
Graces or the three heathen goddesses contending for the 
apple. 

Coleridge used to say that an old Gothic cathedral always 
looked to him like a petrified religion. The Gothic is cer- 
tainly the style of architecture which harmonises best with 
seriousness and solemnity: St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and the 
Cathedral of Florence, are rather palatial than ecclesiastical, and 
there is an Oriental look about the domes. Montalembert’s 
enthusiasm, therefore, took a right direction in the eloquent 
appeal, entitled, ‘Du Vandalisme en France, * in which he called 
on the French to respect their architectural treasures, especially. 





* “Revue des Deux Mondes,’ March, 1833, 
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Charles, Comte de Montalembert. 441 
their grand old cathedrals, as preservatives of their faith as well 
as monuments of their history. 

It was during one of the frequent tours he made to inspect 
medieval buildings and monuments that he was inspired with 
the conception of his first sustained and eminently successful 
effort in literature, the ‘ History of Saint Elizabeth.’ The opening 
sentences of the Introduction are these :— 


® *“On the 19th of November, 1833, a traveller arrived at Marbourg, 
a town in the electorate of Hesse, situated upon the beautiful banks of 
the Lahn. He paused to examine the church, which was celebrated 
at once for its pure and perfect beauty, and because it was the first in 
Germany where the pointed arch prevailed over the round in the great 
renovation of art in the thirteenth century. This church bears the 
name of St. Elizabeth, and it was on St. Elizabeth’s Day that he 
found himself within its walls. In the church itself, which, like the 
country, is now devoted to the Lutheran worship, there was no trace 
of any special solemnity, except that in honour of the day, and con- 
trary to Protestant custom, it was open, and children were at play in 
it among the tombs. The stranger roamed through its vast, desolate, 
and devastated aisles, which are still young in their elegance and airy 
lightness. He saw placed against a pillar the statue of a young 
woman in the dress of a widow, with a gentle and resigned counte- 
nance, holding in one hand the model of a church, and with the other 
giving alms to a lame man..... The lady is then depicted, 

irer than in all the other representations, stretched on her bed of 
death midst weeping priests and nuns; and lastly, bishops exhume a 
coffin on which an emperor lays his crown. The traveller was told 
that these were events in the life of St. Elizabeth, queen of that 
country, who died on that day six hundred years ago in that very 
town of Marbourg, and lay buried in that very church.” ’ 


After his first visit to the church, he went to a bookseller and 
inquired if there was a ‘ Life of St. Elizabeth,’ The bookseller 
mounted to his garret and brought downa pamphlet covered with 
dust. ‘Here is a Life of her,’ he said, ‘if you care about it: it 
is never asked for here.’ Montalembert possessed himself of 
it as a prize, and found it the cold lifeless composition of a 
Protestant. But the sympathetic chord was struck, and he set 
about the study of her career with hourly increasing eagerness, con- 
sulting traditions, visiting every place that she had hallowed by 
her presence, and ransacking all the books, chronicles, and manu- 
scripts in which mention was made of her, or which threw light 
on her contemporaries and her age. And what is really most 
valuable and most characteristic in the book is that which eluci- 








dates her age, especially the Introduction (135 pages royal 
octavo), in which he seeks to prove that the thirteenth century, 
in which she flourished, has been shamefully calumniated : that 
it 
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it was not merely the age in which the Papacy attained its culmi- 
nating point of pride and power, but the age in which Christian 
literature and art, that is to say, what he deems the best and 
purest literature and art, approached nearer to perfection than 
they have ever approached since or are likely to approach again. 

He is strong, indeed unassailable, in Gothic architecture ; for 
almost all the finest cathedrals in Germany, France, Belgium, 
Spain, and England, were built or founded in the thirteenth 
century: strong in painting, for he can point to the early schools 
of Siena and Florence: strong in poetry, if we allow him Dante, 
born in 1265, and bear in mind the legendary poets and the 
‘Niebelungen;’ but singularly weak, we think, when he tries 
to make out that this was also the age of social progress or 
legislation, and that the successors of St. Peter, who, like 
Innocent IIL, aspired to universal empire, were simply doing 
their duty in that state of life to which God had called them: 
that, in claiming to hold all the kings of the earth in humiliating 
vassalage, they had not a spark of mundane ambition and were 
merely vindicating the sacred liberties of the Church.* 

Whilst he was occupied with St. Elizabeth, he joined his 
friends Albert and Alexandrine, the hero and heroine of ‘ Le 
Récit d’une Sceur,’ at Pisa, and she writes: ‘ How he loves 
this St. Elizabeth! He collects the smallest, the most minute 
details about her. He told me the other day a story of a knight 
who wore the colours of a saint who appeared to him in a 
dream,’ There is another letter of hers which pleasantly illustrates 
the playfulness and versatility of his mind and character :— 


‘ “ We all went to the Cascine : then (which amused us much) we all 
went to order a bonnet for me. At dinner Albert suddenly took the 
resolution of going to a ball which was to be given that evening, but 
which we had all three declined. I resisted, fearing that it might do 
him harm; but he insisted, and ending by saying, ‘Je le veux.’ He 
told my maid to prepare everything, and by degrees I allowed myself 
to be persuaded into the pleasant annoyance of making myself as 
pretty as possible (‘je me laissai faire la douce violence’), This occu- 
pied me entirely for two hours. To make the joke complete, we 
forced Montal to go with us. We had. hard work to succeed in this, 
for he had nothing to put on. Albert lent him almost everything. 





* *Pour lui (Innocent) la chrétienté entitre n’est qu’une majestueuse unité, 
u’un seul royaume, sans frontiéres intérieures et sans distinction des races, dont 
il est le défenseur intrépide au dehors, et le juge inébranlable et incorruptible au 
dedans’ (p. xiii). He did this, ‘quoique sans cesse menacé et attaqué par ses pro- 
pres sujets, les turbulents habitants de Rome.’ He was not particular as to means, 
for ‘ il correspondait méme avec les princes musulmans, dans l'intérét de paix et 
de leur salut.’ Of Honorius III. it is said, ‘ Malgré sa douceur, il se vit foreé de 
mettre l’empereur, une premitre fois, au ban de FEglise, en laissant & Grégoire 1X 


Then 


le soin de continuer le combat.’ Le pauvre homme ! 
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Then it was necessary to get a shoemaker for him, and a hairdresser 
to cut his hair. All this amused us immensely; and the end of all, 
which made us laugh more than all the rest, was that, revollecting all 
at once that we had no servant, we took the shoemaker’s boy with us 
in that capacity to go with us to the ball!”’ 


In May 1835 he attained the age (twenty-five) at which a 
French peer was permitted to join in the debates: the right of 
voting being suspended till thirty. He broke ground as a debater 
on the 8th September, 1835, in opposition to a measure for the re- 
striction of the press proposed by the Broglie and Thiers ministry. 
This was followed by other speeches, all of a liberal tendency, 
the general effect of which is described by Sainte-Beuve :— 

‘“ When he reappeared in the Chamber,” says Sainte-Beuve, “ he 


had the right to say anything, to dare anything, so long as he retained 
that elegance of aspect and diction which never forsook him. He 


could utter with all freedom the most passionate pleadings for that 


liberty which was the only excess of his youth. He could develop 
without interruption those absolute theories which from another mouth 
would have made the Chamber shiver, but which pleased them from 
hiss He could even give free course to his mordant and incisive wit, 
and make personal attacks with impunity upon potentates and 
ministers. In one or two cases the Chancellor called him to order 
for form’s sake ; but the favour which attends talent carried everything 
before it. His bitterness—and he was sometimes bitter—from him 
seemed almost amenity, the harshness of the meaning being disguised 
by the elegance of his manner and his perfect good grace.” ’ 


There is one remarkable quality in which Montalembert’s 
writings, including the earliest, resemble Bolingbroke’s. They 
are rhetorical and declamatory: they might be delivered as 
speeches, or parts of speeches, with full effect. To become an 
orator, the writer obviously wants nothing but voice, manner, and 
readiness, which Montalembert never wanted. We are, there- 
fore, surprised to learn from competent authorities (M. Fossier, 
confirmed by Mrs. Oliphant) that he began by speaking from 
copious notes, and did not trust to improvisation till it was 
forced upon him by the exigencies of debate. When what may be 
called his oratorical education was complete, he could not only 
introduce a prepared passage so as not to betray the preparation— 
which a master of the art, Lord Brougham, pronounces its highest 
achievement—but turn every passing incident or interruption to 
account, and reply with telling force upon the instant to all or 
any who roused his indignation or his scorn, About the end of 
the debate on the Droit d’ Enseignement in 1844, which had called 
out all his powers, he was fairly entitled to take rank amongst 
the best French orators of his day ; none of whom, however, except 


perhaps 


‘ 
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thaps Berryer in the Chamber of Deputies and Dupin at the 
Bar, can be placed in the highest class: the habit of reading 
speeches (hardly extinct yet), and of speaking from the tribune, 
having checked the progress of parliamentary oratory in 
France. Montalembert did not shine by lofty sustained imagery, 
like Burke and Grattan, the objects of his early admiration; 
nor by polished rhetoric, flights of fancy, or strokes of humour, 
like Secaiens His strength lay in earnestness, ready command 
of energetic language, elevation of thought and tone, rapidity, 
boldness, conviction, passion, heart. His vehemence, his vis 
vivida, was power: when he warmed to his subject, he carried 
all before him witha rush. He had all, or almost all, that is 
comprised in the action of Demosthenes. Sainte-Beuve says :— 


‘ He has few gestures, but he possesses the most essential qualities 
which produce successful action. His voice, pure and sustained (d'une 
longue haleine), is distinct and clear in tone, with a vibration and 
accent very suitable to mark the generous or ironical meaning of his 
speeches. The son of an English mother, he has in his voice, through 
its sweetness, a certain rise and fall of accentuation which answers his 
purpose well, which lets certain words drop from a greater height and 
resound further than others. I ask pardon for insisting upon these 
particulars ; but the ancients, our masters in everything, and particu- 
larly in eloquence, gave a minute attention to them.’ 


It was Berryer who said: ‘A man has always the voice of 
his mind. A mind clear, distinct, firm, generous, a little 
disdainful, displays all these sentiments in its voice.’ An 
example of each of Montalembert’s merits might be supplied 
from his speech on the Liberty of the Church (16th April, 
1844), in which he proudly vindicated the position of the small 
minority whom he represented in the Chamber :— 


*“ Allow me to tell you, gentlemen, there has arisen amongst you a 
generation of men whom you know not. Call them néo-Catholiques, 
Sacristans, Ultramontanes, as you like: the name is nothing to the 
purpose: the thing exists. This generation would willingly take for 
devise the words with which the manifesto of the generous Poles who 
resisted Catherine II. in the last century began: ‘We who love 
liberty more than everything in the world, and the Catholic religion 
still more than liberty.’ 

‘ “ We are neither conspirators nor flatterers: we are found neither 
in street tumults nor in ante-chambers: we are strangers to all your 
coalitions, to all your recriminatians, to all your struggles of cabinet, 
of parties : we have been neither to Ghent nor to Belgrave Square.* 





* M. Guizot joined Louis XVIII. at Ghent during the Hundred Days; and 
the Legitimists had recently been crossing the Channel in great numbers to do 
homage to Henri V. whilst occupying a house in Belgrave Square. Ww 
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We have made no pilgrimages except to the tombs of apostles, of 
pontifis, and of martyrs: we have there learned, with Christian and 
legitimate respect for established powers, how they are resisted when 
they fail in their duties, and how they are survived ! 

* ” * * * * 


*«.,,.. In this France, which has been wont to produce only 
men of heart and spirit, we alone, we Catholics—should we consent to 
be but fools and cowards? Are we to acknowledge ourselves such 
bastards, so degenerated from the condition of our fathers, that we 
must give up our reason to rationalism, deliver our conscience to the 
university, our dignity and our freedom into the hands of law-makers 
whose hatred for the freedom of the Church is equalled only by their 
profound ignorance of her rights and her doctrines? What! because 
we are of those who confess, do they suppose that we rise from the feet 
of our priests ready to hold out our own wrists to the handcuffs of 
anti-constitutional legalism? What! because the sentiment of faith 
reigns in our hearts, do they suppose that honour and courage have 
perished there? Ah, let them undeceive themselves. You are told: 
Be implacable.* Well, be so; do all you will and all you can. The 
Church answers you by the mouth of Tertullian and the gentle 
Fénelon, ‘ You have nothing to fear from us; but we do not fear 
you. And for me, I add in the name of Catholic laymen like myself, 


Catholics of the nineteenth century—We will not be helots in the 


midst of a free people. We are the successors of the martyrs, and we 
do not tremble before the successors of Julian the Apostate. We are 
the sons of the Crusaders, and we will not fall back before the sons of 
Voltaire!”’ 


Estimated by its electrical effects on the audience—the best test 
of eloquence—his speech on the affairs of Switzerland must be 
regarded as his masterpiece. A league of cantons, the Sonder- 
bund, formed to resist the Federal Diet, had been put down by 
an armed force, much as the Southern Confederacy was put 
down in the United States. It was practically the triumph of 
the radicals over the conservatives and Catholics, so that all 
Montalembert’s warmest sympathies were enlisted for the Son- 
derbund. The conquerors, moreover, had been guilty of great 
excesses, and the adie orders had been the chief sufferers. 
The question arose as one of foreign policy in the debate on the 
Address, January 11th, 1848, and its real importance lay in its 
connection with the doctrines which revolutionised the greater 
i of Europe within the year. ‘This was the aspect in which 

ontalembert presented it :— 

‘ “ Believe me, gentlemen, I do not come here to expose a religious 


or Catholic grievance. Yes, Catholicism has been wounded in Switzer- 
land, as all the world knows; but all the world knows also that the 





* An expression of Dupin’s. 
wounds 
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wounds and the defeats of religion are not incurable or irreparable 
wounds; that at bottom it is her vocation to be wounded, persecuted, 
oppressed. She suffers from it, but only for a time. She is cured of 
it, she recovers, she comes out of these trials more radiant and more 
strong. But do you know what does not recover so easily, what 
cannot with impunity be exposed to such attacks? It is order, it is 
peace ; it is above all, liberty, and this is the cause which I come to 
plead before you, it is this which I come to deplore and vindicate 
with you.”’ 
* * * * * * 

‘ “ Let no one say, as certain generous but blind spirits have said, 
that radicalism is the exaggeration of liberalism ; no, it is its antipodes, 
its extreme opposite. Radicalism is nothing more than an exaggera- 
tion of despotism: and never has despotism taken a more odious 


form.” ’ 
* * * * * * 


‘No one can have more right than I have to proclaim this dis- 
tinction, for I defy any man to love liberty more than I have done, 
And here it must be said, I do not accept, either as a reproach or as 
praise, the opinion expressed of me by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, that | was exclusively devoted to religious liberty. No, no, 
gentlemen: that to which I am devoted is liberty in itself, the liberty 
of all and in everything. This I have always defended, always pro- 
claimed : I who have written so much, spoken so much—too much, I 
acknowledge—I defy any man to find a single word from my pen or 
from my hps which has not been devoted to the cause of freedom. 
Freedom: ah! I can say it without phrases (sans phrase). She has 
been the idol of my soul ; if I have anything to reproach myself with, 
it is to have loved her too much, to have loved her as one loves when 
one is young, that is, without measure, without limit. But I neither 
reproach myself for this, nor do I regret it ; I will continue to serve 
Freedom, to love her always, to believe in her always; and it is my 
belief that I have never loved her more, never served her better than 
on this day when I am doing my best to unmask her enemies, who 
deck themselves out in her colours, who usurp her flag to soil it, to 
dishonour it!”’ 


According to the contemporary reports, the delivery of this 
speech was repeatedly interrupted by the enthusiasm of the 
audience. Half the peers rose to their feet: exclamations were 
heard from every corner of the Chamber. Pasquier left his place 
to compliment the orator: the ministers hurried up to him for 
the same purpose. M. Guizot, speaking for his colleagues, 
said :— 

**“T do not share all the ideas of the honourable speaker; I 
do not accept the reproaches he has addressed to the Govern- 
ment. But he has given expression to too many great, good, and 
useful truths, and he has spoken with a sentiment too sincere and 
profound 
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profound to make it possible to raise any debate with him at this 
moment. I cannot introduce a purely political and still less a per- 
sonal question, after what he has just said. I have no reply to make 
to M. de Montalembert.”’ 


This completes the parallel with the greatest success ever 
attained in the English Parliament, Sheridan’s Begum speech, 
when Pitt moved the adjournment of the debate, on the ground 
taken by M. Guizot. In recording this great event in his journal, 
Montalembert expresses his ineffable satisfaction at having exe- 
cuted justice on ces scélérats, the Swiss radicals, with whom he 
classed their patron and prompter (as he designated him), Lord 
Palmerston, 

We have anticipated a little to classify his oratory. A man 
like Montalembert cannot be happy or content unless his heart 
is occupied, as well as his imagination and his intellect: he 
must have an object of affection as well as of ambition; and 
even friendship, the truest and warmest, will not suffice. ‘I have 
never been able to touch a woman’s heart,’ is his sorrowful entry 
in 1834; forgetting to add that he had never tried or never set 
the right way about it. How could he touch a living woman’s 
heart when his own was with a dead saint? ‘Saint Elizabeth,’ 
he rapturously exclaims, ‘she is my only friend.’ If saints in 
heaven are permitted to befriend their worshippers on earth, it 
may have been she who, by some miraculous influence, brought 
about his sudden and most auspicious attachment to her descend- 
ant, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of Count Félix 
de Merode, whom he met for the first time in the spring of 1836, 
and married in the following August.* 

Immediately after their marriage the young couple started for 
Italy, by way of Switzerland. They passed the Christmas at 

me, where he had three interviews with the Pope, who quietly 
talked over the old affair of ‘ L’Avenir,’ and expressed his warm 
approval of the course which Montalembert had subsequently 
pursued in religious matters. They are back in Paris in May, 
1837, and, according to his biographer, ‘there followed a few 
years of tranquil domestic existence, not without movement and 
that bruit which, from his earliest days, Montalembert had 
acknowledged himself to love—but still calm, disturbed by no 
clamour of perpetual publicity, with time in it for much literary 
work and much family enjoyment.’ 

In 1849 he came to England to attend the deathbed of his 
mother, accompanied by his wife and brother-in-law, Count 





% The Belgian family of ¢ de Merode is one of the noblest in Europe, and con- 
nected with many princely houses. Monsignor de Merode, the honoured coun- 
sellor of the Pope, is the brother of Madame de Montalembert. Ww 
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Werner de Merode. The melancholy occasion prevented them 
from going into society, and we learn from Rio that they accepted 
only two invitations from London acquaintance—the one being 
Rogers, with whom they breakfasted ; * and the other ‘a young 
member of Parliament destined to the greatest political position 
of our time,’ Mr. Gladstone. In February, 1840, he writes to an 
English friend, Mr. de Lisle Philipps, that his chief occupation 
and interest since he left England had been the direction and 
maintenance of the ‘ Univers,’ the journal which, under M. Veuillot, 
was eventually to become the bitterest of his assailants and calum- 
niators. The breach between him and the extreme section of the 
clerical party arose out of the settlement of the education 
question by the arrangement which he called the ‘ Concordat 
d’Enseignement’ and they designated as a base compromise of 
the best interests of the Church. The main object, the liberty of 
teaching, was undoubtedly attained by it: attained by his un- 
ceasing devotion to the cause till it was practically won by effort 
upon effort, speech upon speech, during the most brilliant phase 
of his parliamentary career. It was the varied powers he dis- 
played in its advocacy, coupled with the personal sacrifices 
exacted by it and made without murmuring, that elicited the 
glowing encomium of Count Molé in 1844: ‘ What a pity that 
he has so little ambition! And yet it is fine! If I was but 
forty, 1 would desire no other part (réle) than that of M. de 
Montalembert.’ He was mortified, no doubt, at the manner in 
which he was assailed after the passing of the Loi Falloux, which 
he might be excused for thinking ought to have been the Loi 
Montalembert ; but his sympathising biographer is surely hurried 
into an unconscious exaggeration when she says :— 

‘ He was thus left victorious, yet defeated, upon the ground he had 
so long and so gallantly held. The victory was won, but the leader 
was left alone upon the field of battle. Curiously significant, like the 
dramatic winding up of a tragedy, was this strange success. He won 
it—but in winning it, came not only to the end of his campaign, but 
to an end of his power; he had succeeded in the object which he had 
pursued for twenty years ; but his political position was gone, and his 
power over. Never was there a more singular situation. In con- 
quering he fell.’ 


His power over the ultras of the clerical party was at an 
end, but his political position, which did net depend upon 
them at any time, was rather strengthened by their defection. 





* This is the breakfast mentioned at the beginning of this article. Rio, in 
his printed narrative, has given rather a melodramatic turn to the incident and 
made Rogers talk of ‘that immovable and cloudless faith.’ Our version, copied 
from one of Montalembert's letters, gives it as it was related to him at the Ne. 
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‘Now,’ writes Sainte-Beuve in November 1849, ‘he is followed 
willingly by men of all parties. Not only the eloquence and 
brilliancy, but the meaning, of his noble speeches is accepted 
and acknowledged. He has ceased to see everything from one 
point of view.’ The Chamber of Peers had been abolished, and 
these noble speeches were addressed to popular assemblies, which 
(adds the same fine observer), so differently composed and so 
stormy, suited him marvellously. ‘ He did not fear interruptions, 
but liked them : he found in them (he said) great honour and great 
pleasure.’ In a debate on the Irremovability of the Magistrature, 
April, 1849, after alluding to the assimilation of religion to 
justice in the expressions ‘temple of the law,’ ‘sanctuary of 
justice,’ ‘ priesthood of the magistracy,’ he continued :— 


‘“ Yes, gentlemen, revolutions have passed over the head of the 
priest without bending it. I ask you so to act as that they may pass 
over the head of the judge without striking it. Let the stream of 
progress—if there is progress—let the destinies of the nation, that 
which is variable, if you like it better, in the destinies of the nation 
—roll its course between two immovable banks, between the temple 
of the law and the temple of God—between the sanctuary of justice 
and the sanctuary of truth—between the priesthood of the priest and 
the priesthood of the judge.” ’ * 


In the debate on the Prince President’s letter to Edgar Ney, 
imposing what were deemed insulting conditions on the Pope, 
he said :— 


** You deny it; you deny moral force, you deny faith, you deny 
the empire of the pontifical authority over souls—that empire which 
has subdued the proudest emperors. Well; be it so; but there is 
ene thing which you cannot deny, it is the weakness of the Holy See. 
It is this weakness, understand, that constitutes its insurmountable 
strength against you. Yes, truly, for there is not in the history of 
the world a greater or more consolatory spectacle than the embarrass- 
ment of strength in conflict with weakness. 

‘ “ Permit me a familiar comparison. When a man is condemned 
to struggle against a woman, if that woman is not the most degraded 
of beings, she may defy him with impunity. She tells him, ‘ Strike! 
but you will disgrace yourself, and you will not conquer me.’ Well, 
the Church is not a woman; she is more than a woman, she is a 
mother. She is a mother—the mother of Europe, of modern society, 
of modern humanity. It matters not that one is an unnatural son, a 
rebellious son, an ungrateful son, one always remains son, and there 
comes @ moment in every struggle against the Church when this 
parricidal struggle becomes insupportable to the human race, and 





* ‘Entre le sacerdoce du prétre et le sacerdoce du juge.’ No speakers or 
writers of the higher class suffer so much in translation as the French. 
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when he who has maintained it falls overpowered, annihilated, be it 
by defeat, be it by the unanimous reprobation of humanity !”’ 


This impersonation of the Church, which exactly fell in with 
the feelings of the majority, was followed by a triple salvo of 
cheers. When he sat down, Berryer hurried up to him and 
said, ‘Your strength lies in this, that you are not absolute but 
resolute.’ Thiers said, ‘He is the most eloquent of men, and 
his speech the finest I have ever heard. I envy him for it, but 
1 hope the envy is no sin, for I love the beautiful, and I love 
Montalembert.’ 

What really lowered his political position, and lessened public 
confidence in his sagacity, was his conduct in reference to the coup 
d état. Two days after its occurrence, December 4, he wrote to 
M. Fossier, ‘Je n’ai su, ni conseillé, ni approuvé ce qui s'est 
fait’ But he allowed his name to remain on the Consultative 
Commission for some days, and was cajoled into the semblance 
of acquiescence till the confiscation of the Orleans property. 
His reasons were fully stated in his published letter, dated 
December 12, recommending the re-election of the President, 
These may be summed up in his dread of Socialism and his 
gratitude for services rendered to Catholicism: ‘The liberty of 
instruction guaranteed ; the Pope re-established by French arms: 
the Church restored to its councils, its synods, the plenitude of 
its dignity: the gradual augmentation of its colleges, its com- 
munities, its work of salvation and mercy.’ He concluded in 
these words, ‘In the mighty struggle between the two powers 
which divide the world, | believe that, in acting thus, I am as I 
ever have been, for Catholicism against Revolution.’ 

The bitter truth soon broke upon him, that he had been 
acting for Catholicism against liberty; and during the whole 
remainder of his life he struggled manfully to repair or atone 
for his mistake. The anti-imperial feeling of the Academy 
made his election to it in 1852 doubly welcome as a tribute to 
his personal integrity, as well as to his literary and oratorical 
distinction; and his inaugural address (Feb. 5th) was fully 
equal to his fame. One of the most telling passages was that 
in which, after showing to what France had been brought by 
revolutionary excesses, he said :— 


‘ Whether in the end we are to be conquered or conquerors, is the 
secret of God. The grand point is not to have ourselves prepared 
the catastrophe to which we succumb, and, after our defeat, not to 
become the accomplice or the instrument of the victorious foe. I 
remember, as bearing on this, a fine reply attributed to the most 
chivalrous of our revolutionists, to M. de la Fayette. He was asked 
ironically what he had been able to do for the triumph of his liberal 
doctrines 
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doctrines under the First Empire, and he replied, “Je me suis tenu 
debout.” It strikes me, gentlemen, that this proud and haughty 
expression might serve for the devise and summary of your history. 
oa Frangaise has also the right to say, “Je suis restée 
de 2? * 


In July, 1857, he writes from Vichy that, after twenty-six 
years of public service, he has been set aside in the recent elec- 
tions ; ‘and this, thanks to the Clergy of Franche-Comté, half of 
whom voted against me, and the other half stayed at home ; such 
has been the result of the influence of the “* Univers,” and of its 
calumnies and denunciations for the last seven years against me 
and my friends,’ He was defeated by a Government candidate, 
and he used to relate an incident showing that other causes than 
clerical animosity were at work. On the day of election a party 
of gendarmes were marched into the principal town of the 
department, and drawn up in the square before the polling-place. 
‘Why did you not keep your promise ?’ asked Montalembert of 
a peasant proprietor, who had promised to vote for him and then 
voted the other way. ‘Oh, Monsieur le Comte, the gendarmes !’— 
‘Did they say anything ?’—‘ No, Monsieur le Comte.’—‘ Did 
they do anything ?’—‘ No, Monsieur le Comte.—‘ Then why 
did you not vote as you promised ?’—‘ Oh, Monsieur le Comte, 
ils étaient toujours ld.’ 

He called a visit to England ‘ taking a bath of life,’ in allusion 
to the bracing effect of its social and political atmosphere on one 
who had been breathing the impure and depressing air of des- 
potism. He took one of these baths in 1855, and made the 
acquaintance of the scélérat Foreign Secretary, of whom he 
writes, ‘I had yesterday a long conversation with Lord Palmer- 
ston, and I must acknowledge that, in spite of the repugnance 
which I have for his political principles, it would be difficult to 
find a man more agreeable, more spirituel or younger, notwith- 
standing that he is seventy-three.’ 

He wished to see Woolwich Arsenal, and went down with a 
friend. They got there during the dinner hour, and whilst wait- 
ing for the reopening of the workshops sat down upon one 
of a range of cannon, with a conical pile of shells in front. He 
began to talk of England, her grandeur, her resources, her free 
institutions ; and discoursed so eloquently that his companion 
earnestly pressed him to give body and durability to his obser- 
vations by making them the basis of a book. ‘ Gibbon states that 
the idea of writing his “ Decline and Fall” first started to his 








* When Si¢yés was asked what he had done during the Reign of Terror, he 
replied, ‘ Ce que j'ai fait? j'ai véeu.’ (Mignet.) : 
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mind as he sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol. Why 
should not the first idea of an Essay on the Future of England 
first start to the mind of an illustrious foreigner sitting on one of 
the emblems and materials of her naval and military power?’ * 
He laughed at this grandiloquent parallel, but took the hint, and 
wrote ‘L’Avenir politique de ]’Angleterre,’ a book in which he 
indicates with instinctive sagacity the felicitous concurrence of 
circumstances, habits, and modes of thoughts that have made 
the British empire what it is. He was bitterly assailed on both 
sides of the Chiesmel, especially for what he said about the 
Churches ; and we have a letter now before us, dated La Roche- 
en-Breny, January 3rd, 1856, in which he writes, ‘This act has 
been, and deserves to be, looked upon as an act of foolhardiness, 
I have to contend both in Europe and America with the whole 
weight of religious prejudice against Protestant England, and of 
political prejudice against English freedom or English ambition.’ 

What turned out an act of still greater foolhardiness was an 
article in the ‘Correspondant’ of October, 1858 (published 
separately in England), entitled ‘Un Débat sur "Inde au Parle- 
ment anglais,’ which he made the vehicle of such exasperating 
allusions to the Imperial régime that it provoked a prosecution. 
He was defended by Berryer, and gave his own evidence as to 
the exact meaning of the inculpated passages, which no English 
judge or jury could have held libellous, but he was found guilty, 
and the sentence on him was six months’ imprisonment with a 
fine of 3000 francs: one month’s imprisonment and a fine of 
1000 francs on the publisher. The sentence, after being con- 
firmed on appeal, was remitted by the Emperor. This article 
contained an admirable account of the debate in question—the 
debate on Mr. Cardwell’s motion of censure on Lord Ellen- 
borough’s proclamation—with sketches of the several speakers, in 
his best manner. 

The two first volumes of his ‘Monks of the West’ (from 
St. Benedict to St. Bernard) appeared in 1860; the third, 
in 1865; the fourth and fifth, in 1867. The subject of 
the three last is the conversion of England by the monks; 
which is brought down to the death of the Venerable Bede in 
785. ‘This great monument of history, this great work inter- 
rupted by death,’ says M. Coclin, ‘is gigantic as an uncom- 

leted cathedral.’ It is certainly a vast conception, a durable, 
if unfinished, monument of energy, zeal, literary skill, research, 
learning, eloquence, and (we must add) credulity. His principal 





* “It was as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted 
friars were singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the 
“Decline and Fall” first started to my mind,’—Gibbon’s Memoirs. 
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authorities are necessarily monkish chronicles, eked out by 
legends and traditions as fabulous as those of the Round Table. 
But he puts implicit faith in all of them: rarely, if at all, 
applies the test of conflicting evidence or internal improbability : 
is never staggered by any amount of miracles; and is so ready 
to give his saints, male and female, credit for supernatural 
powers that it is fortunate the story of St. Dunstan’s conflict 
with the Devil did not come within his range, for he would 
most assuredly have adopted it asa fact. His chapter on ‘ Les 
Religieuses anglo-saxonnes’ is principally composed of the adven- 
tures of Saxon princesses who leave their fathers or husbands 
and their homes, to lead a kind of life which, without Divine 
interposition, would be dangerous in the extreme. Thus Frides- 
wilda, founder and patroness of Oxford—‘that is to say of one 
of the most celebrated seats of learning in the universe ’—being 
out on the ramble, is pursued and on the point of being over- 
taken by a rude suitor, when she prays to St. Cecilia, who 
saves her by striking the brute blind, but restores his sight at 
the subsequent intercession of the intended victim when she is 
safe. Feeling thirsty, she prays for water, and there instantly 
bubbles up a spring which continued during six centuries to 
attract crowds by the fame of its healing qualities :— 


‘ But of all the miracles collected after her death none touches us 
like that which, related during her life, especially contributed to 
aggrandise her reputation for sanctity. It chanced one day that an 
unhappy young man suffering from leprosy met her. As soon as he 
caught sight of her, he cried out: “I conjure you, Virgin Frideswilda, 
by the Almighty God, to give me a kiss in the name of Jesus Christ, 
His only Son.” The maiden, subduing the horror inspired by this 
hideous malady, drew near to him, and after marking him with the 
sign of the cross, impressed a sisterly kiss on his lips. Very soon 
afterwards the scales of the leper’s skin fell off, and his body became 
healthy and fresh as that of a child.’ 


This is one specimen amongst a hundred. The admixture of 
legendary lore lends additional attraction to the biographical 
portions, which read like 80 many prose idylls, except where 
they are interspersed with sketches of customs or manners, 
descriptions of scenery, and elaborate dissertations to prove that 
the monks, through a long succession of ages, have done more 
for European civilisation than all the economists and calcu- 
lators, reformers and scientific discoverers, put together. This, 
indeed, is the moral of the book, which can only be even 
plausibly deduced by confounding the monks congregated 
in richly endowed monasteries with the monks errant or mis- 
sionary monks; these two classes having about as much to be 
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with each other as the Templars settled on the banks of the 
Thames with the Knights Templar who fought for the Temple, 
or the modern knights of Malta or St. John with those who 
formed the bulwark of Christendom against the Turks. 

In illustration of the services rendered to agriculture, he says, 
* Wherever there is a luxuriant forest, a pure stream, a majestic 
hill, we may be sure that Religion has left her stamp by the 
hand of the monk.’ Is not this very like saying that they 
managed to possess themselves of the finest parts of the country ? 
They reclaimed a great deal of waste ground, but their agricul- 
ture does not appear to have been of an advanced description, 
and he commends one religious community for doing the work 
of oxen by harnessing themselves to the plough. In regard to 
learning, they kept the lamp burning with a feeble and flickering 
light ; but it was beside the purpose of their institution to culti- 
vate profane literature or to educate the laity ; and the little they 
did in either direction may be inferred from the condition of 
literature prior to its revival and the want of education in the 
people. Till the end of the fifteenth century every one who 
could read—‘a mark (says Blackstone) of great learning in those 
days of ignorance and her sister superstition’—was allowed the 
benefit of clergy, it being taken for granted that every one who 
could read must be a clerk in holy orders,* This is quite de- 
cisive on the point. To establish the value of monastic esta- 
blishments as inexhaustible reservoirs of prayer, Montalembert 
appeals again to legends and traditions :— 


‘ During a thousand years, and in all Catholic nations, princes were 
seen emulously recurring to the prayers of the monks, and taking 
pride in their confidence in them. At the apogee of the feudal epoch, 
when the fleet of Philip Augustus, sailing towards the Holy Land, is 
assailed in the sea of Sicily by a terrible tempest, the king reanimates 
the courage and confidence of the sailors by reminding them what 
intercessors they had left on their native soil. “It is midnight,” he 
said; ‘it is the hour when the communists of Clairvaux rise to chant 
unctions. These holy monks never forget us. They are going to 
appease (sic) Christ: they are going to pray for us; and their prayers 
are going to rescue us from danger.” ¢ 





* The distinction between laymen and clergymen as regards benefit of clergy 
was first drawn by 4 Hen. VII. ¢. 13 :— 
‘Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 
Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line.’ 
Douglas in Marmion. Gawain was a bishop. 
+ Theauthority isa Latin poem, ‘ Guillelm. Bretonis Philippidos.’ It proceeds :— 
‘ Vix bene finierat, et jam fragor omnis et estus, 
Ventorumque cadit rabies, pulsisque tenebris, 
Splendiflua radiant et luna et sidera luce.’ 
Why did Montalembert break off at the miracle, which was quite in his way? 
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After stating that an analogous trait is related of Charles V.— 
who, it will be remembered, ordered prayers to be offered up for 
the release of his own prisoner, the Pope—the author proceeds, 
‘Like these chiefs, the whole Society of Christendom, during 
the whole of the middle age, showed itself penetrated with this 
confidence in the superior and invincible power of monastic 
prayer; and this is why they endowed to the best of their ability 
those who interceded the best for them.’ ‘The mercenary character 
of the intercession, therefore, in no respect deducted from its 
efficacy ; and no king or emperor need fear shipwreck if he or 
some well-advised predecessor has retained a sufficient number 
of monks to get up in the middle of the night to pray for him. 

The fifth volume concludes with a touching and really beau- 
tiful allusion to a family incident, which is thus related by his 
friend, M. Cochin :— 

** One day,” says M. Cochin, “ his charming and beloved child 
entered that library which all his friends know so well, and said to 
him, ‘I am fond of everything around me. I love pleasure, wit, 
society and its amusements; I love my family, my studies, my com- 
panions, my youth, my life, my country: but I love God better than 
all, and I desire to give myself to him.’ “And when he said to her, 
‘My child, is there something that grieves you?’ she went to the 
book-shelves and sought out one of the volumes in which he had 
narrated the history of the Monks of the West. ‘ It is you,’ she 
answered, ‘ who have taught me that withered hearts and weary souls 
are not the things which we ought to offer to God.’” 


After describing the agony inflicted on both mother and 
father by this event, Montalembert exclaims, ‘How many 
others have undergone this agony, and gazed with a look of 
distraction on the last worldly appearance of a dearly beloved 
daughter or sister.’ Yet it never once occurs to this warm- 
headed, noble-minded man that a system which inflicts such 
agony on so many innocent sufferers, which condemns to the 
chill gloom of a cloister what is meant for love and light— 
which runs counter to the whole course of nature—may be 
wrong. 

During the last eight or ten years of his life he was suf- 
fering from the malady of which he died; and on February 10, 
1869, he writes to one of his most valued English friends, Mr. 
Monsell: ‘ My unfortunate state is just the same as it has been 
for the last three years. . 1 have no chance, no hope, and I think 
I may sincerely say, no wish to recover.’ His capacity for in- 
tellectual exertion was necessarily impaired, but his conversation 
was never more brilliant than during the afternoons when his 
health permitted him to hold a sort of reception round his sofa. 


The 
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The only difference was that it had a shade of sadness, and 
turned by preference on questions in which grave and high 
interests were involved. In earlier days and happier times, it 
was sparkling with fancy and humour, as well as replete. with 
thought; he eould talk equally well like an Englishman with 
elliptical breaks, or like a Frenchman with continuity and flow ; 
he told an anecdote with inimitable apropos, and although not 
a word or gesture belied the inborn courtesy of his race, he 
would occasionally throw in a dash of irony, which scarce sus- 
pected, like the onion atoms in Sydney Smith’s salad,* imparted 
a delicate flavour to his style. There are two contrasted occa- 
sions, respectively illustrative of both manners, which vividly 
recall his image; a dinner at 16, Upper Brook Street, in 1854, 
when he was gay, glancing, animated, varied, and satirical: an 
afternoon in his own library in the Rue du Bac in 1867, when, 
discussing with General Changarnier and an English friend the 
political ‘situation and the errors which led to it, he said, ‘I 
formed a wrong estimate of our imperial master’s honesty; you, 
Thiers, Berryer, and other leaders of the party of order, of his 
capacity.’ 

It is painful to reflect that his spirit was not suffered to pass 
away in peace: that his dying hours were troubled by an im- 
_— call to choose his side in a wantonly provoked schism. 

e died on the 15th March, 1870, and his memorable letter on 
Papal infallibility is dated February 28th, just sixteen days 
before his death. That letter was declared unsatisfactory at 
Rome ; but, in reply to a visitor, who ventured to catechise him 
on his death-bed, he is reported to have given in his uncon- 
ditional adhesion to what confessedly he did not understand. 
‘And God does not ask me to understand. He asks me to 
submit my will and intelligence, and J will do so.’ 

Even this was not enough. The highest tribute of ecclesi- 
astical respect which the Church accords to a faithful son was 
denied to his memory: to the memory of him who had devoted 
his whole life to her cause, who had dared impossibilities for her 
sake, who had given up to her what was meant for mankind, and 
thereby abdicated that place amongst practical statesmen and 
legislators which, apart from her blighting influence, his birth, 
his personal gifts, his high and ‘rare quality of intellect, his 
eloquence, his elevation of purpose, his nobility of mind and 
character, must have won for him. 





* Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole.’ 
Recipe for a Winter Salad. 
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Art. VI.—1, 2, 3. The Oxford, Cambridge, and London 
University Calendars for the year 1873. 

4, The Oxford University Gazette. 

5. The Cambridge University Calendar. 

6, 7. University of London: Minutes of the Senate, and Proceed- 
ings of Convocation. 

8. On a proposed Amendment of the Scheme for Pass Examina- 
tions. By Rev. Henry Latham, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1873. 

9. A Letter ‘to the Members of the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge.’ By Robert Potts, Trinity College. 1873. 


HE war of the Greeks and Trojans, which raged three cen- 
turies and a half ago on the banks, not of Scamander, but 

of Isis, has broken out anew through the length and breadth of 
our land. The Greek learning, which was finally established 
in our Universities and Schools by such men as Grocyn and 
Linacre, More, Erasmus, and Dean Colet,* is attacked— 
strange to say—in the name of that ‘modern progress’ to 
which its revival gave the chief impulse. The modern 
Trojans, like the Brute of our own mythical history, have 
returned as invaders; and threaten either to storm the citadels 
of learning by the force of popular ignorance, or to filch 
away the image of Pallas in the disguise of zeal for know- 
ledge. They have reaped their first success at the latest founded 
seat of liberal education, which was manfully held by the main 
body of its defenders, only to be surrendered by its official 
keepers. The recent decision of the Senate of the University 
of London, no longer to require Greek as an obligatory 
subject at the Matriculation Examination, forms the crisis in a 
controversy, on which we feel it time to speak out with all 
earnestness in the interests alike of our Universities and of the 
whole cause of liberal education, as affecting the future character 
of our people. For this first infraction of the high standard, 
which has won for the London degrees a reputation second to 
none, has been made expressly as a concession to a demand for 
opening the path to Academical Degrees to the pupils of schools 
in which so-called modern subjects have been preferred to 
classical culture. The same demand has been formally addressed 
to the older Universities. Oxford has not yet given a decisive 
answer. The Senate of Cambridge rejected a similar proposal 





* Colet is memorable in the history of Greek learning for his own attempts to 
learn the language in his old age, as well as for the direction in his statutes of St. 
Paul’s School—‘ I wolde they (the scolers) were taught always in good literature, 
bothe Laten and Greeke.’ 
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on a close division in a large congregation, by ninety votes to 
eighty-one, just a week before the decision taken at Burlington 
House. In the University of London itself, the body of gra- 
duates assembled in Convocation (answering to the Cambridge 
Senate) rejected, on the 21st of January, by no less than forty- 
three votes to twenty-four, the change which the Senate adopted 
on the 12th of February by the bare majority of two (ten votes 
to eight); a change, it is worth while to observe, which the 
Senate itself had rejected in 1870 by the same majority (seven 
votes to five), and eight years earlier by the very decisive vote 
of sixteen to five* On the occasion last named, in 1862, the 
decision turned on the broad question of requiring from 
students entering on an academic course a knowledge, elementary 
but accurate, of all those rudiments of liberal culture and useful 
learning, which form the common foundation of the faculties of 
Arts and Laws, Science and Medicine, in which special degrees 
are afterwards given. The report which the Senate then 
adopted defended the new requirement of scientific culture in 
words which now bear a strangely prophetic sense :— 


‘ The teachers of Science and Medicine will come forward .. . and 
claim for their students an exemption from matriculating in Greek 
and Latin. . . . And if such an application were made by the teachers 
of Science and Medicine, the Committee could only reply to it by 
upholding against them the imperative necessity of literary culture, as the 
right arm of a liberal education; just as they now defend the main- 
tenance and integrity of the other arm—scientific culture, inductive as 
well as mathematical—against the too exclusive predilections of 
classical and mathematical instructors.’— Minutes of the Senate, May 7th, 
1862. 


We can scarcely be wrong in referring this report to the pen 
of the late Vice-Chancellor, who served the University with all 
his powers up to the last acts done for it in his sick-room, and 
whose death has been the signal for the change which he had 
resisted with all his might. Mr. Grote’s authority on this 
question is not that of the Greek scholar only, for he was no 
less earnest in maintaining the claims of science, of which he 
was a learner to the last. His Life, which will soon be in our 





* It is proper to observe that the division in 1862 took place only incidentally 
to the main question, which related to the retention of Chemistry as a compulsory 
subject. The proposal then rejected was to give an option between Greek and 
Latin; that rejected in 1870 was to give an option between Greek and English; 
that carried in 1873 is an option between the three languages, Greek, French, and 
German, so that a candidate needs to pass in only one of the three. The proposal 
rejected at Cambridge was to make French and German (not French or German) 
alternative subjects with Greek, at the candidate’s option, at the ‘ Previous Exa- 
mination,’ that is, the first of the examinations for the B.A. degree. 
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readers’ hands, proves the deep interest which he took in these 
discussions, and explains his view on this particular point: 
‘Although nowise behindhand in sympathy for the advance- 
ment of the sciences, he used to say that they would be sure to 
take care of themselves, while the acquisition of Greek and Latin 
required to be excited and encouraged by motives less obviously 
associated with material profit than the other subjects of study,’ 
Had he lived, his authority would probably have still turned 
the scale, and no stronger proof has been given of his irre- 
parable loss, 

Among the majority who adopted the report of 1862, and refused 
the option between Latin and Greek, we find the names of the 
Chancellor, Lord Wodehouse (now Lord Kimberley), and Mr. 
Lowe ; and these distinguished members of the present government 
formed, with Lord Derby and Lord Acton, half of the majority 
who have now refused to uphold ‘ the imperative necessity of literary 
culture,’ so far at least as it is secured by Greek, the true ‘ right 
arm of a liberal education.’ In citing these names we have a very 
different purpose from that of taunting them with inconsistency.* 
As leaders in the political world, their change of side is significant 
of a current of opinion, to which they have deemed it wise to 
yield ; and the constitution of the University of London, with a 
Senate nominated chiefly by the Crown, subjects it (whether for 
good or evil) to a weight of influence, which easily turns the 
scale against the traditions of academic culture and the views 
of its own graduates. It is our purpose to trace the growth of 
the views which have in this case prevailed, and to expose the 
evils which they threaten to the cause of intellectual and social 
culture. We believe this to be but one more example of the 
course, so characteristic of ‘modern progress,’ which has been 
well described as drifting into a change prejudged to be a 
reform ; a sample of the counsel which concedes a demand, 
which is called popular because those who raise it make a loud 
cry ; of the wisdom which removes a buttress because it is said 
to stand in the way of a new road, without considering whether 
the new way is wanted, or the reasons which made what is 
removed an essential support of the ancient fabric. ‘The change 
is inevitable ’—‘ the time for it is come’—such are the modern 
excuses for yielding to an unintelligent clamour, which firm 
resistance would prove to be as weak as calm reasoning would 
show it to be groundless. The time chosen for surrender is 
often that at which the clamour is subsiding and the tide turning ; 
nor are the signs of reaction wanting in the present case. At 





* Lord Derby voted on both occasions against retaining Greek as a com- 
pulsory subject. th 
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the very time when the change is made on the twofold ground 
of removing an obstacle from the path of scientific students, and 
of meefing the demand for a more utilitarian education, we find 
practical men casting away the utilitarian heresy, and at least 
one large section of the scientific world rallying in defence 
of Greek as an essential foundation of all high culture. Of the 
distinguished physicians and surgeons on the Senate of the London 
University, only one voted in favour of the late resolution; and 
there was a singular agreement on the other side among the 
medical graduates in Convocation. The true motive power of 
the change is to be found in the ‘doctrinaire’ spirit of so-called 
educational reformers, who have had the fortune to obtain for 
their views the support of that great modern substitute for real 
public opinion, as the matured fruit of counsel and discussion— 
the decisions of a Government Commission. 

No person who feels an interest in education can remember a 
time when there was not a controversy between the advocates of 
culture and utility, of discipline and information; a controversy 
which it is not our purpose to intrude again upon our readers, 
With some surrender of extreme views on both sides, the general 
result has been that the defence has got the better of the attack. 
The old traditions of English education, modified by some con- 
cessions and widened by improvements, have been maintained 
against the vulgar forms of mere utilitarianism. It has been 
agreed amongst thinking men, whether their own pursuits be 
intellectual or practical, that their sons ought to be trained first 
to be men, and worthy of their place in society, and afterwards 
for their special business or professions. It has passed into an 
axiom, that the proper method of such training is to form rather 
than to fill the mind; and that those studies are the best which 
give free exercise to all its faculties, training the mind all round, 
that it may not be the victim of any one-sided view, and enlarging 
its powers to receive exact and varied knowledge, rather than 
burthening it with a store of facts or a set of opinions, which 
may be best received and formed as the occasion arises. As 
in launching a new bark we do not try to direct her head to 
the point of the compass to which she is to sail, nor to supply 
her with all that she may want for every future voyage ; we look, 
not to her contents, but to herself, her mould and ribs and 
planks and bolts and seams; so the wise instructor is content 
to see the object of his care well balanced, like a fair and stable 
vessel, on the treacherous waves of life, ready to receive all that 
is still wanting to prepare it for each special service. Nor does 
he take a narrow view of what that service may include, remem- 
bering the aphorism of Bacon, ‘Studies serve for delight, for 
ornament, 
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ornament, for ability’—ability placed last in rank. Paley 
defines education as including ‘every preparation that is made 
in youth for the sequel of our lives ;’ and, not to speak at present 
of the great end of all, what sequel is more wretched than that 
of him who has been trained only to get on in life, not how to 
live when getting on has ceased, in the leisure of prosperous old 
age or in the patience of adversity? While we are daily con- 
tending that education should regard the future as well as the 
present life, it is only of less importance to prepare for the 
sequel of life in this world, not its business and active efforts 
only, but its social converse and influence, the peace and grace 
of leisure and retirement. He was a true philosopher who 
declared one great purpose of study to be ro oyoddlew Karas. 

Such are the principles which have hitherto governed our 
great schools and Universities, and, through their influence, the 
whole course of higher English education, Not that they have 
been first framed as a theory, and then put in practice by 
founders, or governments, or commissions. They had a far better 
and more natural source in that spontaneous search of learning 
for its own sake, which gave birth to the earliest Universities, 
not of England only, but of all Europe. -The history and essen- 
tial character of those wonderful institutions has the closest 
bearing on the subject before us, and has become of special 
importance at a time when a University question has formed 
the great battle-ground of politicians, and the wildest absurdities 
have been uttered about Universities and Colleges. Mr. Lowe, for 
example, has repeatedly maintained that it is the function of a 
University to examine and of Colleges to teach. In the recent 
debate on the Irish University Bill, he undertook, in the dog- 
matic tone of a high constitutional authority, to correct the 
common misapprehensions on this subject:— 

‘The whole of our discussion turns upon the two words—College 
and University ; and is it possible for any one of us to imagine the 
different number of senses in which those words have been taken? 
Now, I submit to the House that a University is a corporate body 
associated for the purpose of promoting the highést branches of educa- 
tion and possessing the power of giving degrees. A College is a 
society of adults, associated together for the purpose of teaching and 
being taught. If these definitions are correct, it follows that the 
University has one quality which is peculiar to itself, that of giving 
degrees; and another quality which it shares in common with the 
College, that of teaching. That is why a University can only be 
founded by the Crown. It seems to me to be the great excellence of 
a University that it should give its degrees properly and impartially, 
and that it should be as judicial in its character as if its function were 
the distribution of punishment. Teaching, on the other hand, 
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although in itself a high and noble occupation, is subject to the same 
rules as any other occupation by which money is made, and I think it 
will result from what I have said, that you cannot have too much 
competition in teaching, and that you can hardly have too little in 
the conferring of degrees.’ 


However well this theory may suit a former College tutor, 
who has recently joined in commemorating the fiction that the 
University of Oxford was founded by King Alfred; however fit 
it may seem to be maintained by the representative of the one 
solitary University which examines without teaching, or requiring 
evidence that the candidate has passed through an Academic 
course ; it is a theory contradicted by the history of all the ancient 
and by the constitution of most of the modern Universities of 
Europe. At Oxford and Cambridge, as no one knows better than 
Mr. Lowe, it is by the accidental growth of an abuse that the 
Colleges have usurped the teaching functions, which, however, the 
Universities have never surrendered and are now reviving with 
vigour and success. Their examinations for degrees are not a pro- 
cess instituted for all comers—the work of a ‘graduating machine,’ 
as the University of London has been called—but the repeated 
and crowning tests applied to the progress of their own students, 
Instead of the Universities being founded by royal authority 
to grant degrees, and the Colleges springing up to teach candi- 
dates, in obedience to the commercial law of demand and supply, 
the Universities had a spontaneous and voluntary origin, and 
have received very meagre endowments, and the Colleges were 
created and endowed by royal and other founders, not primarily 
as schools, but as residences to accommodate the students who 
already flocked to the Universities, and to encourage larger 
numbers to resort to these fountains of learning. 

The fables which make the East Anglian king Sigebert, the 
emperor Charles the Great, and King Alfred, the founders of 
the Universities of Cambridge, Paris, and Oxford, are but per- 
verted records of the pious zeal of those kings in fostering 
learning and founding schools, which must have been for the 
most part elementary. The first Universities, in the proper 
sense, were the spontaneous fruit of the revival of learning, 
which began in the twelfth century, and gained strength in the 
thirteenth, the age in England of Robert Grosseteste, Adam 
Marsh, and Roger Bacon, The Universities of Paris, Bologna, 
Oxford, and Cambridge—not to mention others of lesser note 
—aill arose in the twelfth century. They all had their origin 
in the spontaneous lectures of individual teachers, the voluntary 
concourse of students attracted, not by the prospect of prizes, 
nor by the necessity of qualifying for professions, nor even by the 
honourable 
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honourable stimulus of degrees, but by the ardent love of 
learning and the eminence of the teachers. This concourse 
of masters and scholars grew, in each case, into a corporate 
body, that is, in the language of the Civil Law, a University 
(Universitas), or, according to the classic name adopted in 
Germany, which marked both its character as a place of volun- 
tary study and the kind of studies pursued, an ACADEMY (Aca- 
demia). For it was the genuine purpose of these early Univer- 
sities, as of the school of Plato himself, 


‘inter silvas Academi querere verum’— 


not the pelf of prizes or the secure indolence of fellowships, 
nor even the pleasures of idle society and the name of being a 
University man, It is scarcely necessary now-a-days to correct 
the vulgar error, derived from the accidental form in which 
Oxford and Cambridge appear to strangers, that the University 
is the corporate body whose constituent elements are the Col- 
leges.* Every old University existed long before any of the 
Colleges that gathered under its wing, and the Universities 
would continue to exist if all their Colleges were dissolved and 
their buildings razed or sold by some fanatic for ‘competition 
in teaching ;’ and the later Universities, of the German type, 
exist without colleges, and perhaps flourish the more vigorously 
for their absence. Another notion, that a University is so called 
from the universal scope of its studies, is simply one of those 
etymological guesses, the frequency of which affords an argu- 
ment for linguistic training. The 








* The persistence of this error, or at least of the language which tends to per- 
petuate it, is strangely exemplified by the very first sentences in the ‘ Cambridge 
Calendar,’ which we quote in full for the information given by them. After 
correctly defining the University as ‘ a society of students in all and every of the 
liberal arts and sciences, incorporated (13 Eliz. ce. 29) by the name of “ The 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University of Cambridge,”’ it adds, 
‘This commonwealth is a union of seventeen Colleges, or societies, devoted to the 
study of learning and knowledge, and for the better service of the Church and 
State. All these Colleges have been founded since the beginning of the reign of 
King Edward I., and are maintained by the endowments of their several founders 
and benefactors. Each college is a body corporate, bound by its own statutes ; 
but is likewise controlled by the paramount Jaws of the University. The present 
University statutes were confirmed by Queen Victoria by Order in Council, 
July 3ist, 1858.’ Who would not suppose, from all this, that the several colleges 
of Cambridge were first founded, from the time of Edward I. and onward, with 
the objects specified, each being a little University of the olden type; and that 
their union formed the complete University, which was first incorporated by 
Elizabeth and afterwards reformed by Victoria?—that University having, in face, 
existed from the time of Henry II., if not earlier. 

+ We must suppose it to have been rather the tempting facility of an epigram, 
than real ignorance, which led Mr. Disraeli to criticize the late Bill (rightly 
enough as to the fact) as ‘a proposition to introduce an University which is not 
universal,’ 

All needful information on the history and nature of the old Universities is 

given 
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The right interpretation of the name involves far more thanan 
accurate description of the body corporate of our Universities, 
It brings out the fact, essential to a right conception of their 
spirit, that each has always been what Cambridge is expressly 
called in its ‘Calendar,’ ‘a literary republic,’ recognized by, but 
not owing its existence to, Pope or King or Kaiser; perfectly 
distinct from the political society around it, and bound to hold 
forth the pure light of learning over the surging waves of party 
conflict, uncontaminated by the hues of popular caprice, much 
less shaded and reduced to suit an ignorant public opinion, 
Its degrees are the diplomas of a citizenship in the universal 
republic of letters, a society which, second only to the Christian 
Church, forms the true international community of all that ele- 
vates humanity; and every one who rightly prizes this dignity 
will resent and resist every attempt to degrade its standard. 
True, the Crown is the fountain of honour, and the assent of 
Government has always been needed to confirm academic de- 
grees as the passports to honour and immunities in a State, 
But the degrees themselves were given long before any such 
recognition was sought for them; and governments can no more 
create the true honour of which degrees are the outward sign 
than they can create the learning and labour of which those 
degrees are the unique reward. The titles of Master (Magister) 
in Arts, and of Doctor in the other Faculties, were at first quite 
equivalent, and signified nothing more than an actual teacher. 
The body of teachers gradually gained the power of admitting or 
excluding those who might wish to teach. The next step was to 
regulate this power, so that the licenses to teach were granted as 
the result of examination ; and then the titles became the stamp 
of learning. Finally, the superior dignity obtained by the 
Doctors of the special Faculties above the Masters of Arts, and 
the institution of the preparatory grade of Bachelors, formed an 
advancing scale of titles, which were therefore called Gradus, 
‘steps,’ Degrees. These degrees were always conferred by the 
Chancellor, who was elected by the Members of the University. 
Thus the whole process of earning and awarding the Degrees 
was complete, before rights and immunities were granted to 
their holders by the government of each State or by the universal 
authority of the Pope. 

The free constitution of the ancient Universities was fully 
established from the time when their corporate existence was 
itself recognized by the superior powers, from whom, in fact, 





given in the works of Professor Malden, ‘On the Origin of Universities and 
Academical Degrees,’ and of John Henry Newman ‘On the. Rise and Progress 
of Universities’ in his recently collected ‘ Historical Sketches.’ 
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they found protection against the arbitrary acts of their own 
authorities. Thus, when the Chancellor of Sainte-Genevidve, 
who was always the Chancellor of the Faculty of Arts at Paris 
(owing to some ancient but obscure connection of the school 
with the church), abused his power by exacting a high price 
for admitting masters to teach, the Third Lateran Council, in 
1179, decided ‘that every competent person ought to be ad- 
mitted to teach;’ and in the next year Pope Alexander III. 
decreed ‘that whatsoever fit and learned men should be willing 
to direct institutions for the study of letters, should be permitted 
to direct schools without any molestations or exactions, A hun- 
dred and thirty years later (July 13th, 1311) the bull, by which 
Pope Clement V. established the University of Dublin, con- 
tained these words, ‘I have founded a general school in every 
science and lawful faculty, to flourish in Dublin for ever, in 
which masters may freely teach and scholars become auditors of 
the said faculties,’* 

The ordinance which Innocent III. issued in 1215, by his 
legate, for regulating the University of Paris, is the first public 
document in which that school was called a University, But 
the same Pope had used the name a few years earlier in a 
letter, which clearly defines the constituents of the corporate 
body: ‘ Doctoribus et universis scholaribus Parisiensibus . . . . 
universitatem vestram rogamus.’ The University itself, in its 
oldest existing deed, in 1221, uses the style, ‘ We the University 
of the Masters and Scholars of Paris.’ Oxford is called a Uni- 
versity still earlier than Paris, in a deed of King John (1201); 
and the name is first known as applied to Cambridge in a public 
document of 1223. The famous Faculty of Laws at Bologna 
formed two Universities, of the Citramontanes and Ultramon- 
tanes, that is, of Italians and foreigners, in the twelfth century ; 
but it was not till early in the fourteenth that the older Faculty 
of Arts obtained public recognition by the name of a University. 
That name was gradually restricted to those learned bodies 
which had the power of granting degrees; and this restriction 
was doubtless a consequence of the privileges conferred on the 
Universities by Popes and Emperors and Kings. 

In all these early associations of teachers and scholars, the first 
subjects of study were those embraced in the Faculty of Arts or 
Philosophy. The studies which are specially fitted to train the 
mind, and to be the organ of all further acquisitions, took 








* An instructive sign of modern contempt for ‘historical-mindedness’ was 
given in the late debates by the ‘laughter from below the gangway,’ which 
cue Dr. Lyon Playfair’s reference to a time so out of date as the age of our 
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precedence, from the first, over those which are special or pro- 
fessional. This was a matter of necessity in an age when 
elementary knowledge was a rare acquirement, and students had, 
therefore, to begin at the beginning ; but the order at first imposed 
by necessity has been sanctioned by the experience of ages. The 
whole range of this general learning was divided into two courses, 
the Trivium, which comprised Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric— 
in a word, the use of Language as the organ of ‘Thought—and 
the Quadrivium, in which the student advanced to Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Astronomy, and Music—the Science of that age. So 
rare was it, however, for a student to go beyond the Trivium, that 
one of the most famous early scholars, who taught in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, is celebrated in a barbarous verse as the prodigy— 


‘ Qui tria, qui septem, omne qui scibile novit.’ 


But it must not be forgotten that the Trivium included the whole 
range of ancient classic learning, so far as it was then known 
and valued, and especially that Philosophy which gave a second 
name to the school of Arts, 
* The studies of the whole course formed the seven Liberal Arts, 
a name deeply significant of the culture for which they were 
chiefly valued ; and this very name survives to our own day as a 
standing protest against the corruption of education and the 
degradation of our Universities. Studies were pursued as Arts, 
in the proper sense of the Latin word, that which gives ability 
and fitness for learning, thought, and action; not as mere 
points of knowledge, valued only for the variety and extent 
which may be the very measure of its uselessness to the 
possessor; nor was the term applied to each single art, or 
special branch of study, which required a further training 
based upon the others. In this distinction between Arts and 
Art lies the very germ of the existing controversy; and the 
cna raised at our Universities is very much whether our 
egrees in Arts shall be replaced by Degrees in an Art. These 
Arts were further called Liberal, as specially suited to cultivate 
the free thought of a free man; to set the mind free from the 
bounds within which it is always cramped, not only by the narrow 
sordid training which is miscalled practical, nor only by too 
exclusive devotion to professional studies, however high and 
noble each may be in its own kind, but even by the pursuit of 
any single science, or group of sciences, in the pure spirit of 
learning, unbalanced by a due regard to those other habits 
of thought, observation, and expression, without which the whole 
intellectual nature becomes one-sided. These arts are sometimes 
described as the most needful culture of a gentleman, a truth on 
which it is impossible to insist too strongly ; but we prefer the 
language 
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language which suggests no distinction of classes, and which is 
carried still further in the old name, surviving in our Scottish 
Universities, which marks a chief branch of classical culture as 
Humanity, and the whole course of Liberal Arts as the Humani- 
ties. If ‘the proper study of mankind is Man,’ we must not 
pursue it in Philosophy alone, which shows us Human Nature as 
reflected by contemplation ; but in Language, which is the organ 
of all human thought and of man’s influence on man; in History, 
which exhibits Man in action; above all, in Poetry, which makes 
known to us the spontaneous insight of the highest genius into 
the springs of all human passion and conduct, the aspirations 
and sufferings and glories of humanity itself—affording us, in a 
word, a vision of the mysteries of life by those who are gifted to 
reveal to us our inmost feelings. 

We may freely grant that all this was very imperfectly em- 
bodied in the ancient trivium and guadrivium: how could it be 
otherwise in the infancy of revived learning? But there is often 
given to an infant age—and we might appeal to the most sacred 
authority for the truth—a perception of first principles, which 
are blurred and distorted by the boasted experience of progress 
in knowledge. The true idea of intellectual culture was there, 
based on the essential elements of Language, with its Literature 
of Imagination as well as Fact, and its utterances of Eloquence 
and Philosophy; of the exact Sciences, the noblest of all the 
studies of Nature; and the culture of an Art which is a chief 
source of pleasurable emotion: and this right idea was expressed 
by the right name. That very name suggests the vast extension 
of which the ancient culture admits according to the growing 
culture and new light of each age; while it forms a standing 
protest against casting aside the old instruments of liberal culture 
for those which are not yet proved fit for this use, whatever may 
be their own interest and profit. So far as the experiment has 
yet gone, we may even cite the subversive tastes of many ad- 
vocates of what are called ‘ modern subjects,’ as a proof of their 
want of the culture fostered by the ancient studies. We tell 
them that they are defeating their own purest aim, whether it be 
the advance of the study of nature, or the increase of skill in 
practical science. To use the language of Mr. Grote’s report, 
they are tying up, shall we rather say, cutting off, ‘the right arm 
of liberal culture, as the means of strengthening the left or using 
it more freely. For if we tried 


‘To sink the past beneath our feet, be sure 
The future would not stand.’ 


We adopt this earnest plea against the tendency of those, who 
2H 2 are 
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are devoted to the newer branches of study, to make way for 
them by the exclusion or disparagement of the older. We will 
grant, at least for the argument’s sake, that you have done a good 
work by bringing in these elements of knowledge, and we will 
not now stay to dispute their value, in their own kind and 
degree, as a means of culture. But, pray do not forget that their 
value depends on their being co-ordinate with the older studies 
in a complete education; and that the moment you get rid of 
the one, you deprive the other of half its worth. It is much as if 
you were to remove the abutments of an arch to make room for 
its voussoirs and key-stone. Rather let all stand together in the 
firmness and symmetry of mutual interdependence. And, among 
ancient studies, we claim for the Greek language and literature 
the twofold place of the foundation and the key-stone of the arch 
of Knowledge, alike for its utility as the chief basis of all 
science, philosophy, and art, for its power to keep together every 
other element in the fabric of mental culture, and for its grace, 
as the ornament of the whole structure. 

In justifying this claim for Greek to be pre-eminent among 
the means of mental culture, one difficulty meets us on the very 
threshold. Our case is too strong; the truth of our argument is 
too familiar to make an impression on the educated men who are 
perversely ranged on the other side, and who are often found com- 
bating classic culture with weapons drawn from its own armoury. 
Theirs is the common trick of giving the go-by to the whole ques- 
tion, and treating its indisputable principles as irrelevant to the 
practical issue. *‘ We know all this quite well; but there is much 
to be said on the other side: the time has come when a change 
is necessary, and so goes on the process of pulling down what 
is established, in open contempt of the reasons for its existence— 
reasons which should cause it to be established, even if it had not 
yet been so, Our arguments for the maintenance of high literary 
culture are treated as commonplace, as if the general confession of 
their truth made them the less cogent. Your arguments, we reply, 
are still more commonplace and worn threadbare by reiteration. 
But there is all the difference between arguments which are 
common and right, and those which are common and wrong. 
Ours, urged through a long controversy, have commanded the 
assent of thinking men; yours, produced again and again, have 
been as often refuted. But there is always a reserve of popular 
ignorance, or, as now, of more dangerous taste for new experi- 
ments, to quicken dead fallacies to new life, and that in quarters 
the least expected. 

The necessity which has now arisen for once more, and, so far 
as our most earnest effort can effect it,.once for all, gathering into 
one 
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one view the arguments which have perhaps lost force by being 
brought forward too much apart from one another—the necessity, 
we say, thus compelling us, arises from the peculiar form which 
the attack has now assumed. In this age of universal reform, or 
at least unsettlement, of all old foundations, the Endowed Schools 
of England have been subjected to an enquiry which we are far 
from pronouncing unnecessary, nor have we now to discuss its 
process and results. One of those results was the decision to 
apply many of the endowments, which were thought to be wasted 
on decayed grammar-schools, to the encopragement of a more 
modern style of education, meeting the wants of a wider class ; 
while the still flourishing schools, which kept up the ancient 
studies in full vigour, were to be reformed by an infusion of more 
modern studies—a process, be it remarked in passing, already 
spontaneously begun. The Royal Commission appointed to 
carry out the measure, with so eminent a scholar as Lord 
Lyttelton at its head (aided by the usual staff of Assistant 
Commissioners, whose spirit is sure to become more intensely 
official than that of their chiefs) determined on a large expe- 
riment in the way of providing different kinds and degrees of 
education for the wants of different classes: those intended for 
business or professions ; those who can pursue a school course up 
to the usual age for proceeding to the Universities, or those who 
have to leave school at a comparatively early age. Without being 
drawn into the whole discussion, we may observe that it is one 
thing to confess the hard necessity of giving the greater number 
of children an imperfect education, and to leave parents to decide 
whether that necessity is incumbent on them and their children ; 
it is quite another to set to work deliberately to provide, and that 
by endowments left for another purpose, for a wide and perpetual 
distinction of training, not only between different classes in the 
social scale, but such a distinction as will create different intel- 
jectual classes in each order of society, up to the highest. 

The aim of our ancient schools was the very opposite of this, to 
raise the poor from his low estate, to break down, by the force of 
intellect, instead of perpetuating, all class distinctions, and to 
make culture a new bond of perfectness ; and among the examples 
of its working, the case of Wolsey, whom his biographer calls 
‘an honest poor man’s son,’ might be matched by many others 
down to our own day. George Grote was marked for a banker, 
by a father indifferent to intellectual culture, who denied his son 
a University course, and took him from school at that early age at 
which, according to our modern theorists, he could have acquired 
no real interest in Greek studies, nor any useful knowledge of 
the language! But fortunately his school was the eee 
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and we are distinctly told that the whole foundation of his taste 
for Greek studies was laid there. Of course he ought to have 
been sent to a ‘modern school,’ had the happy invention been 
then made ; he would have been none the better banker or poli- 
tical economist, for he shone as both ; and the world would only 
have lost the historian of Greece, the expounder of Plato and 
Aristotle, the living exemplar of the dignity and grace with 
which ‘scholarship invests a thoroughly practical life, and the 
faithful champion of the same standard in modern University 
education. 

The remarkable expression quoted in the late debates, ‘that 
the greatest misfortune which could overtake a nation would 
be the separation of the youth of the country into two classes,’ 
applies almost as strongly to different kinds of culture as to 
different creeds. The infinite variety of knowledge and ability, 
acquired by the cultivation of special powers and tastes to the 
very utmost, takes its only proper start from a certain common 
ground of culture, wanting which a man will always be at a 
disadvantage among his fellows. Who is not familiar with 
cases in which men the most distinguished and successful in their 
own pursuits have confessed this disadvantage, lamenting, above 
most other defects, their ignorance of Greek? Yet this is the 
study, of all others, the exclusion of which is to characterize the 
new class of ‘Modern Schools’ of the ‘Second Grade,’ and the 
* Modern Sides’ of ‘ First Grade Schools’—for such are the artificial 
distinctions which the Commission sets up. The ‘ grades’ are 
divided by the ages up to which boys are expected to be able to 
remain at school, and this is to determine the kind of education 
provided for them. But for the full trial of the experiment— 
remember, all along, that it is confessedly an experiment, at the 
cost, not of money only, but of its doubtful result for life to the 
boys on whom it is tried—there are to be also ‘ Modern First Grade 
Schools’ (that is, ‘schools retaining their scholars to the age of 
18 or 19’), the nature of which is thus described by Lord Lyttelton, 
in a Letter addressed to the Universities in 1870 :-— 

‘We have determined to venture on the experiment of employing 
some of the Educational Endowments best adapted for the purpose 
in establishing, among other schools of the first grade, some which 
may by way of distinction be called Modern: that is, schools in which 
Greek shall be excluded, in order to provide adequate test and 
encouragement for the study of Modern Languages and Natural 
Science.’ 

Here, then, is the case clearly stated; and we cannot but 
admire the definition of the favourite catchword ‘modern,’ as 
denoting simply an education from which Greek is excluded 
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to make more room for Modern Languages and Natural Science. 
Why Greek, of all other subjects ?—for that little word why is 
the sure test, which exposes an assumed necessity for change, when 
some one has the courage to put it, like the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. 
We had thought that the real investigation of ‘ Natural Science’ 
involved some large study of aes especially of Greek lan- 
guage and thought and philosophic literature. We had sup- 
posed that ‘Modern Languages’ could only be studied with 
that thoroughness, which can alone justify their being made one 
chief staple of education up to the age of 18 or 19, in the light 
of those philological principles of which Greek (next to Sanscrit) 
is the chief key ; and that one large class of modern languages 
(including the one which is deemed indispensable) had its roots 
in an ancient language. But we suppose that Latin, for which 
Lord Lyttelton makes an elaborate defence, has been transformed 
by the talismanic power of a Royal Commission into ‘ modern’ 
learning. The definition is indeed thus far correct — and 
we thank Lord Lyttelton for the tacit implication—that an 
education, from which Greek is excluded, loses thereby all that 
is ancient, in the proper sense ; for what is left of antiquity is 
deprived of all its meaning, all its best lessons, all its true spirit, 
all its highest use, when Greek is taken out. For as the body 
without the spirit is dead, even so Latin without Greek is dead 
also. 

In what sense the schools that are to give such an education can 
be called ‘ first grade’—a term already appropriated to those in 
which ancient culture is retained—would be a truly ‘ bewildering’ 
question, had not Lord Lyttelton favoured us with the definition, 
that ‘schools of the first grade’ are ‘schools retaining their 
scholars to the age of 18 or 19... We should rather call them 
schools degraded from the standard of high culture; but the 
only fault that their inventors can discover is the want of similarly 
degraded Universities, to give their schools full encouragement, 
and to carry on their experiment into the final stage of a liberal 
education. For Lord Lyttelton, writing in the name of the Com- 
mission, goes on to say :— 

‘When, however, we propose to establish such schools, we are met 
by the objection that the Universities will be closed to the pupils, 
however competent, unless they will spend money and time in re- 
quiring that quantum of Greek which is exacted from all who go 
there. .. . The broad result is that, as long as Greek is made a 
sine qud non at the Universities, those schools of the new type which 
it is proposed to establish will labour under the serious disadvantage 
of being cut off from direct connexion with the Universities, through 
a want of agreement in their course of studies with University = 
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ments, while if the schools flourish, the Universities will in some 


degree lose their control over a portion of the higher culture of the 
vation.’ 


On this ground the Universities were invited, for the sake of 
this class of schools and for the sake of preserving their own 
influence, to relax the control which they now have over the 
higher culture of the nation; and the one safeguard against the 
twofold evil, so movingly described, is to be the omission of 
(ireek from the preliminary examinations which have to be 
aig equally by candidates for degrees in all the faculties, 

he request is sustained by an argument upon the place of Greek 
in education, which we have presently to notice. 

‘ Hic fons, hoc principium est movendi’—in reference to the 
existing agitation: for we will not say of Lord Lyttelton, ‘is 
fons mali hujusce fuit.’ His pleading against Greek has been 
often urged before, only hitherto to be rejected ; and his letter 
is the organ of a demand which we have no desire to under- 
rate: for the more we recognize its weight, the more complete do 
we feel the preponderance of the principles which outweigh the 
most respectable authorities. And yet, if we are not misin- 
formed, the change has been advocated chiefly on the ground 
on which, in fact, Lord Lyttelton puts it, that the whole principle 
at issue should be subordinated to a certain weight of authority, 
which is itself drifting unwillingly down a supposed current of 
opinion. It is scarcely credible that such a radical change in 
the foundations of our higher culture should be rested on this as 
its main argument :— 


‘ We do not propose here to discuss the question, whether the Greek 
and Latin languages are the finest and most efficient organs of mental 
training. We merely rest upon the fact that many competent judges 
say that they are not; and that very large numbers of the middle 
classes in England view with suspicion, if not with aversion, the pre- 
dominance of these subjects in the ordinary school course. This 
suspicion or aversion may not be very intelligent, or founded on clearly 
assignable reasons ; but it is instinctive’—{fancy the old traditions of 
English education being subverted at the cry of a ‘not very intel- 
ligent’ instinct !|—‘ it is widely spread, . . . and the fact of its existence 
is a reason for endeavouring to establish other and additional modes 
of training, more acceptable to at least a large number of people.’ , 


This is no unfair summary of the whole line of argument in 
which Lord Lyttelton has been followed by the advocates of the 
change in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London. 
In the two ancient Universities, as lately reconstituted, all legis- 
lative matters of moment are openly discussed and decided 
(though only when the initiative has been taken by a select 
council, 
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council, which is a purely academic body) by the whole body 
of the graduates, who prove their interest in their University by 
keeping their names upon its registers, meeting in the House of 
Convocation at Oxford, and the Senate at Cambridge. The 
University of London, not being a teaching institution at all, 
has neither professors nor students nor residents. Its only home 
is a public office ; its members are those who have received its 
degrees after examination, together with the Senate, composed 
for the most part of nominees of the Crown, in whose hands rests 
the whole government and legislative power of the University. 
Of the private deliberations of this august body, we of course 
know nothing ; but the arguments most urged upon the graduates 
in Convocation were precisely those of Lord Lyttelton. Special 
stress was laid upon the decision of a conference of the Head 
Masters of several chief Public Schools, who are seeking for 
their pupils a ‘leaving certificate,’ to be granted upon exami- 
nation by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. A 
scheme, maxing Greek only a voluntary subject at this examina- 
tion, expressly for the sake of the ‘modern schools,’ and the 
‘modern sides’ which have been established in some of the 
great schools, has been adopted by 22 votes to 16; but the 
opposition of so considerable a minority is the more significant 
from the confession of a leading supporter of the change, that 
‘there was something of a reactionary feeling.’* In other 
words, the more the question is discussed the less disposed are 
parents to make, or schoolmasters to approve, the demand that 
their children shall be deprived of a culture which they only 
undervalued from never having fairly considered its worth. As 
often happens when a concession is granted to a mere cry, the 
surrender is made after the tide has turned, and the ‘not 
very intelligent suspicion or aversion’ to Greek is taken up 
by the teachers just as the parents are growing wiser. 

The question now rests with the Universities, who have 
been entrusted with great powers and privileges, as the guar- 
dians of high intellectual culture and its fruits, whether they 
will lower their standard of learning to encourage and reward 
a lowered standard of elementary training; whether they will 
meet the demand of ‘second grade schools’ to be received into 
degraded Universities, and form not only a degraded class of 
graduates themselves, but degrade the whale meaning of a degree 
for future time. The University of London has already sacrificed 
the high position it formerly held ; but we are thankful that Oxford 





* The quotation is from a letter read publicly in the debate of Convocation. 4 
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and Cambridge have not yet consented to become ‘second grade’ 
Universities. 

We have felt obliged to discuss the subject from the point of 
view of the schools, in order to show the origin of the agitation, 
and its effect on them. But, if the whole case in favour of 
modern schools, as one department of secondary education, were 
fully granted, the question would still remain, whether those 
marks of the highest kind of culture, which stamp their wearer 
as having passed at least some adequate test in all the common 
subjects of polite learning, shall be set upon the man of one- 
sided training and merely special knowledge. The cultivators 
of each special science (and we join in the protest against re- 
stricting that name to any branch of knowledge) are rewarded 
with appropriate degrees in their several Faculties; but the 
principle has been established, from the time of the ancient 
Trivium to the modern revival of genuine examinations, that the 
roads to all these shrines of special learning must branch off from 
one common portal, the passport to which is a knowledge—not, 
as some now seek to make it, thorough, for the stage for this is as 
yet too early—but an accurate elementary knowledge of those 
studies which common consent has made the necessary founda- 
tion of a thorough education. As the Faculty of Arts was the 
most ancient and (to use Mr. Disraeli’s recent happy phrase) 
the most generous of all the faculties, as it embraces the subjects 
most needful for all as the common basis of further acquirements, 
so all who seek the honours of a University have had to take their 
initial step in Arts; in substance, if not technically, all must 
matriculate in Arts, in whatever faculty they may graduate. 

The essence of the change now proposed is the removal of 
Greek, at least as a necessary subject, from the first examination 
at each of the three Universities. It is a matter of some conse- 
quence to observe that the examination does not forbid the 
entrance of any student on a course of University study, as the 
case is put by Lord Lyttelton and the schoolmasters. It is a 
question, not of study, but of degrees and honours, with their 
emoluments and privileges. Matriculation at the London Uni- 
versity—a curious misnomer, due to the anomalous constitution 
of the University—is not the act by which the Alma Mater 
receives her Alumni to be fostered in learning, for she herself 
imparts none, In the sterner character, we will not say, of a 
stepmother, whose examinations Mr. Lowe likens to a punish- 
ment, but of whatever impersonation may be proper for an 
examining Board, she calls up all who choose to come, to take 
each step in academic honours, and neither offers facilities nor 
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imposes restrictions on the method of study they may pursue. At 
Oxford and Cambridge students matriculate in the proper 
sense, but this is done without any examination,* and there 
is nothing to prevent their attending the lectures of the Pro- 
fessors as freely as in the early days when scholars flocked in 
thousands to sit at the feet of famous teachers for the sake of 
knowledge only. Still less, of course, are they debarred from 
those private studies with eminent tutors which have to a great 
extent superseded both University lectures and College teaching. 
It is not true that the Universities, as places of study, are, as Lord 
Lyttelton and the schoolmasters affitm, ‘closed to the pupils,’ 
‘who do not possess that quantum of Greek which is’ not 
‘exacted from all who go there ;’ nor that ‘Greek is an essen- 
tial in passing through the University course.’ t From such lan- 
guage we might infer that behind the Charon who is content 
with his ‘obolus’ for passing the freshman across the Isis or 
the Cam, there stood some Minos or Rbadamanthus barring the 
gate of entrance to all who could not answer in their Greek 
tongue, and a Cerberus ready to devour the trembling supplicant 
for admittance unless he be furnished with the new device for 
lulling at least one of his three heads to sleep. The gate of 
honour is guarded, and long may it be kept faithfully ; but the 
gate of entrance (well called at one college the gate of humility) 
stands open to all comers—one of the best traditions left from 
the Universities of old. 

If they rejoin, like the Cambridge Professor whom we once 
heard at a meeting inviting small contributions on the plea that 
‘four-and-twenty farthings make a shilling ’—‘ well, you know 
what we mean!’ we reply, Yes! perhaps better than you do your- 
selves, if you suppose the distinction that lurks under your 
inaccurate expression to be unimportant. What you really ask 
is to receive the sterling coin from the mint of academic honour 
in exchange for just half its old established value, which you 
offer in the yad«ia rovnpd, the xawd voulcpara, the brass far- 
things of your own modern coinage. The open admission to 
study is now a more important privilege than for many a long 





* Some of the Colleges insist on an examination at matriculation ; but this is 
far from being the general rule, and both Universities now admit ‘Students 
Unattached,’ who belong to no College or Hall. 

+ At the recent Conference, the Master of Christ’s Hospital clearly defined the 
object of the Head Masters to be ‘that, in order to facilitate the passage of boys 
from second grade schools to the Universities, Greek should not be an essential 
in passing through the University course.’ Let our readers observe the implied 
purpose of obtaining the recognition of the proposed ‘leaving certificate’ as a 
substitute for the preliminary examinations for degrees, a proposal which has in 
fact been made at Cambridge. ‘Thus it is designed that the School and University 
courses should interpenetrate one another by lowering the standard of both. 
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year past, since the old Professorships have been inspired with | 


new life by teachers like Jowett and by new requirements for 
certain classes of honour, And if those who enter from 
‘modern schools’ feel, as they must, the disadvantage under 
which they have been perversely placed, the remedy is in their 
own hands. Lord Lyttelton himself has suggested it: let them 
quietly sit down and ‘spend the money and time’ (not much of 
either is needed) for ‘acquiring that quantum of Greek which is 
exacted’ at the London Matriculation, the Oxford Responsions, 
and the Cambridge Previous Examination ; the quantum, we add 
as a worthier motive, which, thus acquired by their own in- 
dustry, would be the beginning of a loving study of the language, 
a well-earned compensation for the loss inflicted on them by their 
foolish tutors and governors. This has been done again and 
again by boys and men, in Greek and modern languages and 
every branch of knowledge. We appeal with confidence to 
every teacher and most learners, who have been truly such, to 
confirm and multiply the examples we have ourselves seen: boys 
coming from ‘a modern school’ to one truly ‘ first grade,’ above 
fifteen years old, and acquiring in one half-year the ‘ quantum’ 
of Greek required for the London Matriculation, not by ‘ cram, 
but by industry and intelligent reception of the teaching 
which they were seen to be worth. We have seen other boys 
voluntarily learning a modern language in their play-hours by the 
help of a master who had learnt it likewise in his own schoolboy 
days; and students, and teachers too, while effectively pursuing 
or imparting the common range of literary and scientific study, 
seeking further instruction in German or Anglo-Saxon. We have 
seen an aged and deeply-learned divine poring over a German 
grammar in the intervals of a hard day’s work of examining, 
like old Cato learning Greek. We beseech those, who wish thus to 
repair old defects or satisfy new wants, to turn a deaf ear to the 
suggestion that ‘such knowledge would be of little value for 
the purpose of mental training, and the exertion spent in acquir- 
ing it would be almost pure waste in a life which may have little 
to spare; a specimen, we presume, of the modern wisdom 
which is to replace his who said, ‘In all] labour there is profit.’ 
The plea on which the language we have quoted will be justi- 
fied is one of the most glaring assumptions in the whole case 
of our opponents, ‘The quantum itself’—we suppose the very 
word is meant for a sarcasm—‘ is not great, and might doubtless 
be acquired perfunctorily, and according to the common phase 
by “cram:”’ and this mere claptrap has been rattled about 
our ears through the whole discussion, together with a second 


assumption, that the little Greek acquired for the purpose s 
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the examination is sure to be forgotten, and must of course be 
worthless for mental culture. A classic like Lord Lyttelton 
should not forget— 


‘Quo semel cst imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu.’ 

As for ‘cram’ no attempt has been made to prove that 
this common objection to all subjects prepared expressly for 
examination applies to Greek above all the rest, nor to meet 
our rejoinder, that Greek is just the subject to which it applies 
least. Examination is a necessary method of testing hiesedltien 
and the system has been the chief means of rousing our Uni- 
versities and great Schools from the lethargy, into which they had 
fallen from the decline of the nobler impulse of disinterested 
love of learning. But every system has its own peculiar vices; 
and the stimulus which examination gives of necessity to ‘ cram’ 
is shown worst where examination is severed from teach- 
ing, and where a large proportion of the knowledge required 
consists in bare facts and dates or technical names. The real 
process implied in the word ‘cram’ seems to be forgotten by 
many who talk of it most. It applies to. a candidate put under 
the care of an operator—for the demand has made the calling a 
profession—like a Strasburg goose in its pen, to be stuffed with 
minced morsels of knowledge, from which all is rejected that 
‘will not tell’ (generally the best parts), not for use or nourish- 
ment, but to make the silly bird ‘cut up for’ as much as possible. 
How easy is the method of thus getting up ‘ modern’ subjects, and 
how nicely those subjects have been prepared for it in cram-books, 
whose name is legion, is known to all familiar with the system ; 
and one example happens to lie before us in an advertisement of 
‘History in an Hour: by a Cambridge Coach.’ The fact, that 
this is Greek history, only makes our case the stronger, for it 
gives asample of that sort of knowledge of antiquity which, we 
are told, may still be acquired, after it has been divorced from 
the living medium of the language and literature. It is answered 
that, by cutting off Greek, we can insist on a ‘ thoroughness’ in 
the other subjects, which will defeat the crammer. Perhaps he 
is not so easy to defeat, and a more ‘ thorough’ examination may 
only stimulate a more ‘thorough’ cram. But the truth is that 
an elementary examination (for of such is the whole question) 
cannot be made searching beyond a certain point, without 
breaking down under the odium of ‘a massacre of the inno- 
cents,” As a matter of fact, candidates for the most part learn 
their Greek at school, and not by hasty ‘cram’; they learn 
it, not ‘ perfunctorily,’ but with an interest confessed by the 
strange objection of Lord Lyttelton, strange above all for 
its inconsistency with that we have been combating, that 
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‘from its difficulty, and also its attractiveness, it must be expected 
to receive a large share of the student's time and attention, if it 
is to answer any sufficient purpose.’ 

We urge upon the Universities to keep this study, so de- 
finite in its nature, so wholesome a discipline in its moderate 
‘ difficulty ’ (though less difficult and more definite than Latin), 
so fit to interest and elevate the mind by its ‘attractive 
ness,’ in that position which shall still encourage, we do not 
shrink from adding, compel (as the question is of compulsory 
subjects), all schools and persons that aspire to University 
honours, to teach and learn it in such a way that it may 
‘answer its sufficient purpose.’ The studies that are said to 
be more ‘necessary’ will take care of themselves; and for 
that very reason they are not the fittest objects of honour 
and reward in the republic of learning. If science, for 
example, is to be pursued, as Professor Huxley told the 
Liverpool Philomathic Society, as the means of ‘getting on in 
life,’ much more if parents and schoolmasters and school com- 
missioners adapt their whole course of education to that end, 
let them be content with the sort of success at which they aim 
—‘ Verily they have their reward’: do not let them claim those 
rewards which have belonged to another kind of merit, in the 
estimation of all ages and countries, from the time when the 
degrees of every University were made the valid tests and pass- 
ports of high culture throughout the world. 

There remains but one issue on which the exclusion of Greek 
from its present place can be pleaded, the bold denial of its claims 
to ‘answer any sufficient purpose. This is the real issue, 
which many evade, but some venture to meet with a negative; 
and nothing short of proving that negative can justify the change. 
Lord Lyttelton is content to act on the not very intelligent ‘sus- 
picion” that Greek is not ‘the finest and most ‘efficient organ 
of mental training.’ The ‘candid friends’ of classical culture 
profess, and doubtless many believe the fond delusion, that 
Greek learning will be better cultivated by its true votaries, if 
it is preserved from the presumptuous meddling of those who 
cannot pursue it to the end. We must respect the feeling 
of disgust at the bad teaching and imperfect knowledge which 
the system of examination partly reveals and in some part 
creates, felt, as it is, the more keenly where the thing spoilt 
is the best. Every subject might be surrendered on this ground ; 
but do not make the best the first victim. Rather let us keep up 
the standard, improve the methods of teaching, and trust that the 
little but sound knowledge we insist on will be the germ and 
stimulus of more. Of no subject can we better hope this than of 
the truly ‘attractive language and literature of Greece’; and 
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when we hear this above all disparaged, on the ground of Pope’s 


shallow maxim, we are tempted to exclaim, 
Nyro, oix icacw dcov trEov Huy TavTds. 


We must have the half before we can grasp the whole; and to 
forbid a taste of ‘the Pierian spring’ to those who, it is simply 
affirmed and assumed, will never drink it more deeply, is akin 
to the wisdom of a famous cyodAactixds—only our modern 
‘ scholastics’ are sacrificing the future safety of a generation to 
the vow, that they shall not touch the water till they can swim 
to perfection. The cry of ‘thoroughness’ in the ear/y stage 
of education is either a play on words or a false principle. 

Besides, it is quite certain that the change will not stop at the 
first step, even in the Faculty of Arts. At Cambridge it has been 
already proposed (though happily without success) to make 
Greek optional for the pass B.A. Degree; and, at Oxford, after 
the Michaelmas Term, 1874, it will be no longer necessary 
to offer either Greek or Latin for an ordinary degree. The re- 
quirement of Greek at the preliminary steps of Responsions 
and Moderations remains, therefore, the only barrier to the 
absurdity of a Degree in Arts being taken without a knowledge 
of Greek. Remove this and to Latin there will be left only, as 
to Ulysses in the cave of Cyclops, the melancholy privilege of 
being the last devoured by the one-eyed fanatics for ‘ modern 
studies,’ 

There are left, then, the bold deniers of the value of classic 
learning in general, and of Greek in particular, as a means of 
mental and social culture, and—for we join issue on no lower 
ground—its chief foundation, its most useful organ, its crowning 
ornament. The fallacy of the cuz bono cry in general (a cry 
which itself illustrates the want of classic culture in its misuse 
of the very sense of the legal maxim quoted by Cicero) has been 
exposed often enough, and notably by Sir John Herschel, who was 
but one of many examples of the truth, that the greatest masters 
of science are those who also possess high literary culture.* 





* We trust that it is superfluous to do more than refer to the late lamented 
Professor Sedgwick’s ‘ Discourse on the Studies of the University of Cambridge’ ; 
but we regret that we have no space left to illustrate the argument from the 
evidence given before a committee of the Senate of the University of London, by 
the very leaders of the scientific world, when the institution of Degrees in 
Science was under consideration in 1858. Had the Senate studied again such 
evidence as that of the present Justice Grove (himself a conspicuous example of 
the help which high literary culture gives to science), or had they remembered 
the grounds on which they then refused to surrender the literary sidé of their 
first examination, in order that Students of Science might pass it on their own 
ground, they could hardly have deprived their present and future scientific 
graduates of the full honour and full culture which their degrees now attest. 
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But when we are asked of Greek, above all other studies, 
‘What is it good for?’ we throw back the challenge, ‘Tel! 
me what it is not good for!’ 

One answer meets us in a strangely paradoxical form. A 
chief use of Greek appears to be to help its opponents to attack 
it with weapons stolen from its own inexhaustible armoury of 
knowledge and eloquence, of pointed allusion and poetic illus- 
tration, of thoughts and associations which are ever the current 
coin by which intellect deals with intellect. We seldom see 
an argument of any power against the place of Greek in educa- 
tion, which does not bristle with words and phrases and allusions 
derived from Greek itself ; and among its chief disparagers are not 
a few who owe to it and kindred studies their own best training, 
but who do not scruple to kick away the ladder by which they 
have risen, and, as if to show the mere vanity of skill in mischief, 
to aim at the soaring eagle a shaft feathered from his own wing. 
Not to cite eminent examples of some who lived to repent their 
youthful errors, one just now most conspicuous is forced upon 
our notice by the Right Honourable Member who, on this sub- 
ject at least, misrepresents the graduates of the University of 
London. And he furnishes another example of the use of 
Greek as the current coin of thought, for we must resort to the 
Greek word Sewvorns to describe that peculiar sort of cleverness 
which, but for a classical training, would have placed Mr. Lowe 
on the same intellectual level as Mr. Ayrton. At the pseudo- 
millenary of University College, Oxford, he condensed the whole 
essence of the ‘ modern’ theory of education into the dictum that 
we must not look at the thousand years past, but at the thousand 
years to come; and a somewhat grotesque picture was drawn of 
our progress to a millennium of science, as much in advance of 
Mr. Lowe as Mr. Lowe has advanced beyond King Alfred. Of 
his own shortcomings, Mr. Lowe discoursed a year earlier, before 
the Institute of Civil Engineers :— 

‘ My own education, and I had the happiness of receiving it at one 
of our public schools and Universities, was directed mainly to learning 
something of the literature and the language of a people who have 
long since passed away—people who knew very little of nature, very 
little of the world in which they lived, very little, indeed, of anything 
except the squabbles and quarrels in which they engaged with one 
another, and which they carried on upon a scale the most minute. 
When I think of the celebrated battle of Marathon and all our school- 
boy enthusiasm about the 192 persons who perished on that occasion 
on the side of the victorious, and compare it with the graid drama 
which has been enacted in another part of Europe within the last 
seven or eight months, I cannot help feeling how small were the 
matters to which our early attention was directed. Why, a — 
colliery 
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colliery accident, under the auspices of those professional gentlemen 
whom I see around me, would throw one of these great events of 
ancient times completely into the shade. Well, I turn from these 
pursuits of our youth, beautiful and attractive as they are, but narrow 
and small and unsuited as they are, too, to fit a man to take part in 
the great drama of life, to the education that ought to be required and 
that will be required in future days in the case of a civil engineer. 
What is that education ?’ 


Instead of following the answer through the old fallacy, that the 
course of elementary education should be governed by a youth’s 
intended profession, his very destination to which may prove to be 
a mistake, we pause to admire the use which Mr. Lowe makes 
of his Greek lore. He could not disparage the ancients, even 
in joke, and glorify the engineers, without recurring to Marathon 
and his schoolboy enthusiasm for the beautiful and attractive 
pursuits of his youth. He would probably be the first to laugh 
at being taken seriously if we, in turn, compared the little 
peninsula of Greece with a narrow strip of the Syrian shore, or a 
smal! island of the ocean, and asked whether Palestine and 
Britain, with their wars on so ‘ minute’ a scale, divide his con- 
tempt with Greece ; or whether the petty loss of three knights, one 
esquire, and a few nameless yeomen makes Cregy unworthy of 
our enthusiasm. But there isa serious aspect to this buffoonery ; 
and it was set forth by another ex-tutor a hundred years before : 
—‘ Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses, whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the future, predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings, Far 
from me and my friends be such frigid philosophy as may con- 
duct us indifferent over any ground that has been dignified by 
wisdom, bravery, and virtue. That man is little to be envied 
whose patriotism would not gain force on the plain of Marathon.’ 
The greatest actions and most worthy to be remembered, the 
noblest triumphs of intellect and art, the freest working out of 
social and political life, have been exhibited on the narrowest 
scenes, as if the better to invite the concentrated attention of all 
ages to their study; and we refuse to ‘ turn away’ our youth from 
these studies, that they may learn how to destroy their hundreds 
in a mine. 

But distance of time, it seems, makes great thoughts and deeds 
as unworthy of study as the minuteness of their scene; and per- 
haps the thoughts of most objectors are summed up in Mr. Lowe’s 
allusion to ‘the literature and the language of a people who have 

since passed away ;’—passed away, as we suppose also have 
frm of Isaiah and the lenpatne of Moses! And these 
are the words of an old Oxford tutor, who could not discuss a 
Vol. 134.— No. 268. 21 reform 
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reform bill without mounting the Trojan horse, or refrain from 
carrying his engineers to Marathon! He becomes himself an 
organ of the true immortality of fame, which by its hundred 
tongues denies, and ever will deny, that the people, whose deeds 
still speak louder than the praise of them from Fimast to Byron, 
have ‘ passed away.’ The apostrophe of their own orator is true 
for all time, ‘It is impossible that ye have passed away ;* no! 
by those who bore the brunt at Marathon, and Salamis, and 
Artemisium!’ Many a living ruler and politician, aye, and 
many a principle of ‘ modern progress, will have passed away 
into the depths of oblivion, while Themistocles and Pericles, with 
all the ‘ minute’ conflicts of Athenian polity, come nearer and 
nearer to ourselves. We need not, however, renew the thrice- 
fought battle, or ‘slay the slain;’ but one word we will add of 
the closest practical application to schools and Universities. 
Not without good reason did Mr. Lowe recal his ‘school-boy 
enthusiasm’ for Greek history and literature; and for this very 
reason Greek will ever stand supreme among truly useful studies. 
Many votaries of physical science and ‘ general knowledge’ seem 
to carry the ‘ascidian’ theory into practical education, and to hold 
‘that the child is still ‘a leather bottél,’ only made to be filled 
with knowledge. Others, who seem to have forgotten their own 
boyhood, talk with contempt of any culture being derived from 
the ‘ modicum’ of Greek that can be learnt at school. But the 
boy’s own imagination and heart and taste are not to be bound 
by the theorist’s ‘ropes of sifted sand;’ the heroic legends of 
Greek poetry, and the heroic characters of Greek history, form 
a study as congenial as they are interesting to boys. Withhold 
them, and we know to what sort of food the imagination turns. 
And so it is through the life of the individual and the com- 
munity. Without adopting the remark made to us bya practical 
man of business, on reading the decision of the London Senate— 
‘a society untrained in Greek would be a society of snobs ’—we 
may venture to apply what Confucius said to a pupil of the old 
classical books of China:—‘If you do not know these poems, 
you will not be fit to converse with.’ Modern literature alone 
can never replace the ancient, any more than the tree can flourish 
when severed from its roots, The first lines of the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ transport us to the Grecian muse and the Aonian Mount ; 
and there is scarcely a subsequent page that does not presuppose 
Greek knowledge ; and the illustration might be multiplied ten 
thousand fold from the dawn of Latin literature to the latest works 
of every modern nation. It is the peculiar glory of Greece thus 





* Evex the word juaprhxare may well be transferred to this meaning. 
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to stand at the head of all literary culture, and to form the 
first step in the historic study of all science and philosophy. To 
it belong the first and best of those masterpieces of the human 
mind, which have been achieved once for all, never to be sur- 
passed or equalled, and always to be studied with veneration. 
The maxim remains true for education in every age :— 


wpaios pabe raéw “Opnpov, 
"Odpa xev eb dacis pérpov éxns coins. 
Greek has the peculiar necessity, as well as attractiveness, 
expressed in M, Renan’s happy phrase ‘La charme des ori- 
gines ;” and therefore it is that ancient and modern litera- 
ture and science must stand or fall together. We do not 
want our practical men brought down to the level of Gold- 
smith’s Lofty:—‘We men of business despise the moderns, 
and as for the ancients, we have no time to read them. Poetry 
is a pretty thing enough for our wives and daughters, but 
not for us. Why, now, here I stand, that know nothing of books ; 
and yet, I believe, upon a land-carriage fishery, a stamp-act, or a 
jag-hire, I can ‘talk my two hours without feeling the want of 
them.’ The type, unhappily, is not extinct, even in high 
places ; and we can imagine nothing more wretched than the social 
position of such a class, placed between the culture of the older 
generation and that which will soon spring up, we trust, as 
the fruit of a reaction from the ‘ modern’ craze. 

Nor has the Greek ‘language’ passed away any more than 
the ‘literature’ and the ‘people.’ We have heard with some 
amazement from a politician, who writes under a Greek title, 
that it is too much to require of boys of sixteen the knowledge 
of ‘two dead languages.’ We answer that they are not pro- 
perly called two, and neither of them is dead, or, assuredly, 
‘being dead, they yet speak.’ But, first, why keep one of 
them? Perhaps the most marvellous feature of the whole agi- 
tation has been the cool assumption that Latin must be kept, as 
a necessity, while Greek may be left as the luxury of the scholar, 
or the professional study of the schoolmaster and professor, 
though these will of course have no need for it when their 
‘occupation ’s gone.’ Even for all other professions (the clergy 
included !) it is pronounced needless, ‘ That Latin should be in 
the main retained’ (whatever the qualification may mean) ‘ we do 
not question’—say the Endowed School Commissioners. ‘No 
ecclesiastic’—does Lord Lyttelton think the Greek fathers less 
worth reading than the Latin, or disbelieve in the Greek Testa- 
ment ?—‘ no lawyer ’—is law best studied apart from political 
history ?—‘ no antiquarian’ (comment is superfluous) —‘ or physi- 
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cian’ (who requires Celsus, but not Hippocrates and Galen), 
‘can dispense with all knowledge of it.’ We should think not, 
any more than with the higher knowledge of Greek as the very 
source and spirit of all that these professions can learn from Latin, 
But if ‘Greek has none of these uses’ (! !), by a simple reductio 
ad absurdum ab absurdiore, Latin has them less, ‘If modern 
languages are to be studied, Latin lies at the base of Italian, 
Spanish, and French, and enters largely into English. Its prac- 
tical use in life is appreciable ;’—we thought this had been pretty 
well worked out of modern practice, but an explanation is at 
hand—‘ until within the last four centuries Latin was the 
language in which the business of Western Europe was recorded, 
and almost the whole of its literature was written. So our boys 
must learn Latin for practical use in the age of Victoria because 
it was still used down to the time of the Wars of the Roses—for 
we do not stop to criticize the accurate ‘modern learning’ dis- 
played in the date. As for the literature—hear it, ye shades of 
Alfred and Chaucer, Dante and Petrarca! Far be it from us to 
despise the Latin literature of the middle ages: we would rather 
remind Lord Lyttelton that Eastern Europe had a Greek litera- 
ture not less worthy of study; and, for both, we protest against 
the fallacy of severing the unbroken cord of language and litera- 
ture and history, which reaches in two inseparable strands from 
the Hellespont to the ‘modern’ age, which has derived its best 
life from the revival of Greek learning. If in language, history, 
and civilisation, modern Europe rests largely on Rome, Rome 
rests still more on Greece. To read Latin literature alone is to 
make it truly ‘dead.’ How is Virgil to be understood apart 
from Homer? Horace without the fragments of Sappho and 
Alczus? Cicero without the Attic Orators and Greek: philo- 
sophers ? or how can a mere Latin scholar read his letters, the 
finest points of which are often in the Greek phrases that occur 
at every turn? How is Roman history to be learned without 
Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, and Dion Cassius, and many other 
Greek authorities? To the study of Latin apart from Greek we 
may well a ply the apostrophe of Cesar to Terence, ‘O dimidiate 
Menander| }—it is classical learning cut in half, and the 
worse half chosen. The very languages are one. Neither can 
be properly studied without the other; and, of the two dialects, 
the Greek is that which best illustrates their common structure, 
and which links them most closely to the study of language 
as a whole—one of the highest and worthiest of modern sciences. 
If a knowledge of the Romance languages needs Latin, their 
oo study, therefore, must need Greek; and, most assuredly, 
if they are to be made (as we are told, but greatly doubt) an 
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instrument of culture comparable with the classic languages, 
the existing grammars must be reformed on the principles 
which scholars have worked out for Greek. But is this likely 
to be done; or will such a standard be set up or satisfied 
at the elementary examinations in question? This is eas 

in Greek and Latin; for the system is established of old, 
and boys are trained to it. But fancy the breakdown of a 
really philological examination in French or Italian or Spanish, 
languages never yet philologically treated! Or, to take a higher 
type, fancy the requirement of a German examination on the 
basis of Becker and Grimm! The alternative given at London, 
we have been told, is but ‘the exchange of a language for a 
language!’ But how will it work? A cunning magician once 
captivated a silly woman with the cry of ‘new lamps for old.’ 
The old lamp was tarnished and thrown aside, and the new 
glittered in the splendour of burnished brass, But with the old 
there was lost the very talisman that had created all its owrfer’s 
wealth and splendour. We have not a word to say against 
modern lights; we rejoice to see them set up in many places 
where they were much wanted; but those who give up the old 
lights to buy them will soon find the new wax dimmer and 
dimmer, and sorrowfully exclaim, ‘the old were better.’ 

For it is as the common light of all, not as the luxury of the few, 
that we plead for Greek. It is the light of religion itself. By what 
infatuation is the Greek Testament left out of the question? Is it 
because the clergy will study it of course? Even a bishop is said 
to have held the doctrine of Lord Lyttelton, that ‘it has no use 
for an ecclesiastic.’ Refutation of this is now superfluous ; but it is 
not superfluous to remind both clergy and laity that the right, 
and—what is far more—the duty of every believer to study 
Scripture for himself, can never be truly exercised without 
a knowledge of its original tongues, English religion owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to Greek learning. The freedom 
which our Church preserved so largely through the worst times 
of Papal superstition began from the influence of that Greek 
Archbishop, the countryman of Saul of Tarsus, who also im- 
pressed the mark of Greek culture on our very earliest literature.* 
The work of Theodore in the seventh century was renewed on a 
wider and more successfal scale in the fifteenth and sixteenth ; 
and the history of our Universities and of the Reformation proves 

* Bede testifies to a certain knowledge of Greek among the English clergy of 
the seventh and eighth centuries; and all the best learning of that age may be 
traced to the schools of Theodore and Adrian. We have just been struck by 
lighting upon a Greek word in the oldest English, wnariémedliche for ‘ number- 


less,’ in one of the earliest entries of the (to call it by its true name) ‘ English 
Chronicle.’ 
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“how much we owe the best features of ‘modern progress’ to the 


revival of Greek. In our present ecclesiastic position, the warning 
of Dr. Potts is well timed :— 

‘“ Our security for the Future depends upon our connexion with 
the Past.” Let it not be forgotten by Cambridge men, that by the 
study of the first printed Greek Testament of ; aod the minds 
of Bilney, Latimer, and other Students of Cambridge, were first 
enlightened to see and to understand the gross errors and corruptions 
of the Roman form of Christianity.’ 


To cultivate Latin to the neglect of Greek will be the most 
retrograde step that could be taken in the interest of religion as 
well as of literature and science ; a backward movement to the 
Latin type of thought and civilization. Those are the real friends 
of modern freedom and advancement, who maintain its connec- 
tion with the fountain-head. The true beginning of our modern 
life is from that wondrous advent, which took place at the epoch 
prepared by God through the union of the civilised world under 
the Roman rule and the Greek tongue! and those two elements must 
ever be the most needful for our study. The language which then 
prevailed enshrines the facts and doctrines of our faith, which none 
can learn as he ought who trusts to a translation or a clerical 
teacher. We have no space left to illustrate this indisputable 
proposition ; but we would be content to base the universal place 
of Greek in education, for all to whom it is not absolutely im- 
possible, on the necessity of every thinking man to be able to 
judge for himself what the Scripture really says, 

Whatever the schools may do, our last words to the highest 
seats of learning shall be in the spirit of Luther:—Hold fast to 
Greek, as the very articulus stantis aut labentis Universitatis.* 





* We have chosen to argue the subject on its merits, with little reference to 
authority; but, at the moment of going to press, we are indebted to Dr. Robert 
Potts, whose resistance to the innovation at Cambridge deserves all honour, for a 
testimony from the very land of ‘modern progress.’ Dr. B, S. Ewell, the Pre- 
sident of the College of William and Mary, in Virginia, writes: —‘I have 
received and read with much pleasure your protest against making Greek an 
optional study at Cambridge. 4 fully agree with you. The classical languages 
have done more to develope mind than all other studies put together. To comply 
with the demands of those who contend for what they call practical education 
would be destructive of what ages have proved to be sound learning. I say this, 
though I teach the Physical Sciences,’ 
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Art. VII.—1. Library Edition of Lord Lytton’s Novels and 
Romances. 44 vols. Edinburgh and London, 1872. 

2. The Coming Race. Seventh Edition. Edinburgh and 
London, 1872. 

3. Kenelm Chillingly. His Adventures and Opinions. By the 
Author of ‘The Caxtons, &c. 3 vols. Edinburgh and 
London, 1873. 


A™ contemporary criticism is difficult and specially liable 
to error. It is an easier task to review a play of Aristo- 
phanes than the last work of George Eliot. Nor is the reason 
far to seek, Books, like wine, require a certain time before we 
can properly appreciate their flavour or test their soundness. 
Sometimes it happens that an author is born a century too soon, 
and either escapes the notice or provokes the ridicule of his 
contemporaries. In all the voluminous works of Bacon there is 
not a single certain reference to Shakespeare, nor does Jeremy 
Taylor once allude to the existence of Milton. Or, as is more 
often the case, we may be dazzled by the glamour of a new 
author. Living in the same society, and exposed to the same 
influences as ourselves, he may easily, if endowed with a sus- 
ceptible nature and a moderate power of expressing his thoughts 
with force and clearness, though gifted with little or no true 
genius, catch the spirit of the age, so that as we read him we 
recognize in him an idealized image of ourselves, and fondly 
‘admire what we all felt, but were not able to express. How 
much harder does the critic’s work become, when but a few 
weeks ago he stood by the open grave of the author whom he 
admired and honoured when living! Indeed if it were neces- 
sary wholly to forget the man and consider only the author, the 
task would be impossible. Fortunately in the present case this 
is not the critic’s duty; for, notwithstanding the versatility and 
manysidedness of Lord Lytton’s writings, no writer of the pre- 
sent day has impressed so deeply on all he wrote the stamp of 
his own personality. There is not a single work of Lord Lytton’s, 
not even his satires or his translations, which does not show his 
unflagging industry, his passion for literature, his hearty appre- 
ciation of rising genius, his kindness, his geniality, his humanity. 
We cannot here pause to dwell on his life and character, except 
in so far as they illustrate his writings. May we venture to ex- 
press a hope that his accomplished son, who has already given 
proof of his talent as a biographer, may some day see fit to 
give to the public’a life of his father, for which we imagine 
‘he must possess ample materials? But before passing on 
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to his works, we cannot refrain from adverting to two notices 
of Lord Lytton to which our attention has recently been 
drawn. The first is from the life of an even more popular 
novelist than himself. ‘That we men of letters,’ writes Charles 
Dickens, ‘are, or have been, invariably or inseparably attached 
to each other, it may not be possible to say formerly or now; 
but there cannot now be, as there cannot ever have been, among 
the followers of literature, a man so entirely without the grudg- 
ing little jealousies that too often disparage its brightness, as 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton.’ The second notice is specially 
valuable as coming from a man who is in the habit of weighing 
every word he speaks or writes. In the funeral sermon on Lord 
Lytton and Dr. Lushington, preached in Westminster Abbey, 
Feb. 3rd, Professor Jowett said, ‘To have served his own gene- 
ration, whether in a higher or lower sphere, is a glorious descrip- 
tion of any man’s life. This Lord Lytton has done. He has 
laboured hard and is now at rest. His life has been a solid good 
to the world. There is one person now the less to carry out the 
will of God in the world—to impart to us newer, and higher, 
and more forcible thoughts than would have occurred to ourselves.” 

It is a very tempting, though, perhaps, not very profitable 
speculation, which of our popular authors and which of their 
works are most likely to survive. The egregious blunders of past 
critics ought to warn us sufficiently against dogmatism. But it has 
always seemed to us that there is one test, which, though not wholly 
satisfactory, is by far the most satisfactory that we can apply to 
contemporary authors—the reputation in which their works are 
held abroad. A foreigner is to a great extent removed from those 
immediate influences which distort the judgment of the author’s 
fellow-countrymen. Passing allusions, local peculiarities, tritks 
of style, in a word, all those meretricious attractions which 
tickle the ears of the groundlings, are lost upon him; and, there- 
fore, a work to be widely popular abroad must contain new 
thoughts, or else appeal to universal sympathies, and a book 
which does not accomplish this is not likely to last. It is true 
that this is only a negative test, and it would be manifestly 
unfair to condemn a living author as ephemeral because he is 
not read in France or Germany ; but when an author like Lord 
Lytton has been translated into every language of civilized. 
Europe, and holds the same rank abroad among English novelists 
that Byron does among English poets, we may without rashness 
predict that his works will outlive that mass of light literature 
which our circulating libraries pour out year by year, and with 
which some of our contemporaries have been inclined to class 
Lord Lytton’s novels. 


Nearly. 
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Nearly half a century has passed since the literary world 
was surprised by the appearance of a new and original work. 
It rarely happens that an author strikes the true vein of his 
genius with the first shaft that he sinks. Few great writers, 
who have begun their literary career at the same age as Lord 
Lytton, have not withdrawn, or at least repented of, their first 
venture in the world of letters. Nor was Lord Lytton altoge- 
ther an exception. ‘Pelham’ was preceded by ‘ Falkland,’ 
a work of marvellous promise for a boy, showing precocious 
knowledge of the world, but tinged with morbid sentimentality 
of the German rather than the Byronic type, and full of faults 
of taste, of which no one was more conscious than the author. 
The book was subsequently recalled, and in after years he spoke 
of it as his ‘Werther,’ and like Goethe rejoiced at having ‘rid 
his bosom of its perilous stuff’ ‘Pelham’ was a far higher 
flight ; and, though he was only twenty-three when it appeared, 
in brilliancy of epigram and wit he never surpassed his first 
acknowledged work. ‘Pelham’ belongs to a past generation, 
and describes a society whose fashion and language are growing 
strange, but it still lies on every railway bookstall, and will be 
fresh in the memories of most of our readers, Of how many 
novels of the same date could we say the same? 

But before proceeding further, we must face a difficulty which 
we can hope only partially to overcome. How is it possible, 
in the space of a few pages, adequately to criticise forty-four 
volumes, or give our readers a just estimate of the writer? No. 
critic, indeed, ought to be repelled by the number or bulk. Easy 
writing often makes hard reading, according to the old saying, 
but generally very easy criticism. When writers produce novels 
as regularly as hens lay eggs, there is generally, as with eggs, a 
marvellous similarity in their productions, Even when they are 
such wufs de Paques as Mr. Anthony Trollope’s, it is not difficult 
for the critic to analyse their contents and show the proportions 
of yolk and tasteless albumen, and he may even hope to discover 
the grain or two of pure gold which has been beaten out to form 
the tinsel shell. But this is wholly impossible in the case of 
Lord Lytton. There have been more prolific writers. Sir Walter 
Scott, the English Calderon, produced more novels, and that in 
an incomparably shorter space of time. But for versatility Lord 
Lytton is first in the race, and the rest of the field are not placed. 
To what school shall we assign him? Is he a classicist or a 
romanticist? He is both, and neither. Who are his masters? 
Le Sage and Fielding, Scott and Chateaubriand, Gray and 
Goldsmith, Goethe and Jean Paul—each and all may, in greater 
or less degree, claim him as their disciple. And as for his 
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followers, it would require a Homeric catalogue to chronicle all 
their names. He is a fashionable novelist, an historical novelist, 
a sensationalist, a sentimentalist, a humourist, and even then we 
shall find it hard to class all his novels under these heads. In 
short, as a novelist there was nothing he did not handle, and (lest 
we should be accused of exaggeration if we assigned to him the 
rest of the epitaph), we may truly add, very few things he did 
not adorn. f 

Such being the problem which we have to solve, perhaps our 
best way of forming an estimate of Lord Lytton’s varied genius 
will be to select a single novel, choosing in each case the one 
which in our judgment is either absolutely the best, or else the 
most typical of its class, only glancing at the rest as they help to 
illustrate or explain the work round which we propose to group 
them. 

On the novels which followed ‘Pelham’ in quick succession 
we cannot pause to dwell. In the later edition of his works, 
published under his own supervision, he has classed them under 
the head of novels of life and manners—a title which would 
better suit the Caxton series, For our present purpose, we prefer 
to divide them into novels of sentiment and novels of crime. 
This classification may seem to some unjustly to stigmatize the 
works in question, and we are free to acknowledge that they 
appear to us the least satisfactory portion of Lord Lytton’s writings. 

he stigma, if any, which attaches to these titles is in a great 
measure due to the host of inferior imitators who followed in 
Lord Lytton’s wake, reaping rich harvest in the new fields which 
he discovered, and quitted as soon as discovered. Certainly, if 
an author is to be held responsible for his followers, Lord Lytton 
has a great deal to answer for. As when a virgin forest is felled, 
if the soil be left unoccupied, ‘ subit aspera silva, lappaeque tribu- 
lique,’ so then there sprang up a crop of flimsy tissues of affected 
sentimentality and of Bow-street romance, in which the hero has 
never less than two wives, unless he happens to have murdered 
the first one. It is given to few authors to see the tendency of 
their works, and Lord Lytton must have regretted as bitterly as 
Schiller, after writing his ‘ Robbers,’ the false direction which 
English fiction continued to pursue, while he himself was 
following far higher and nobler paths. 

Nothing so easily lends itself to ridicule as romance. Either 
the romancist carries us completely away with him, or else we 
sneer at him. One false note is enough to break the charm and 
ys tears to mocking laughter; and it cannot.be denied 
that Lord Lytton once and again passed the narrow line which 


divides the romantic from the ridiculous. The critics were not 
slow 
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slow at finding out his weaknesses, His. capital letters, his 
abstract qualities—the Good, the True, the Beautiful—his rhap- 
sodies on Genius, his Eros with the silver bow, have been sneered 
at and parodied ad nauseam. But it was in no spirit of satire 
(or if it was, the satire fell pointless) that the Bulwer of our youth 
was styled the Lord of young Romance, By his sympathy with 
the glow and thrill of life—his enthusiasm, his susceptibility to 
all that is generous and loveable—he held us all enthralled, and 
these works are full of those ‘sweet and wholesome thoughts 
which nourish the human soul, and refresh it when it is weary.’ 

Passing by the English series, we select ‘ The Pilgrims of the 
Rhine’ as exhibiting all these qualities, without any of the cor- 
responding defects. In all Lord Lytton’s later works there is an 
undertone of subdued melancholy; though of ‘ hearse-like airs’ 
there are few or none, yet his ‘ carols’ are all set ina minor key. 
‘The Pilgrims of the Rhine ’ is an exception. It is well named 
in the preface a garland of wild flowers cast upon a grave. Yet 
even here there is nothing morbid or maudlin, no gloating over 
painful details; it recalls to our minds Shelley’s Alastor or fair 
Fidele’s grave ; it is a tale to make us half in love with death. 
And though a dream, it is not all a dream, like Longfellow’s 
Hyperion. To borrow Lord Lytton’s favourite antithesis, the 
Real is never lost in the Ideal. The story of Lucille and St. 
Amand is thoroughly realistic in its treatment, though its pathetic 
tenderness makes it harmonize with the rest. Gertrude’s father, 
too, the hard but not unkindly man of practical understanding, 
who has outgrown illusions, keeps us reminded of the world 
which lies beyond this quiet hermitage. In the tale of the 
German student, who, by passing the day in absolute quietude 
and brooding intensely over his visions of the night, creates for 
himself from the world of dreams an ideal life, satisfying his 
thirst for the love and glory denied him in reality, we see the 
germs of that craving to explore the deepest mysteries of human 
a which afterwards bore fruit in ‘ Zanoni’ and ‘ A Strange 

tory.” 

Of the second class, the novels of crime, ‘ Eugene Aram’ is, if 
not the best, by far the most instructive study. ‘ Paul Clifford’ 
is rather a protest against society, and a caricature of its most 
alee members. ‘Lucretia’ is perhaps the sole work of 

rd Lytton’s we could wish had never been written. The hostility 
which ‘Eugene Aram’ provoked may doubtless have led the 
author to over-estimate its merits. It seems to us a strange per- 
version of judgment, when, as late as 1851, after ‘ The Caxtons’ and 
all his historical novels had appeared, he writes, ‘In point of com- 
position, “ Eugene Aram ” is, T think, entitled to rank among ‘a 
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best of my fictions.’ But however much we may dissent from this 
estimate of the work, we must allow that it is a powerful statement 
of a very interesting moral problem. Without stirring the moot 
question how far a novel whose interest centres on a great crime 
is a legitimate work of art, we may draw one broad distinction. 
Some novels, like the ‘ Mysteries of London,’ (to take the worst 
example that occurs to us, though we could name others hardly 
less objectionable which are to be found on many drawing-room 
tables) are nothing but elaborated chapters of the ‘ Newgate 
Calendar,’ with the details filled in and arbitrary circumstances 
interwoven. Others, like ‘Eugene Aram,’ are studies of human 
nature, morbid anatomies, it is true, but in which the particulars 
of the crime are told as simply and briefly as is consistent with 
the clear statement of the problem to be solved. How far such 
stories are innocent or profitable, is a question to which no 
general answer can be given. Everything depends on the treat- 
ment. No one was ever made a murderer by reading ‘ Hamlet.’ 
Many a boy, as the Police Reports tell us, has taken to thieving 
from reading ‘ Jack Sheppard.’ In‘ Eugene Aram,’ the problem 
to be solved was briefly this, Given a scholar with high aspira- 
tions and great attainments, humane and tender-hearted, leading 
a blameless life, how can such a man have been brought to 
commit a murder for the sake of gain? Whether Lord Lytton’s 
is a satisfactory solution is a wholly different question, That the 
Eugene Aram of the novel should have committed a murder is 
just credible ; that he should have associated with such an unre- 
deemed villain as Houseman, is to us inconceivable, The only 
murder possible to such a man must have been the result of a 
momentary impulse, and he can have had no accomplices. 

It is worth while turning to the mouldy pages of the ‘ Annual 
Register’ of 1759 to observe how Lord Lytton has dealt with his 
materials, Eugene Aram is one of Lord Lytton’s universal geniuses, 
and has been often ridiculed on that score. But the Register tells 
us in quaint language, that after mastering all mathematics, ‘ he 
soon became enamoured of the belles-lettres, whose charms destroyed 
all the heavier beauties of numbers and lines. He after got 
acquainted with heraldry and botany’ (strange combination !), 
‘and knew the name and quality of every herb of the field. 
Being a profound Hebrew scholar, he ventured upon Chaldaic and 
Arabic ; not satisfied with this universal application, he resolved 
to study his own language, and in order thereto began with the 
Celtic.’ Then follows a specimen of his ‘ Outline of a new 
Lexicon,’ which seems to have been a precocious attempt at a 
Dictionary of Comparative Philology. So far Lord Lytton 


, speaks by the card, the rest is mostly fiction. Madeline, we need 
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hardly say, is a pure invention. Aram was a married man, and 
if the Register is to be believed, ill-treated, and had thought of 
murdering his wife. But the strongest discrepancy occurs in the 
death-scene. Aram’s defence is transcribed almost verbatim, 
but the half-penitent, half-sophistical confession with which the 
novel closes has not one point in common with the genuine Jast 
testament written in prison the night before his execution. He 
ends thus: ‘ My life was not polluted, my morals irreproachable, 
and my opinions orthodox.’ Then follow some verses, of which 
one couplet will suffice :— 


‘Calm and composed my soul her journey takes, 
No guilt that humbles, and no heart that aches.’ 


And yet this puling hypocrite had the day before confessed his 
guilt to the two prison chaplains. All this Lord Lytton had, of 
course, a perfect right to suppress. If he had adhered to facts 
there would have been no riddle to solve. It needs no teacher to 
tell us that high intellectual endowments (though never, we are 
inclined to think, the highest) are compatible with a perverted 
conscience, or, what is more common, with an utter absence of 
conscience. He has treated the story’as freely as a Greek 
tragedian did a legend of Thebes or Pelops’ line. And we may 
continue the parallel further. Most novels of crime and senti- 
ment owe their attraction to proximity and to surprise. In 
‘Eugene Aram’ there are no such factitious sources of interest ; 
the end is known from the beginning; the motive of the novel 
is to explain and prepare us for the catastrophe, But after all 
has been said, we cannot deny that there is in ‘Eugene Aram’ 
the same vein of high-flown sentiment, the same unpruned 
luxuriance, the same artificial beauty, which is the common fea- 
ture of the novels of this period. If Mr. Thackeray’s satire was 
unmerciful and almost brutal, we have no right to complain, for 
it had the effect of turning Lord Lytton’s genius into a wider and 
healthier channel. No man better understood the golden rule, 
‘reculer pour mieux sauter.’ In the same year as‘ The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine,’ and two years later than ‘ Eugene Aram,’ there 
append his first Historical Romance, ‘The Last Days of 
ompeii.’ 

The Historical Novel is the handmaid of History ; but like the 
Egyptian bondwoman is regarded with jealous eyes by the true 
wife. Some, like Sismondi, have attempted to solve the difficulty 
by keeping the two apart, and devoting themselves to each by 
turns, but these have hitherto failed to satisfy either. Others, 
like Plutarch and most of the ancient historians, have tried to 
give to their histories the interest of a romance. In the main 
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events they have adhered strictly to fact, but in the minor details, 
the looks, the speeches of their heroes, they have not scrupled to 
give free play to their fancy. But the critical spirit of modern 
times has disallowed such liberty, and hence our histories, while 
they gain in correctness, often cease to be works of art. If we 
had a perfect historian, no doubt the novelist’s occupation would 
be gone ; but till one arises who shall combine the picturesqueness 
of a Macaulay with the judicial fairness of a Hallam, there is still 
room for the Historical Novel. In order to form a just concep- 
tion of what such a novel should be, it is worth while to deduce 
from Lord Lytton’s works the principles which guided him in 
this, which he justly considered the most difficult province of his 
art, ‘requiring the hand of a master genius.’* His is, in truth, 
no easy course to steer. If heavoid the Charybdis of dulness, he 
is like to fall into the Scylla of inaccuracy. Noone would go to 
Becker’s ‘Gallus’ for amusement, or study English History in 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ L’homme qui rit.’ And yet we believe there is 
a middle way. Others by ‘a divine chance,’ or rather with the in- 
tuition of genius, have hit on it, but no one has so systematically 
pursued it himself, and mapped it out for others, as Lord Lytton. 

First of all, then, the Novelist must take his post on some 
‘specular mount,’ commanding not necessarily an extensive, but 
a clear prospect, and, above all, one that can be embraced at a 
single view. It must be a picture, not a panorama, It follows 
that he must choose some well-defined epoch, some cardinal 
period, or else some commanding personage whose presence 
will serve to give unity to the whole. It is strange that this 
very point should have been seized upon by one of our con- 
temporaries as a demerit in Lord Lytton’s novels. ‘The “ Last 
Days of Pompeii,”’ exclaims a recent critic, ‘the “ Last of the 
Tribunes,” the “Last of the Saxon Kings,” the “ Last of the 
Barons,” anything for a violent catastrophe ; it being well under- 
stood that the events of the world are determined by battles, 
earthquakes, and the change of dynasties.’ Surely this is to con- 
found two distinct provinces, It may be perfectly true, as the 
reviewer says, that the world’s history is not determined by 
cataclysms and revolutions, but it is no less true that those gradual 
developments of institutions, those subtle changes of national 
character, which it is the business of the publicist, the sociologist, 
and the historian to investigate, afford no field for the poet or the 
novelist. Even Shakespeare, who, as Schlegel has well remarked, 
intended to present his countrymen with a great and unbroken 
national Epopee, passes over the long reign of Henry VII. and 





* Preface to ‘ Last Days of Pompeii.’ 
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the two centuries which separate King John from Richard II. 
These two centuries are perhaps the most important of all in 
the constitutional history of England, yet Shakespeare justly 
decided that they were unsusceptible of dramatic interest. ‘There 
is, however, another ‘province of history in which the historian 
and the novelist meet on common ground. The life and manners 
of our forefathers, their social habits, their looks, their dress, their 
furniture, their meals, their sports, the hundred trifling details 
which help to animate the picture and renew ‘the eternal land- 
scape of the past ’—all this, which the historian must touch on in 
passing, or relegate to a supplementary chapter, may form the 
warp and woof of the Historical Romance. 

In this last province Sir Walter Scott is supreme. Lord Lytton, 
if next in the race, is next at a long interval. But though the 
great Master stands on an eminence below which we must place 
the best of his successors, Lord Lytton appears to us to have 
formed a true conception of the ideal novel of history. Lord 
Lytton’s aim and object is to present a vivid picture of the prin- 
cipal actors of the time. The hero is in each case (except in 
/ The Last Days of Pompeii’) an historical personage. ‘ Harold” 
without the character of Harold, ‘The Last of the Barons’ 
without Warwick, ‘ Rienzi’ without Rienzi, would be as dull as 
‘Hamlet’ without Hamlet. Scott, on the other hand, generally 
touches lightly on the historical events; his hero mostly bears 
a name for which we should search in vain in the pages of 
Hume or Robertson; his principal object is to show us the 
effect which great events had on private persons in the middle 
ranks of life. The lesson we learn from him is, that the world 
jogs on much as usual in the midst of wars and revolutions, 
There is a vast conservative force in human nature, which is. 
capable of resisting long years of oppression and bad govern- 
ment; moreover, the effects of great historical events are 
slower and more indirect in their action than is generally 
supposed. It has been stated on good authority that during 
the late revolution in Paris, there were workmen and work- 
women going about their daily business who had never heard that 
there was such a thing as the Commune, This is one side of 
the shield. Lord Lytton has chosen the other, the gold side, as 
we believe. We may abjure the heresy of hero-worship, and yet 
allow that it isa higher and more ennobling task to transport the 
reader from the world of commonplace around him, by showing 
him the great men, not the little men, of past times; by reporting 
the debate in the Council-chamber, not the tittle-tattle of the 
stairs; by expounding the policy of the Commander, not the 
oaths his troopers swore. 
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Of the four great historical novels that Lord Lytton has given 
us, it is hard to select the best, Of the two English ones, we 
prefer ‘Harold.’ The execution, it is true, is hardly equal to 
the conception. In its learned disquisitions, its grave reflections, 
admirable in a history but distracting in a novel, it bears the 
marks of rapid composition. On the other hand, a period could 
hardly have been chosen which satisfies as perfectly the canons we 
laid down at starting. It is full of adventurous chances, striking 
contrasts, fierce wars and faithful loves, and has for its climax 
an event unparalleled in its influence on the destinies of England. 
The character of Harold himself is finely conceived—a born 
ruler of men, a nation’s choice, ‘higher than the rest of the 
people from his shoulders and upwards,’ the goodliest of all, a 
king after Carlyle’s own heart, and yet with a touch of weakness 
and irresolution which sufficed to turn the scale in favour of his 
equally brave but warier Norman rival. Of the last great battle 
we need say nothing, but there are other scenes in the book little 
inferior to it in power. One in particular, the memorable trial 
of Sweyn before the Witana-gemot, in the great Hall of West- 
minster, has elicited the hearty admiration of the latest historian 
of the Norman Conquest. In ‘The’ Last of the Barons,’ Lord 
Lytton was not so happy in his choice of subject. The Wars 
of the Roses produced no such striking hero as Wallenstein, and 
even in Schiller’s masterpiece, we feel that he has not fully 
mastered his materials, and that the main interest of the plays 
lies not in the history, but the loves of Thekla and Max Picco- 
lomini. In the great King-maker there are not the same lights 
and shadows of character that lend interest to Wallenstein, and 
the episode of Adam Warner is somewhat tedious. In‘ Rienzi’ 
Lord Lytton accomplished the feat of modifying the generally 
received estimate of a great historical personage. The death of 
Rienzi is as eloquently told as that of Harold. The chief blot 
in the novel is the long interval that elapses between the early 
chapters and the closing scene. 

On the whole, considering the difficulty of the subject, and 
the number of eminent men who have tried their hand on a 
classical novel and failed, we are inclined to assign the palm to 
‘The Last Days of Pompeii.’ It goes far towards satisfying our 
two requirements, it is learned and it is interesting. Schoolboys 
read it with avidity, and German scholars quote it. Lord Lytton 
used in his later years, with honest pride, to boast that while 
the native cicerone pointed out to each traveller the house of 
Diomed, and the impression in the sandstone of the neck and 
bosom of Julia, more than thirty years of antiquarian research 
had detected scarce one inaccuracy in his work. This success 
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was owing partly to the fidelity of the descriptions which were 
written on the spot, partly to the strict limits of time and space 
which it observes. It was a wise resolve of Lord Lytton’s to 
resist the attractions of the Imperial city, and confine himself 
to the narrow but vivid stage of the small Campanian town, 
Rome was at that date to the rest of Italy what Paris is (or but 
lately was) to French provincials,. It was the social far more 
even than the political capital of the world, The Italian towns 
under Titus and the early Emperors enjoyed considerable muni- 
cipal liberties, They could elect their own senate, their own 
duumvirs and ediles. But in fashions, in tastes, in literature, 
Rome reigned supreme. No one willingly quitted Rome except 
as governor of some rich province, and to Rome flocked each 
adventurer from the provinces who had talents and ambition to 
rise, each pleasure-seeker who had money to spend. Pompeii 
was a Rome in miniature, Rome with its rival factions of the 
circus, its Oriental superstitions, its veneering of Greek art, its 
vice and luxury, and its Christian martyrs. This aspect of 
aang life has never been lost sight of throughout the novel. 

very road we see leads to Rome, but we are kept spell-bound 
within the magic circle of Pompeii. 

Unlike ‘ Harold’ or ‘ Rienzi,’ the interest here is one of situa- 
tion and action rather than of character. The scenes which 
linger on our memories longest are the noonday excursion on the 
Campanian seas, the temple of Isis with its hidden machinery, 
the funeral pomp and dirge of the murdered Apecides, Lydon 
perishing in the unequal struggle, the price of which was to 
have paid for a father’s liberty ; and lastly the grand catastrophe, 
a subject which called forth all Lord Lytton’s brilliant powers. 
The black cloud hanging like a solid firmament over the devoted 
city, the vivid lightning flash which ever and anon make dark- 
ness visible, the dense downpour of ashes mixed with fragment 
of rock, the trembling earth, the tortured sea, and, more awful 
than the lava torrent, the flood of human passion let loose and 
raging in wildest anarchy and impotence,—all this has, since 
Pliny’s day, been a twice-told tale; but never told so well as in 
the pages of ‘The Last Days of Pompeii.’ . 

The one figure that stands out in bold relief from this dark 
background is that of Nydia, the blind flower-girl. Her love 
for Glaucus, changing insensibly from childish gratitude to a 
woman’s passion, recalls the Mignon of Wilhelm Meister; but 
her blindness gives her an individuality of her own, and the only 
fault we have to find with the character is that the sentiment is 
too refined, too modern. 

Where there is so much to admire, it may seem ungracious 
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to descend to minute criticism. But there is one serious error 
of taste, which in such a master of his craft as Lord Lytton, 
we cannot pass over in silence. The feelings of most readers 
must have been shocked by finding introduced among the cha- 
racters the son of the widow of Nain. Setting aside the extreme 
improbability, there are certain scenes and certain persons so 
sacred that we dare not allow our fancy to play about them. 
Mr. Browning, in his ‘ Epistle of Karshish,’ the Arab physician, 
has trodden on dangerous ground, But we can pardon much to 
the striking originality of the conception, and there is all the 
difference in the world between reported speech and the living 
person, even when both are creations of fiction :— 
‘ Behold a man raised up by Christ! 
The rest remaineth unreveal’d ; 
He told it not; or something seal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist.’ 


We need hardly add that this is no fault of irreverence or 
levity, but arose rather from the desire of heightening the vivid- 
ness of the picture. Lord Lytton rarely touches on sacred sub- 
jects, but when he does it is in a spirit of humble reverence. 
There are parts of ‘Tristram Shandy’ he could never have 
written, but, if he had written them, he would never have sent 
them forth bound up with a volume of sermons, 

But the historical novel—that illicit species of composition, 
as Carlyle has somewhere called it—must, however ably exe- 
cuted, still remain more or less a tour de force. It is by his 
description of English scenes in modern times that Lord Lytton 
will be best remembered, and of all his works we venture to 
predict that the Caxton series will live the longest, and best 
perpetuate his fame. Here alone he found a field for the display 
of all his varied powers, his wide sympathies, his large experi- 
ence, and his practical knowledge of life. Compare him in this 
respect with the two foremost novelists of his time ; we shall find 
that though each of them surpassed him on their own ground, 
yet it was a narrower and more contracted sphere in which they 
moved, Thackeray wrote for ‘the town.’ Like Socrates, ‘the 
fields and the trees would teach him nothing;’ like Dr. Johnson, 
‘he hated the country.’ Dickens, it is true, wrote of the country 
as well as the town; but he wrote like a cockney. Fleet Street 
was to him what the earth was to Anteus; and amid the palaces 
and orange-groves of Genoa, he pined for the din and stir and 
smoke of London, Look again at the classes of society they 
describe ; we shall find in each case the same limitation. To 
say that there is not a peasant in Thackeray, nor a gentleman in 
Dickens, would be perhaps a paradox ; but it will be admitted 
that 
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that Thackeray never describes the lower ranks of life save as 
they affect the upper. He can give us a Jeames Yellowplush to 
perfection ; but a Peggotty (to take the first of Dickens’s characters 
that occurs to us) is utterly beyond him. So, too, Dickens can 
draw one of nature’s gentlemen ; but that indefinable combina- 
tion, the result of birth, breeding, and society, with which we 
associate the word in its narrower sense—in a word, a Colonel 
Newcome—is as far beyond his reach as a Peggotty is beyond 
Thackeray’s. Lord Lytton can greet the lover of the country 
and the lover of the town alike; he is equally at home in the 
cottage and the Pall Mall club; and though perhaps he fails in 
his descriptions of middle-class society, he can paint with equal 
ease the honest rustic and the loose vagabond, the country squire 
and the London politician. But what to our mind constitutes 
the peculiar merit of the Caxton series is the true vein of poetr 
which runs through them all, giving life and colour to such 
scene and character, and blending together the various elements 
so as to form one harmonious whole. We do not pretend to 
admire Lord Lytton when, as was sometimes his wont, though 
rarely in his maturer work, he mounts his Pegasus and deter- 
mines to be poetical, When he begins to talk of stars and 
moonlight, we frankly confess that we feel inclined to turn over 
the page. Then he is often eloquent, rarely poetical; for to 
quote Mr. Mill’s admirable distinction, eloquence is heard, 
poetry overheard. Lord Lytton’s poetry is rather that quality 
at which Schiller hinted when he said that the romancist is half- 
brother to the poet, not ‘the vision and the faculty divine,’ but 
the sensibility and picturesqueness which lends pathos and 
vividness to the story. In fact Mr. Ruskin’s definition of poetry, 
a very imperfect one in our judgment, would here be found 
appropriate—‘ the suggestion by the image of noble grounds for 
noble emotion.’ 

Of the first novel of the series, ‘The Caxtons,’ we shall say 
nothing, having noticed it at some length in a former number of 
this Review.* It is able enough to have made the reputation of a 
second-rate author, but it serves only as a prelude to that great 
work which marks the culminating point of Lord Lytton’s genius, 
the work to which, with a rare estimate of his own powers, he 
has given the singularly appropriate title of ‘My Novel.’ The 
introductory chapters by which he seeks to connect it with ‘ The 
Caxtons’ are poor, and he himself soon saw fit to abandon 
the scheme of a novel within a novel. Pisistratus, as we know 
him, could no more have written ‘My Novel’ than ‘ Paradise 
Lost. But if we except one or two melodramatic scenes, it is 





* ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. exvii. p. 367, seq. 
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throughout an admirable work. It professes to have no hero, 
but we think we shall discover one before we have done. The 
plot is complex, but it is unfolded with marvellous directness 
and ingenuity, and, notwithstanding the digressions, the interest 
never for a moment flags. It is no bad test by which to judge of 
the value of a work of the imagination to ask ourselves how many 
new acquaintances we have made. Witha play of Shakespeare 
they would be almost as many as there are dramatis persone. 
With most novels when we have eliminated the walking gentle- 
men, the women with no character at all, the dwarfs and giants, 
the embodied virtues and vices, together with all the crowd of 
eccentricities and oddities, whom we only remember by some 
trick of the voice or some constantly recurring catch-word, we 
are lucky if we find remaining one or two creatures of flesh and 
blood, men and women of like passions with ourselves: Let us. 
apply this touchstone to ‘My Novel.’ What a motley crowd 
our memory summons up; no long line of ghastly phantoms, 
but living men and women, each of whom we have known or 
might have known ourselves, There is the bluff old country 
squire as he existed before the days of steam-ploughs and 
labourers’ strikes, an embodiment of the virtues of a feudal age, 
as Squire Western is of the vices, There is his wife, fit to ride 
pillion behind her lord. There is the old-fashioned parson, 
such a parson as Goldsmith depicted in his ‘ Deserted Village ’ 
and his immortal vicar, a parson in whom George Herbert 
would have recognized a kindred soul. There is Dick Avenel, 
the Americanized Englishman, not such as we know him from 
the broad farce of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ or the caricatures of 
‘Punch,’ but (allowing for personal idiosyncrasies) the true 
Yankee, big, blustering, sharp as a needle, but honest, warm- 
hearted, and generous withal ; the exposer of humbugs; the free- 
trader, ‘who likes competition to a certain extent, but thinks. 
there may be too much of it ;’ the social radical, whose crown- 
ing ambition is to be knighted; the good-natured friend we all 
know, ‘ who is always wounding you in some delicate little fibre, 
not from malice, but from the absence of all delicate little 
fibres of his own.’ There is Leonard Fairfield, who, like the 
youth in Alphonse Karr’s ‘ Fort en Thémes,’ makes his first 
start in life as the prize boy of his village; but, unlike Karr’s. 
hero, more than fulfils his early promise, and who ‘breaks his 
birth’s invidious bar,’ and from a bookseller’s drudge becomes by 
the force of patient genius a great author.* There are the two 

critics. 





* We may notice in passing the consummate skill with which Lord Lytton has 
overcome the difficulty of introducing into a novel a great author. It is obvious 
that: 
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critics, one slightly sketched, the shrewd man of business, who 
has won success by honest industry and plain common-sense ; 
the other, a finished portrait, so real that we cannot help believing 
that it is taken from life, poor, honest, reckless, ne’er-do-well 
John Burley, a very Falstaff among authors—never sober, never 
solvent, but always genial, always witty, preserving through a 
wild and dissipated life something of the innocence and freshness 
of his childhood, and on his death-bed, like Falstaff, babbling 
of green fields. And, lastly, there is our old friend Dr. Ricca- 
bocca, for though we recognize him chiefly by his pipe, his red 
umbrella, and his Machiavellian proverbs, still, when we strip 
him of all his theatrical properties, there still remains a true 
man, a soft-hearted cynic, a simple sage, a philosopher prepared 
for either fate. We might add more, and doubtless many ad- 
mirers of ‘My Novel’ will consider that we have done bare 
justice to the characters, but we prefer to err on the side of 
omission, and of the characters we have above described, we may 
safely assert that there is not one which is not an original creation, 
or which fails to satisfy the requirements with which we started, 
Of the two heroines we have said nothing, as on their merits 
opinions are likely to differ. Women are confessedly harder to 
draw than men, not for the satirist’s reason, but because they are 
distinguished by finer shades of character, and are generally centres 
of action, rarely actors themselves. And undoubtedly Lord 
Lytton is not so happy in his delineatiow of women. Helen 
interests us chiefly as she affects Leonard. The child lovers are 
a Paul and Virginia transplanted to an English soil, and if we 
miss the ideal charm and the gorgeous tropical scenery which 
have immortalized Saint-Pierre’s chef-d’euvre, we have instead 
the inimitable description of their struggles with poverty in a 
London lodging and the garden scene at Ivy Cottage. 

But of the two we confess we prefer Violante. To the uncon- 
scious grace and innate nobility, which rightly or wrongly we 
associate with high birth and a long line of ancestors, she adds 
something of the energy and modest boldness of the Viola in 
‘ Twelfth Night,’ and possibly Lord Lytton may, with the name, 
have borrowed from Shakespeare the hint for her relations with 
L’Estrange. 





that he cannot give us a summary of his works or extracts from them, for then 
he had better have written the works themselves. Most novelists show us the 
author in private life, and content themselves with assuring us, on their word of 
honour, that he is a great author. Lord Lytton conveys to our imagination an 
adequate idea of Fairfield’s genius by portraying the effects which his book pro- 
duces on each of the characters in the novel. The cold-blooded Randal, the im- 
ressionable Marchesa, the prosaic Mrs. Dale, are all fascinated by it; and 

Mr. Dale thinks it might have been written by his oracle, Professor Moss. Ww 
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We have purposely omitted the two principal characters, for they 
require to be treated of separately, being the point on which the 
action of the novel turns, Audley Egerton and Harley L’Estrange 
begin life as ‘ chums’ at Eton. Egerton is the older, stronger, and 
more energetic of the two; and between him and the shy, 
dreamy, delicate Lord L’Estrange there springs up one of those 
romantic friendships which are common among schoolboys, often 
silly and demoralizing, but sometimes ennobling and beautify- 
ing two lives. When we next see them, L’Estrange has fallen 
in love with a girl wholly beneath him in rank, the daughter of 
retired tradespeople and the protégée of his lady mother. But 
Nora Avenel is represented as one of Nature’s ladies, exquisitely 
beautiful and a poetess of no mean powers. Lady Lansmere 
hastens to send her where she will be out of her son’s way, and 
she, who feels no warmer sentiments than affection and admira- 
tion for L’Estrange, willingly departs. Harley flies to Egerton for 
consolation, and induces him to act as his advocate with Nora, 
whom he is allowed to visit as being [ami de la maison. He 
begins by honestly pleading his friend’s cause, and at this point 
it is,that the moral interest of the plot begins. For insensibly, 
as he urges his friend’s hopeless suit, he finds himself fascinated 
by the sweetness, the modesty, and the genius of Nora. But 
he battles like an honest man against his growing passion, deter- 
mined to crush it in the bud, and he would doubtless have suc- 
ceeded had he not in an unlucky hour discovered by an accident 
that, while pleading for his friend, he had won her heart himself. 
It is a hard struggle between love and duty to resign those we 
‘ love, but it is still harder to fly from those who love us. Even 
if Audley had adopted the other alternative and at once informed 
Harley, he might have lost his friend, but no one who knew the 
facts of the case could have blamed him. As it is, he cannot 
bring himself to sacrifice either his love or his friendship, and 
from this weakness arises the whole dramatic interest of the 
novel. He whom in every other relation of life we know as the 
soul of honour, for once stoops to dissimulation. He waits for 
a convenient season to tell his secret, and that season never 
comes, Harley lives on still feeding on empty hopes, and, when 
at last he learns that Nora is dead, he flings aside as blasphemy 
to her memory Audley’s first hints that she had loved another, 
and continues to cling to the dead love as desperately as he had 
to the living. The desire of: his eyes is taken from him, the 
bloom of his life is gone, and the gallant soldier, the consum- 
mate orator, the darling of society, finds everywhere nothing but 
vanity and ennui. With Egerton, too, concealment is like ‘ the 
worm i’ the bud’ cankering the growth and development of a 
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naturally reserved but generous disposition. He flings himself 
for relief into the world of politics, and attains the height of his 
ambition, but the one deceit clings to him like a coat of Nessus 
and eats the heart out of the strong man. At last the discovery 
comes. With marvellous skill the various threads of the story 
are gathered up, and we wait with hushed breath for the cata- 
strophe. How the final blow is averted and revenge turned to 
pity we need not stay to tell. In the closing scenes Lord Lytton 
puts forth all his dramatic power, and we know of no passage 
fuller of simple and genuine pathos than that which describes 
the final reconciliation: but while we admire Harley’s magna- 
nimity, it is with Egerton, humbled, stricken, and dying, that 
our sympathies finally rest, and we may now pronounce with 
confidence that the hero of ‘My Novel’ is Audley Egerton. It 
is not only pity for the great man struggling with adversity that 
moves our sympathy, but the consciousness that his character 
is fashioned from the heart outwards. In Egerton we see 
the workings of the heart laid bare, and discover the ultimate 
springs of human action. Harley, genuine as he is, is more 
theatrical. , 

In painting ‘the varieties of English life’ Lord Lytton enjoyed 
one great advantage over his brother-artists. As we must again 
refer to his two great contemporaries, it may be as well to pre- 
mise that our purpose is to illustrate a particular merit, not to 
provoke a general comparison, which Lord Lytton himself would 
have been the first to deprecate. We need hardly add that it is no 
disparagement of the genius of Thackeray or Dickens to remark 
that they were neither of them, in any sense of the word, politicians. 
Of the politics of Queen Anne’s reign and the Georges, or rather 
of the cabals and intrigues into which the politics of those days 
resolved themselves, Thackeray knew more than most men, But 
*there he stopped short. With that admirable appreciation of his 
own powers, which marks his genius, he was never tempted to 
transgress the limits of his own experience; and in all his 
novels there is not a single political character. Dickens, too, 
though a social reformer, was, for so great a man, singularly 
ignorant of the history and traditions of English politics, and 
with equal wisdom refused either to be or to paint a British 
legislator. Lord Lytton, on the other hand, mixed from his 
earliest youth in the world of politics, and he turned his poli- 
tical experience to the same account as a novelist that Gibbon 
did his service in the Militia as an historian. Let us not fora 
moment be supposed to be depreciating Lord Lytton’s services as 
a statesman, or his success as an orator. What we mean to say 
is that literature was never to Lord Lytton what it has often been, 
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and is at the present moment, to our greatest statesmen—the 
relaxation of their leisure hours, the solace of their old age, but 
rather the pursuit and devotion of his life. Doubtless he might 
have won a still higher place in politics if he had consented to 
sacrifice his favourite studies, and, like Egerton, to throw himself 
into the vortex of public life. As it was, even though for some 
time a prominent actor on the stage, he always remained the 
calm observer, and in ‘My Novel’ he has gathered up the richest 
and ripest fruits of his observation. Hitherto, in reviewing such 
well-known works, we have avoided quotations. But, before 
taking leave of ‘My Novel,’ we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of transferring to our pages a leaf from, perhaps, the 
most graphic scene in all Lord Lytton’s writings, certain as we 
are that our readers will thank us for the opportunity of reviving 
their recollections of the Lansmere election :— 


‘These preparatory orations over, a dead silence succeeded, and 
Audley Egerton arose. 

* At the first few sentences, all felt they were in the presence of 
one accustomed to command attention, and to give to opinions the 
weight of recognised authority. The slowness of the measured 
accents, the composure of the manly aspect, the decorum of the simple 
gestures—all bespoke and all became the minister of a great empire, 
who had less agitated assemblies by impassioned eloquence than com- 
pelled their silent respect to the views of sagacity and experience. 
But what might have been formal and didactic in another, was 
relieved in Egerton by that air, tone, bearing of a gentleman, which 
have a charm for the most plebeian audience. He had eminently 
these attributes in private life, but they became far more conspicuous 
whenever he had to appear in public. The senatorius decor seemed a 
phrase coined for him. 

‘ Audley commenced with notice of his adversaries in that language 
of high courtesy which is so becoming to superior station, and which 
augurs better for victory than the most pointed diatribes of hostile 
declamation. Inclining his head towards Avenel, he expressed regret 
that he should be opposed by a gentleman whose birth naturally 
endeared him to the town, of which he was a distinguished native, 
and whose honourable ambition was in itself a proof of the admirable 
nature of that Constitution, which admitted the lowliest to rise to its 
distinctions, while it compelled the loftiest to labour and compete for 
those honours which were the most coveted, because they were derived 
from the trust of their countrymen, and dignified by the duties which 
the sense of responsibility entailed. He paid a passing but generous 
compliment to the reputed abilities of Leonard Fairfield; and, 
alluding with appropriate grace to the interest he had ever taken in 
the success of youth striving for place in the van of the new genera+ 
tion that marched on to replace the old, he implied that he did not 
consider Leonard as opposed to himself, but rather as an emulous 
; competitor 
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competitor for a worthy prize with his “own young and valued 
friend, Mr. Ranald Leslie.” “They are happy at their years!” said 
the statesman with a certain pathos. “In the future they see nothing 
to fear, in the past they have nothing to defend. It is not so with 
me.” And then, passing on to the vague insinuations or bolder 
charges against himself and his policy proffered by the preceding 
speakers, Audley gathered himself up and paused, for his eyes here 
rested on the reporters seated round the table just below him; and 
he recognised faces not unfamiliar to his recollection when metro- 
politan assemblies had hung on the words which fell from lips then 
privileged to advise a king. And involuntarily it occurred to the 
ex-minister to escape altogether from this contracted audience—this 
election, with all its associations of pain—and address himself wholly 
to that vast and invisible public to which these reporters would 
transmit his ideas. At this thought his whole manner gradually 
changed. His eye became fixed on the farthest verge of the crowd ; 
his tones grew more solemn in their deep and sonorous swell. He 
began to review and to vindicate his whole political life. He spoke 
of the measures he had aided to pass—of-his part in the laws which 
now ruled the land. He touched lightly, but with pride, on the 
services he had rendered to the opinions he had represented. He 
alluded to his neglect of his own private fortunes; but in what detail, 
however minute, in the public business committed to his charge, could 
even an enemy accuse him of neglect? The allusion was, no doubt, 
intended to prepare the public for the news, that the wealth of Audley 
Egerton was gone. Finally, he came to the questions that then 
agitated the day; and made a general but masterly exposition of the 
policy which, under the changes he foresaw, he should recommend his 
to adopt. 

‘Spoken to the motley assembly in that Town-hall, Audley’s speech 
extended to a circle of interests too wide for their sympathy. But 
that assembly he heeded not—he forgot it. The reporters under- 
stood him, as their flying pens followed words which they presumed 
neither to correct nor to abridge. Audley’s speech was addressed to 
the nation; the speech of a man in whom the nation yet recognised a 
chief—desiring to clear all misrepresentation from his past career— 
calculating, if life were spared to him, on destinies higher than he had 
yet fulfilled—issuing a manifesto of principles to be carried later into 
power, and planting a banner round which the divided sections of a 
broken host might yet rally for battle and for conquest. Or, perhaps, 
in the deeps of his heart (not even comprehended by reporters, nor to 
be divined by the public), the uncertainty of life was more felt than 
the hope of ambition ; and the statesman desired to leave behind him 
one full vindication of that public integrity and honour on which, at 
least, his conscience acknowledged not a stain. “For more than 
twenty years,” said Audley, in conclusion, “I have known no day in 
which I have not lived for my country. I may at times have opposed 
the wish of the people—I may oppose it now—but, so far as I can 
form a judgment, only because I prefer their welfare to their Be: 
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And if—as I believe—there have been occasions on which, as one 
amongst men more renowned, I have amended the laws of England— 
confirmed her safety, extended her commerce, upheld her honour—I 
leave the rest to the censure of my enemies, and (his voice trembled) 
to the charity of my friends.” ’ 


The third novel of the Trilogy we must dismiss much more 
briefly than it deserves. For so yam a writer it is marvellous 


how little Lord Lytton repeats himself. Still, in many of the 
characters and in the plot of ‘What will he do with it?’ we are 
reminded of ‘My Novel.’ It is not a replica by a painter, but 
rather variations on the same theme by a musician. Guy Darrell 
has many of the features of Egerton, with much of Harley’s ima- 
ginative nature added: Lionel is Leonard minus the poet: the 
plot, too, different as it is, produces the same sort of effect that 
we procure by a turn of the kaleidoscope, only, as in Mr. 
Browning’s secondary lunar rainbow, the colours are ‘ fainter, 
flushier, flightier ;’ or, to take another less fanciful comparison, 
‘My Novel’ seems to us to reproduce the strength and vigour of 
full manhood, ‘ What will he do with it?’ the mellow beauty of 
old age. But Gentleman Waife is a perfectly new character, 
drawn with all the tender delicacy of a Sophocles—the old man, 
who, for the sake of screening a dissolute and criminal son, con- 
sents to undergo transportation, and for years to bear the imputa- 
tion of a felon; struggling against poverty for the support of his 
grandchild, with the same shift and calm philosophy as Dr. Ric- 
cabocca ; dreading success more than failure because it brings 
notoriety, refusing each proffer of friendship, and loving darkness 
because his deeds are good and his son’s evil. Almost as power- 
fully told is the story of a woman’s devotion to the same villain, 
a ‘monstrum nulla virtute redemptum. We cannot help con- 
trasting the treatment of a similar situation by the greatest of 
living French novelists, In Leone Leoni there is a strange 
fascination, but it is ‘a fascination of corruption.’* Like 
Coleridge’s Wedding guest, we are compelled to listen against 
our will, but no one would peruse the book a second time; it 
leaves a bad taste in the mouth, or, as a French critic has said of 
the impression produced by reading Balzac, ‘On a envie de se 
brosser les habits et de se nettoyer les dents.’ In the story of 
Arabella Crane and Loosely there is not less passion than in 
Leoni, but the physical side is just hinted at and passed over, and 
the spiritual element emphasized and expanded. 

As no criticism of Lord Lytton’s works could pretend to com- 





oan Pater’s happy phrase for the effect produced by Leonardo’s Head of 
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pleteness without some notice of his excellencies as a painter of 
scenery, and one of the chief beauties of ‘ What will he do with 
it? consists in its descriptions of English landscape, we choose 
this place for the few remarks we have to make. Mr. Ruskin, 
in commenting on the false sentiment and deadness to art of the 
eighteenth century, asserts that in all the novels of Smollett, 
Fielding, and Sterne, there is not a single expression of true 
delight in sublime nature ; and if we give proper emphasis to 
the word ‘sublime,’ this is, perhaps, no exaggeration. Sir Walter 
Scott was the first English novelist who taught the art of elabo- 
rating the background from which his figures stand out—an art 
which, in some of his novels, he has carried so far that our 
interest depends as much on the scenery as on the characters, 
Lord Lytton, indeed, has none of this sublimity which Mr. 
Ruskin desiderates in Fielding, and of which Scott is so great a 
master. He is a dweller in the plain, and of the grandeur and 
mystery of mountains he knows nothing. When, as in the scene 
at the Devil’s Crag in ‘Eugene Aram,’ he attempts the wilder 
aspects of nature, he does attain to a certain weird picturesque- 
ness; but it recalls the ‘ Freischiitz’ and ‘Fra Diavolo,’ rather 
than the ‘heath near Forres,’ or Dirk Hatteraick’s cave, the 
‘antres vast’ of Salvator Rosa rather than the forest backgrounds 
of Titian. Far more life-like is his drawing of the Cambridge- 
shire fens in his earliest novel, the stormy ride from Newmarket, 
and the scene of Sir John Tyrrell’s* murder, the swollen dykes, 
the dripping hedgerows, the one gnarled giant-like tree, and the 
sullen pool with the ghastly object at its margin. But it is with 
the scenery of the Home Counties that Lord Lytton was most 
familiar. Like Charles Lamb, he loved ‘the pretty pastoral 
walks of hearty, homely, loving Hertfordshire,’ and he lingers 
over each familiar feature with all the faithful fondness of an old 
lover. His landscapes belong to the English pastoral school, not 
the false school of Pope and Gay, but the pastoral of Cowper and 
Tennyson ; ‘at times he even reminds us of poets of an older day, 
of ‘ meadows enamelled with all sorts of eye-pleasing flowers,’ of 
‘the shepherd’s boy piping as though he should never be old ;’ 
of the hills and vales of Arcady. The lordly park with dell and 
dingle, lake and islet, the deep-sunk lane with mossy banks and 
creeping woodbine, overarching elms and peeps of blue sky 
beyond, the shallow trout-stream winding round osier-beds, where 
the deer come to drink, and the silver minnows flash in the sun ; 
the ride through the forest, the row down the Thames, the picnic 





* The name is a curious and probably unconscious plagiarism from Godwin’s 
once famous ‘Caleb Williams,’ where a Mr. Tyrrel is the murdered man. n 
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by the brook: all these he paints as only an artist and a lover of 
nature can. And there is another rare merit in his sketches 
which he shares with an older generation of novelists, with Cer- 
vantes, Fielding, and Le Sage, the scenery is seldom introduced 
merely for effect, never to fill a gap in the canvas; the figures 
always occupy the foreground ; the novelist is never merged in 
the artist. 

Of the remaining group, the novels of mystery, it behoves us 
to speak more diffidently. None have provoked so much or 
such divergent criticism. Some have classed them with those 
romances of the last century, which inspired our ancestors with 
awe and seem so childish to us, with Horace Walpole’s ‘ Castle 
of Otranto’ and Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho.’ 
Others have considered them the most remarkable and genuine 
of all Lord Lytton’s works. Without endorsing either of these 
extreme opinions, we may, for our own part, admire the origi- 
nality of the conceptions, while admitting that the execution is 
imperfect, and in part even bungling. How far the supernatural 
lies within the novelist’s province is a question well worth dis- 
cussing at length. It will be enough for us to indicate its main 
bearings. Inthe preface to‘ A Strange Story’ Lord Lytton asserts 
his right as a novelist to avail himself of marvellous agencies, 
a right, he adds, which has been claimed by all imaginative 
writers. He quotes as his authorities Epic poetry, in which a 
supernatural machinery has been deemed indispensable, and 
the Drama of Shakespeare and Goethe in which it plays so 
large a part. But this analogy will not stand. Doubtless 
the novel has long outgrown Johnson’s famous definition—‘a 
small tale, generally of love’—but its distinguishing charac- 
teristic has not changed, ‘its end, both at the first and now, was 
and is, to hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature, to show the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure.’ This 
definition, if allowed, might seem at first sight, at least in a 
sceptical age like the present, wholly to exclude the supernatural 
element from the novel; but a closer consideration will show 
‘that though its limits are narrowly circumscribed, it still must 
have a place. Beyond this world of sense, of marrying and 
giving in marriage, there lies about us another world, which the 
most prosaic, the most positivist of us, cannot wholly exclude, 
the world of dreams, of shadows, of unrealities, of magic. The 
Eastern vampire, the Irish banshee, the Scotch wraith, the 
English haunted house, the very horseshoe we hang on our 
door, the salt we throw over our shoulder, are all the dead or 
dying eidola of this world, and belong, therefore, rather to the 
antiquarian who revivifies the past than to the novelist who 
paints 
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paints the present. But there is another region of ideas which 
must have a special charm for the author who attempts to 
translate the thought of the present day into the language of 
fiction. We may call it the preternatural as distinguished from 
the above, the supernatural, The guesses of science, its yet 
unverified hypotheses, the speculations of visionaries which 
science refuses to listen to, nay even the delusions and quackeries 
which science has exposed, so long as they still keep their hold 
on the popular imagination,—mesmerism, clairvoyance, table- 
turning, spirit-rapping,—are all the legitimate property of the 


_ novelist. ‘ Utopia,’ the ‘ New Atlantis,’ and we may now add 


the ‘Coming Race,’ are indeed romances, not novels; but a very 
slight recasting, an addition of probable circumstances, a biogra- 
phical substratum, would suffice to turn all three into admirable 
novels. 

It is with this latter, and far more interesting, class of mysteries 
that Lord Lytton concerns himself. Great writers, as a rule, are 
more attracted by the problems of the present than the past, and 
depict mostly the age in which they live. And undoubtedly in 
selecting this topic, Lord Lytton has expressed one of the most 
marked characteristics of the nineteenth century. The present 
generation has witnessed the rise and triumphs of science, the 
extent and marvels of which Bacon’s fancy never conceived, 
simultaneously with superstitions grosser than any which Bacon’s 
age believed. The one is, in fact, the natural reaction from the 
other. The more science seeks to exclude the miraculous and 
reduce all nature, animate and inanimate, to an invariable law 
of sequences, the more does the natural instinct in man rebel 
and seek an outlet for those obstinate questionings, those ‘ blank 
misgivings of a creature moving about in worlds not realized,’ 
taking refuge in delusions as degrading as any of the so-called 
Dark Ages. If we needed a proof of this we need only turn to 
America. That continent which we associate with shrewd hard 
matter-of-fact common sense, which has invented the steam 

rinting-press, the sewing-machine, the reaping-machine, which 
= evolved that form of government to which Mr. Carlyle and 
De Tocqueville believe the whole civilized world is tending, 
has also been the cradle of Spiritualism and Mormonism. That 
America, of which her greatest living writer has said that ‘she 
is the most common-schooled and least cultivated people in the 
world,’ which her greatest deceased writer describes as ‘a 
country where there is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, 
nor anything but common-place prosperity,’ has struck out for 
herself one, and only one, wail tas in literature—these tales. 
of shadow and mystery. : 
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It was this revolt from the materialistic tendencies of the age 
which inspired ‘ Zanoni’ and ‘A Strange Story.’ ‘ Zanoni’ is 
the contemplation of our positive life through a spiritual medium, 
‘A Strange Story’ is written to show that without some gleams 
of the supernatural man is not man nor nature nature. Both 
works illustrate and supplement each other, and we cannot, as 
we have done heretofore, consider one apart. Applying to them 
the first and most obvious test which any work that deals with 
the supernatural is bound to satisfy, they both of them, but the 
‘ Strange Story’ in a far higher degree, produce Terror, a sense 
of a vast Unknown, a world of which we are not denizens, a 
universal life around us. It is a power which few writers of the 
Romance races have possessed, it is not uncommon among those 
of German origin. Coleridge has it pre-eminently, Christabel 
chills our blood long after we have reached the years which 
bring the philosophic mind, The ‘Antient Mariner’ still holds 
us with his glittering eye,— 

‘ Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head ; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.’ 


There is a story of Tieck’s, the ‘Runnenberg,’ which affords a 
good example of what we mean. A young hunter, deep in the 
heart of the mountains, unthinkingly pulls a straggling root 
from the ground, and on the instant hears with affright a stifled 
moan underground dying downwards in doleful tones, and 
shudders as if he had unawares touched the wound of which the 
dying frame of nature was expiring in its agony. Not unworthy 
to be placed beside these is the scene in ‘Zanoni,’ where 
Glyndon is for the second time in Mejnour’s chamber in the 
ruined Castle among the Apennines. The magician’s para- 
phernalia, vials, herbs, and book, have all disappeared, there is 
nothing but the four blank walls. Inspired by the elixir he has 
drunk in the same chamber the night before with an inspiration 
of art, he seizes a bit of charcoal, and on the blank plaster paints 
a weird picture, the judgment of the dead by the living, ‘ and 
lo! the figures start from the wall, those pale accusing figures, 
the shapes he himself had raised, frowned at him and gibbered.’ 
But there is a scene in the ‘Strange Story’ more subtly awe- 
inspiring, that in the Museum on the night of the mayor’s ball 
when Dr, Fenwick is mesmerized (or was it not mesmerism ?) 
by Sir Philip Derval sitting under the huge anaconda with the 
stuffed baboons round him, 
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The second, and by far the highest use of the supernatural 
in fiction, is the evolution of human qualities under extra- 
ordinary conditions, Just as the mathematician by expanding 
to infinity some function is enabled to solve problems otherwise 
beyond his grasp, so the moralist by indefinitely enlarging some 
one quality or attribute of human nature may arrive at fresh 
results and elucidate some of the mysteries of our being. Thus 
in the ‘Coming Race’ Lord Lytton has postulated the infinite 
extension of force. How would the social polity of a nation be 
affected by the discovery of a force so simple that any child can 
employ it, so powerful that it can, like a flash of lightning, rend 
mountains or destroy whole armies, or, if differently employed, 
renovate life and remove disease? Such is the Vril force (what 
an onomatopeeic ring the name has!) possessed by the ‘ Coming 
Race.’ Those who are curious to know the answer we must 
refer to the book itself. The problem, as far as we are aware, 
has never been even suggested before in fiction. In ‘ Zanoni,’ 
on the other hand, and in ‘A Strange Story,’ the originality 
consists not in the assumption but in the working out of the 
problem. The possibility of an indefinite prolongation of life is 
one which no mortal can avoid entertaining. The stern realism 
of the Hebrews went no farther than the conception of a race of 
giants in years as in stature. The Greek, with his passionate 
love of youth and beauty, associated it with the miseries of 
decrepitude, and pictured immortal age withering beside im- 
mortal youth. Medizvalism embodied the idea in a hundred 
fanciful and mostly mournful legends, ‘The Seven Sleepers,’ 
‘The Flying Dutchman, ‘The Wild Huntsman,’ ‘Barbarossa 
Sleeping in the Heart of the Salzburg Mountains,’ but ‘most per- 
fectly in that marvellous legend of the ‘ Wandering Jew,’ which 
not even Eugene Sue has been able wholly to vulgarize. With 
the ground so preoccupied originality would seem impossible : 
yet none will deny that Lord Lytton’s rendering of the old world 
theme is strikingly original. In the first place he lays the scene 
in the very thick of modern life. The introductory chapters of 
‘A Strange Story ’—Mrs. Colonel Poyntz and the coterie of the 
Hill—are among the happiest of his sketches of provincial 
English society. Of all preceding novels the one which has 
perhaps the closest affinity to these is ‘St. Léon,’ but Godwin 
has placed his characters in a remote age, and the fortunes of 
his hero have no very close connection with his supernatural 
endowments. But what stamps these works as a new creation 
in art, is the attempt to show the different effects which the 
elixir of life has on different natures, on Mejnour the man of 
science, on Zanoni the Idealist not exempt from passion, on 
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Margrave the soulless, the natural man, passionless because the 
love of life has swallowed up every other passion. Such is 
the scope of ‘Zanoni’ and ‘ A Strange Story ;’ and neither the 
improbability of the machinery, nor the somewhat hackneyed 
diablerie of the former, can mar the grandeur of the conception. 
For thrilling interest, bold and original speculation, and profound 
analysis of character, both novels are worthy to rank among the 
masterpieces of imaginative writing. They fail only, as all 
novels written with a purpose—be that purpose either moral or 
metaphysical—must fail. It is evident that the prefaces were 
written before the novels ; that is to say, the problem first pre- 
sented itself to the author in its abstract form, and was afterwards 
clothed upon with the many-coloured robe of fiction. They are 
not allegories, but they are not pure forms of ideal art. As in 
an Egyptian sphinx or a towered Cybele, art is struggling with 
symbolism, 

Among the many characters in his novels with which Lord 
Lytton has been identified, we may safely assert that no critic 
has yet fixed on Mejnour. There would not seem to be one 
trait in common between the wizened passionless hermit and 
the brilliant novelist of society, who retained to his dying day 
the warm-hearted glow of youth. Yet there is in ‘Zanoni’ a 
description of Mejnour which seems to us so aptly to describe 
the peculiar fascination of Lord Lytton’s genius, that we cannot 
forbear a short quotation :— 

‘Mejnour poured forth to his pupil the stores of a knowledge that 
seemed inexhanatible and boundless. He gave accounts the most 
curious, graphic, and minute, of the various races (their characters, 
habits, creeds, and manners) by which that fair land had been suc- 
cessively overcome. It is true that the descriptions could not be 
found in books, and were unsupported by learned authorities; but he 
possessed the true charm of the tale teller, and spoke of all with the 
animated confidence of an eye-witness. Sometimes, too, he would 
converse upon the more durable and loftier mysteries of nature, with 
an eloquence and research which invested them with all the colours 
rather of poetry than of science.’ 


Here we had ended; but since writing the above we have 
received the posthumous work, the proof-sheets of which Lord 
Lytton was correcting only a few days before his death, and we 
are thus enabled to give our readers a foretaste of the pleasure 
we can promise them in reading the last legacy of this great 
novelist. 

‘Kenelm Chillingly’ will support, though we fear it will not 
raise, Lord Lytton’s fame. He has written better novels, but it is 
unlike any of his former works. Strange as it may sound, it es 
reminds 
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reminds us of ‘Pelham,’ but it is only by way of contrast to his 
earliest novel. ‘Pelham’ has been called the impersonation of 
success ; ‘Kenelm Chillingly’ is the impersonation of failure. 
The key to his character may be found in the name which Lady 
Glenalyon—the Lady Roseville of Pelham—gives him, ‘my old 
young friend Kenelm.’ He is le Hamlet de nos jours. Before 
his beard has grown he finds how ‘ weary, stale, flat and unpro- 
fitable’ are the uses of the world. ‘ Man delights him not, nor 
woman neither.’ The motives for Hamlet’s satiety lie on the 
surface. He looks on himself as a microcosm, and from his own 
misfortunes concludes that the time is out of joint. His mother 
has been false, and he exclaims that woman’s name is frailty. 
Kenelm’s ennui is wholly unmotived, or rather its motive is to 
be looked for solely in the age in which he lives, 

The story we will not attempt to tell. In its simplicity and 
the absence of any elaborate construction, it is unique among 
Lord Lytton’s novels; but it overflows with humour, it is lit up 
with flashes of wit as brilliant and as innocent as summer light- 
ning, it has something even of that boisterous joviality which 
distinguishes Fielding, but at bottom it is the saddest of all Lord 
Lytton’s stories. 

Kenelm is at once the product of his age and a standing pro- 
test against the age; and Lord Lytton in his person is never 
tired of railing at the age. Much of his satire is well merited, 
on politics as usual he is especially happy, to some of his criti- 
cisms on art and poetry we should demur, and above all we 
cannot help wishing that he had not revived his ancient feud 
with the critics. 

Let us, in conclusion, illustrate one or two points by a few 
quotations, Of the age :— 

‘But there is a more conceited fool than either of us, and that is 
the Age in which we have the misfortune to be born—an Age of 
Progress, Mr. Saunderson, junior—an Age of Prigs!’ 

‘When I hear a “ gentleman” say that he has no option but to 
think one thing and say another, at whatever risk to his country, I 
feel as if in the progress of the age the class of gentlemen was about 
to be superseded by some finer development of species.’ 

On politics :— 

‘* He said to me the other day, with a sang-froid worthy of the 
ieiest Chillingly, ‘I mean to be Prime Minister of England—it is 
only a question of time.’ Now, if Chillingly Gordon is to be Prime 
Minister, it will be because the increasing cold of our moral and 
social atmosphere will exactly suit the development of his talents. 

‘“ He is the man above all others to argue down the declaimers of 
old-fashioned scntimentalities, love of country, care for its position 
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among nations, zeal for its honour, pride in its renown (oh, if you 
could hear him philosophically and logically sneer away the word 
‘ prestige’). Such notions are fast being classified as ‘bosh.’ And 
when that classification is complete—when England has no colonies 
to defend, no navy to pay for, no interest in the affairs of other 
nations, and has attained fo the happy condition of Holland,—then 
Chillingly Gordon will be her Prime Minister.” ’ 


Again, of a Prime Minister :— 


‘* He was born before the new ideas came into practical force; but 
in proportion as they have done so, his beliefs have necessarily dis- 
appeared. I don’t suppose that he believes in much now, except the 
two propositions: firstly, that if he accept the new ideas, he will 
have power and keep it, and if he does not accept them, power is out 
of the question; and secondly, that if the new ideas are to prevail, he 
is the best man to direct them safely—beliefs quite enough for a 
Minister. No wise Minister should have more.” ’ 


The next is a conversation between Lord Thetford, a Liberal 
M.P., who is convinced that his party are going too far and too 
fast, ‘ but with that party he goes on light-heartedly, and would 
continue to do so if they went to Erebus.’ He is persuading 
Kenelm to enter Parliament. Kenelm answers :— 


‘“T might if I were an ultra-Radical, a Republican, a Communist, 
a Socialist, and wished to upset everything existing, for then the 
strife would at least be a very earnest one!” 

‘“But could not you be equally in earnest against those revo- 
lutionary gentlemen ?” 

‘“ Are you and your leaders in earnest against them? They don’t 
appear to me so.” 

‘ Thetford was silent for a minute. “ Well, if you doubt the prin- 
ciples of ny side, go with the other side. For my part, I and many 
of our party would be glad to see the Conservatives stronger.” 

*“T have no doubt they would. No sensible man likes to be 
carried off his legs by the rush of the crowd behind him; and a crowd 
is less headlong when it sees a strong force arrayed against it in 
front. But it seems to me that, at present, Conservatism can but be 
what it now is—a party that may combine for resistance, and will 
not combine for inventive construction. We are living in an age in 
which the process of unsettlement is going blindly at work, as if 
impelled by a Nemesis as blind as itself. New ideas come beating in 
surf and surge against those which former reasoners had considered 
as fixed banks and breakwaters; and the new ideas are so mutable, so 
fickle, that those which were considered novel ten years ago are 
deemed obsolete to-day, and the new ones of to-day will in their turn 
be obsolete to-morrow. And, in a sort of fatalism, you see statesmen 
yielding way to these successive mockeries of experiment—for they 
are experiments against experience—and saying to each other with a 
shrug of the shoulders, ‘ Bismillah, it must be so; the country will 
have 
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have it, even though it sends the country to the dogs.’ I don’t feel 
sure, that the country will not go there the sooner, if you can only 
strengthen the Conservative element enough to set it up in office, 
with the certainty of knocking it down again.” ’ 


Kenelm is asked whether he is intended for any of the learned 
professions. 


‘* The learned professions,” replied Kenelm, “ is an invidious 
form of speech that we are doing our best to eradicate from the 
language. All professions nowadays are to have much about the 
same amount of learning. The learning of the military profession 
is to be levelled upwards—the learning of the scholastic to be 


levelled downwards. Cabinet Ministers sneer at the uses of Greek 
and Latin.” ’ 


As specimens of criticism take the following palpable but 
not ill-natured hit at Mr. Darwin :— 


** T cannot conceive that even that unrivalled romance-writer can 
so bewitch our understandings as to make us believe, that, when some 
lofty orator, a Pitt or a Gladstone, rebuts with a polished smile which 
reveals his canine teeth, the rude assault of an opponent, he betrays 
his descent from a ‘semi-human progenitor’ who was accustomed to 
snap at his enemy... . . Surely—surely some early chroniclers must 
depose that they saw, saw with their own eyes, the great gorillas who 
scratched off their hairy coverings to please the eyes of the young 
ladies of their species, and that they noted the gradual metamorphosis 
of one animal into another. For, if you tell me that this illustrious 
romance-writer is but a cautious man of science, and that we must 
accept his inventions according to the sober laws of evidence and 
fact, there is not the most incredible ghost story which does not better 
satisfy the common sense of a sceptic.”’ 


‘Kenelm Chillingly’ is the work of:a man who has suffered 
much, and who lays bare all his store of sad experience, But 
it has the same genial humanity, the same sympathy with in- 
finite varieties of men, the same glow for all that is noble in 
thought and heroic in character, which distinguishes all Lord 
Lytton wrote, and which we have endeavoured to point out in 
one portion of his manifold works. Of his poems, his plays, his 
essays, his translations, it is not within our limits now to speak. 
But we have no hesitation in affirming that, in the last years of 
his life, Lord Lytton was not only the foremost novelist, but 
the most eminent living writer in English literature. 
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Art. VIII.—1. History of Bokhara, from the Earliest Period 
down to the Present. By Arminius Vambéry. London, 1873, 

2. A Journey to the Source of the River Oxus. By Captain John 
Wood, Indian Navy. New Edition, edited by his Son. With 
an Essay on the Geography of the Valley of the Oxus. By 
Colonel Henry Yule, C.B. 1872. 

3. Correspondence with Russia respecting Central Asia. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 
1873. Nos. 1 and 2. (Quoted below as A and B.) 

4. Die Russen in Centralasien. Von F.v, Hellwald. Wien, 1869. 

5. A General Report on the Yusufzais. By H. W. Bellew, 
Assistant Surgeon, Corps of Guides. Lahore, 1864. 

6. Report on Peshawar District. By Major H. James, C.B. 
Lahore, 1871. 

7. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. XXVIIL: 
Notes on Kafiristan ; and Vol. XXXI1.: Account of Suwat, Sc. 
By Captain H. G. Raverty. 


HE first two works on our list were issued before the late 

revival of excitement about Central Asian questions. The 

publication must, in each case, have been inspired by a happy 
prescience, or guided by singular good fortune. 

Of Professor Vambéry’s book, we cannot speak at such length 
as it might justly claim. It is the only history of Bokhara in 
existence; the narrative is maintained with surprising spirit; 
and the proportions assigned to each period are adjusted with 
great judgment, and free from prolixity. The author uses a 
variety of new Oriental sources, and introduces us to dynasties 
now named in an European book for the first time. These, 
indeed, as might be expected, are not the dynasties whose his- 
tory affords the most attractive episodes. The attention must 
flag over the barren wars and bigotries of the later Uzbeg rule, 
till that rule reaches a climax of degradation in Nasrullah 
Khan, best identified to English readers as the unpunished 
murderer of Conolly and Stoddart, father of the present Amir 
Mozaffar, on whose unhappy head, as Professor Vambéry remarks, 
the ancient Hebrew proverb, that ‘the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge,’ has found a rare 
and rapid completeness of verification. In the base reign of 
Nasrullah a new and vast power rises luridly on the horizon of 
Bokhara. 

Bokhara seems not to have been of much antiquity at the 
Mahommedan conquest. Moslem writers, cited by Vémnbéry as 
asserting that the city’s name meant in the language of the 
idolaters 
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idolaters ‘a place of study,’ indicate its true origin. The site 
is said to have been a hollow covered with marshy jungle. 
Here, then, amid the reeds and wild-fowl, some pious Buddhist 
ascetics established their Vihdra, just as the early monks of 
our own lands sat down amidst the fens of Ely or Glastonbury. 
It is interesting thus to trace in the name of Holy Bokhara a 
flood-mark, in the extreme north-west, of that strange influence 
of Hindu religion which has spread in an opposite quarter to 
far Japan and the Moluccas, 


We had selected for extract passages treating of the accession 
of the Amir Maasum (1784), and his invasion of Merv, be- 
cause they touch characteristics of Central Asia; the Pharisaic 
Islamism of Bokhara; the slaving raids, which are the scourge 
of the whole Khorasan frontier ; the processes by which tracts of 
Asia, once fertile and populous, become the irretrievable prey 
of barrenness, But space affords but one extract, which we take 
from a letter addressed to the Amir, by Aga Mahommed Shah in 
1797, and which contains a remarkable recognition of the national 
unity of the Turkish races :— 


‘ Dost thou perchance wish to renew the old wars between Iran and 
Turan? For such a task thou art verily not sufficient. To play 
with the tail of the lion, to tickle the tiger in the ear, is not the part 
of a prudent man. Yet all men are descended from Adam and Eve, 
and if thou art proud of thy relationship to Turanian princes, know 
that my descent is also from the same. . . . We all of us owe thanks 
to God, the Almighty, that he hath given the dominion over Turan 
and Iran, over Rim, Ras, China, and India, to the exalted family of 
Turk. Let each be content. . . . I also will dwell in peace within 
the ancient boundaries of Iran, and none of us will pass over the 
Oxus.’—P. 355. 


It is indeed a notable fact that for more than eight centuries 
at least, unless the anarchy that followed the death of Nadir 
Shah show a kind of exception, no dynasty of other than 
Turanian blood has reigned in Iran; nor, during that time, 
has any dynasty of Iranian blood held high power anywhere 
in Asia. 

The English of Vambéry’s work is far above the ordinary 
run of anonymous translations. There are some odd mis- 
takes in it, but they evidently spring from the translator’s 
want of familiarity with Oriental subjects, and not from de- 
fective knowledge of either German or English, Dr. Vambéry 
gives us incidentally many curious etymologies. We are glad 
to believe him when he tells us that Mankbarni, the cognomen 
of Jaldluddin, the gallant king of Chorasmia, meaning ‘the 
Sniveller, is an error for Mangbardi, ‘the Heaven-sent.’ — 
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the meanings which he assigns to the names of the Tartar tribes 
are trivial enough. He considers the name of the great tribe of 
Kerait to have been a corruption of Kirit, ‘Grey Dog.’ Manghit, 
the tribe to which the reigning house of Bokhara belongs, he 
interprets as ‘Sick Dog’! Kungrat, the race from which the 
khans of Cathay used to select their handmaidens, according to 
that strange system of competitive marks described by Marco 
Polo, and still surviving as an Uzbeg clan, is ‘Chestnut Horse ; 
and Oirat, another tribe of great fame in the Mongol wars, is 
‘Grey Horse.’ We hesitate when our author asserts the surname 
of Timour, Gurgdn, as commonly written, to be properly Kéreken, 
meaning ‘Handsome,’ and to be merely the name of the par- 
ticular family from which the conqueror was sprung. We have 
always understood the title Gurgdn to be a Mongol term, meaning 
‘ Son-in-law,’ which was applied formally to chiefs espoused to 
ladies of the Great Khan's family, and which was bestowed on 
Timour because one of his wives was a daughter of the last 
Mongol emperor at Cambaluc. Hence he is called by the Chinese 
Timour Fuma, a term having the same application. 

We bow to Professor Vambéry’s Ozbeg, without adopting a 
symbol that only puzzles an English reader; and we doubt not 
he has reasons for writing Belkh and Bedakhshan (though why 
in the name of consistency not Bedekhshan ?), but in an English 
book we protest against these disguises of the familiar Balkh and 
Badakhshan ; whilst we hardly recognise the Lion of the Panjab 
under the form of Rendjit, or Naoshera (more strictly Nohshaira), 
the scene of his triumph over the Afghans, under that of 
Nutcherov. 

The last chapter of the ‘ History of Bokhara’ is headed ‘ Emir 
Mozaffar-eddin and the House of Romanoff” This gives a 
spirited sketch of Russian progress in Turkestan. Vambéry, 
it need not be said, is no friend to Russian aggrandisement, but 
in this history he writes impartially and does full justice to 
Russian valour and enterprise. 

In General Duhamel’s memorandum on a diversion against 
British India, recently published by the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ 
on nothing is so much stress laid as on the necessity of Afghan 
alliance. And it was a just perception of this that led to our 
fatal enterprise of 1838. The importance attached to the Russian 
agency in that quarter was perfectly well founded, however dis- 
astrous the shape that our rulers gave to their consequent action. 
The third part of a century—the measure of a generation—has 
passed since then, and great indeed has been the approximation 
of the twoempires, The advance has not been all on the Russian 
side. In 1838 our frontier posts were on the left bank of the 
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Sutlej, and of these Ferozpore alone was within 300 miles of 
the Indus. In 1873 the Indus and all its Indian tributaries are 
within our frontier, which practically extends to the foot of the 
Bolan Pass leading to Southern Afghanistan, as well as to the 
jaws of the Khyber leading to Kabul. Russia was then at 
Orenburg ; she is now at Samarkand ; and her troops have been 
at Shahr Sabz. Roundly speaking, the direct interval between 
Ferozpore and Orenburg was more than 1800 miles, that between 
Peshawar and Samarkand is less than 500. 

The history of the Russian advance from the old frontier has 
been sketched in former numbers of this Review by the hand 
of a master.* The last of these brought the narrative to the 
battle of Irjar and the capture of Khojand. 

The battle of Irjar, fought May 20th 1866, at a spot near the 
left bank of the Jaxartes between Tashkand and Khojand, was 
won by the Russians at very small cost; their friendly historian 
von Hellwald says, ‘Some dozens of wounded were the loss 
spoken of ;’t but it was an important day in the history of Central 
Asia, 

The Amir of Bokhara there first came into personal contact 
with Russian discipline, courage, and. artillery ; he had to flee 
for his life, leaving his whole camp equipage, guns, and mate- 
rial, It was difficult to maintain illusions when Russian 
round-shot were bowling by him, and Cossack spears pressing 
upon his crupper; and, for the first time, the hard shell of 
arrogance and ignorance was pierced by some perception of his 
own ineffable weakness before the power that he had provoked. 
Vambéry calls Irjar the Canne of Turkestan, but perhaps 
Plassey would be a happier parallel, not only in the results of 
the victory, but in the disparity of the victor’s force and the 
insignificance of his losses. Khojand was stormed a fortnight 
later (6th June). The half of Khokand, with two out of its 
three most important cities, had now passed into the Russian 
empire, and the Khan held what was left him at the pleasure of 
the Czar; the Russians, therefore, had nothing to dread in rear 
of their advance to Bokhara. The Amir looked far and near for 
help in vain. 

Count Dashkoff, who had succeeded to the command, advanced, 
The fortress of Uratippa was stormed on the 2nd October, 





* See ‘Quarterly Review’ for October, 1865, and October, 1868. 

+ Yet this Austrian writer speaks of the ‘murderous fire’ of the Amir's 
artillery, and says he was provided through English aid with excellent rifled 
cannon and Minié small-arms, It is strange that so intelligent a writer can be so 
credulous. He is surpassed, however, by the Petersburg Mir, which states that, 
England is organising Chinese troops in Western China to use against the Russians! 
— Times, March 29th, 
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1866; and Jizzakh on the 18th. A pause followed, during 
which an imperial ukase [16th (28th) July, 1867] reconstructed 
the Russian administration in Central Asia, placing under one 
general government of Turkestan the whole of the territory from 
the Aral to the Thianshan and the Zungarian frontier. General 
Kaufmann was selected for the new government. The Amir in 
this interval made some half-hearted and futile attempts at nego- 
tiation, followed by renewed hostilities. In May, 1868, the 
Russian advanced posts were at Tash-Kopruk, or ‘the Stone 
Bridge,’ on one of the branches of the Zarafshan, or River of 
Samarkand. On the 13th the force (about 8000 men and 16 
guns) went forward. A vain attempt was made to stop them by a 
pretence of negotiation ; but General Kaufmann paid no atten- 
tion, and the Zarafshan was crossed in the face of the Uzbeg 
batteries. The Amir’s troops, amounting to some 40,000 men, 
and posted most favourably, left their guns and ran as soon as 
the eusioes drew near. The gates of Samarkand were closed 
against the fugitives, but opened to the enemy. 

The Amir’s last attempt at resistance against the invaders was 
made (June 14) at Sirpul, about sixty miles on the Bokhara 
side of Samarkand, ending, as usual, in the complete rout and 
dispersion of the Amir’s forces and capture of their guns, and 
was followed by the peace which transferred to Russia all the 
Bokhara territory from Katte-Kurghén eastward, accompanied 
by. a war indemnity and the fullest concession of commercial 
privileges.* 

Simultaneously an episode occurred at Samarkand which 
reads like a repetition of events in India. Major von Stempel 
had been left behind in the old citadel with detachments 
amounting to 658 men, including sick. A force brought 
by Jura and Baba Beg, the chiefs of Kitab and Shahr Sabz, to 
the aid of Bokhara, and consisting of many thousands, after an 
attempt to decoy the garrison to a distance from the walls, with 
the treacherous connivance of the native officials, entered the city, 
and for eight days continued their assaults, by day and night, 
upon the very imperfect defences of the citadel. These were 
maintained in the most heroic and indefatigable manner, with 
heavy loss indeed (221 killed and wounded), but without 
parting with an inch of ground; and on the 20th June the 
return of General Kaufmann brought relief to this illustrious 
garrison. 

We may mistrust the objects of the conquering Russian, or 
feel that his interest and ours are hard to reconcile; but it is 
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* We nowhere find a trustworthy statement of the terms. 
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impossible to feel much compassion for the conquered Uzbeg. 
The memory of Conolly and Stoddart is enough to bar that. 
Nor surely ican any Englishman read the details of Russian 
feats like this defence of Samarkand without a glow of 
sympathy, and the remembrance of many a parallel story on 
Indian soil. 

Not long afterwards the Amir had to seal his humiliation by 
calling in Russian aid to put down a rebellion which his heir, 
Abdul Malik Mirza, had raised, with the assistance of the chiefs 
of Shahr Sabz on the south of the Aksai mountains, which bound 
the valley of the Zarafshan, Karshi (November 1868), and, on a 
renewed occasion two years later, Shahr Sabz itself, the cradle of 
Timour,* were occupied by General Abramoff, but faithfully made 
over to the Amir of Bokhara. 

Evidently, however, it rests with Russia to advance her 
boundary to the Oxus when she thinks it for her advantage. 
And in the recent correspondence between Lord Granville and 
Prince Gortchakoff the probability of that advance seems almost 
frankly implied. 

That correspondence and the discussions on it have brought 
up many names destined perhaps to be better known, but here- 
tofore little familiar. Nor has this sudden revival of the Central 
Asian question in a new phase found some of our most potent 
authorities of the press well up in their geography. To quote 
examples would be invidious, though it would be the best justifi- 
cation of our desire to devote the remainder of this paper to an 
attempt, aided by free use of the works before us, to sketch 
some of the main facts of the geography of the countries between 
the two empires, and especially of the tracts named in the 
recent correspondence. 

We must limit our field, and do not intend to touch on the 
three great northern Khanates. Their fate seems fixed as that 
of the three sinners whom Dante beheld in the jaws of Dis, 
Bokhara, already more than half devoured, 


‘ Che ’l capo ha dentro e fuor le gambe mena ;’ 
Khokand, mutilated and still, but his head yet spared, 
‘ Vedi come si storce, e non fa motto.’ 


Khiva, ‘che par si membruto,’ the most bloated sinner of the 
three, even as he feels the ‘ maciulla,’ the heckle of the 


mighty grinders closing upon him, calls up a show of the old 
insolence. 





V4 This is the Sherri Yebst taken possession of by the Russians according to 
B. p. 51. One fancies at first that they had secured a butt of some famous dry 
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There is one particular name which haunts the geographical 
utterances of some of our daily teachers, as the case of King 
Charles I. haunted the memorials of one of Mr. Dickens’s eccen- 
trics—it is the Bolor Ddgh. At one time conviction dawns 
of the fact that this Bolor Dagh belongs, like phlogiston or the 
primum mobile, to an obsolete system. But it is only for a 
moment; a few days pass, and we find our old friend the Bolor 
Dagh revived, like the ‘ De’il that was dead’ in the old Scotch 
rhyme, and playing as important a part as ever. 

The reality represented in some measure by this name of Bolor 
Dagh, condemned to geographical oblivion by the error and 
fiction with which it has got inextricably connected, is the 
mountain mass on which lies the great plateau of Pamir. M. 
Severtzoff and some other geographers give this mass the name 
of Tsung-ling, applied to it by the Chinese from time imme- 
morial, and which has perhaps as fair a claim to adoption as 
those of Kuen-lun and Thian-shan, which have long acquired 
all the rights of citizenship. But we shall adhere to the name 
of Pamir as less outlandish. This seems to be the ‘ Mountain 
Parnassus’ of Aristotle, ‘the greatest of all that exist towards 
the winter sunrise,’ from which flowed down Indus, Bactrus, 
Choaspes, Araxes, and other rivers of the largest size. To this 
the old Parsi traditions seem to point as the origin and nucleus 
of the Aryan migrations. And to this day it is a centre round 
which cluster in a very remarkable manner fragments of old 
Aryan nations. On this central boss of Asia the oldest Ma- 
hommedan invaders would seem, by their identification with 
Gihon and Phison of the great rivers which descend from its 
sides, to have believed that the terrestrial paradise was to be 
sought. This is the northern Imaus of Ptolemy, over which 
caravans passed to Serica for silk. And our most modern geo- 
graphers concur with Ptolemy in regarding this great physical and 
political watershed as but a prolongation of the great Himalya. 
To this day, thirty-five years after Captain Wood’s winter journey 
to one of the chief sources of the Oxus on the Pamir plateau, no 
second European has stood upon that upper story of the world ; 
and though native explorers have rounded his data and extended 
route-measurements across the whole breadth of the great water- 
shed, it is still to that officer that we are indebted for the core 
and spine of our geography of the Upper Oxus. We regret that 
Captain Alexander Wood, in republishing his father’s narrative, 
did not give us a regular biography of the author.* The slight 





* And surely a portrait of him in the good old fashion would have formed an 
apter and more valuable frontispiece than the horrid crocodiles that usurp that 
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sketch that he does present of his history, the charm of character 
which shines from the narrative itself, and the high importance 
and interest of his exploration mark him as one entitled to a 
permanent place among English worthies. 

If we look to the Pamir plateau, properly so called, the whole 
drainage of its surface flows by various branches either to the 
Oxus, or to that great central drain of Eastern Turkestan which 
our maps call Tarim Gol, terminating in Lake Lob, a basin 
without outlet, of which we know but the name. The old 
tradition of the Chinese, based perhaps upon the apparent 
disproportion of this recipient to the vast amount of drainage 
directed towards it, has always regarded the Tarim as the 
veritable origin of the Hoang-ho, which was supposed to dive 
underground like a colossal Arethusa, and to reappear near the 
Chinese frontier. Neither Indus nor Jaxartes draws any supplies 
from the proper surface of the plateau, though the former is 
fed from its southern spurs, and the latter also may be regarded 
as receiving contributions from its northern counterforts in the 
upper valleys of Khokand. 

Strictly speaking, however, Pamir is divided from the Kho- 
kand mountains by another and lower plateau, called the Steppe 
of Alai. A vast sierra runs like a barrier wall from east to 
west between these two Steppes, rising in some glorious peaks 
to 25,000 feet above the sea, To this the eminent traveller 
Fedchenko, who first descried it from the north, has given from 
the Russian standpoint the name of Trans-Alai. To us, looking 
from India, it would be Cis-Alai or Trans-Pamir, and it seems 
better to retain the neutral name which our Indian travellers 
had already given it of Kizil Yart. 

Taking this sierra as the northern limit, the Pamir Steppe 
may be reckoned to have a length of about 180 miles from 
north to south, with a breadth of about half. It rises at the 
highest part to 15,600 feet above the sea, and seems to consist 
in the main of stretches of tolerably level ground, broken and 
divided by low rounded hills, and in many places whitened with 
salts, but interspersed with patches of willow and thorny shrubs, 
and in summer with tracts of luxuriant grass, the fattening 
properties of which have been extolled by various travellers 
from Marco Polo downwards, Many lakes, apparently shallow 
and varying in extent with the season, are scattered over the 
surface, Deer (or some animal so called by native travellers) 
are numerous near the waters, and the great sheep to which Mr. 
Blyth gave the name of Ovis Poli, after the traveller who first 
mentioned it, seems to be found all over the plateau. According 
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to one native traveller the wild yak, a characteristic animal of 
the higher Himalya, is also found on Pamir. 

To the eastward some of the offshoots of Pamir rise high into 
the regions of eternal snow before dropping into the plains of 
Kashgar or the valleys of the Yarkand river and its tributaries. 
On these upper waters a small secluded State, spoken of already 
as ancient in the seventh century, had maintained itself in 
essential independence from time immemorial. Latterly it bore 
the name of Sarikol, or of Tashkurghan (‘Stone Fort’) from 
the wall of massive stone that girds its old capital. Much 
interest attaches to it as having been till the other day the one 
surviving community of Aryan race to the eastward of Imaus. 
In 1869 it was annexed by the present ruler of Kashgar ; the 
representative of its ancient Tajik lords was driven out,* and 
the whole of his people were swept away to be replaced by 
Kirghiz herdsmen. 

Below this is Eastern Turkestan, a country which till very 
recently had been for centuries rigidly inaccessible. It forms a 
great elevated basin, encircled, except on the east, where the 
Great Gobi shuts it in, by mountains among the highest in 
the world, -The southern and western parts of the basin, where 
the cities of Khotan, Yarkand, and Kashgar, have existed from 
unknown dates, stand at a level of upwards of 4000 feet above 
the sea, and its lowest part, where Lake Lob lies, is supposed 
to stand about 1200. The populated country consists of a chain 
of oases forming an open necklace of rich cultivation, girdling a 
central desert—the Taklé Makan—which is, in fact, a great inlet 
of the Gobi. A constant tradition in the country, confirmed 
by notices in Chinese works, alleges the great encroachments of 
this desert, and speaks of cities buried in its sands, of which the 
sites are known, That treasure is reputed to be found in these 
is a matter of course, but that ¢ea is found, in one of them at 
least, is a more uncommon circumstance, and appears to be a 
matter of fact. The climate is very dry; there is little rain; 
cultivation depends on irrigation from the rivers, which are 
utilised by an infinity of canals and watercourses. Mr. Shaw, 
the first Englishman to penetrate this region, and, fortunately 
for us, as intelligent as he is enterprising, was strongly impressed 
by the cultivated and settled aspect of the country, and by the 
prosperous, brisk, and intelligent aspect of the people. He 
believes that though they have Jong been Turks in language, 
there is in the race a deep basis of Aryan blood. The long 
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nape well-formed noses, and full beards of the peasantry testify 
to this. 

From the second century before Christ this region has again 
and again come under Chinese dominion, It did so on the last 
occasion in 1759, and they held it, not without frequent and 
serious revolts, till 1863. The spirit of insurrection which had 
for eight or nine years been rife among the Mahommedan sub- 
jects of China then spread to these regions; the eagles gathered 
from all sides to the prey, and the mastery of the country was 
eventually attained, through alternate valour and _ treachery, 
by Mahommed Yaktib Kushbegi. This man is said to be 
by descent a Tajik of Shaghndn, but born at Pishpek, on the 
Chi river (now in the Russian territory of Fort Vérnoé), and, 
according to some accounts, commanded the Khokand gar- 
rison of Ak-masjid, on the Jaxartes, when they repelled the first 
tentative attack of the Russians in 1852. For the last six years 
he has reigned over the whole basin of Eastern Turkestan with 
the title of Atalik Ghazi; and his power now reaches from 
Pamir eastward to Komul, a distance of some 1100 miles. 
Should Russia covet this territory, she would probably not find 
the first conquest difficult, now that Khokand is practically a 
tributary. It is, indeed, alleged that the chief pass between 
Khokand and Kashgar has been already made practicable for 
artillery. But it is not probable that the Russian Government 
will at any early date be desirous so far to extend its cares; nor, 
if it did, would the occupation be so serious to us as the 
establishment of Russian power on the Oxus. 

During the period of the Chinese rule, up to the murder 
of Adolphus Schlagintweit at Kashgar in 1857, it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that as little rumour of what passed in 
Eastern Turkestan reached India across the high Tibetan 
tracts as there reached Europe in the middle ages of what 
was passing among the Aztecs. Many Englishmen now living 
must have spent thirty years in the upper provinces of India 
without ever having heard a word of events in Kashgar or 
Khotan. About the years 1834-35 some obstacles in the 
route usually followed by pilgrims from Chinese Turkestan, 
bound for the holy places of Arabia, led them to adopt the prac- 
tice of travelling to Bombay for shipment to Jedda. Mr. Wathen, 
then Secretary to the Bombay Government, having taken advan- 
tage of this circumstance to collect from them a number of par- 
ticulars regarding the modern history and geography of their 
country, the publication of these was regarded as a contribution 
to knowledge of extreme novelty and value.* And justly so, 





~~ ® See ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. iv. Pp 653, ‘ 
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seeing how completely closed to modern exploration the country 
was. ‘This entire absence of communication was due, no doubt, 
in some considerable degree, to the old Chinese custom of her- 
metically sealing afrontier.* But, in a great degree also, it 
Was owing to the nature of the routes between the two countries. 
A few figures will best show what that is. 

Amritsar, the commercial centre of the Panjab, lies about 
60 miles from the foot of the mountains, and its distance in a 
straight line to Yarkand is, roundly speaking, 460 miles, But 
the actual distance as travelled by the principal routes is— 

1. By Kashmir, Ladék, Karakorum Passes, and Shadulla, to 
Yarkand, 70 marches, or 945 miles ; 

2. By the more easterly routes, via Kulu, Ladak, Changchenmo, 
and Shadulla, to Yarkand, 77 marches, or 1069 miles. 

On the first of these two lines, and in the section between 
Ladak and Shadulla, the frontier station of the Kashgar govern- 
ment, an interval which occupies 20 marches, four passes have to 
be crossed that are higher than 17,500 feet above the sea, and 
for 10 successive marches the halting-ground is never below 
15,000 feet, say the height of Mont Blanc. 

On the second route, the interval between Ladak and Shadulla 
occupies 25 marches. On this also four passes have to be crossed 
that are higher than 17,500 feet, and three of the four are over 
18,350 feet. Moreover during these 25 marches the encamp- 
ment is never below 11,000 feet; three times only it is below 
12,000, and in eleven cases it is at 15,000 feet and upwards. 
This surely is the true Roof of the World! Pamir is but an 
entresol. 

The intervention of such a region as these figures characterize 
not only renders serious menace on that side impracticable, but 
it is such a barrier to communication, and such a deadener of 
the sense of neighbourhood, that the presence even of a Russian 
force upon the plain of Yarkand would not be realised with any- 
thing like the vivid impressions that would be produced by its 
advent on the Oxus opposite Balkh or Kunduz. 

Great as these obstacles are, they are not enough to prevent 
trade. The year after our Government persuaded the Maharaja 
of Kashmir to abolish transit duties on the trade with the Kash- 
gar territories, it increased sevenfold. The demand, by that well- 
to-do population of which Mr. Shaw has told us, for our Indian 
teas, and for our English woollens and piece goods, is great. 
Shawl-wool, silk, and gold are to be had in return. And yet we 
have all but let these advantages slip through our fingers :— 





* The unchanged conservative custom of the ancient Seres: ‘Mites quidem 
sed et ipsis feris persimiles, cetum reliquorum mortalium fugiunt.’-—Pliny, vi. 20. 
‘The 
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* The trade of the new Russian province of Tashkend was in 1868 
about 5,000,000/.* in value, but was said to be capable of vast increase 
if the Eastern Turkestan market could be secured. Since then Russia 
has made a commercial treaty with the Atalik Ghizi, Mohammed 
Yakub, for the purpose of securing access to this market, but it is 
quite open to us at present to do the same. The moment, however, is 
critical. Russia, in the exercise of her undoubted rights, has chosen 
to protect her own manufactures by establishing a prohibitive tariff 
against English goods in her newly conquered provinces. Even in the 
semi-independent State of Bokhara, her influence has secured the im- 
position of crushing differential duties to the detriment of English 
trade. We thus see what we have to expect in the vastly more 
important market of Eastern Turkestan, now that she has once put 
her foot there. And surely we shall not be able to blame the native 
ruler if he grants to Russia exclusively those commercial advantages 
which we do not take the trouble to ask for a share in.’t 


The chain of lofty Himalyan peaks striking off from the 
south-east point of Pamir, to which our maps give the Turki 
names of Muztégh and Karakorum, divides the highest valleys 
of Sariko] and the Yarkand river from the basin of the Indus, 
which draws, from those mountains ‘and the southern but- 
tresses of Pamir, the tribute of the River of Gilghit and its 
confluents. This Gilghit valley, with the valley-states ramifying 
from it of Hunza or Kanjiit, Nagri, and Yasin, and others to the 
south-west, of which we barely know the names, constitute Dar- 
distan, the country of the Daradas of old Sanskrit literature, 
the Daradre and Darde of Ptolemy and Pliny, still bearing 
the same generic name as Dardus. Of the Gilghit valleys 
we know little yet, and from near the Gilghit confluence, for 
a course of many miles down the main stream, no European 
has ever passed. The Raja of Kashmfr is gradually annexing 


‘the Dard valleys. In Yasin, one of the highest of them, poor 


Hayward was so cruelly murdered two years ago, when about to 
ascend to Pamir by the Pass of Darkot.t His last letters give 
a few particulars regarding the people, and speak of their brown 
hair, occasional hazel and blue eyes, and the (comparatively) 
English aspect of the women. Though the people of all the 
districts we have named are reckoned as Dardus, at least two 
languages are spoken among them, having absolutely nothing in 








* This figure has naturally given rise to question, but the amount is not essen- 
tial to the object urged. 

+ Letter of Mr. R. B. Shaw in the ‘ Times,’ Jan. 25, 1875.—We are glad to see 
by recent accounts from Calcutta that an envoy has arrived from Kashgar, that 
a commercial treaty is likely to be concluded, and that Mr. Forsyth will conduct 
a return mission. 

¢ We have a report of this pass by one [brahim Khan. It runs for about six 
miles over snow, and a glacier oe to be crossed. 
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common, The Khajuna, spoken by the people of Hunza and 
Nagri, at the foot of the great Muztégh glaciers (the greatest 
glaciers in the world out of the Polar circles), is a non-Aryan 
tongue, whose relationship has not yet been traced to any 
language. Little has been told us of these people. The Kan- 
jutis of Hunza are described as ‘tall skeletons’; they are by 
habit and repute desperate brigands and man-stealers, and are 
the terror of the northern valleys. The Shind, again, or language 
of the south-western Dards, is evidently a dialect of Sanskrit kin.* 

Most, if not all, of the Dard tribes now profess Mahom- 
medanism, but, like others of the rude converts round Pamir, they 
have not abandoned their love of the grape-juice, which abounds 
in these purlieus of the Nysean Mount.{ And Islam having 
but recently penetrated those regions, there is naturally a lack of 
those venerable shrines of ancient saints in which Mahommedan 
devotees rejoice. Hence, it is alleged, the Dardu Moslem, 
when they catch a promising saint, are apt to make a martyr of 
him, in order to have a holy shrine at hand, as an aid in ‘ making 
their souls.’ 

In that unknown tract of the Indus valley to the south, the Dard 
comes in contact with tribes of Afghan race, or, at least, of 
tribes Afghanised by long contact and subjection, and these ex- 
tend down to our own Afghan province of Peshiwar. The 
name of Ydghistén, applied to the tract, exactly describes the 
malandrinesco character which the people have borne ever 
since the region was colonized by the turbulent Afghan. A large 
part of the country derives a more courteous name from the 
great Afghan clan of Yusufzai, who are its predominant occu- 
pants, and who also inhabit the northern half of our Peshawar 

lain. But the less complimentary name is thoroughly deserved. 
Their polity is, probably, the nearest approach to the realisation 
of the French Commune, in its most modern sense, that exists 
on earth. Each petty tribe forms an independent common- 
wealth, and each such community is the rival, if not the foe, of 
every other. When undisturbed by a common external enemy, 
the several tribes are always opposed ; feuds, estrangements, 
and affrays are of constant occurrence; the public roads and 
private property are alike insecure. The traveller invariably 
conceals and misrepresents the time and direction of his journey. 
Vendetta, unsurpassed by anything in Corsican story, is a law 





* A work now being published by Dr. Leitner, of Lahore, may be expected to 
give information of high interest on Dardistan. 

+ Nothing seems clear as to the position of that city and Mount of Bacchus, 
which was visited by Alexander, except that it was somewhere in the angle 
btetween the Kabul river and the Indus. 
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imbibed by children with the mother’s milk; and the women 
are often the first to urge their men to deeds of blood. The 
men, though wearing arms as regularly as other men wear clothes, 
seldom or never venture from their own lands, unless disguised 
as priests or beggars. On the Peshdwar plain, previous to the 
British occupation, men ploughed with rifle slung and sword 
girt; growing crops and grazing cattle were watched by armed 
pickets. All this is changed now within the red line; and 
the Yusufzai plain, of which great part was dreary waste, is 
becoming rapidly covered with cultivation. But the plain 
alone is within our boundary, and the old characteristics prevail 
beyond it. 

Of our Peshawar valley itself some parts have an aspect of 
savage sterility; but from the slight elevation on which the 
British camp stands, the impression, especially in spring, is very 
different. A vast sheet of luxuriant wheat is at your feet, 
broken by groves of fruit-trees rich in blossom ; the clear bold 
outline of the mountains encircles you on all sides ; snowy peaks, 
the outliers of Hindu Kaiish, rise to the north-west; to the south- 
west open the dark jaws of Khyber, breathing painful memories ; 
far to the north-east you almost certainly behold Aornos, if you 
but knew which of those heights it crowned! Yonder cairn of 
tumbled stones on the plain was once a great Buddhist dagoba, 
rising in golden splendour to a height of 700 feet (so say the 
Chinese travellers), the work of the great Scythian conqueror 
Kanishka, The valley was studded with the cities and temples 
of an Indian people. But after the Mahommedan invasions 
began, and the Mongol raids that followed them, year after 
year, the fertile and prosperous plain became desolate; man 
almost disappeared, and the rhinoceros haunted the marshy 
thickets of the valley. Then came the Afghan immigration. 
The marshy thickets exist no longer, and the very memory of 
the rhinoceros, which Sultan Baber hunted here little more than 
350 years ago, has perished as utterly as the mammoth’s on the 
banks of Dordogne ; nor does the animal exist within a thousand 
miles of Peshawar. 

In the Yusufzai country, near our border, there has existed 
for many years the seat of a fanatical Mahommedan zealotry, 
founded originally some fifty years ago, and which has long 
derived recruits and remittances from the bigoted and mal- 
content in India. The troubles stirred by this nest of sedition 
and fanaticism led to the somewhat serious operations of 1863 
known as the Siténa or Ambeyla Campaign. A name often 
mentioned in connection with those troubles was that of the 
Akhund of Swét. This personage, Abdul Ghafir, was ori- 
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ginally a herdsman, whose austerities and hermit life gradually 
won him an immense reputation for sanctity and miraculous 
power. His history is singularly like that of some of the ascetic 
saints in the Roman Calendar. Though not a man of literary or 
theological education, he became a potent authority in all reli- 
gious questions, and issued his rescripts to the surrounding 
regions. It was commonly believed that he daily entertained 
hundreds of visitors, cured them of all diseases, granted their 
diversity of desires, and fed them as his guests, without the aid 
of visible means. Probably the Akhund was by no means him- 
self the active and indefatigable intriguer that the Anglo-Indian 
press conceived, but he and his name were used as tools by 
the Sitaina gang. 

Swat is the greatest of the Yusufzai valleys. In old times, 
when yet an Indian country, it was known as Udydna, or ‘ The 
Garden.’ Its river, Suvastu, appears by that name (Soastus) in 
the Greek writers, and the remains of old Indian cities and 
Buddhist temples still exist in the valley. It has never been 
entered by any European, nor is that easy for any stranger, 
even a Mahommedan. The valley, 70 miles in length, is 
crowded with villages, hidden among groves of plane and other 
stately trees; the cultivation ‘runs in an almost unbroken chain 
of terraces beside the noisy and sparkling river ; and the moun- 
tains above are crowned with forests of the edible pine, the 
Deodar cedar, and the wild olive. But this secluded paradise 
has its drawbacks, It is frightfully unhealthy; the filth and 
vermin of the dwellings are even beyond other Afghan 
wont; and feuds are at such a pitch in the upper valley that 
hardly any intercourse takes place between village and village. 
Some of the Swat customs are very peculiar. Among others is 
that of a periodical redistribution of lands by lot, after intervals 
varying from ten to thirty years. Another is that when two 
proprietors fall out, both are expelled from the community 
(like the ‘rogue elephants’ of Ceylon) with the loss of all civil 
and domestic rights, until they can make it up again. The 
women have great freedom, and go out on visiting excursions 30 
or 40 miles from home, in bevies of fifteen or twenty together, with 
no male escort. The Switis also, strange in Mahommedans, are 
said, after a few years, to drive the plough through their own 
cemeteries, prefacing the operation merely by an apostrophe to their 
dead kith and kin, ‘ Look out! tuck up your legs! the plough is 
coming. * The men are dark and lean, having little resem- 
blance to the typical Afghan, and it is probable that a strong 





* Captain Raverty, in B. A. 8. Journal, xxxi. p. 265. 
mixture 
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mixture of aboriginal blood, as well as seclusion, has tended to 
fashion their peculiarities, 

Near Jalalabéd—a name still heard with pride by an 
Englishman,—the Kabul river is joined by a large tributary, 
descending from the lofty mountain country to the north, and 
generally called in our maps by the local names of Kuiner or 
Kama. It is the Choaspes,and perhaps the Malamantus, of the 
ancients, As far as the first lofty chain of heights through 
which the river breaks, the country is inhabited by Afyhanised 
tribes; after a rugged ascent the upper valley is reached, ex- 
tending, it is said, in comparatively easy slope to the borders of 
Pamir, and forming the kingdom called Chitral, or as often 
Kashkaér. Klaproth, whose knowledge was large, butnot the 
omniscience which he supposed, decided that the mention of a 
Kashkar in this quarter was a blunder of Elphinstone’s ; but he 
was rash and wrong.* 

Our knowledge of this country is scanty. The people make 
an ignorant profession of Shiah Mahommedanism. Their 
language, from the vocabularies that have been published, is 
evidently of Sanskrit affinity. A telegram from Russia recently 
announced that the Mir of Badakhshan had ‘ concluded an 
offensive and defensive treaty with the Badshah of Chitral.’ 
The chief of Kashkar does in fact give himself the high-sounding 
title of Bddshah, but it is about as appropriate as that of the 
quondam Emperor Soulouque. The country is said to be fertile 
and well peopled ; but at heights varying from 6000 to 12,000 
feet, these are relative terms; and probably 80,000 souls would 
be a liberal guess-estimate at the population of his territory. 
The country is said to produce some silk and shaw]l-wool, with 
abundance of fruit, including fine grapes, from which wine is 
made, and used freely. Man-selling is very rife in Chitral. The 
usual victims are the neighbouring Kafir tribes; but, failing 
them, the King is said to seize on slight pretence and sell his 
own subjects. Badakhshan is the usual mart. The Chief of 
Upper Kashkar, which recently formed a separate State, is 
alleged to have sent an annual tribute of slaves to the Prince of 
Badakhshan,f 

The road by Chitrél to Wakhan and Pamir (and so to Yarkand 
or Kashgar) is said to present less natural difficulty than any 





* ... Un amas d’absurdités regues & bras ouverts par les compilateurs, et 
entre lesquelles le double Kachghar occupe le premier rang. Le voyageur anglais, 
M. Elphinstone, ayant entendu parler de la ville de Kachghar .. . . et du pays 
du méme nom .... n’a pas su combiner ces notions, que de supposer deux 
Kachghar. II est cependant bien clair,’ &c.—Mémoires relatifs aU Asie, ii. 293. 

+ The same charge of selling his subjects was formerly alleged against the 
Mir of Badakhshén. See Timkowski’s ‘Travels,’ i. 423, 
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other from India; but this is not saying a great deal. The 
usual route leads from Peshawar to Dir, in the north-west part 
of the Yusufzai hill-country, through the Bajaur highlands, be- 
tween the Kiiner and the Panjkora rivers, that is to say the 
tract between the Choaspes and the Gureus, which Alexander 
traversed, and in which he captured the city Arigeum. Dir is 
mentioned by Marco Polo as on the route taken by Mongol ban- 
ditti in an inroad on Kashmir and the Panjab, from the side of 
Badakhshin, From Dir the road northward crosses the moun- 
tains which form the western wall of the Chitral Valley, by a 
pass having a probable height of 12,000 or 13,000 feet. In 
winter this pass is impracticable on account of the snow, and in 
summer it is much beset by Kafir robbers, who keep up an 
incessant fire upon travellers. Many are killed in the pass, 
and the graves of those who have fallen are marked by cairns 
and flags, and designated, ‘The tombs of the martyrs.’ Hun- 
dreds of these dismal memorials line the road and damp the 
traveller’s spirits on the way between Dir and Chitral. Besides 
the pass at the head of the Chitral Valley, leading to Pamir, there 
are more direct but more difficult passes from Chitral direct 
across the Hindu Kaish to Badakhshén. On that called Nuksdn, 
glaciers and large beds of snow are passed. In descending 
towards Chitral the traveller is girt with a leathern kilt, and 
slides down the snow slope. Ponies have their feet tied together 
and are rolled down, ‘By these processes,’ says the native 
authority, ‘both men and beasts generally reach the base of the 
pass safely.’ 

The learned but errant Wilford, in the latter part of last century, 
sent one Moghul Beg, a forerunner of Major Montgomerie’s 
‘Pundits,’ to explore these regions, and was informed by him 
that Chitral was then ‘in great measure tributary to the Emperor 
of China,’ This is a very curious circumstance, and, combined 
with other information collected by our eminent traveller, Mr. 
Shaw, identifies Chitral with that Bolor of the modern Chinese 
Tables which has been rendered, by a combination of accidents, 
such a Will-o’-the-Wisp in geography. 

The people of Kashkar are said to be very handsome, like 
their immediate neighbours to the westward, the Kafirs or Pagans ; 
indeed, they are in all probability merely a converted section of 
the same race, 

The land of the independent Kafirs—a land of lofty mountains, 
dizzy paths, and narrow bridges swinging over roaring torrents, 
of narrow, terraced valleys, of umbrageous forest trees, of wine 
and milk and honey, remains, as when Elphinstone first collected 
particulars regarding the people, untrodden by any European 


foot. 
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foot. The best chance that has ever occurred of exploring this 
country presented itself during the British occupation of Kabul, 
and was, in a melancholy manner, despised and neglected. The 
story is thus told by Captain Raverty, in the words of an officer 
who witnessed the circumstances :— 


‘In the end of 1839 . . . . when the Shah (Shajah) and Sir W. 
Macnaghten had gone down to Jelalabad for winter quarters, a depu- 
tation of the Siahposh Kafirs came in from Nurgil to pay their 
respects, and, as it appeared, to welcome us as their relatives. If I 
recollect right there were some thirty or forty of them, and they 
made their entry into our lines with bagpipes playing. An Afghan 
Peon, sitting outside Edward Conolly’s tent, on seeing these savages 
rushed into his master’s presence, exclaiming, ‘ Here they are, Sir! 
They are all come! Here areall your relations!’ Conolly, amazed, 
looked up from his writing, and asked what on earth he meant ; when 
the Peon, with a very innocent face, pointed out the skin-clad men of 
the mountains, saying, “There! don’t you see them? Your relatives 
the Kafirs?” . . . . ‘I'he Kafirs themselves certainly claimed relation- 
ship; but I fear their reception by poor Sir William was not such as 
pleased them; and they returned to the hills regarding us as a set of 
purse-proud people, ashamed to own our country cousins. During 
the remainder of our sojourn in Afghanistan nothing more was seen 
or heard of this singular race . .. . and I cannot but regard it as 
most unfortunate that when so favourable an opportunity presented 
itself of becoming acquainted with these tribes, and the country they 
inhabit, they should have been allowed to depart unconciliated, and 
no advantage have been taken of their visit.’ * 


The narrator himself does not say what manner of men our 
supposed cousins were, except that they were ‘skin-clad.’ But 
unless they were fair, we scarcely see how the story of their kin- 
ship to us should have arisen. Burnes, Atkinson, Wood, and 
Masson, all speak of their blue eyes, nearly all of their brown 
hair. Bellew describes Faramorz Khan, an officer of Kafir 
birth in Afghan service, as of fair, almost florid complexion, 


_ and light brown hair, hardly to be distinguished from an 


Englishman. Elphinstone, who saw so accurately through a 
telescope what others have missed with the objects under their 
eyes,t says that the Kafirs are remarkable for the fairness and 
beauty of their complexions. All these indications -point to 
European complexion at least, but we are called to abandon this 
as delusion by Dr. Trumpp, a learned German missionary, who 
made acquaintance with three Kafirs at Peshawar. He declares 
them to have been in all respects like natives of the Upper 





* ‘Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ vol. xxviii. p. 345. 

+ The Afghans believed that he had a telescope with which he could see what 
passed on the other side of a mountain. As a parable it was true. ‘ 
Provinces 
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Provinces of India, of swarthy colour, with dark hair and dark 
eyes ; only with a ruddiness due to wine. Further, Dr. Trumpp 
asserts that the Kafir words given by Burnes ‘are not Kafir 
words at all, but belong to one of the numerous dialects which 
are spoken in the Kohistan of Kabul.’ But in fact, all the 
scanty vocabularies professing to represent the languages of the 
Kafirs, Kohistanis, Pashais, and other pre-Afghan tribes of that 
mountain country, show a good deal in common with a good 
deal of divergence. After all, Kafir is as vague a term as 
liberal theologian; and even among the Kafirs of that ilk—the 
Kafirs of Kafiristan, whose typical fairness we cannot doubt— 
there are eighteen tribes, and, may be, varieties of dialect. Hear 
again the accurate Elphinstone :—‘ There are several languages 
[dialects ?] among the Kafirs, but they have all many words in 
common, and all have a near connection with the Shanskrit. 
They have all one peculiarity, which is, that they count by scores 
instead of hundreds, and that their thousand (which they call by 
the Persian or Pushtoo name) consists of 400, or 20 score’ The 
reckoning by scores instead of hundreds appears in the grammar 
of a Kafir dialect collected by Dr. Trumpp. 

Among the notable customs of the people, besides their large 
and constant use of wine (which they boil, says Sultan Baber, a 
connoisseur in that matter), they always sit on chairs or stools, 
and find it as difficult as we do to adopt the cramped postures 
usual among Asiatics ; they use slips of pine for candles; they 
employ with dexterity leaping poles for crossing the smaller 
streams; the dead are placed in coffins, and, after much waking, 
are carried to some lofty spot, and there deposited, but not 
buried. ‘Their winter is severe, and arable land scanty; hence 
they depend much on dairy produce. Their houses are lofty, 
at least on the downward side of the hill, and much embellished 
with wood-carving. 

Surrounded by people professing Mahommedanism they are 
natural objects of kidnapping forays, and these they retort on 
their neighbours by sallies from their mountain fastnesses to 

lunder and kill. Wood, in 1838, found the valley of the 

pper Kokcha in Badakhshan deserted on account of the Kafir 
incursions. Raverty mentions a savage invasion of Kafiristan, 
made twenty years ago from the south-east side by the chief 
of Bajaur, ih which villages were sacked and burned, and the 
people carried off and sold. Faiz Bakhsh speaks of a like in- 
vasion from the north in 1870 by the reigning Mir of Badakhshan, 
which penetrated through the Dozakh Darah, or Hell-glen, to 
Kalar, which he calls ‘the capital of Kafiristan, bringing back 
a large number of captives, whom he saw at Fyzabad. What- 
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ever difficulty from within the Kafir country exists as to its 
exploration is due apparently to this atrocious treatment at the 
hands of their Mahommedan neighbours. 

It is pretty certain that the Afghans were not wrong in calling 
them our cousins, though more than ‘once removed.’ Perhaps 
when we come really to know them we shall find in them the 
nearest existing type of what the Aryan Hindu was when he first 
entered that sacred land of the Haptu Hendu, or Seven Rivers, 
from which he has acquired a name, and when blue-eyed Brah- 
mans drove their white oxen a-field in the forests of Gandhara. 

The Kamoz tribe of Kafirs are fairly supposed to be the 
surviving representatives of the Kambojas of primeval Indian 
literature, a name with which scholars have connected that of 
Cambyses, and from which was borrowed, by a practice frequent 
among Buddhist colonists or converts, the name of that region 
in the far East in whose forest depths such weird and stupendous 
masses of architecture have lately come to light. In two other 
Kafir tribes—the Ashpins and Ashhkins—one is tempted to trace 
remnants of the Aspasii and Assaceni of Alexander’s historians. 

Passing westward from Kafiristan we find the valleys of 
Tagao, Nijrao, and Panjshir, scarcely better known, and largely 
inhabited by a people—the Pashais—who appear to be of 
kindred race to the Kafirs, It is much to be desired that the 
improvement of our maps of northern Afghanistan should be 
seriously taken in hand by our official Indian geographers. It 
is not merely north of Hindu Kush, where our rulers have been 
discussing the limits of Afghan dominion, that we need addi- 
tional light; it is even more seriously wanted on the south of 
the mountains. Our maps agree in presenting blanks greatly to 
be lamented, and they disagree in other respects to a startling 
extent ; especially in that important field that intervenes between 
Kabul and the passes’ of the Hindu Kush, The most diligent 
surveyor during our occupation of Kabul was the gallant Sturt, 
of the Bengal Engineers, the son-in-law of Sir Robert and Lady 
Sale, and whose name is worthy to be remembered with their 
own. It seems probable that his work perished with him in the 
fatal passes, for no trace of it has been found by recent search, 
either at Calcutta or at Westminster; and the only professed 
record of all his precious labours that is known to survive is a 
meagre map in a very poor book,* stated therein to have been 
‘chiefly derived’ from a map by Sturt, who was the author's 
—— on a journey into the Oxus valley. 

e can dwell no longer on the tracts south of Hindu Kush, 





* Burslem’s ‘ Peep into Turkestan,’ 1846. 
but 
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but before passing beyond it to the ground dealt with in Lord 
Granville’s late correspondence with Prince Gortchakoff, it may 
be well to recall the chief facts regarding the dominion of the 
Afghans north of the Indian Caucasus. 

The Russian Minister speaks of Dost Mahommed as the 
founder of the Afghan State; but this is not accurate. 

The modern Afghan State was formed from a fragment of the 
Empire of Nadir Shah, that last specimen of the typical Asiatic 
conqueror on a great scale. Among the many Afghans in his 
army was a young soldier of distinction, Ahmed Khan Abdali, 
who, on the assassination of his leader (1747), hastened to 
snatch the government of his native province. This he shortly 
afterwards converted into kingly authority, assuming the style of 
Dur-i-Diirdn—‘ The Pearl of the Age’—and bestowing that of 
Durdni upon his tribe, the Abdalis. During the twenty-six rest- 
less years that he survived he carried his victorious expeditions 
far and wide. Westward they extended nearly to the shore of 
the Caspian ; eastward he repeatedly entered Delhi as a con- 
queror ; and at his death he bequeathed to his son Timour an 
empire which embraced, not only Afghanistan to its utmost 
limits, but Sind, the Panjéb, Kashmir, and the territory north 
of Hindu Kish to the Oxus. This, we apprehend, is the 
original foundation of the Afghan claim to the provinces north 
of the mountains, 

Badakhshan also was overrun by the arms of Ahmed Shah 
about the year 1765. The pretext of that invasion was to obtain 
possession of a certain holy relic,—the Shirt of the Prophet. It 
was carried off in triumph, and sent by Ahmed Shah to Kan- 
dahar. We know not if it be there still, but if so Kandahar 
may make the unique boast of possessing the Shirt of Mahommed 
and the Begging-pot of Sakya Muni.* 

It is needless to enter into the barbarous dissensions among 
the grandsons of Ahmed Shah, which brought to the ground the 
short-lived Durdni empire, and ended (1818-1826) in the divi- 
sion of all Afghanistan, except Herat, among the many brothers 
of the ambitious and able Fatteh Khan Barakzai, who had been 
the Vazir of one of the rivals, and whom his master Mahmud 
Shah, with odious cruelty, treachery, and ingratitude, had first 
blinded and then murdered, Dost Mahommed was one of those 
Barakzai brothers, and to him Kabul fell. We need not dwell 
upon the history of our dealings with him, our re-establishment 
of the Duranis in the person of Shah Shijah, and the dark days 
of 1841. Those of us who had then come to man’s estate, 





* See Sir H. Rawlinson’s remark in the ‘ Jéur. Roy. As. Soc.,’ vol. xi. p. 127. 
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or near it, cannot forget; the later generation, it is to be hoped, 
read the tragic story in Sir John Kaye’s book, once justly charac- 
terized in striking words by Lord Strangford in the pages of 
this Review.* 

During their fratricide wars the Duranis lost all their external 
conquests, and among them the Oxus provinces, which fell back 
under the independent rule of various Uzbeg families. Among 
these were the Kataghan Uzbegs ruling at Kunduz. Murad Beg 
Kataghan, who succeeded in 1815, greatly aggrandized his 
dominion, and in 1838 it extended from near Balkh to the high- 
lands of Pamir. This chief was ruling when Moorcroft, Burnes, 
and Wood, successively visited the Oxus valley. 

In the middle of the last century, when the army of the 
Manchu Emperor had conquered Kashgar, two of the Khojas, 
as the chiefs were called, who had for some generations been 
ruling that region with both spiritual and temporal authority, 
sought shelter in the lofty wilds of Pamir. The Chinese 
generals pursued them even thither, and when the Khojas 
escaped again into Badakhshan territory they descended into 
that kingdom and demanded the refugees. The King of Badakh- 
shan quailed before the Great Khan of Cathay ; one of the fugi- 
tives was dead, but a paltry pretext was found for the execution 
of the other; and eventually his head was given up for trans- 
mission to Peking. As the story was told to Captain Wood on 
the spot, the treacherous inhospitality of Sultan Shah was 
ascribed, not to fear of China, but to the attractions of wealth 
and beauty which had accompanied the fugitive in his flight. 


‘ He sued for life, but in vain; on which the holy man cursed 
Badakhshan, and prayed that it might be three times depopulated,— 
that not even a dog might be left in it alive. Already has the 
country been twice bereft of inhabitants; first, by Kokan Beg of 
Kunduz, forty years ago, and again by Murad Beg in 1829.’—Wood, 
p- 162. 


The march of the Chinese into Badakhshan is notable as 
marking the highest flood-tide of Chinese advance to the West 
in these later ages—the last such flood-mark, one is tempted to 
say, in the world’s history. But who can venture to predict the 
history of a nation of 400,000,000? It is difficult to ascertain 
what was the real extent or duration of their intervention in 
Badakhshan. The most distinct record of the movement (in the 
‘Lettres édifiantes’) makes no mention of a military occupation, 
though such an occupation is assumed in the apocryphal German 








* «A work as awful, as simply artistic, and as clear and lofty in its moral as an 
Zschylean trilogy.’ 
Baron’s 
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Baron’s travels, It is certainly the case that Wilford, in a 
passage already referred to, states the Chinese to have been then 
(in the latter part of last century) in possession of Badakhshan. 
Yet if the subjection were more than acknowledgment of vassalage, 
surely some memory of the fact would have come to light in the 
writings of Elphinstone or Wood. 

Ere Murad’s death (some time before 1845) his power had 
waned, and it then passed not to his son but to the Uzbeg 
chief of Khulm, who for some years exercised considerable 
power in that region. About the time of General Ferrier’s 
visit (1845) he had got embroiled with the Afghans, and the 
latter began to make conquests north of the passes. In the 
end of 1849, after the episode of Dost Mahommed’s infelici- 
tous attempt, ostensibly to assist the Sikhs against us, but really 
to recover Peshawar, the advance into Turkestan was renewed, 
and in February 1850 Balkh was taken. In the end of the same 
year another of the Afghan princes succeeded in taking Khulm, 
and early in 1851 marched westwards against Akcha, which, 
after a sanguinary resistance, fell, and was given up to plunder. 
Siripul surrendered soon after; Shibrghan, Maimana, and 
Andkhoi, in 1855, Kunduz was conquered, after some fighting, 
in 1859, by Mahommed Afzal Khan, who was then proceeding 
to carry out the annexation of Badakhshan, when the Mir, who 
seems to have recovered his territory at the death of Murad Beg, 
after some parley agreed to submit and pay an annual tribute to 
the Afghans of 2 rupees for every house in his province. 

In 1863 (9th June) old Dost Mahommed died, and was 
succeeded by Sher Ali Khan. When the latter, after many 
vicissitudes, was firmly seated on the Kabul throne, Jahandar 
Shah, the Mir of Badakhshan, who had been in intimate rela- 
tions with his rivals, could no longer hold his ground, and was 
superseded by Mir Mahmud Shah, another of the royal family, 
supported by the Afghans, The Afghan refugee, Prince Abdar- 
rahman, seems to have informed General Kaufmann that Mahmtid 
Shah and his brother, who is in possession of the district of 
Rustak, pay to Sher Ali Khan a tribute of only 15,000 rupees. 
Faiz Bakhsh, however, states the amount to be 60,000 rupees, 
including 10,000 for Rustak, and 800 for Wakhan. And another 
account, by one of Major Montgomerie’s emissaries, and pro- 
bably representing the bazaar-talk of Fyzabad, says that he- paid 
in the first year 80,000 rupees and 500 horses. 

Very recent accounts mention that Jahandar Shah was getting 
together a force of all kinds for a new attempt to recover his 
throne. We now turn again to our geographical review. 

On the establishment of Ahmed Shah as King of Afghanistan, 
the 
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the province of Balkh with the small Khanates of Siripul, Mai- 


mana, Andkhoi and Shibrghan, commonly known as the Chihdr 
Vildyat, or Four Domains, were formed by that prince into a 
government in favour of an Uzbeg comrade, Hajji Khan. In 
the beginning of the century this territory fell to pieces, and was 
generally under Uzbeg chiefs, whose allegiance wavered, accord- 
ing to the force applied or their own immediate objects, between 
Bokhara and Afghanistan. Of their conquest by the latter we 
have just spoken. 

The ancient fame and productive soil of Balkh, as well as its 
position, preserve to it the headship of the Afghan provinces north 
of the mountains. If we except the bricks with cuneiform letters 
seen by Ferrier, no trace has been recovered of the ancient 
splendours of Bactra. The remains that exist are scattered over 
some twenty miles of circuit, but consist mainly of sun-dried brick. 
Balkh seems never to have thoroughly recovered from the horrors 
of its destruction by Chinghiz Khan. Though often partially re- 
established, it has almost ever since been a frontier city exposed 
to Tartar ravages; and the account given of its ruins by Ibn 
Batuta, in the first half of the fourteenth century, is very much 
like that given by Burnes five hundred years later. Indeed 
Vambéry mentions in his history that the citadel of Balkh, 
between its erection in the fifteenth century and its restoration 
one hundred and fifty years later, had been destroyed twenty-two 
times. The seat of Afghan government, and the chief collection 
of population, is now at Takhtapul, some eight miles east of the 
old city. A little further, on the road to Khulm, is Mazar Sharif 
or ‘ the Noble Shrine,’ where a whimsical fiction has located the 
body of Ali the son-in-law of the Prophet. Vambéry himself 
has visited Mazar, and mentions the roses, matchless for colour 
and fragrance, that grow upon the pretended tomb, 

Kunduz is the heart of the region called in old days Tokha- 
ristan, from those Tochari, whoever they really were, whose move- 
ments overthrew the Greek dominion in Bactria. The province 
embraces a great variety of climate, from the secluded valley of 
Andarab, close under the snows of Hindu Kush, once famous for 
the silver that was mined hard by, to the hot swamp, not more 
than 500 feet above the sea-level, in which the paltry capital of 
the Kataghans stands. So low is the country round Kunduz that 
the roads approaching the town have to pass over piles amid the 
swampy vegetation. The plain adjacent is in the main richly 
cultivated and thickly peopled, but it is interspersed with exten- 
sive tracts of jungly grass, and is extremely and proverbially 
unhealthy. The people of the upper country call it ‘the 
Badakhshi’s grave.’ 

Fifty 
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Fifty miles ‘east of Kunduz is the boundary of Badakhshan. 
This is a country that seems always to have impressed the 
Oriental mind as one possessing some peculiar and charming 
quality. It isa kind of monarchical Switzerland, consisting of 
an aggregation of Darahs or glens, forming a number of small 
principalities, generally divided by mountain barriers of con- 
siderable height, but bound together by a kind of feudal allegi- 
ance to the Mir living at Fyzabad, who rules immediately over 
the central provinces of Fyzabad and Jerm. These may be 
regarded as constituting Badakhshan Proper. Some of the other 
provinces most under the Mir’s influence are also held by mem- 
bers of his family; the others are under their own hereditary 
rulers. All these alike bear the title of Mir, as well as the King 
of Badakhshan himself. Their tenure, according to Pandit 
Manphil, a Hindu gentleman, who resided some time at Fyzabad 
as the agent of the Panjab Government, and who is as yet our 
best authority on the subject, is one purely of fidelity and military 
aid in time of need, and involves little or no tribute to the king. 

Unfortunately our means of forming correct ideas of Badakh- 
shan are very limited. Captain Wood remains the only European 
who has visited it, but his visit was in winter; and it was only 
as he was departing that the land began to doff her mantle of 
snow. Still we can gather that the chief elements of its charms 
are to be found in soft green sward, and the music of sparkling 
brooks, strong in contrast alike to the sterile and dreary plains 
which expand to the westward, and to the rugged aridity of 
the mountains on the south, which often look like the outposts 
of Pandemonium. Add fertile bottoms, rich orchards nestling 
in the dells, walnut-trees, stately planes, and poplars festooned 
with vines, slopes gay with a wealth of almond and pistachio 
blossom, and snowy peaks that form the background to every 
picture, and send cool breezes down the gorges to freshen the 
summer nights. Nor are there wanting vast plateaus of high- 
land pasture, where the air revives the fevered frame and 
exhilarates like wine. Even the staid and reticent Marco Polo, 
as his latest editor notices, is moved to unwonted enthusiasm 
when he recalls the charms of those glorious uplands of ‘ Balashan.’ 
Sultan Baber, a keener lover of nature, great as was his affection 
for Kabul, contrasts the barren and stony highlands and sparse 
herbage of Afghanistan with the pine-clad heights, the soft turf, 
covering hill and vale alike, and the abundant springs of Badakh- 
shin and Khost :— 


‘Burnes relates how natives and foreigners alike spoke with rapture 
of the vales of that country; its rivulets, romantic scenes, and glens ; 
its fruits, flowers, and nightingales. The brief notices of Manphiul 
and 
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and Wood’s few words on descending into the lower valley of the 
Kokcha, where the snow had disappeared, delightfully corroborate 
these charms.’—Introductory Essay to Wood's Journey, p. lxxx. 


This is the beautiful country whieh that petty chinghiz, Murad 
Beg, had ground beneath his brutal Uzleg heel, sweeping away 
thousands of families from their pleasant vales to be sold into 
slavery, or set down to perish among the pestilent swamps of 
Kunduz, 2 

Fyzabad, the capital, which Wood, in 1838, found desert and 
almost annihilated, has now for a good many years been re- 
occupied, and shows reviving life; though, unfortunately, one 
chief business carried on is that of the slave market. 

This business of kidnapping and man-selling has indeed for a 
long time been the great scourge of the whole line of frontiers 
fronr the Caspian to Kashmir; Turkmans selling Persians, 
Uzbegs selling Hazdras, Hazaras selling Herdtis, Badakhshis 
selling Chitralis or Kafirs, Chitrdlis selling each other, people 
of Wakhan selling those of Shaghndn, and vice versé, Kanjutis 
stealing and selling all men on whom they can lay their hands. 
It is to be hoped that the abomination is drawing to a close, 
The Atalik Ghdzi, according to Mr. Shaw, has already shut the 
market in Eastern Turkestan. And it must be acknowledged 
that the day which sees Khiva under Russian power will do 
more towards the blessed consummation than any other 
measure. 

Badakhshan is believed to have much mineral wealth, 
especially in the districts of the Upper Kokcha, known by the 
old name of Yamgan, which the popular etymology interprets 
as ‘ All-Mines.’ Here are said to ‘be copper, lead, alum, sal- 
ammoniac, and sulphur, though few of them are worked. Here, 
too, in the high valley-district of Koran, are the famous mines of. 
ldjwurd, or \apis-lazuli, which were visited by Captain Wood. 
Koran is a wild glen near the border of Kafir-land, coupled in a 
local rhyme with the jaws of hell, but which once constituted 
a quasi-independent state, which in the eighth century was of 
substance enough to send a mission of homage and tribute to the 
court of the Chinese emperor. The disproportionate pretensions 
of such adistrict may have depended on the quarries of lazuli, 
the trade in which is probably of great antiquity, It is most 
likely the sapphire of the Periplus, mentioned among exports 
from the ports of the Indus delta in the early years of the 
Christian era. Iron is obtained a little to the eastward of Fyzabad, 
and rock-salt is mined largely now, as it was in Marco Polo’s 
time, on the western border of Badakhshan. 

As regards the population of Badakhshan, we have no basis 
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for an estimate. In Wood’s time, after the Uzbeg raids, it was at 
a very low ebb, but it has since doubtless revived to some extent. 
The only facts in the least resembling data on this point that we 
know of are a Chinese report of last century, that it contained 
100,000 families ; and the amount of the tribute settled to be 
paid by the Mir to K4bul, which was put at 50,000 rupees, 
and said to be at the rate of 2 rupees for each house. This last 
reckoning would give only 25,000 houses, But we are ignorant 
what definite extent of territory was included in either estimate, 
whilst Wood’s account of the manner in which families cluster 
together shows that the very word house is of ambiguous meaning. 
Fyzabad, the capital, in 1866-67, did not contain more than 400 
houses. Mashhad, the largest town in the province of Kishm 
(Marco Polo’s ‘very great province of Casem’), once the re- 
sidence of Humayun, the son and father of two great kings, 
had at the same time only 150 houses. Jerm, which did duty 
for capital in Captain Wood’s time, had then at the outside 1500 
inhabitants, 

One of the most famous among the highland fiefs of Badakh- 
shan is Wakhan, a state lying along the highest waters of the 
Panja, as this main branch of the Oxus is termed. The inhabited 
part of Wakhan is about 140 miles in length; the lowest part 
is about 8000 feet above the sea, and the highest hishlak or 
village about 11,000 or 11,500. The climate, as may be guessed, 
is rough, and the bitter blasts that blow from Pamir down the 
valley, and across the higher tracts of Badakhshan, are recognised 
with a shudder as the ‘wind-o-Wakhain”—the Borra of the 
Upper Oxus, A few willow and poplar trees alone can stand 
against it. 

At Panja, the chief place of Wakhan, the river bearing that 
name is formed by the confluence of two streams; the more 
northerly descending through a wild untenanted valley from the lake 
which Wood discovered (Lake Sarikol or Victoria), lying at 15,600 
feet above the sea, in a hollow of Great Pamir ; the other, issuing 
from a smaller lake on Little Pamir, at an altitude some 2000 feet 
lower, flows through the valley called that of the Wakhan Sarhad or 
Marches, bordering on Chitral ; and here the hamlets appear to 
be more thickly scattered than elsewhere in the principality. 
Even at such a height the people have some agriculture, but 
their chief wealth is in live-stock, sheep, goats, kine, ponies, and 
yaks; for here we are bordering on Tibetan ground. The 
houses are built contiguous (as commonly in a Scotch clachan), of 
stone and mud, flat-roofed, and warmed by large stoves of masonry. 
The vent-hole in the roof serves as a sun-dial. The housewife 
recognises the dinner hour when a particular spot is gilded by 
the 
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the sun’s rays shining through that orifice, and an analogous 
observation determines the seed-time. 

The Wakhis are by profession Shiahs ; but when a slave-raid 
upon brother Shiahs is in hand, they are ready to curse Ali and 
all his belongings. 

At the lower end of Wakhan the Panja turns sharp to the 
north, and quits the field of anything like precise knowledge. 
Just here, on the right bank, and in the fief of Ishkashm, are the 
mines of those rubies which under the form of Balas made the 
name of Badakhshan a household word in the far West, in the 
days of Dante and Chaucer. They have not been worked for 
many years. 

The river next reaches Shaghnan (or Shighnan*) and Roshan, 
two other secluded states owning allegiance, at least nomi- 
nally, to the Mir of Badakhshan. The Shighnis grow crops of 
wheat and barley, and abundant stone-fruit, and have flocks 
and herds and two-humped shaggy camels. It is not unlikely 
that the district preserves in its name a memory of the ancient 
Sace, as it undoubtedly forms a part of the region that they 
once occupied. Next comes Darwaz, a kingdom lying still in 
deep obscurity. No European has- been near it; nor has 
Badakhshan apparently ever claimed its allegiance.t| The name 
calls up imaginations of dark gorges, perilous rocky paths over 
abysses, the roar of white Oxus surging up faintly from a thou- 
sand yards below; and, back through the ages, of the Seric 
caravans picking their toilsome way upward to Pamir along the 
wild valley of the Comedz; in later days, of Moslem warriors 
raising a barrier across the glen to bar the Turk forays; whence 
the valley got the name of Al-bdb, Persianised to Darah-i-Darwdz, 
the ‘ Glen of the Gateway.’ 

Darwaz stretches well to the north, and there borders on 
Kardtegin—the Karataguinea of the Russian despatches ; another 
country shrouded in obscurity which just begins to break. It 
forms a valley-state on the great northern tributary of the Oxus, 
the Surkh4b or Redwater, which comes down from the Alai 
Steppe north of Pamir, visited recently for the first time by 
M. Bedchenko ; nor before him had any European seen the 
stream in any part of its course, Russian enquiry begins 
to afford us a little information about Kardtegin, and their 
rough estimates of population give it 100,000 souls, likely 
enough to be in excess of the truth. The people are a Persian- 
speaking race, called Galchas, living secluded, without foreign 





* Written Chougnan in the Russian correspondence, : : 
+ Some Russian documents have spoken of Darw4z as owning allegiance to 
Khokand, If this is true, it is recent; but we doubt its accuracy. 
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traffic, under a Khan or Mir, who, like his neighbours, claims, 
or used to claim, descent from Alexander. They practise some 
slender tillage, with cattle- and horse-breeding, gold-washing, salt- 
mining, and a manufacture of excellent iron. 

In Kardtegin, or immediately below it, must have been the 
country of Wakhsh, famous in old Arabian geographies, and in 
the name of which we trace that form of the great river's name 
which the Greeks made Oxos. Here some of those old geo- 
graphers represent the river as plunging underground, like 
‘ Alph the Sacred River,’ and in terms a good deal resembling 
those which Polybius uses in speaking of the Oxus in a lower 
part of its course.* The Arab story is more conceivable than 
that of Polybius; for great as are the changes indicated in the 
lower course of Oxus, it is difficult to imagine such a subter- 
ranean passage of its waters in the Turkman Desert. 

. Below Kardtegin and Wakhsh we have Kulab, extending to 
the Oxus, a province that was subject to Kunduz in Murad Beg’s 
time, but has never, that we know of, been invaded by the Afghans. 
At present the local chief seems to call himself, when hard pressed, 
a liegeman of Bokhara. Kuldb is nearly coincident with the 
region which was known from the earliest Mahommedan times, 
and earlier, as Khotl or Khotlén, a name even now not entirely 
obsolete. As regards this and the adjoining province of Hissar, also 
owning spasmodical allegiance to Bokhara, we stand grievously 
in want of information. Chaghdnidn, Hissdr, Kobddidn, Termedh, 
the Iron-gate, are all names once famous in Eastern history, 
and all, we believe, still surviving, but that is nearly as much as 
we can venture to say. The famous pass of the lIron-gate—the 
second so called, another, still more celebrated, being Derbend 
on the Caspian—has been seen by no European that we wot of 
since Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo passed through it in 1403 on 
his way to the court of the great Timour as one of the envoys 
from Henry III. of Castile.f 

These states of the Oxus basin north of the great river are 
cut off from the Russian territory in the valley of the Zaraf- 
shan by a Jofty and rugged chain of mountains, known as the 
Karatau, Fantau, and what not, rising far into the region of 
epee snow, and presenting great difficulties to passage. 

oung Sultan Baber had once, when in evil fortune, to make the 
transit from Hissar into the valley above Samarkand, and this 
is what he says of it :— 


‘ Having entered the valley of Kamrud, we went up the river. In 





* x, 48. 
+ The translation by Mr. Markham forms one of the most interesting volumes 
of the Hakluyt Society’s series. 
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these roads, which are extremely dangerous, often overhanging pre- 
cipices, and in the steep and narrow hill-passes and straits which we 
were obliged to ascend, numbers of our horses and camels failed, and 
were unable to proceed. After four or five days’ march we reached 
the mountain pass Sir-e-ték. It is a pass, and such a pass! Never 
did I see one so narrow and steep; never were paths so narrow and 
precipitous traversed by me. We travelled on with incredible fatigue 
and difficulty, amid dangerous narrows and tremendous gulfs. Having, 
after a hundred sufferings and losses, at length surmounted these 
murderous steep and narrow defiles, we came down on the confines of 
Fan. Among the mountains of Fan there is a large lake.’—Auto- 
biography, p. 85. 


It would seem to be of the same route that Fedchenko 
tells us :— 


‘The road from the lake (Iskander Kul) to Hissar is described as 
being very difficult; the natives affirm that the watershed can only be 
traversed on foot, for which reason travellers dispose of their horses 
in the villages at the foot of the mountains, and procure fresh animals 
on the other side.’—Jour. Royal Geog. Soc. xl. p. 450. 


We need inflict no more geography upon our readers. Our 
object has been the humble one of elucidating the late corre- 
spondence with Russia, and not of adding to the mass of military 
and political speculation regarding the possible collision of the 
two empires ; so our closing remarks shall be very brief. 

First, a few words as to objections raised by some members of 
both Houses, in connection with the boundary of Wakhan. 
Here, we have no doubt, the Government had reason on its side. 

Wakhan is, indeed, a valley; and though the usual road 
through it happens to lie on the south of the Oxus, and there- 
fore only to pass through villages on that side, a valley, 
like a frigate or a soup-tureen, must have two sides, and the 
Oxus, which runs through the middle of Wakhan, cannot be its 
boundary. The true boundary of Wakhan is, no doubt, the 
watershed which divides it from the next great valley to the 
north, i.e. from Shaghnén, But Shaghndn is a dependency of 
Badakhshan, at least in theory,as much as Wakhan. We ought, 

-therefore, to take the northern boundary of Shaghnén. What 
that is, who can tell? Probably for the best approximation to a 
definition we should have to go to Ptolemy and the Chinese 
pilgrims—say, e.g., a line drawn from the Oxus 50 scheni up 
the dapayé of the Comede to the Turris Lapidea, and thence 
to the Dragon-Lake and the middle point between Heaven 
and Earth! The thing is a kind of reductio ad absurdum. 
Mr. Gladstone in a few words put the matter on its right 
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basis. But some of his colleagues in both Houses, by seeming 
to evade the real point, had provoked suspicion of some 
conscious error. In certain cases we believe this was simply 
because high officials had not taken the trouble to understand 
the questions involved. We cannot, indeed, doubt that the 
Under Secretary for India understood the matter thoroughly ; 
but his recommendation to members interested to study Lord 
Strangford’s writings, though excellent in the abstract, was a little 
beside the purpose. No one can drink too copiously from that 
well of patriotic wit and wisdom, filled from a source too early 
sealed, so sorely missed. But in reference to the point at issue, 
it was like advising a friend exercised by Mr. Fergusson’s theo- 
ries about the Dome of the Rock to read ‘ Robertson’s Sermons.’ 

The tribute to Kabul for Wakhan we saw lately was reckoned 
at only 800 rupees, or 80/. a-year! Surely the goddess, whose 
rites are celebrated at No. 1 Savile Row, plays strange freaks 
in her distribution of fame. Wakhan was estimated by Wood in 
1838 actually to contain 1000 souls, excluding temporary nomad 
immigrants, and he judged it might be capable of supporting 
5000!* Yet this barren and inaccessible upland, with its scanty 
handful of wild people, finds a place in Eastern history and 
geography from an early period, and has now become the subject 
of serious correspondence between two great European Govern- 
ments, and its name, for a few weeks at least, a household ward 
in London. 

Indeed this is a striking accident of the course of modern 
history. We see the Slav and the Englishman—representatives 
of two great branches of the Aryan race, but divided by such 
vast intervals of space and time from the original common 
starting-point of their migration—thus brought back to the lap 
of Pamir, to which so many quivering lines point as the centre 
of their earliest seats, there by common consent to lay down 
limits to mutual encroachment. 

All this matter of Wakhan is, however, trivial, and beside the 
real question, which has been lost sight of in the special pleading 
about the Afghan frontier, The importance of that particular 
affair has been overrated in England, and the recent correspond- 
ence has produced an unfortunate and utterly unfounded feeling, 








* A paragraph quoted in the ‘Times’ of 29th March, from the ‘Cologne 
Gazette,’ as giving new particulars about these regions, furnished by Herr 
Schlagintweit, says that Punja (therein miscalled Punya) has a garrison of 2000 
men. This is nonsense. When [brahim Khan was there in 1870, there were in 
Panja ‘ten or twelve horsemen.’ It is perhaps a misprint for 200, the estimate 
(probably in excess) of Major Montgomerie’s Mirza, from whose report all these 
‘new particulars’ seem to be derived. 
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not here only, but to some extent in Russia, that we have some- 
how got an advantage over the latter.* 

The best encouragement to be derived from the correspondence 
is the sense it gives us that our Ministers have not partaken of 
the ordinary apathy of the country in prospect of very serious, 
though contingent, dangers. We have entire faith in the moderate 
views and sincerity of the Emperor Alexander; we recognise 
that Russia has had justification for some, though not for 
all, of her forward movements. Though we cannot, with the 
late beloved and venerated patriarch of English geography, see 
only flowers of Order and Science spring beneath her ad- 
vancing steps, we admit the benefit to the world of her dis- 
placement of the barbarous Uzbeg tyrannies, the suppression of 
chronic outrage, and the opening of Central Asia to the research 
at least of her own scientific servants, But facts remain, 
stronger than the individual will of any passing mortal how- 
ever exalted, too strong for cosmopolitan logic and sympathies. 
We should gladly recognise that it were otherwise, but, as 
things are still, both in policy and commerce there exist 
standing menaces of discord between Russia’s interests and 
ours. The vessel of Russian power in. Asia has shoals ahead, 
no doubt, but at present she has all the prestige and mo- 
mentum of advance, whilst ours rides at anchor and refits, as all 
our words and acts are proclaiming. Our position in India, 
strong as it is, and capable of crushing any direct attack, may, 
under certain contingencies not hard to suggest,—contingencies 
which draw our eyes to the Caspian and the Atrek rather than 
to the Oxus—become a very costly and harassing one.t Spasmodic 
excitements like this last are mischievous, only less mischievous, 
as being more genuine, than that sham optimism which so surely 
leads to them. We do need in lieu of both a well-informed 
and steadfast public opinion, recognising the danger, far from 
provoking it, but determined to meet it; and which would not 


* Sir H. Rawlinson, in his discourse at the Royal Geographical Society, on the 24th 
February, suggested that Prince Gortchakoff’s objections to the inclusion of 
Wakhan within the Afghan boundary were connected with wrong impressions of 
its position, derived from the fictitious geography which it has been so difficult to 
extirpate. This becomes certain from the expressions of Mr. Stremooukoff, now 
published (see B. pp. 12 and 64). And Prince Gortchakoff might not unnatu- 
rally see in the map which accompanies Trench’s ‘ Russo-Indian Question,’ an ex- 
pression of English acceptance of that geography. It is surprising to find an 
English map published so recently (1869) adhere to these errors. 

+ In India some alarm seems to be expressed at the concessions granted recently 
by the King of Persia to parties of whom Baron Reuter is the representative. We 
know too little of the matter as yet to say more than a word on the subject. But 
whatever enriches and strengthens Persia is likely to be advantageous to Eng- 
land; and that can only be attained by inducements to foreign capital to turn to 
account her natural resources, as yet the most neglected on the face of the earth. 
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embarrass the Government, as these hot and cold fits do, but 
would back and help it in developing a policy of vigilant defence 
as steadfast, and as capable of action when need arises, as 
Russia’s instinct of advance. 

As regards the establishment of an ‘ intermediary zone,’ there 
is something to recommend it. It is undoubtedly most desirable 
to keep our dominions as long as possible from the strain and 
restlessness that would be the inevitable consequence of actual or 
approximate contact with those of Russia. Such a zone might be 
of service in preventing those impulsive movements of Russian 
generals which have on several occasions involved their govern- 
ment in premature annexations, And as long as the formal 
advance of the Russian boundaries or Russian predominance (as 
now in Bokhara)—in spite of all the assurances of moderation 
given to Lord Clarendon and Mr, Forsyth by Prince Gortchakoff 
and his colleagues—means the advance of a barrier of monopoly 
and prohibitory tariffs, every measure seems desirable that 
keeps a portion of Central Asia longer outside that barrier. 
And had both parties been equally and sincerely desirous for 
the establishment of such a zone on equitable terms, nature 
presents one admirably fitted for the purpose in the Oxus basin 
itself, as defined on the north and north-west by that scarcely 
penetrable barrier constituted by the Karatau and the mountains 
of the Iron-gate, and on the south by the Hindu Kush. For it is 
almost impossible that Russia should experience provocation from 
the native States south of the Karatau barrier,* or for us to ex- 
perience it from those north of the Hindu Kush; and any move- 
ment by one or the other beyond those barriers must be of the 
nature of a voluntary aggression. 

We cannot discover from the published correspondence who 
really suggested Afghanistan as the ‘intermediate zone.’ For 
though Prince Gortchakoff ascribes the suggestion to Lord 
Clarendon (B. p. 4), this derives no confirmation from the papers, 
whilst Lord Clarendon distinctly says, in the earliest of the pub- 
lished letters, that he was not sufficiently informed to express an 
opinion whether Afghanistan would answer, and, at his Heidel- 
berg interview with the Prince, it is for the Oxus as a line, not 
for Afghanistan or any other territory as a zone, that he argues 
(p. 10). The Indian Government and the Council at West- 
minster reject or ignore the notion of adopting Afghanistan or 
any other zone (see pp. 4 and 46). On the other hand, it is the 
Prince himself and his colleagues, MM. Miliutine and Stre- 





* The authority of Bokhara over the provinces south of that barrier is of a very 
unsubstantial nature, as Mr. Stremooukoff recognizes (see B. p, 29). 
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mooukoff, who held so tenaciously to the adoption of the Afghan 
zone,—and no wonder, 

On the secondary question as to certain details of the northern 
boundary of Afghan dominion, the whole of the more recent 
correspondence turns. And on these details alone has any 
serious remark yet been made in Parliament. In fact, the 
nature of that part of the correspondence which alone was first 
published seems in a measure to have confused the minds of 
public men, and to have distracted their attention from the 
essential question involved. 

Wild officers of the Panjab frontier have been found, during 
the late discussions, to urge on England a new and prompt 
advance to Kabul. There is no fear of that. But wiser men 
have thought that under certain contingencies we should be 
ready to push forward outworks to our empire ‘in advance of 
our present territorial border, and on the most accessible line 
of attack.’ * 

But if the whole of Afghanistan is constituted an ‘ inter- 
mediary zone’ in the sense pointed out by Prince Gortchakoff, 
it seems to follow as a corollary that Russia may advance to the 
Oxus, may cover it with her steamets and line it with her 
arsenals, whilst we have no right to take umbrage or to make a 
single counter-step in advance of our present frontier—at least 
none beyond Quetta—without ourselves assuming the onus of 
breaking the agreement. We tie our hands; we set hers free 
even from remonstrance. This, most assuredly, was never 
intended nor assented to by any Governor-General of India, 
Is it possible that it is this which Lord Granville has conceded ? 
Is it this that has passed without a serious word in Parliament, 
whilst questions on trivial incidents of detail have been pressed 
eagerly? It is hard to believe it; and yet this is the sense that 
lies upon the surface of the published correspondence ; it has 
been read (we see) in this sense at St. Petersburg; and surely, 
at the least, there is a doubt obvious enough to have been worthy 
of a question, serious enough to be worthy of being set at rest at 
once and for ever. 

Here we must close ; but we cannot do so without pressing on 
the Government the necessity of giving distinct and strong 
encouragement to the study of the Russian language. 

A few years ago an Englishman requiring, whilst in Italy, 
the aid of a Russian translator, found that on the staff of one 
college at Naples there were three Italian gentlemen well ac- 
quainted with Russian. We will not ask if any college in any 

* See ‘Quarterly Review’ for October, 1865, p. 580. f 
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city of Great Britain could present a parallel—but are there 
three teachers in all England, being Englishmen, of whom the 
same could be said? Practically, at present, the English 
people, who have such deep reason to be interested in the 
movements of Russia, are dependent for the whole of their 
information regarding these on the Berlin letters in the ‘ Times,’ 
and on the papers translated at long intervals by the Messrs. 
Michell. The spirit of linguistic study is at a low ebb in 
England, and needs direct and palpable stimulus. Why should 
not an exceptionally high number of marks be assigned to 
Russian in examination for the Indian Civil Service? Why 
should not the same stimulus be applied to the study of the 
Afghan and Oriental Turkish languages? There would be a 
difficulty about examiners at first, but in a few years the demand 
would produce them. 








Art. 1X.—1. Speech on moving for leave to bring in a Bill 
relating to University Education in Ireland. By the Right 
Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P., First Lord of the Treasury. 
London, 1873. 

2. Speech delivered by the Right Hon. John T. Ball, M.P., in the 
Debate on the motion fur the Second Reading of the University 
Education (Ireland) Bill, on the 10th March, 1873. (Corrected 
and revised.) London, 1873. 

3. University Education (Ireland) Bill, 1873. 

4, The Ministerial Explanation. House of Commons, March 20, 
1873. 


‘ E have had a fall, and we have had a recovery, and we are not 

ashamed of either one or the other. We fell in the attempt 
to emancipate a great historic University in a sister country, now in 
servitude to a single though distinguished College, connected by 
long tradition with a particular persuasion, and we had sought to 
make that University the proud and noble inheritance of every son of 
Ireland, without the smallest reference to his politics, to his party, 
or to his religious persuasion. Though we may have suffered in that 
enterprise, I believe, my Lord Mayor, that the principle upon which 
we have proceeded is indestructible, and will yet make itself felt in the 
history of this country.’ 

So spoke the Prime Minister at a Lord Mayor’s dinner within a 
week of his reluctant return to office. Such words were well calcu- 
lated, if anything could do so, to rally the drooping spjrits of his 
supporters ; but considered as a narrative of facts, or an explanation 
of the true character of the University Education (Ireland) Bill, 
they 
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they offer an amazing instance of the misuse of language. Either 
Mr. Gladstone has persuaded himself into a totally wrong 
appreciation of the state of the facts, or else he has been scanda- 
lously ill-treated and misunderstood ; for in this estimate of the 
real meaning of the measure of which he was at least the god- 
father, he stands, we believe, absolutely alone. The Bill was 
so thoroughly bad, was so unanimously condemned, and had been 
so utterly abandoned by everybody else, that it would have 
hardly been worth while to devote time to a careful considera- 
tion of its principles if we had not this emphatic assurance that 
the Prime Minister still believes in its merits, and clings to the 
hope that he may yet have an opportunity of recommending it 
for the approval of the English people. 

The edifice of University education which Mr. Gladstone 
planned and put together with so much laborious zeal and secret 
labour has fallen to pieces; but it is useful to grope amongst 
the ruins that we may see what were the materials with which 
this clever architect tried to work, and that we may know 
them again if we should find them hereafter employed in any 
similar building. 

Before entering into an analysis of the measure, it is important 
to observe the strange sense of uneasiness that pervaded the Liberal 
party as soon as their leader announced his intention of paying 
off the third and last instalment of his Irish policy, and to note 
the extraordinary precautions that were taken to ensure the suc- 
cess of the operation. It was no doubt desirable that Parliament 
should at its convenience deal with the University of Dublin, in 
order to bring its constitution more into harmony with the altered 
circumstances of Ireland. The legislation of 1869 having secu- 
larised the property which had belonged to the Protestant 
Church, it seemed inevitable that the same policy must be 
carried out to its bitter end in the University founded in con- 
nection with that Establishment. But the friends of the threat- 
ened institution had already recognised the necessities of their 
altered position, and had, in fact, in the previous Session obtained 
a second reading for a Bill which dealt with this subject. For 
a Minister who commanded a majority of 88 in the House of 
Commons this task seemed easy and almost insignificant ; -yet 
it was thought necessary to put forward the University Educa- 
tion (Ireland) Bill as the most important Ministerial measure of 
the Session, and in an ostentatious manner to stake upon its 
success the existence as wel] as the honour of the Government. 

Whence arose this misgiving ? Why was the victorious leader of 
the campaigns against the Irish Church and the Irish landlords 
credited beforehand with the destiny of breaking up his party in 
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the attempt to deal with the subject of Irish University Education ? 
There was no lack of time for consideration, there was no lack 
of warning from candid friends, as to the danger of the task. 
His more sanguine admirers boasted, and boasted with truth, 
that he had a larger experience and a more intimate knowledge 
of this particular class of subjects than any other living states- 
man. He had taken a leading part in the reforms of Oxford 
and Cambridge. He had also an Irish University experience 
less fortunate. He had served under Earl Russell in 1866, 
when the Liberal government, through Sir George Grey, 
negotiated with the Roman Catholic bishops, and afterwards 
endeavoured to break through their difficulties by promulgating 
the notorious Supplemental Charter—probably one of the most 
high-handed exercises of the prerogative and undoubtedly one of 
the least creditable manceuvres that has in modern times been 
attempted by any Ministry. Yet these painful recollections of his 
own embarrassments had not mitigated his indignation or lessened 
his reproaches when, in 1868, Lord Mayo had attempted a 
different solution of the problem, In office and out of office he 
had watched the difficulties and the dangers of the task. Since 
1868 he had been constantly employed in foiling the attempts of 
the University of Dublin to set its house in order. He had 
again and again met Mr. Faweett’s proposals by assurances that 
he was himself engaged in preparing, if he had not already 
matured, a large and comprehensive measure which would finally 
set at rest the angry controversy in a spirit of justice and 
enlightenment, and satisfy every party. Nevertheless, with all 
his advantages of delay, experience, and special knowledge, Mr. 
Gladstone’s promises had not secured the full confidence of 
either the Roman Catholic or the Dissenting elements of his 
supporters, 

he distrust of the English Radicals was said to spring from 
the previous conduct of the Prime Minister and many of his 
colleagues in 1866. Jealous Dissenters watched closely his later 
dealings with Mr. Fawecett’s Bill; they coupled his extreme 
reluctance to disclose his own policy with his reiterated pledges 
to treat the question in such an exceptional manner as to remove 
the special grievance of the Roman Catholics, and they drew 
sinister auguries as to the probable result of the enterprise. At 
the same time the Irish Prelates, knowing that what they 
wanted—namely, a State-endowed University under their ex- 
clusive control—was just the one thing which their English allies 
could never be induced to concede, looked forward to the intro- 
duction of the Government measure with mingled feelings. 
They had perfect confidence, it is true, in the friendly a8 
oO 
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of Mr. Gladstone, but grave misgivings whether his ingenuity 
and resource would prove equal to the task which he had under- 
taken. 

Such were the hopes and fears of these two sections of the 
Prime Minister’s incongruous party; such were the inherent 
difficulties of his position as their leader when the time came 
for him to lay his long expected explanation before the country. 
Holding power by the consent of both he could not on this point 
(vital in their several programmes) safely disappoint either. The 
Dissenting conscience and the Catholic conscience being at a dead- 
lock, and compromise being impossible in matters of conscience, 
he would have done wisely to avoid the subject. The more we 
look into the facts the more we see that for him, beyond all other 
statesmen, the problem was insoluble. Thus, while we recognise 
the difficulty of the Premier’s peculiar position reflected in the 
inconsistencies of the Ministerial measure, and the sacrifice 
of higher education in Ireland to the clamorous demands of 
faction, we cannot but wonder at the reckless daring and 
admire the matchless ingenuity displayed in the Minister’s 
effort to secure success for his last disastrous venture. 

The original plan of the measure, seems to have been to 
establish an Examining Board, usurping the name and as 
far as possible the prestige of the University of Dublin, but 
in no other respect resembling or continuing the old institution. 
Such a simple proposal would have calmed the suspicions and 
averted the wrath of the Dissenters, since it would not have 
established, at least formally, a place of denominational teach- 
ing, while the Roman Catholic Bishops might perhaps have 
accepted it as a small instalment of their demands, and with- 
out prejudice to the further prosecution of their alleged grievance. 
The students of their strictly religious Colleges could have thus 
obtained Degrees recognised by the State, and if the control 
of the examinations and examiners were entrusted to a Council 
to be nominated by the Government, they might count upon 
securing at no distant date preponderance in the University, and 
eventually its entire management. 

But to a scheme seemingly so simple there were grave 
objections: Trinity College would still have had the advantage 
of a national endowment, to which the Bishops and _ their 
Colleges could indulge no hope of access. Besides, it was 
certain that the whole body of University Reformers, and 
others interested in higher education throughout the country, 
would have risen in revolt against such a bald and un- 
disguised attempt to establish the principle of a single central 
Examining Board for a whole country. This principle, if admitted 
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in the case of Ireland, might soon be introduced into England, 
as it had already been pressed upon Scotland. Hence probably 
arose the very ingenious device of adding to the proposed med 
ing Board a large number of handsomely endowed Professorships, 
and valuable Fellowships, Scholarships, and Bursaries, open to 
the competition of all comers, The reproach that the new Uni- 
versity was designed to be a mere Examining Board would thus 
have been avoided, though, as we shall see, the real mischief in 
this respect would have remained unabated. As to the Endow- 
ments (amounting to some 50,000/. a year), it was obvious that 
the majority in the Council would control the Professors and 
their teaching, and, further, that the share of the prizes won by the 
éléves of sectarian Colleges would be as complete a gift to these 
places of education as if they had been originally and honestly 
assigned upon a plan of Denominational Endowment. It is plain 
that this was the intention as well as the necessary result of these 
proposals. Mr. Gladstone described the wealth of the existing Uni- 
versity of Dublin as ample. Referring to the cost to the State of 
each graduate of the Queen’s Colleges, he spoke of these gra- 
duates as good but expensive articles, But if the places of mixed 
education were already adequately endowed, for whose use was 
the 25,000/. a year required which he proposed to take out of 
the plunder of the Disestablished Church? Whether the policy 
of endowing Denominational Colleges in Ireland is good or bad 
is a question upon which differences of opinion may naturally 
exist; but, if the thing is to be done at all, it would be more 
wise, as well as more honest, to do it in an open and straight- 
forward manner. 

And here we cannot help being struck by the complacency 
with which some English Liberals strain at a gnat and swallow 
acamel, If a proposal were made to give a moderate sum to 
enable provision to be made for the religious instruction of 
Roman Catholic students in the existing University of Dublin, 
the feeling of the English Nonconformists, whether Irish Pro- 
testants agreed to it or not, would prevent that proposal being 
entertained. If a Tory Ministry had suggested that a complete 
provision should be made out of the surplus of the Disestablished 
Church for a Roman Catholic University, the worst that could 
happen in a financial point of view, would be the waste of 
some money for which nobody has yet been able to find 
a use. No injury would have been done to the general 
cause of education, The Roman Catholic University would 
have had only such pupils as it might be able to attract, But 
the Liberal party—always so ready with the shibboleth of Con- 
current Endowment, and so horrified at the notion of Roman 
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Catholics receiving directly a small share of the educational 
funds of the country—was nothing loth to support a pro- 
posal which would have placed those endowments where it was 
foreseen and even intended that Roman Catholics should get 
absolute control over them; a machinery being invented to. 
enable them to obtain command of the Council, and instruments 
provided whereby all freedom of thought which they should 
judge dangerous might be suppressed. One is reminded of the 
device by which Quaker shopkeepers satisfied their conscientious. 
scruple against paying tithes. They would on no account hand 
the cash to the collector, but they submitted quietly while he 
went to the till and helped himself. In the present case, if we 
were to give anything, we should prefer to do it with our eyes 
open. It would be hardly fair to tempt the virtue or wise to 
trust to the moderation of those whom Mr. Gladstone proposed 
to lead to the till. 

It was plain that the success of such a compromise must 
depend entirely upon the materials of which the governing 
Council of the new University should be composed. If it had 
not the confidence of the Roman Catholic Bishops, it could not 
be worked ; on this Council everything was staked. And here 
we arrive at the pivot, the real secret, the great ingenuity of this 
scheme. It may be well to recall again in a few words the 
difficulty with which the Government had to deal. 

There have been in Ireland for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury past two conflicting theories of University Education. The 
one advocates the union of Protestants and Catholics in their 
student life; the other demands their separation. The former 
throws open to the student the whole field of learning without 
reserve, and encourages him to explore it; the Jatter tells him 
he must learn only under certain conditions and restrictions, 
The one refuses to admit that in the teaching of secular subjects 
ecclesiastics as such should have any special influence, the other 
insists that the power and principles of an Infallible Church 
should be felt through every channel and at every point of edu- 
cation. In fact, as it has been well put by the Rector of Lincoln, 
‘the Catholic authorities demand a separate University, not 
that they may conduct education in it, but that they may stop 
education at a certain stage.’ These are obviously two different 
ideals which cannot both prevail in the same University, 
and which admit of no compromise. Up to the present 
time the former has alone been recognised by the English 
Government in the State Universities of Ireland. The latter is 
resolutely demanded by the Roman Catholic Bishops. The 
whole force of Mr, Gladstone’s English supporters below the 
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gangway are irrevocably pledged to maintain the one; the body 
of Members forming the Irish contingent as positively insist upon 
the other. The Bill of this session proposed to combine these 
opposing theories in a new University of Dublin. It was plain 
that to raise such a controversy in the Commons would have been 
to rend the Liberal party in twain; but if the settlement of all 
these questions could have been transferred from the floor of the 
House to the Council room in Dublin, from the debates and 
division lobbies of Parliament to the debates and division lobbies 
of the new University, it might have been arranged quietly and 
safely enough. 

Here arose a grave difficulty. The Prime Minister, in his 
introductory speech, had justified the appointment of twenty- 
eight nominees of the House of Commons as the Governing 
Body of the new University during the first ten years of its 
existence, on the plea that, if they had been chosen on purely 
academical grounds by the Senate of the existing University of 
Dublin, the influence of Trinity College would have been too 
strong, and it must therefore be ‘ balanced ’—no doubt by the 
introduction of a sufficient force on behalf of competing influences, 
He had explained that those whose assistance in the Council he 
intended to invite should be chosen from among all those persons 
in Ireland ‘ who from their special knowledge, experience, ability, 
character, and influence, might be best qualified at once to guard 
and promote the work of academic education.’ 

Fair words! But where were the men to be found in 
Ireland whose political opinions were of neutral tint, and whose 
influence might moderate the fury of contending factions? It is 
one of the curses of Ireland that nearly all her distinguished men 
are politicians almost from their cradles, and in Ireland this very 
controversy has long been a ‘ burning question’ of party politics. 
It would, we believe, be difficult to point out eight men—not to say 
eight-and-twenty—having any pretensions to sit in a high aca- 
demical Council whose opinions were not already perfectly well 
known, and their politics earmarked by the fact that they had 
already marshalled themselves on one side or the other of the 
battles which once were fought in the Senate of the Queen’s 
University, and which still rage at the Board of National Educa- 
tion in Dublin. The extent to which jobbery, and the jealousy 
of contending cliques have prevailed in these two bodies was 
well exposed in the course of the debate by Mr. Bouverie and Dr. 
Ball, and it is easy to see how naturally the Council of the New 
University would have followed in the same inevitable course, 

The Dublin Officials, owing their professional appointments to 
the favour of Clerics who enjoy a certain electioneering influence, 
would 
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would have supplied a goodly contingent, quite as available for 
the work of the Bishops as any direct nominees of theirs could 
have been. These guardians of the Cardinal’s interests would, 
no doubt, have been carefully chosen from a class of men 
always residing in Dublin, and, therefore, able to make it 
their business to be present at all meetings of the Council, 
while the interests of the modern system of education might 
have been represented by persons of great social eminence, 
but whose habits and occupations would have prevented their 
constant attendance. The acting contingent would have con- 
trived to monopolise the working of the whole system, 
by a judicious manipulation of the machinery of sub-com- 
mittees, by the grafting of general resolutions, and by timely 
adjournments, The officers of the Council would have become 
their officers, and there would have been no difficulty in modi- 
fying courses of study so as to exclude one book after another, 
or in preparing pitfalls for obnoxious Professors. From time 
to time some new demand would have been made, some more 
stringent rule regarding the appointment of teachers, which 
would practically have conceded to the Bishops that veto upon 
the appointment and tenure of their offices by Professors in the 
National University of Ireland which, in 1868, they had de- 
manded and failed to exact for their own University from Lord 
Mayo. Later the Council might come to argue, when further 
proposals should be made to them, as the Board of National 
Education seem to have argued in the case of Mr, O’Keefe. ‘We 
do not like this business, but we have no choice. Were we to 
disobey, the Bishops might withdraw from us their confidence 
and Colleges. They would lay an interdict on our work, they 
would empty our halls, and the whole system would then 
collapse. It is our business to keep that system going rather 
than to enter on a great educational struggle, which, however 
it might end, would first of all paralyse our University.” 

Mr. Gladstone disclaimed all intention of choosing the ‘ ordi- 
dinary members’ of the Council as the representatives of religious 
bodies. This was a wise as well as a Christian resolve, 
because, even for its fatal purpose, such a principle of selection 
would have proved illusory. For as there are in Ireland distin- 
guished Roman Catholics more bitterly opposed to Ultramontane 
usurpation than any Protestant, so there are many Protestants 
of high social position and private character who seem to make 
it a point of loyalty to their political party to be the obedient 
servants of Cardinal Cullen and the aa instruments for 
working out his plans, However chosen, the Council was to be 
‘balanced,’ though it was not stated to which side or in what 
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direction—were it but by a casting vote—the balance should 
incline. It was obvious that whichever party could obtain the 
preponderance must soon become paramount.* The decision 
of the controversy became thus less a question of the policy of 
the measure than of the men who were to carry that policy into 
practice ; but in the Bill, when it was submitted for a second 
reading, the schedule which should have contained the names of 
these men was a blank. Thus the fate of all pending disputes 
was adjourned from the House of Commons to the Council 
of the new university, and the nomination of the members of 
the Council was postponed until the House had pledged itself 
to all the principles of the Bill. 

Parliament was merely to set the stone rolling, and conclusions 
which Nonconformists could not bear to look upon, and which 
Roman Catholic Prelates so earnestly desired, might be brought 
about without any trouble. One part of the design was skilfully 
hidden behind the other parts. After the adoption of the principle 
of the Bill was to come the constitution of the Council, and after 
the Council was to come, as we shall] next see, the affiliation of 
Colleges. In this last act were to be wholly effected the objects 
of the Cardinal and Bishops; but a certain interval of time 
must be first supposed to elapse, and the scene was to be laid 
in Ireland. It was possible that, before the Bill left Parlia- 
ment, the schedule containing the names of the twenty-eight 


* It would have been impossible, even for the shortest period, to preserve a poli- 
tical equipoise in such a Council. But if it had been possible, what would have 
been the result? The men who had been thus selected would understand per- 
fectly why they had been selected. They would understand that they were 
intended to guard the interests of Education in the second place—to guard the 
interests of their respective parties in the first place. When the members of such 
a Council came together the result would be not a united effort for a common 
purpose, but a struggle between advocates, a struggle between men who knew 
why they had been sent there, and felt it to be their main duty to defend loyally 
their clients. At first violent altercations would have broken out, obstructing 
progress and destroying discipline amongst the students. After a time perhaps 
some tacit compact would have been adopted, according to which the members of 
different churches would have been practically governed by different rules, 
each class being placed under the representatives of their respective creeds. 
Thus, for example, by an extensive a of the principle of selection 
among the subjects and books prescri for a degree examination, it might 
be possible to examine Roman Catholics and Protestants in wholly different 
courses, while professing to subject them to a common test. If this were the 
object, it woul have been effected more consistently and more easily by two 
Universities than by the double-headed monster which the single University 
would necessarily become. It must be carefully observed that this disunion does 
not result from the mere presence in the Council of men of different religions, 
but from their presence as representatives and therefore as advocates. Men 
who had gained their —_—_ simply as the reward of intellectual merit 
might feel it to be their duty to regard Protestants and Catholics with strict im- 





partiality, men sent to the Council as representatives would feel as advocates and 
would act as such. 
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ordinary members of the Council might have been filled up, so 
that not more than one-half would have been Ultramontane par- 
tisans. Means were provided for turning this equality, should it 
exist, into a decisive majority. Besides the ‘ ordinary members’ 
nominated by the Crown in the first instance, there were also 
‘collegiate members’ of the Council, the basis of whose 
position was to be, as the Prime Minister explained, that ‘ any 
College of the University which had fifty of its matriculated 
students being in statu pupillari matriculated also as members of 
the University might send one member to the Council; and if 
it had one hundred and fifty students, two members ’—and that 
was to be the maximum. Surely this seems a whimsical principle 
on which to regulate the representation of collegiate influences! 
With what other object can it have been designed than to increase 
the numbers and magnify the influence upon the Council of the 
representatives of provincial seminaries, as contrasted with those 
of Trinity and the other flourishing State Colleges? Some of 
these Colleges were to be named in a schedule to the Bill, others 
to be afterwards admitted on the same terms by the Council. It 
might have been expected that at first, on each proposal to affili- 
ate a new College, such a contest would take place as used to be 
waged ‘in America before the Civil War, when it was proposed 
to take a new State into the Union, and when it was eagerly 
examined whether the new State would vote on the side of free- 
dom or of slavery. But as if to render it impossible to refuse 
affiliation to any Roman Catholic seminary, the Government, in 
naming Magee College as eligible for affiliation, selected an 
institution whose merits were entirely theological, but which was 
so limited in the number of its students, and so obscure as a place 
of secular instruction, that it would have been impossible, after 
admitting such a precedent, to deny the rights of affiliation and 
representation to any Roman Catholic Diocesan seminary. As 
the debate on the second reading proceeded, it became evident 
that Magee College was so far down on the scale that it could 
not be admitted at all to representation in the Council ; but its 
original selection showed that it was intended to reach to a low 
level. Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, again and again explained that 
he did not intend or expect that these collegiate members should 
be equal in point of numbers to the ordinary members. But 
it is now pretty certain that if the Act had passed through Parlia- 
ment in its original form, this expectation might have been very 
easily disappointed. 

Trinity College, with its 1000 students, would return two 
members to the Council; but Maynooth, with its 500, would 
return two others to pair with them for all time. The ‘ Catholic 
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University ’ College, on one side of Stephen’s Green, would send 
a man to ‘ face’ the representative from the ‘College of Science” 
on the other. The two delegates from the Roman Catholic 
Missionary College of All Hallows, at Drumcondra, with its 
200 students, would neutralise the votes of the two from Queen’s 
College, Belfast. The Colleges of St. Patrick at Carlow and at 
Thurles would take care to preserve upon their books, the 
minimum number of matriculated students which would entitle 
them to vote down the Councillors from Queen’s College, Cork ; 
and the enemy being up to this point evenly matched, man for 
man, there would remain a reserve battalion to be raised, re- 
cruited, and drilled in such academies as those of Tuam, 
Clongowes Wood, and Tullamore. 

Mr. Gladstone was careful to disclaim the idea that these Col- 
legiate representatives were in any case to have the power by 
mutual combination of overbearing the other elements in the 
Council; but if the Act had been drawn expressly for that pur- 

se, it could not more certainly have secured such a result. 
What was there in the Bill to prevent every candidate studying 
for the Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland from passing the 
matriculation examination? Inthe solitary University of Ireland 
the standard of knowledge required for matriculation must have 
been rudimentary. Thus the ordinary student of a Diocesan semi- 
nary would easily have been put forward as one of fifty who, 
taken together, would have entitled it as of right to send a 
representative to the Council. He might not have the most 
remote intention of proceeding to a Degree, he might never 
again in any way come in contact with the new University 
of Dublin; he might the next day sail for America or Australia, 
as hundreds of young priests do yearly, there to minister to 
the spiritual wants of the Irish emigrants; but if he had been 
on a certain day, together with forty-nine others who had 
their names on the books of his ‘College, a matriculated 
student of the new University of Dublin, he would have com- 
pleted and made indefeasible the claim of that seminary to return 
a member to the Council for seven years. How far this process 
might have been carried is a mere question of arithmetic ; but 
from the figures we have already quoted, it is plain that it would 
have been easy at once to treble the six representatives of Trinity 
and the Queen’s Colleges, and thus swamp the Council. As 
these Collegiate members were to be returned by the governing 
body of each College, and these governing bodies are in almost 
every instance Bishops, Priors, Abbots, or members of the Society 
of Jesus, or of some other religious order, there can be no doubt 
that the representatives returned would have been generally 
Roman 
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Roman Catholic Ecclesiastics. How vain, then, seems the care 
with which it was proposed nicely to balance the ordinary mem- 
bers of the Council so as to prevent the undue preponderance of any 
party! For after the defenders of the existing University system 

ad been equally matched against its assailants one by one, these 
captains of fifty would have been admitted through the postern- 
gate of affiliation to overpower the garrison and decide the 
struggle. We cannot doubt that Mr. Chichester Fortescue was | 
fully justified in pointing out to the Roman Catholic party that 
the measure gave them ‘an opportunity, which, if vigorously 
made use of, would in a few years’ time permit them to do almost 
all they wanted to do.’ 

It was to a Council thus organized and influenced that absolute 
power both to elect and to dismiss all the Professors and to 
regulate the course of study was to have been committed. It 
was thus that the University of Dublin was to be liberated from 
the oppression of Trinity College! It is true that the arrange- 
ments for providing the ordinary members of the Council was 
put forward only as a provisional arrangement. At the end of 
ten years the Government nominees were to retire by an inge- 
nious system of rotation, by which if would take seven years 
more before the original twenty-eight nominees had been ex- 
hausted, and their places supplied by others who might claim 
to be representatives of academical interests. But a period 
of ten years, which in the slow development of the ordinary 
life of a University produces but few changes, would, under 
the rule of the Council, have fully effected the purpose—the 
foregone conclusion—of the framers of the Bill. 

We turn now to the other clauses, which were intended 
from the outset to ‘balance’ the influence of modern ideas 
and mitigate the evils of modern thought in the new Uni- 
versity of Dublin,—clauses which, as Lord Hartington bluntly 
admitted, ‘ were put forward as an inducement to the Roman 
Catholics to accept the scheme.’ We confess that we think 
those Liberal members of the House of Commons, who voted for 
the second reading of the Bill, and thus sanctioned its principle, 
were rather hard and unjust in their criticisms upon what they 
called its excrescences. One after another Whigs and Radicals 
of the most enlightened schools denounced the ‘gagging clauses, 
—those which proposed to send Modern History and Philo- 
sophy to Coventry,—as ridiculous and shameful, and certain, if 
carried into practice, to make the Degree of Mr. Gladstone’s 
University the scorn of Europe. Tous it seems that these pecu- 
liarities were rather the natural first-fruit than the exceptional 
blemishes of the measure. Its radical vice was that it attempted 
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to reconcile the irreconcilable, to combine in the same educa- 
tional system two antagonistic theories, two incompatible schemes, 
of teaching. Those who had to administer its system could have 
but few objects in common, while from the very law of their 
natures, if not from higher motives of conscience, they would be 
engaged in a continuous struggle to thwart and overthrow each 
the plans of the others, It might have been possible, by the 
exclusion of Philosophy and Modern History, to avert collisions 
- over these particular subjects ; but why should not a casus belli 
arise at once with regard to Political Economy, Natural History, 
the sciences of Biology and Geology, and even the practice of 
Surgery? And it must be remembered that every such dispute 
would have been as much a matter of conscience, and, therefore, 
as incapable of compromise, as the most famous controversies of 
Theology. 

Such were the proposals in their political aspect. As regards 
the interests of education, they were still more to be deprecated, 
and still more likely to prove disastrous. 

Perhaps the strangest feature of the whole case was the con- 
viction which Mr. Gladstone seems to have created in his own 
mind that this ingenious compromise, which seemed to afford an 
escape from his political difficulties, would really be beneficial 
to the interests of higher education in Ireland. In the Speech 
from the Throne, at the opening of the session, the promised 
University Bill was described as one which, while it was framed 
to protect the rights of conscience, would be also for the 
‘advancement of learning’ in Ireland. Even to this hour the 
Prime Minister seems to cling to the belief that it was the object, 
and would have been the effect, of his Bill to liberate the Uni. 
versity of Dublin from the oppression of Trinity College. The 
notion that it is his mission ‘to emancipate a great historic 
University now in servitude to a single College’ is evidently 
his idée fixe ; and so far as he is ever likely again to meddle in 
this weary controversy, it is sure to recur, and to exercise an 
important influence in any plan in which he may take part. 
It is therefore worth while to examine thoroughly the meaning of 
these words, If their fallacy be once exposed, they will never 
be worth much again, and the question will be disembarrassed 
of at least some of the confusion with which it has been 
surrounded. 

It has always been one of the elements in Mr. Gladstone’s 
great successes that he can rapidly bring himself to believe 
with enthusiasm in the cause which for any reason he under- 
takes to advocate. He forthwith proceeds to identify with 
it high-minded sentiments, and to clothe it in shining raiment 
of 
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of lofty eloquence. Rhetorical sentences appear to assume 
substance and reality, and the brilliant metaphor of to-day 
passes into the heroic legislation of to-morrow. The ‘eman- 
cipation of a University from subordination to Colleges’ was 
a catch-phrase used in the controversies which were waged 
in the English Universities before the Reform Bill of twenty 
years ago. Even for the purposes of that bygone argument it 
was but an inaccurate oratorical expression, but when it is foisted 
into the discussion of the Irish educational difficulty, it is 
altogether misleading. The phrase, no doubt, had a very sub- 
stantial significance in the mouth of the Prime Minister so long 
as the scheme of the affiliated Colleges could be considered as of 
the essence of the Bill. So long as he regarded the University 
of Dublin as a kind of congeries of Colleges, most of which should 
be of a medieval type, it would have been obviously anomalous— 
however advantageous to the real interests of higher education— 
that its policy should have been swayed, and its character 
decided, by the towering influence of Trinity College—a 
place of united education where all the modern theories of 
learning and teaching were carried out in their full development. 
Such a rule would have been eminently beneficial, but might 
have seemed opressive to those who did not like it. But Mr. 
Gladstone still clings to his determination of emancipating 
the University, though all the conditions that gave a sub- 
stantial meaning to such language have vanished. The pro- 
posal to merge the Queen’s University and its Colleges in the 
older foundation of Dublin was never very seriously pressed 
by the Minister, and, having been rejected by those mainly 
interested, may be left out of the question, Cardinal Cullen and 
the Roman Catholic Bishops contemptuously refused to admit 
their Colleges into the system, even under the favourable terms 
offered by Mr. Gladstone, and it is certain that he will never 
again be able to propose conditions more attractive ; so that it is 
impossible to consider the affiliated Colleges as being now in 
any sense a practicable suggestion. But if it be impossible so to 
rearrange the University of Dublin as to induce the Roman 
Catholic Prelates to permit their Colleges to be grafted into it, 
is there anything practically oppressive or anomalous, or even 
inconvenient, in the relations of Trinity College to the Uni- 
versity of Dublin as they exist at present? To an Oxford 
or Cambridge man who has not looked at the question in its 
wider aspect, a single College clothed with University powers 
may no doubt at first appear a strange anomaly. It may 
seem to him almost a law of nature that there should be several 
Colleges in the same University, but such a plurality of Colleges 
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is really peculiar to England. In the original growth of the 
system the University came first; it consisted of a staff of 
eminent teachers, The Colleges were places of residence where 
Students who flocked to enjoy the instruction of the University 
Professors were lodged and supervised. Afterwards the Colleges 
came to provide special instructions for the Students who resided 
within them. Colleges are therefore to be considered in a two- 
fold aspect as places of residence and places of special instruc- 
tion. Now, from the latter point of view, it is far from an 
advantage to have in the same University several staffs of 
instructors, each going over the same ground. The multi- 
plication of branches of study, and the extension which the 
study of each branch has in modern times received, makes it 
absolutely necessary that the instructors should avail themselves 
of the principle of the division of labour. In Trinity College, 
Dublin, for example, some fifty years ago, the Students were dis- 
tributed among different Tutors, each of whom was responsible 
for the instruction of his own pupils. The new life of the 
College dates from the time when this arrangement was 
abandoned for one in which the Tutors threw their earnings 
into a common stock, and the whole body of Tutors made 
itself collectively responsible for the instruction of the whole 
body of Students. Each Tutor was then enabled to devote 
himself exclusively to the department in which he most ex- 
celled ; a classification of the Seadents in each subject accord- 
ing to their degree of proficiency became possible, the more 
advanced were no longer kept back by being joined with the 
backward, and by thus using this principle of the division of 
labour the efficiency of the College lectures was multiplied 
tenfold, Thus the Lecturers in Trinity College do not correspond 
to the Lecturers in a single College in Oxford or Cambridge, 
but rather to the Professors in a University. 

Considered as a place of residence, it is not true that Trinity 
College ,monopolizes the Dublin University. Trinity College 
being situated in a large town, it naturally happened that there 
were a number of parents desirous that their sons should have 
the benefit of University teaching, but who had no need of 
College discipline for them, preferring to keep them in their 
own houses. Consequently, of the Students attending lectures in 
Trinity College, not half reside within the walls ; the remainder 
may be said to be the very class of ‘unattached Students of 
the University’ whom Mr, Gladstone is anxious to introduce. 

Glancing, again, at the religious grievance of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, it is worth while to notice the terms on which a Student 
of Trinity College belonging to that religion can proceed to a 
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Degree. If a native of Dublin, he may reside in his own 
home; if he come from the Provinces, he may dwell 
wherever his father may choose to place him. He may 
take up his abode in the Catholic University itself, and receive 
all the religious instruction it can give for him. He may 
attend the lectures provided for him in Trinity College, with a 
certainty that no word will be spoken on the subject of religion, 
and that no attempt will be made to undermine his faith. If, 
however, his parents think it dangerous that he should come 
into contact with an heretical Lecturer on secular subjects, or with 
heretical fellow-Students, he may receive his secular instruction 
also, if he pleases, at the Catholic University, and it will suffice 
that he should pass two Examinations annually during his four 
years’ course at Trinity College. And though these Examinations 
do range over certain subjects supposed to be dangerous, such 
as Logic and Metaphysics, Mr. Gladstone’s provision (if we 
gather its meaning aright from the ‘less accurate language’ 
of the Bill) is strictly complied with, and a candidate examined 
in such a book, for instance, as Locke’s ‘ Essay’ is only expected 
to be able to tell what Locke’s opinions were, and is not bound 
to profess any agreement with them on his own part. By 
attending such Examinations a Roman Catholic Student can 
proceed to the highest honours of the University. Every prize 
or place of emolument may be won by him except Fellowships, 
and these will be open also if Mr. Fawcett’s Bill should become 
law. It is obvious how slight is the connection of such 
Students with the College (in the English meaning of the word), 
and how easily the rules might have been re-arranged so as 
to remove any just cause of complaint on this account. 
Here then is a peculiar, but admittedly a very successful 
system of Collegiate and University arrangements, We main- 
tain that it was a mischievous and officious suggestion on the 
part of the Prime Minister, that the principles, upon which 
we had reformed the very different relations of the Colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge, should be forced upon the reluctant 
University of Dublin. 

The best Universities that the world has seen have been of 
slow growth, and have attained their perfect development as the 
people who designed them gradually moulded them to suit the 
peculiar educational wants, and the special social circumstances 
of their country; and when it is found that a nation has succeeded 
in adopting academical arrangements fitted to its wants, it is 
a daring and dangerous experiment to endeavour to substitute 
for it another system—however admirable—transplanted from a 
different soil. 
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The busy and successful Universities of Scotland have taken 
their stand midway between the High School and the finishing Col- 
lege, and have thus supplied the wants of a country where, though 
the general level of education is high, individual youths are more 
aided by their ambition than their wealth, and the system of teach- 
ing is age pointed at the practical purposes of a struggling 
man’s life. The Queen’s Colleges of Ireland, and especially the Bel- 
fast College, though unlike them in their arrangements for giving 
Degrees, resemble in many respects the Scotch models. The Ger- 
man Universities are managed on wholly different principles. The 
genius of the people is studious, and learning is really loved and 
cultivated for its own sake. There is a freedom from anything 
like compulsory instruction at the German Universities, which 
would seem strangely lax to the Dons of our own Colleges. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are the most singular of 
all, and are evidently the outcome of a peculiar social condition 
shared by no other country. Trinity College, Dublin, founded 
nearly three centuries ago on the model of her namesake of Cam- 
bridge, has during the interval in many respects travelled in a 
somewhat different groove from her prototype. Each of these 
systems has its admirers; in each country those who have had ex- 
perience of University life are proud of the arrangements which 
they have found suitable to their national wants and circumstances, 
and are unwilling to exchange the associations of their own 
Alma Mater for those of any other. But certainly amongst the 
institutions of Ireland Dublin University has acquired a posi- 
tion of solitary eminence. It seems to have secured the confi- 
dence and the affection of the people, and though Protestants 
are on political grounds assailed for having so long enjoyed the 
lion’s share of its advantages, it is admitted that they have made 
it a great success, 

Twice in modern times has a Government attempted to provide 
for its people a ready-made Academical system. The University 
of London was established mainly as a nucleus for outlying 
affiliated Colleges ;but this project was found not to work, the 
University advanced into a different path, and now supplies most 
happily a national want in a manner not at first intended. As 
a mere Examining Board conferring Degrees on a limited num- 
ber of persons who find it impossible or inconvenient to attend 
the progressive studies of teaching Universities, it is an 
admirable and useful institution. Another example is to be 
found in the University of France, which Napoleon created brand- 
new, and attempted to set up in the beginning of the present 
century. It is the only national University which is decidedly 
unpopular in its own country ; yet, strangely enough, it was after 
the 
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the model of the University of France more than that of any 
other that Mr. Gladstone proposed to reform the University of 
Dublin, against the will of its own Teachers, Graduates, and 
Students, and of all classes of Irishmen. This single Uni- 
versity, unchecked by competition, must have taken one of two 
shapes: either the scheme of affiliated Colleges would have 
become a reality, or the clause dispensing with attendance on 
lectures or any other course of instruction would have supplied 
the main characteristic of the system. In the first case, there 
would have resulted a University similar to that of France, 
where a central bureau determines the work of a vast body of 
cramming establishments scattered over the country. In the 
other, the new University would have become a simple Ex- 
amining Board on the model of the University of London. 
In France, in 1808, a single University was established by 
ae action in lieu of the twenty-three Universities of the 
egal period. It is governed by a Minister of State and a 
Central Board sitting in Paris, and determining the Examinations 
and the course of study for all France. Such general supervision 
would have been the function of the Council of the new Uni- 
versity at Dublin, It must have framed a curriculum, so as 
to make the attainment of Degrees practicable for a certain propor- 
tion of the Students of the various Colleges ; whilst, on the other 
hand, it would have become the business of the Seminaries 
scattered over the country, no less than of the Dublin Colleges, 
to devote their whole energies to preparing their pupils for these 
Examinations. A monopolist University cannot maintain a 
high standard, as the University of London does, working as an 
auxiliary to the older institutions of this country. It must get 
a certain number of candidates through its Examinations, and 
must see that the Colleges devote themselves to drilling the 
Students for this end. It thus becomes the duty of these institu- 
tions not so much to give the Students mental training, as to pre- 
pare them for the central Examinations. It is to such a system 
as this that every French writer of eminence attributes the intel- 
lectual degradation of his country in later years, ‘The Students 
are worked very hard, but always along a beaten track, leading 
up to the Examination appointed by the central authority. It is 
to such a system that the University of Dublin would have been 
degraded if the elaborate machinery provided in the Govern- 
ment measure for the affiliation of scattered Colleges had worked, 
and had been the only important change introduced by the 
Bill. 
But we have not yet exhausted the mischievous principles of 
this meddling Bill. The language in which it dealt with the 
scheme 
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scheme of the affiliated Colleges filled many clauses and covered 
several pages. There was also this provision contained in two 
lines and a half (Clause 25, Subsection 5): ‘Students of the 
University shall not be obliged to attend lectures, or any other 
course of instruction given by the University.’ These words, 
clear, simple, and unequivocal, are probably the contribution of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Their effect would have been 
to introduce into the New University of Dublin all the worst 
evils of the system of a mere Examining Board. 

In the January number of the ‘Quarterly Review’ we pre- 
pared our readers for some such disclosure as the almost in- 
evitable result of the addition of Mr. Lowe to the Cabinet, 
composed, in the main, of the same men, and governed by the 
same influences, that produced the Supplemental Charter of 
1866. To most of those who were opposed to such a notion, 
Mr. Gladstone’s introductory speech gave great satisfaction, 
because it seemed to propose a University which should teach as 
well as examine. Yet, when his scheme came to be looked into, 
it was apparent that the Teachers were a mere excrescence from 
the plan, and that the University which he founded was, in 
truth, no more than an Examining Board. The scheme would 
have been altered only in name, and not in fact, if it had an- 
nounced the formation of a fourth Queen’s College in Dublin, 
together with a University whose only function should be to 
examine. For there was not to be the slightest connexion 
between the work of these University Professors and that of 
the Examiners, not one of the Professors being necessarily 
an Examiner, not one of the candidates for Examination being 
necessarily a hearer of the Professors. Why these teachers 
were introduced, except to give the University the appearance 
of being a teaching body, it is not easy to say. For they 
were only to do the work that was being already done in Trinity 


‘College, in a manner with which no one had any fault to find. 


One could understand the scheme if it undertook to deal with the 
prohibited subjects, and proposed to supplement the Protestant 
teaching, say of modern history, in Prinity College, by the 
lectures of a University Professor, who should give the Roman 
Catholic version of that science. But the plan did not com- 
prehend any subject on which any student could object to avail 
himself of the Trinity College Lectures. Thus, for example, when 
already a set of men were lecturing in Trinity College on Conic 
Sections and the Differential Calculus as competent as can be 
found anywhere, what need to apply for a grant of public money 
to pay other men for teaching in Dublin the same subjects ? 
Unless, indeed, the real intention was that, since Parliament 
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could not be induced to make a grant directly to the Catholic 
University, that institution should be indirectly provided for by 
having its staff endowed under the name of University Professors. 

Whatever may have been the intention, there can be no doubt 
that the effect of thus giving a Student the option of obtaining 
his Degree in the University of Dublin, without requiring any 
guarantee that he had gone through a regular course of Collegiate 
training, was to deal a deadly blow not only at the distinguished 
teaching Colleges then in existence, but also at the cause of syste- 
matic education in general. The Diocesan Seminaries and the 
other Colleges for the Romish Priesthood would, no doubt, have 
retained the Students who resort to those places in obedience 
to the discipline of their Church, and some few provincial youths 
might as laymen have shared the Collegiate training there 
provided. But who would have filled the lecture-rooms and 
kept up the vigorous, social life of Trinity and the Queen’s 
Colleges? Not the sons of wealthy Irishmen. Many of these 
even now prefer the more congenial habits of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, having spent their boyhood at English public schools; 
such of them as still do attend the University of Dublin, and 
exercise an important influence there, would no longer remain 
in order to win the spurious Degree of the ‘ balanced’ Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Not the humbler men who form:the bulk 
of University students in Ireland, and who struggle to the 
portal of their professional life at an age which in England would 
be considered immature. As their object is to obtain their 
Arts Degree on the easiest conditions, whilst they devote them- 
selves almost exclusively to their professional studies, it is in- 
evitable that they should prefer to read with a ‘coach;’ he 
would undertake in a few months, and at small expense, to get 
them through the Examination, to prepare for which in the 
Colleges would require a larger outlay of money and the 
sacrifice of several years devoted to regular and continuous 
study. It is well known that, in such a competition for Students, 
the College Tutor has no chance against the professional crammer. 
In this way the finishing stroke would have been given to the 
old creations of Elizabeth and the later foundations of Sir Robert 
Peel. No Students would have continued to attend their halls 
except those who were attracted by the hope of winning prizes ; 
and, long before the third period indicated by Mr. Gladstone 
in his introductory speech had been reached, the existing Univer- 
sities of Ireland would have experienced the fulfilment of his 
promises, as to the advancement of Jearning, in deserted halls 
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ing what might have happened had the Bishops taken the course 
which it was clearly expected by Mr. Gladstone they would take, 
and which there was every reason to believe they were them- 
selves at first disposed to take. We will suppose that the Bill had 
passed with a simple protest on the part of the Bishops, and that 
they had then come in to make what they could of it—they might 
clearly have dealt with the University as they have dealt with the 
National Board, where they did not start with anything like 
the same advantages; they might, as we have already seen, 
have gradually acquired possession of the whole system, over- 
borne their opponents, and made the University their own. It is 
true that such an institution is not easily controlled by an ex- 
ternal power, but the Bishops would have entered on the struggle 
with the advantage of having a governing body nominated on 
political, instead of academical, grounds ; appointed, in fact, for 
the express purpose of balancing the independence which is 
to be expected in a full-grown University, and, in addition, 
they would have had as a reserve force the representatives 
of affiliated Colleges capable of being indefinitely increased. 
As the clerical preponderance became established, its existence 
would have been made an excuse for continuing and extending 
it. The Professors, having gradually lost all power of resistance, 
would degenerate into sycophants of the Bishops. The standard 
of the Degree having been lowered, and the number of Protestants 
having dwindled, a growing proportion of Students would 
come from the Bishops’ Colleges until the priestly power would 
underlie every portion of the system. 

If, on the other hand, the Council should at some time 
arouse itself to a sudden assertion of self-respect, the Bishops, 
after such lengthened engrossment of power, would not hesitate 
about their course of action, they would have lost nothing in the 
interval. In ten years they would have trained a couple of 
generations of University Students to a sense of their pre- 
dominance in the work of education. They would have moulded 
the public opinion of the country to be accustomed to the 
assertion of their authority, and if at last they had decided 
to secede from the University, they might appeal to the public 
as its rightful owners, as the people for whom it was created, 
who, after long service in its work, were being ousted by 
revolutionary violence. If the Ultramontanes should thus 
renew the struggle of the present time, what would be the con- 
dition of that fragment of independent men who, having still 
clung to the University, might be called on to take up the 
challenge in defence of the cause of education? The vigorous 
young life of the Queen’s University, the matured strength and 
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popularity which in three hundred years of useful work the old 
foundation of Elizabeth has earned, would have ceased to exist, 
and their Colleges would be represented by smart professional 
men produced principally by cramming for Examinations, and 
wanting in that intellectual sympathy, that healthy mental activity, 
which grows from true academic life. 

All such speculations have now only an historical interest. 
Unless the Bishops came in to work in the scheme cordially, it 
had obviously no raison d’étre. When the Bishops had denounced 
it in unmeasured terms, it would have been a gratuitous piece 
of folly to press it further. Even had a second reading been 
obtained for it in order to save the existence of the Ministry, 
the Bill must have been immediately abandoned. It is now 
more interesting to analyse, or rather to speculate upon, the 
hidden motives of this treason, which at the critical moment of 
the battle transferred the whole Roman cohort from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s camp to that of his political antagonists, The change of 
front was effected with perfect order and discipline. As one man, 
five-and-thirty Irish Members marched into the lines of the 
enemy and fraternised with the foe. 

Perhaps the secret of this disappointment will never be accu- 
rately known. No publication of posthumous correspondence is 
likely to reveal it. If there were any written pledges or inter- 
changes of opinion, they were not official. If there was any 
private correspondence, the working of the Roman Catholic 
system will not leave behind any traces. The Prime Minister 
assured Parliament that he had not had the advantage of hold- 
ing direct communication beforehand with the Ultramontane 
party because—the reason does not seem quite logical—he did 
not deem it respectful to the University of Dublin to approach 
them on the subject of his own policy after they had identified 
themselves with the rival project of Mr. Fawcett. No doubt 
there were also other reasons, Mr. Gladstone had already 
‘burnt his fingers,’ and the Parliamentary paper, which contains 
the correspondence between Sir George Guay and the Roman 
‘Catholic Bishops in 1865-66, lay like a wreck to warn him 
away from that dangerous shoal. But although Mr. Glad- 
stone was in a position to state that he had not consulted these 
influential persons officially or directly, does any one doubt 
that the Episcopal mind was carefully gauged as to all the 
important provisions which should command the confidence of 
those without whose hearty support it was impossible to work 
the measure? It is absurd to suppose that on such a question 
every possible means should not have been exhausted to secure 
success, We are sure that we do no injustice, and offer no 
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offence to the present distinguished Lord Chancellor of Ireland 


or to the Postmaster-General, when we say that they possess the 


confidence, and are honoured by the intimacy, of Cardinal 
Cullen and other dignitaries of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church. 

To say that the valuable services of such men were not used 
in this difficult and delicate matter, is to say that the present 
Government declined to avail themselves of advantages of which 
as a political party they have a monopoly. The Irish Liberal 
Members were the friends of Mr. Gladstone. The Bishops have 
been his allies for years. They have shown willingness to suit 
his convenience, and not to embarrass him either by direct 
demands or, what might have proved more dangerous, by their 
direct approval. Contrary to their ordinary custom observed for 
many years, they abstained during the autumn and winter of 
1872 from issuing their annual manifestoes on the subject of 
education. Up to the last, everything seemed to be well understood 
and likely to run smoothly. But as to the extent to which such 
diplomacy was carried, and the causes of its failure, we can but 
guess. Was it that over-zealous go-betweens exaggerated on one 
side the extent of the concessions to be hoped for, and on the 
other the moderation of the Episcopal expectations? Was it 
that the Bill, however perfect as it was laid upon the table of 
the House of Commons, became worthless so soon as scrutin- 
izing eyes had read between the lines, and sighted beyond 
the screen of the ‘balanced’ Council, the serried ranks of 
monastic seminaries capable of easy affiliation? Was it that 
astute churchmen foresaw that the Bill, which issued from 
the Cabinet a weapon well fitted to their hands, would, if it 
ever received the Royal Assent, be received in a state so altered 
that it might make only more powerful than ever the system 
of Education which they dreaded? Was it that Dr. M‘Hale, 
the sturdy old Lion of St. Jarlath’s, and others who had not 
been consulted or could not be conciliated, were not Joth to 
take adyantage of these embarrassments, to rouse the spirit of 
the Nationalist party, and overthrow the temporising and tortuous 
policy of their brother Bishops? Certainly, the debate on the 
second reading had proceeded far before Cardinal Cullen 
abandoned his policy of qualified disapproval. It bad then 
become manifest that the inherent difficulties of his position 
would oblige Mr, Gladstone to make many concessions in a 
sense directly contrary to the interests of the Ultramontanes ; and 
when, on the night preceding the last of the debate, Mr. Cardwell 
threw over all their most cherished clauses as not being ‘ of the 
essence of the Bill,’ they probably felt that they must — 
strike 
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strike at once a decisive blow, or admit that as a political party 
their power was effaced. 

Perhaps, after all, it would have been better for the English 
Minister to have taken from the outset a bold and straightforward 
line, and to have spoken in plain and unexaggerated language, deal- 
ing openly and officially with all parties interested in the question. 
The Ultramontane Hierarchy would not then have been buoyed 
up with vain hopes impossible of fulfilment. There might even 
have been a chance of some settlement of this weary controversy. 
But whether he had succeeded or not in this, he would have 
had the hearty support of the English people, and, we believe, of 
the best part of the Irish people, in resisting unreasonable de- 
mands. The catastrophe that has happened tends directly to. 
magnify the mystery and seeming power of the Romish system. 
Foreigners, looking on at the sudden overthrow of the strongest 
English Government of modern times, wrote in their newspapers. 
sensational announcements that the Pope, though imprisoned in 
the Vatican, had proved his power in England—had issued his 
secret orders, and decided the fate of the Government. There 
is probably not a grain of truth in such stories, It is very 
unlikely that his Holiness exercised any direct or immediate 
influence upon the ultimate resolve of the Irish Bishops, that 
those whose conduct they could influence in the House of Commons. 
should vote against the Government. It would be nearer the 
fact to say that the peculiar policy and position of the Prime 
Minister on this subject compelled him, while endeavouring to- 
make large concessions to the demands of the Irish Bishops, to seem 
to do so as little as possible at their dictation. He was therefore 
obliged to put himself to some extent in their power, depending 
probably on hints and messages and slippery informal agree- 
ments. He knew that without their co-operation his elaborate 
proposals could not practicably be carried on ‘, but he went on 
his way as if confident of finding on their part a degree of 
moderation for which previous experience had given no warrant. 
These Ecclesiastics own loyalty to no political party, and sacri- 
ficed him readily for the sake of their system. 

It is probable that the more cool and far-sighted amongst 
the Roman Catholic Bishops now bitterly regret the results. 
of their hasty and overbearing decision, They must by this 
time see plaiuly that no future Minister is likely to offer them 
a measure nearly so well arranged for the promotion of their 
policy. It is true that Mr. Gladstone has shown no resent- 
ment at their desertion. Since his return to office, he seems 
still to consider that the Ultramontane members are under his. 
personal patronage ; and he availed himself of the earliest public 
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opportunity of declaring that the principle of his policy on 
the lrish University question is indestructible, and will still 
make itself felt in the history of this country. That principle, 
if we have read the measure aright, was to be carried out by 
giving to Ultramontane Colleges power, and ultimately endow- 
ments, through the machinery of a professedly undenominational 
University. The plan was very cleverly contrived, but it has 
been found out, and so thoroughly exposed that no kindred pro- 
ject is likely to be floated for many a day to come. 

So, in disappointment and disaster, the famous drama of ‘ Irish 
ideas’ draws to its close. In this, as in other departments of 
their policy, the Liberal party seem to have exhausted their 
programme, and the public are heartily tired of the whole 
affair. It was upon the promise that by measures of generous 
concession they would pacify Ireland that they obtained their vast 
majority. The Fenian panic had stirred the English Liberal into 
an intense desire to be just. The united demands of the Irish 
Roman Catholics and English Disestablishers had found an 
echo and encouragement in the heroic speeches of the Prime 
Minister, leading his party directly to office. The measures he 
proposed, though they fell far short of the expectations he had 
aroused in Ireland, were so bold and so elaborate in their scope 
and management, that they dazzled and amazed his followers. 
As no one immediately suffered except the helpless Irish Pro- 
testants, who neither would nor could become disloyal, there was 
nothing to break the continued chorus of praise and gratitude 
with which the Liberal journals accompanied each fresh act of 
spoliation. How scornfully they denounced the bigotry of the 
Irish Loyalists, how gently they reproached their own tardy inter- 
ference, thanking God, with Pharisaical cant, that now, at least, 
they were not as other men, and especially their fathers, who were 
abettors of oppression, while, with gushing enthusiasm, they pro- 
ceeded to reward the violence of the enemies of England by the 
wholesale sacrifice of the interests of her most faithful friends! 

Little more than three years have elapsed since the triumph 
of the great Liberal party over the Protestant Church of Ireland 
was completed, and what reward has been reaped? It was 
indeed impossible at that time to point out what substantial 
advantage anyone would gain from the measure; but we were 
told that we should have patience—that we were clearing the 
ground, and that when the old institutions were out of the way 
we should see a harvest of content and gratitude spreading 
over the land. The ground has been cleared with a vengeance ; 
but what is the change of scene? In considerable portions of 
ireland the Constitution is suspended—the press is conducted 
under 
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under a surveillance of a rigorous and exceptional character. 
Yet, in spite of such restrictions, journals of every shade of 
politics in [reland continually denounce the English Government, 
and to-day the old weary clamour for Repeal of the Union rings 
more loudly in our ears than we have heard it since the evil 
days that preceded and accompanied the great famine. By a 
singular coincidence, as a general election is about to take place 
under the Ballot, we find that the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
balked of their dearest ambition, are left in a condition of sore- 
ness, disappointment, and hopelessness, Will they not now 
heartily throw in their lot with the advocates of Home Rule? 
Can Mr, Gladstone blame them if they do? He has assured 
them that their treatment as regards education is ‘ scandalously 
bad.’ But they have learned that he has no means of giving 
them the only redress in the matter that they are willing to 
accept. It is thus that all the reckless concessions that the Liberal 
party has made within a few years to Irish sentiment—all the 
exceptional legislation it has carried for that part of the kingdom, 
have fallen far short of their mark. Wild exaggeration of the real 
grievances, bombastic promises of redress, have in every instance 
been discounted beforehand for more than the full value of any 
benefit that it was in the power of England to confer. We have 
spent two whole sessions and the best part of a third over 
these Irish Bills, and at the end we are left in apparently a 
worse position in Ireland than we were before we began. 

The Irish University Bill had been declared by Mr. Gladstone 
to be vital to the honour and existence of his Cabinet, Its re- 
jection was of course foll-wed by the immediate resignation 
of their offices by him an‘ his colleagues. Was Mr. Disraeli 
justified in thus displacing the existing Government and in 
immediately afterwards refusing to undertake the formation of 
a Ministry ? 

If the measure proposed by Mr. Gladstone for the solution of 
this awkward problem had been a good one, or could have been 
made a good one, it would have been clearly the interest, as 
well as the duty, of the Conservative party to give it a candid and 
generous support, and thus achieve the happy settlement of a 
most troublesome question. But when it turned out to be, as 
we have seen, insincere in its pretensions, false in its principles, 
fatal in its consequences, and intolerable to every party in 
Ireland, it became the bounden duty of the Opposition to resist 
it to the utmost of their power. It has been said that the 
large concessions promised by Mr. Cardwell should have been 
accepted, and that the Bill should have been read a second time, 
with a view to subsequent alterations, But if this course had 
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been adopted in order to avert one Ministerial crisis, what 
guarantee was there that the threat of another would not have 
been repeated at each subsequent stage, when an injurious 
clause came under the consideration of the Committee? If all 
the constructive clauses of the Bill had been rejected, nothing 
would have remained but those which destroyed the valuable 
Universities now existing in Ireland. It was therefore the duty 
of Mr. Disraeli as leader of the Opposition to resist, with all the 
force at his command, this mischievous measure, without any 
regard to the consequences to his party. 

On sound principles of party Government, as well as in 
the interests of his political followers, Mr. Disraeli was also 
fully justified in declining to be forced into office. The ex- 
planations made on the 20th of March, by the leader of the 
present Government and by the leader of the Opposition, in 
the House of Commons, will long offer a curious and instructive 
lesson to the student of constitutional law and history. They 
afford, also, conclusive proof that the Conservatives have chosen 
on this occasion the line of conduct which was best in the 
interest of their party as well as in that of the country. We 
need not repeat the reasons urged by Mr. Disraeli in vindica- 
tion of the course he adopted: they have been sanctioned by 
the approval of public opinion. The wisdom of his conduct 
receives still more striking confirmation from the admissions 
of Mr. Gladstone. The arguments by which the latter en- 
deavoured to fix upon the Conservative party the duty of 
assuming office are the most weak and frivolous that have 
perhaps ever been used on an important occasion by a dis- 
tinguished public man. But the force of the reasons which 
he gave for his own unwillingness to become again Prime 
Minister cannot be denied :— 

* I do not think,’ he said, ‘ that, as a general rule, the experience we 
have had in former years of what may be called returning or resuming 
Governments has been very favourable in its character.’ 


And he added— 


‘I think that the subsequent fortunes of such Governments lead to 
the belief that, upon the whole, though such a return may be the lesser 
of two evils, yet it is not a thing in itself to be desired. It reminds 
me of that which was described by the Roman general, according to a 
noble ode of Horace :— 

* Neque amissos colores 
Lana refert, medicata fuco ; 
Nec vera virtus, cum semel excidit, 
Curat reponi deterioribus.”’ 


Nothing can exceed the pathos and truth of this description 
of 
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of the return to office of a defeated and discredited Adminis- 
tration. Mr, Gladstone’s Cabinet has been reprieved from 
immediate execution, but the day of its fate is not distant, 
and meantime the Ministers are living in the ‘ condemned 
cell.” We fully believe that many of the leaders of the 
Liberal party would gladly terminate this melancholy and 
humiliating existence. But they dare not dissolve. The 
Ministerial mourners go about the streets, and the veteran 
chiefs of the Whigs wag their heads with responding augury. 
An attempt has been made to take advantage of a year of un- 
exampled financial prosperity by the production of what is 
called a popular budget ; but no appreciable effect has been pro- 
duced by the effort in rallying the confidence of the public, while 
the sacrifice of consistency on the part of the Ministers, who, for 
this purpose, were obliged to abandon the most cherished and 
boasted principles of their financial policy, is in itself a striking 
confession of weakness, In the short period of the session that 
has already elapsed the Liberals have been guilty of a series of 
acts which, if committed by a Conservative Government, they 
would have denounced with all the scorn of indignant political 
virtue. There are many questions still before them of the 
utmost difficulty and danger. The waterlogged ship of their 
Administration can hardly float in the tranquil weather which 
they now enjoy : let the least breeze be stirred, at home or abroad, 
and it must immediately founder. 

How long the many distinguished men who are connected 
with the present Government will consent to serve in it, whilst 
they see their party every day disintegrating in the House of 
Commons and becoming more unpopular in the country, it is 
not for us to say. We believe it is not the true policy of the 
Conservatives in any way to precipitate a crisis; and we trust 
that the leaders of the party will remain firm in their present 
resolution not to take office, under any circumstances, unless they 
have a majority in their favour in the House of Commons, It is 
impossible that Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet can in any appreciable 
degree recover the prestige that has departed from it. Whether an 
appeal to the constituencies, which cannot now be long delayed, 
will give the Conservatives a majority, we do not pretend to 
predict ; but it is hardly denied by anyone that the Parliament, 
which was returned in the great political excitement that marked 
the autumn of 1868, does not truly reflect the opinions and wishes 
of the people as they are found to exist in 1873. Mr. Gladstone 
still reluctantly holds the reins of office; but his Government 
is really only a provisional Administration pending the return of 
a new House of Commons. 

_ Norz 











Norz To THE ARTICLE on ‘ Baron Stockmar’ in No. 266, p. 404. 


‘Reasonable as the King’s stipulations were, there were not wanting cavillers, 
headed by a certain Sir Samuel Whalley, a retired mad-doctor, who tried to get 
up a Parliamentary inquiry on the subject.’ 

We have received a letter from Sir Samuel Whalley, saying that 
this is the revival of an election-squib, that he was never in the 
medical profession, and that he had at the time only just taken his 
degree at the University of Cambridge. We willingly give in- 
sertion to Sir Samuel Whalley’s contradiction of the story, though 
in justice to ourselves we may add, that we did not make the state- 
ment upon our own authority, but were only copying from a letter 
of Lord Palmerston written to Baron Stockmar. 
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George IV.), reverse in her case | 
of the ordinary experiences of a 
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ions her friends through life, 3—re- 
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Chaucer Society and its founder, Mr. 
Furnivall,; 226—Chaucerian revival, 
ib—Chaucer a lesser Shakespeare, 
227 — pre-eminently the dramatic 
genius of pee mate. | Europe, 228— 
the completion of the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’ impeded by his extreme pecu- 
niary difficulties, 229—his genius 
consummate, 231—its affinity to that 
of Shakespeare, ib.—skill in charac- 
terisation, ib.— the ‘Parson’ com- 
pared with Goldsmith’s Village 
Preacher and the Vicar of Wake- 
field, and with Browning's portrait- 
painting in verse, 233—highly en- 
dowed with the pathetic sense, 236— 
his irony, ib.— Chaucer and the 
* gentle Shakespeare ’ both character- 
ised by wonderful loveableness of 
nature, 238 — question of Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of Chaucer, 240— 
tribute to Chaucer by Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, 242—materials com- 
mon to the times of both Chaucer and 
Shakespeare and used by both, 245— 

hoes of Ch in Shakespeare’s 
plays, 246—indications in the ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ of Shaks- 





ale,’ 248—extreme minuteness and 
fulness of description, abundance of 
imagery and illustration, and display 
of poetical richness and power, ex- 
emplified in Chaucer’s ‘ Troylus 
and Oryseyde’ and Shakespeare's 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 252—Chau- 
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cerian traces in the works of Shakes- 
peare, 254. 

Childers’s (Mr.) statement as to the 
condition of the navy, 96. 

China, general and incurable senility 
produced by its system of examina- 
tions and competitions, 278. 

Christian Art, Literature, and Civilisa- 
tion, 438. 

Commerce (British), Leone Levi's his- 
tory of, 204—London 100 years ago, 
207—differences between the Eng- 
land of 1760 and the present time, 
209 — effects on commerce of the 
American revolution and the subse- 
quent hostilities with the United 
States, France, and Holland, 211— 
benefits conferred on commerce by Pitt, 
212—treaty of commerce with France 
in 1786, ib.—effects of the French 
revolution and the consequent war 
with France, 214—suspension of cash 
payments in 1797, 215—Napoleon’s 
decree of Fontainebleau, ib.—Sir Ro- 
bert Peel carries his resolution for the 
resumption of cash payments, 216 
—commencement of improvement 
dating from Mr. Huskisson’s com- 
mercial reforms, 217 — gold disco- 
coveries in California and Australia, 
219—their effect, ib.— compared with 
that of the earlier discoveries of the 
precious metals in America, ib.—in- 
fluence on prices of the modern dis- 
coveries, 226—table of the actual 
coinage of gold in the principal mints 
of the world since 1848, 221—impetus 
given by the gold discoveries to all 
industrial occupations, 222 —sum- 
mary of the work, 224. 


| Compensation, the most universal of 


the laws of nature, 165. 

Crimea, our struggle in, made fruitless, 
and the treaty of Paris shattered by 
a haughty and imperious despatch, 
79 


Cross-bills splitting fir-cones and’ex- 
tracting the seeds, 408, 
D. 


Daniel’s‘ Rural Sports,’ its great amount 
of padding, 48. 

Disraeli (Mr.) justified in declining to 
be forced into power, 579. 


E 


Eagle, the golden, 402. 
Elks still found in two forests in Prussia, 


42, 
Eliot (George) compared with Georges” 
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Sand, 387—mental interval between 


| 
' 


Scott and, 340—her ‘ Romola’ exa- | 
mined, 341—* Adam Bede,’ tb.—her | 


greater command of feminine than 


of male character, 342—the ‘ Mill on | 


the Floss,’ 7b.—extracts illustrating 
the characters of Tulliver and Maggie, 
345 —realism and dignity her two 
qualities as a prominent representa- 
tive of English literature, 256—‘ Felix 
Holt’ a failure, 360—the tale of 
‘Silas Marner,’ 368. See Middle- 
march. 

Enclos (Ninon de 1’), her disposition 
and reputation, 121. 


F. 


Fortescue’s (Mr. C., M.P.) bill on rail- 
way and canal traffic, 389. 

Fouquet (M.), letters from Madame de 
Sévigné found in his cassette aux 
poulets, but wrongly placed there, 128 
—the best account of his trial con- 
tained in her letters, 129. 

Fowling-pieces, description of old, 53. 
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punishment, 73—sometimes mingled 
raillery and humour with it, ib.— 
portraits of him, 74—his compositions 
in verse and prose, 75. 

Frideswilda, legendary miracles of, 
453. 

French Universities, their: number 
during the kingly period, 277—ab- 
sorbed in the University of France, 
ib.—the French system, ib. 

Froude’s ‘ English in Ireland,’ 169. 


G. 


| Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ his first 


| Goschen’s 


Frederick Il. (of Suabia), Emperor of | 


Germany, 56—crowns himself King 
of Jerusalem, 63—his suspected in- 
clivation to the Mahometan faith, 65 
—enlightened views on commerce, 


69—disbelicf of revealed religion, | 


72—and in listening to the predic- 
tions of conjurors and fortune-tellers, 
ib. — indulgence in illicit amours 
and cruel treatment of political 
offenders, ib.— his 
poetry, 75—his object through his 
political life the unity of Italy, 76. 
—— Il. (of Prussia), the Great, 56— 
parallel between him and the Em- 
peror Frederick II., 58—his father's 
restrictions on his education, 59—his 
father’s dislike to and wish to disin- 
herit him, 60—attempt to escape from 
his father’s power to England, 61— 
expelled from the Prussian army for 
breach of discipline and imprisoned, 
62 — sentenced to death by court 
martial, 63—regains the royal favour, 
ab, — correspondence with Voltaire, 
66 — Voltaire’s sarcasms on his 
poetry and love of money, ib.—Frede- 
rick’s poetical Reécit de voyage, 67— 
ranks with the greatest captains, 68 
nothing in history more wonderful 
than the Seven Years’ War, ib.—his 
jests on the Christian religion, ib.— 
patronage of the supposed book ‘ De 
‘Tribus Impostoribus’ (Moses, Christ, 
and Mahomet), 7l—not cruel in 


portrait, 74— | 


conception of writing it, 452. 

Germany, twenty-one Universities of, 
280—has carried university culture 
to the highest pitch, 281. 

Gladstone’s (Mr.) Irish policy, 257— 
one of the elements of Ris eat suc- 
cess, 564—deserted on the Irish Uni- 
versity Bill by 35 Irish members in 
a body, 573. 

(Mr.) jubilant and tri- 
umphant tone respecting the power 
of the navy, 81. 

Graves (R. S., M.P.) on railway 
amalgamation, 380 — his arguments 
on the State control of railways, ib. 

Greatness and philosophy of character 
defined, 147. 

Grote’s (Mr.) education beginning at 
the Charter House, 469. 

Grouse disease, wholesale destruction of 
birds of prey a probable cause of it, 
399 


Gull (the black-backed), a sentinel to 
warn seals against hunters, 405. 

Guano, its introduction as manure, 160. 

Gunpowder (pebble), experiments with, 
96 


Game-law reform, schemes of, 30—Par- 
liamentary Committee, 31 — Scotch 
and English aspects of the question, 
> ae towards its legisla- 
tive settlement, 34, 55—retrospect of 
changes in the game-laws, 36—Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley’s theo that 
poaching varies inversely with game 
preservation, 37 — preservation of 
game in the colonies, 38 —in Ber- 
muda, British Columbia, South Africa, 
and Australia, 39—game laws in 
Prussia, 40—in Sweden, Norway, 
and the Netherlands, 42—laws re- 
lating to game and trespass in the 
United States, 43—game law of de- 
mocratic New York, 44— German 
game laws, 46—insufficient means of 
punishing trespassers in England, 47. 


2Q2 
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Greek at the Universities, lit cu 
ture the right arm of a liberal edu- 
cation, 458—the proper method of 
training to form rather than fill the 
mind, 460—Mr. Lowe’s definition of 
a university as distinguished from 
colleges, 461—origin of universities, 
462—constitution of ancient univer- 
sities, 464—the Trivium and Quad- 
rivium constituting the seven liberal 
arts, 466—Greek pre-eminent among 
the means of mental culture, 468 — 
the University of London's sacrifice 
of the high position it formerly held, 
473 — misapplication of the term 
matriculation as used in the London 
University, 474—cram-books, their 
name legion, 477 — ‘ History in an 
Hour’ by a Cambridge Coach, éb.— 
absurdity of a degree in Arts without 
a knowledge of Greek, 479 — Mr. 
Lowe's depreciation of Greek litera- 
ture, 480—the glory of Greece to 
stand at the head of all literary cul- 
ture, 4883—Greek the first step in the 
study of all science and philosphy, 7b. 
indissoluble connection between Latin 
and Greek, 484—necessity of study- 
ing the Greek Testament, 485—neg- 
leet of Greek a retrograde step in 
the interest of religion as well as of 
literature and science, 486, 


H. 


Hill (Sir Rowland) on the advantages 
of the purchase of railways by Go- 
vernment, 390. 

Humour and pathos, the question 
whether generally found together 
examined, 234, 


I, 


Ichthyolites, searching for, 406. 
Instinct, distinctive characteristics of, 


404. 

‘Ireland in the Eighteenth Century’ 
(Froude’s), 169—his severity in hunt- 
ing down Irish faults and crimes, 170 
—Irish relations with England con- 


trasted with those of Wales and | 


Scotland, 172—‘ incompleteness’ of 





the Irish character, 174—Oriental- | 
ism at the root of it, 176—the Irish | 





proverb 


oe" © 
Hibernicus ungit, 177—massacre of 
1641, 178— fatality of folly cha- 
racterising dealings with the Irish 
people at nearly every epoch, 180— 
monstrous restrictions on Irish in- 
dustry, 182—alienation and ani- | 


mosity of the mjured race, 183— 
incapacity of Englishmen to under- 
stand the peculiarities of the Irish 
character, 185—the one thing need- 
ful in dealing with Ireland, ib.— 
‘’ unattainable conditions for the good 
government of Ireland, <b. 


J. 


James’s (Major) Report of the Pesha- 
war District, 516. 


K. 


Kafirs, their personal resemblance to 
the English, 535—method of count- 
ing by scores instead of hundreds, 
536—large consumption of wine, and 
others of their habits, ib. 

Knox’s (A. E., M.A.) ‘ Autumns on the 
Spey, 391 — salmon-fishing, 392 — 
deer-stalking experiences, 409 — 
equipment of waterproof garments. 
for wading, 410—capture of a large 
salmon, 414. 


L. 

Lacordaire’s (Le Ptre) biography by 
Montalembert, 427—conversion from 
Deism to Christianity, ib.—trial for 
an article attacking Louis Philippe 
in 1831, 429, 

Levi’s (Leone) ‘History of British 
Commerce and the Economic Pro- 
gress of the Nation,’ 204. See Com- 
merce, 

Liebig’s ‘ Natural Laws of Husbandry,” 
152—his recognition in England as 
the first of agricultural counsellors, 
160. 

Literature, realistic character of Eng- 
lish, 358—past and future of imagi- 
native, 359. 

London 100 years ago, 207. 

Lyttelton’s (Lord) * Letter to the Uni- 
versities,’ 470. 

Lytton’s (Lord) works, 487—‘ Pelham,” 
489—‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ 491— 
‘ Eugene Aram,’ 492—characteristics 
of the historical novel, 494—* Harold’ 
and the ‘ Last of the Barons,’ 496— 
a the blind flower-girl, in the- 
¢ t Days of Pompeii,’ 497—Lord 
Lytton compared with Thackeray and 
Dickens, 498, 503—peculiar merit 
of the ‘Caxton’ series, 499—cul- 
minating point of his genius in ‘My 
Novel,’ b.—less happy in the delinea- 
tion of women, 501—election scene 
from ‘ My Novel,’ 504—* What will 
he do with it?’ the third novel of the 
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Trilogy, 506—character of Gentle- 
man Waife, 1b.—‘ fascination of cor- 
ruption’ in Leone Leoni, 506—the 
author’s descriptions of English land- 
scape and scenery, 507—novels of 
mystery, 508—‘ A Strange Story,’ ib. 
*Zanoni,’ 510—the ‘Coming Race, 
511—‘ Zanoni ’ and ‘ A Strange Story’ 
masterpieces of imaginative writing, 
512—‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’ 513—in 
his last years the most eminent living 
writer in English literature, 515. 


M. 


Maintenon (Madame de, the widow of 
Searron), wife of Louis XIV., 143, 
145. 

Marten, scarcity of the, 49. 

Mennais (Abbé de la), Memoir of, 426 
—his Paroles @un Croyant worthy 
of the philosopher who longed for 
the day when the last king would be 
strangled with the entrails of the last 
priest, 436. 

Merode (Monsignor de), Counsellor of 
the Pope, brother of Madame Monta- 
lembert, 447. 

‘Middlemarch,’ by George Eliot, 336— 
its delicate elaboration, 346 — the 
author’s power of describing men and 
women to the life, and in suggestive 
grouping of characters, 349 — lIfer 
grasp over her creations, 350—juxta- 
positions and oppositions of charac- 
ter, 351—the most remakable book of 
the ablest of living novelists, 361— 
its defects, ib.—eagerness to convey 
moral teaching, and give scientific 
information, ib,— attempt to draw 
out into action some of the views of 
Comte, 366. 

Monastic establishments, reliance of 
Philip Augustus and Charles V. on 
the prayers of, 454. 

Montalembert (Count de), Memoir of, 
415—extent of his published writ- 
ings, 417—devotion to the Church of 
Rome reconciled in his case with love 
of constitutional government and 
with Christian charity, patriotism, 
and philanthropy, ib. — an orator, 
statesman, and accomplished man of 
the world, 418—of mingled French 
and Scotch descent, ib.—descent of 
his mother from the Earls of Granard, 
ib, — pathetic separation from his 
maternal grandfather, Mr. Forbes, 
419—at the College Ste.-Barbe (now 
Rollin), 420—relinquishes the study 
of Kant’s philosophy as tending to 
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undermine faith, 423 — dissatisfied 
with ‘the glorious Three Days,’ 425 
—his Irish tour, ib.—disenchanted at 
Derrynane, #b.—association with the 
Abbé de la Mennais and the Ptre 
Lacordaire, 428 — succeeds to the 
eerage, 430—trial before the Cham- 
r of Peers, ib.—his propagandist 
journeys, 433—appeal of the editors 
of ‘L’Avenir’ to the Pope, ib.—ar- 
rives at Rome with Lacordaire and 
De la Mennais, 435—their cold re- 
ception by the Papal Government, 
ib.—his Reécits d'un Seur, a romance 
of real life, 4837— friendship with 
Rio, 438—‘ History of Ste.-Elizabeth,’ 
441—his eloquence as described by 
Sainte-Beuve, 443—marriage, 447— 
origin of his ‘ L’Avenir Politique de 
l’ Angleterre,’ 452—prosecuted for an 
article against the Imperial régime, 
ib.—his ‘ Monks of the West,’ ib.— 
his dying hours, 456—letter on Papal 
infallibility, ib. 
Montespan, Madame de, 143. 


N, 


Navy, state of the British, 78—an ade- 
quate naval force defined, ib.—the 
_ three great naval powers in 1858, 82— 
relative power of the navies of France 
and England,83—comparison between 
the ‘Gloire’ and her three consorts 
and the ‘ Defiance’ and ‘ Resistance,’ 
85—nothing can be extemporised in 
naval affairs, 86-—danger of allowing 
another power to take the lead in the 
scientific construction of ships of war, 
87—revolution in the construction 
and rifling of heavy ordnance, 87— 
history of the battle of the guns has 
yet to be written, ib.—appointment 
of Mr. Reed as chief constructor of 
the navy, 89—the ‘Bellerophon,’ 
particulars of her armament, guns, 
and sea-going qualities, 90 — Mr. 
Childers’s statement of the condition 
of the navy, 94—table comparing the 
thickness of armour-plating in English 
and French ships, 97—erroneous im- 
pression created by Mr, Childers on 
the comparative strength in ironclads 
of the English and French navies, 
99 — thickness of English ships’ 
armour reaches a maximum of 12 
inches, of French only 8°66 inches, 
100—strength in ironclads of Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, and Turkey, 103 
—inaccuracy of Mr. Goschen’s state- 
ments respecting the supposed supe- 
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riority of the English navy, 105— 
arrears of ironclad ship-building left 
for Mr. Goschen’s administration 
neglected, ib. — radically defective 
organisation of the body that governs 
the navy, 106. 

Nicholas (Grand Duke, afterwards Em- 
peror of Russia) described by the 
Princess Charlotte, 27. 


oO. 


“Oliphant’s (Mrs.) ‘Memoirs of Count 
de Montalembert,’ 415—her advan- 
tages in the composition of the work, 
417-—places the clerical enthusiast in 
broad relief, 418. 

Orange (Prince of) accepted as the fu- 
ture husband of the Princess Char- 
lotte, 8—his family, 14. 


v. 


Painting, state of English; large sums 
given for pictures no evidence that 
art is flourishing, 289 — depressed 
state of English art, 290—imperfect 
art education at the Government 
Schools of Art, 291—depressing influ- 
ence of the modern tone of criticism, 
293—prominence given to the me- 
chanism of art, 294—photography 
injurious to art, being a record of 
facts, while art is a registration of 
ideas, 295—inquiry into the condi- 
tion of the English school of paint- 
ing, 296—surviving evils of pre-Ra- 
phaelism, 297— works of Mr. Holman 
Hunt, ib.—studies of Mr. J. F. Lewis, 
298— Mr. D. G. Rosetti the most 
intelligent exponent of pre-Raphael- 
ism, 7).—Mr. Burne Jones belongs 
to the school of esoteric painters, 
299—a precious quality of art its 
capacity of bestowing repose, 300— 
repose contrasted with the fire and 
fever of spasmodic painters, ib. — 
Fine Arts Financial Association, 301 
—Sandro Botticelli’s ‘ Assumption of 
the Virgin,’ ib.—present style of Mr. 
Millais’s works, 302—deficiencies of 
his portraits, 303—works of Mr. .j. 
C. Hook and Mr. G. D. Leslie, 304 
—incongruous elements in Mr. A. 
Moore’s paintings, 305—Mr. Whist- 

, ler’s etchings, 306—an inchoate epic 

or heroic school represented by the 

works of Messrs. Leighton, Watts, 

Walker, and George Mason, 307— 

Mr. Watts’s picture of the ‘School of 

Legislation,’ ib.—his works in general, 
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308—Mr. Leighton’s paintings, 310 
—Mr. F. Walker’s, ib.—the late Mr. 
Mason's, 311—his artistic character, 
313—Mr. Frith’s pictorial represen- 
tations contrasted with the works of 
Hogarth and Wilkie, 314— the absence 
in his works of the inward appeal 
which constitutes the soul of art, 315 
—Mr. Brett’s unsuggestive workman- 
ship, ib.—Mr. Birket Foster’s labori- 
ous finish without associative con- 
nection with the world that lies 
within, 316—unsatisfactory results of 
the works in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, 317—description of the vast 
works of Maclise, the ‘ Meeting of 
Wellington and Blucher after the 
Battle of Waterloo’ and the ‘ Death 
of Nelson,’ ib.—Mr. Herbert's ‘ Moses 
descending from the Mount,’ its 
faults, i.—works of Mr. Cope and 
Mr. Ward, 320—evils of an inflexible 
realism and the annihilation of 
esthetic principle, $321—Mr. Dyce’s 
frescoes, ib.—works in the House of 
Lords and elsewhere in the Westmin- 
ster Palace, 322—the artistic decora- 
tion of the Palace on the whole a 
failure, 323—the whole process of de- 
corative painting misunderstood, 324 
—the present unimaginative want of 
largeness in English painting, 329— 
literal truthfulness of treatment not 
studied by the greatest painters or 
poets, ib.—the painting of great artists 
uot a thing of sense and mechanism, 
but attained by profound esthetic and 
spiritual training, 333 — deficiencies 
of our modern painters by sacrificing 
the ideal to the literal forms of na- 
ture, 334—the proper mission of art, 
336. 

Pattison’s suggestions for academical 
organisation, 282. 

Pistoia, remarkable fagade of a church 
at, 392. 

Pitt’s benefits conferred on commerce, 
212. 

Playfair’s (Lyon, M.P.) ‘ Teaching 
Universities and Examining Boards,’ 
255, 283. 

Positivism, English and French, 336. 

Potts’s (Dr. R.) resistance to inuova- 
tion at Cambridge respecting Greek 
studies, 486, 

Puliga’s (Comtesse de) ‘Correspond- 

ence and Contemporaries of Ma- 

dame de Sévigné,’ 107—its merits 
and defects, 109—French style of her 

English, ib.—her style cramped and 

artificial till she warms, 7b. 
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Q. 


Quail, diminishing numbers of the, 53 


—male and female quail-calls, b.— 
anecdote of imitating the cry of a 
hen-quail, ib. 


R 


Railways and the State; the trinoda | 


necessitas of locomotion, 369--per- 
centage of accidents to railway mile- 
age, 370—average fares in twelve 


| 


countries, 371—comparisonofspeedin | 


England, France, and other countries, 


372—failure of competition against | 
railway monopoly, 375—gradual con- | 


solidation of our railway system into 
a few large groups, 377—capital and 
mileage of Irish railways, <b.—com- 
bination in the railway system pro- 
ceeding towards complete monopoly, 
378 — Mr. Graves’s arguments for 
State control of railways, 380—im- 
portant pamphlet of Mr. Benson, 7b. 
—competition of railways practically 
extinct, 381—three classes of objec- 
tions to State management of rail- 
ways, ib.—the political and admini- 
strative classes of objections, ib. — 
beneficial results of State manage- 
ment on public safety and conveni- 
ence, 382—the present law regarding 
the purchase of railways, 383—pro- 
gressive increase of income from 
railway capital, 387—Sir R. Hill’s 
enumeration of advantages from the 
purchase of railways by Government, 


390. 

Rambouillet’s (Madame de) assemblies, 
115—play at love-making in her salon, 
116 


Raverty’s (Capt.) account of Kafiristan, 
Suwat, &c., 535. 

Retz (Cardinal de), a relative of Ma- 
dame de Sévigné, 141. 

Romish Church, its primary doctrine 
incompatible with the freedom of the 
rest of the community, 181. 

Rousseau, no attempt made to obtain 
Christian burial for, 429. 

Ruskin (Mr.) on the absence, in Field- 
ing, Smollett, and Sterne, of a single 
expression of delight in sublime na- 
ture, 507, 

Russian language, necessity of govern- 
mental encouragement to its study, 
551. 


) 


Salmon, the parr, the samlet, and the 
grilse, identical with it at different 
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periods of its existence, 398 —un- 
founded charge against the water- 
ouzel, or dipper, of devouring the 
spawn of either trout or salmon, 400. 


Scotland more and more the great na- 


tional sporting-ground of Great Bri- 
tain, 394. 


Scott (Sir W.), the great master of the 


historical romance, 495. 


Seal-hunting, 405. 
Sévigné’s (Madame la Marquise de) 


correspondence and contemporaries, 
107—her most striking qualities, 108 
—her deep maternal love contrasted 
with the absence of filial tenderness, 
110—character of the Marquis de 
Sévigné, 113—treatment of her ad- 
mirers, 118—relations between her 
aud Ménage, her old tutor, 119—her 
husband, son, and ndson, succes- 
sively enslaved by Ninon de !’Enclos. 
120—duel of the Marquis with the 
Chevalier d’Albret, 122—her deter- 
mination to remain a widow, 125— 
her daughter, La Belle Madelonne, 
ib.—marriage with the Count de 
Grignan, 134—the separation of the 
mother and daughter the starting 
point of the mother’s epistolary 
fame, 136—character of her son, 138 
—death by small-pox, 147—her cha- 
racter a rare assemblage of good 
qualities, 148—history of the publi- 
cation of her letters, ib.—Bayle’s ad- 
miration of them, ib.—Walpole her 
worshipper, 149 — main sources of 
their popularity, ib.— Sir James 
Macintosh’s opinion of her talents, 
151. 

Siena, marble floor of the Cathedral at ; 
force, vivacity, and grandeur of its 
scriptural scenes, 324. 

Sonnet (the), its origin, 186—adoption 
into the English language, 188—de- 
finition and construction of it, ib.— 
varieties in its form, 189—its mate- 
rial, 190—laws for the construction of 
a perfect, ib.—inexorable reticence a 
qualification for it, 191—the most 
exquisite of all sonnets (by Dante) 
quoted and analysed, 193—sonnets of 
Petrarch, 194—earliest English son- 
nets, ib,—Spenser’s, 195 — Shake- 
speare’s, 196—Italian sonnet collated 
with a song resembling it in the 
‘Merchant of Venice,’ 197—Shake- 
speare’s imitation of Italian sonnets, 
198 — sonnets of Bowles, 200—sonnet 
by Blanco White considered by Cole- 
ridge the best in the language, ib.— 
Wordsworth’s sonnets, 201 — modes 
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; 


of studying the sonnet, 203—its uses establish a single central examining 
and advantages, 204, . ’ board for a whole country, 555—+two 
Spey, Autumns on the, 391—descrip- conflicting theories of University edu- 
tion of the course and historical asso- cation, 557—the gagging clauses of 
ciations of the river, 395 —‘ Spey the Bill, 563— terms on which a 
flies,’ 398. bys Roman Catholic student of Trinity 
Swatis, their custom of” periodically College can proceed to a degree, 566 
ploughing through their cemeteries, —Mr. Faweett’s Bill, 567—Univer- 
532. ; ; sities of Scotland and Germany, 568 
Swift s sarcastic advice to a young .— University of London and of 
writer, 110. France, ib.—Mr. Gladstone’s project 
T. to reconstruct the University of Dub- 
Taglioni’s reverse of circumstances, lin on the model of the University of 
437. France, 569— college tutors and 
Tintoretto’s picture of ‘Paradise’ de- | professional crammers, 571— hasty 
scribed, 330. and overbearing decision of Roman 
Titian’s ‘ Venus and Adonis’ reducible | __Catholic Bishops, 575. 
, to four elementary parts, 328—his | University of London, its simple cha- 
‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’ analysed, ib. racter of an examining board, 274— 
average number of its graduates in ten 
U. years 130, of a —— 
University education in Ireland ; grounds 420, 275—paucity of its degrees due to 
ae tae "Eaoseen pete “a the high standard of examinations, i). 
Dublin University, ee ge ar of Vv 


the University to abolish religious Vambéry’s (A.) ‘ History’ of Bokhara,’ 
516. ; 





tests and admit all without distinction 
of creed to the emoluments of the 


POE s 
University, 206-208 intcodtend by |’ eat Painting, analysis: of, 208 


“eer its character, i.e. choice of subject and 
Mr. Faweett, 261— constitution of general mode of thought, ib, — its 
Trinity College, 262—Mr. Heron's manner, 327—the painters’ means or 
proposal of a charter to the Catholic manipulatory modes of expressing 
University, 263—difficulty of attain- their ideas, 331. 
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